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THE  MERCHANTS'  EDITION.    PUBLISHER'S  CARD. 

The  Publisher  desires  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  patrons  of  this  volume, 
on  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  passed  through  two 
editions,  and  a  third  is  called  for.  He  would  thank  especially 
the  Press,  which,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  ever  foremost  in 
promoting  whatever  concerns  the  interests  of  this  city.  He 
would  return  thanks  also,  to  the  manufacturers  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  following  firms  who  were  original  subscribers 
and  very  liberal  patrons  of  this  volume. 

Alfred  Jbi^ks  &  Son.  Magabob,  Chables  &  Co. 

Abcheb,  Wabneb,  Miskey  &  Co.  Masset,  Collins  &  Co. 

Bailet  &  Co.  Mead,  John  O.  &  Sons. 

Baldwin,  M.  W.  &  Co.  Merbick  &  Sons. 

CoBNSLins  &  Bakeb.  Mobbis,  I.  P.  &  Co. 

Dbeeb  &  Seabs^  Mobbis,  Taskeb  &  Co. 

Fell,  C.  J.  &  Bbotheb.  Fowebs  &  Weightman. 

HOBSTMANN,  W.  H.  &  SONS.  ReANEY,  NeAFIE  &  Co. 

Jones,  White  &  McCubdy.  Rogebs,  Wm.  D. 

Landbeth,  D.  &  Son.  Sellebs,  William  &  Co. 

Lewis,  John  T.  &  Bbothebs.  Wilson,  Childs  &  Co. 

LovEBiNG,  J.  S.  &  Co.  Weight  Bbothebs  &  Co. 

And  others. 

•     •     • 

The  Corn  Exchange  Assooiatiojv  distributed  a  number  of 
copies,  and  the  Board  op  Trade  a  larger  number,  pdnQipattfy  to 
editors.  But,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  exWnsive  xiiivulation  of 
the  work  in  the  South  and  West,  it  ^as .  proposed  to  raise  a  fund 
by  subscription,  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose,- and;  the  edition 
so  subscribed  for  is  the  present,  designated  *  the  "Merchants' 
Edition." 

Among  the  first  to  respond  to  this  proposition,  were  two  of  the 
great  manufacturing  firms  already  mentioned — Messrs.  Merrick 
&  Sons  and  Wm,  Sellers  &  Co.  and  the  v?e\\-Vwo^u  ^xm  ^\ 
Mobbis  &  Jones  &  Co,,  commission  merclaan\;a  \\\  Vto\i,  ^V^^>  ^\fc* 
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This  firm  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  volame,  and  justice 
and  truth  alike  demand  that  it  should  be  stated,  no  house  in 
Philadelphia  is  more  zealous  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  of  iron,  or  evidently  solicitous  to  aid  whatever 
commends  itself  to  their  judgment  as  likely  to  benefit  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  extensive  silk  house  of  Morris  L.  Hallowell 
&  Co.,  was  the  next  to  contribute  to  this  fund.  This  firm,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  distinguished  no  less  for  their  efforts 
and  expenditures  to  benefit  the  city,  than  for  the  vastness  and 
richness  of  their  stock  in  trade,  and  the  excellence  of  their  business 
appointments,  which  exalt  the  commercial  reputation  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  old  and  well-known  house  of  Siter,  Price  &  Co.,  is 
entitled  to  like  praise.  Abbott,  Johnes  &  Co.,  extensive  impor- 
ters of  silks,  James,  Kent,  Santee  &  Co.,  a  first  class  dry  goods 
jobbing  house,  Myers,  Claghorn  &  Co.,  well-known  auctioneers, 
Truitt,  Brother  &  Co.,  leading  jobbers  in  hardware,  were  con- 
tributors, and  are  houses  that  would  do  honor  to  any  city.  John 
Grigg,  Esq.,  ever  foremost  among  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city  in 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  public  spirit,  was  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  fund.  S.  J.  Bestor,  Esq.,  an  extensive  dealer  in  Watches 
and  Jewelry  and  a  most  enterprising  merchant,  is  also  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  very  liberal  contribution 
in  their  behalf.  He  is  the  more  entitled  to  be  thus  specially 
mentioned  because  his  excellent  establishment  is  not  elsewhere 
alluded  to  in  this  volume. 


•  •  •  . ' 
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SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  MERCHANTS'  EDITION. 

Abbott,  Johnes  A  Co Tin's  and  Jobbers  of  Silks  and  Fancj  Goods, 339  Market  Street. 

Agard  ft  Co Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Fars  and  Straw  Goods... ..323  Market  Street. 

Anspach,  Reed  A  Co Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Dr7good8.» S.  W.  3d  kCberrj, 

Arnold,  Nosbaum  &  NIrd- 

linger Exclusively  Wholesale  Clothing 66  North  Third. 

Arthur,  Bumham  &  Gilroy  Manufncturers  of  Patent  Articles N.E.lOth  &  George 

Atwood,  White  A  Co Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 436  Market  Street. 

Baeder,  Delaney  &  Adam- 
son Glue,  Sand  Paper 14  South  Fourth. 

Bailey,  Joshua  L Imp.  and  Jobber  of  Am.  and  Foreign  Drygoods...213  Market  Street. 

Baird,  John Marble  Works Ridge  Ayenue  ab. 

Spring  Garden. 

Barcroft  A  Co Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 405  Market  Street. 

Bennett  A  Co Tower  Hall  Clothing  Store 518  Market  Street. 

Bestor,  S.  J Imp.  and  Dealer  in  Watches  and  Jewelry 34  South  Third. 

Biddle,  E.  C.  A  J Publishers  and  Booksellers 508  Minor  St. 

Brown,  David  S.  A  Co Domestic  Drygoods  Com.  Merchants.. 44  South  Front. 

Billings,  Roop  A  Washing- 
ton   Com.  Merch'ts  A  Importers  of  Fancy  Drygoods,  24  Bank  St. 

Bunn,  Raiguel  A  Co Jobbers  of  Fancy  Drygoods. 137  North  Third. 

Brown,  John  H.  ACo Importers  A  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 307  Market  St. 

Browning  A  Brothers Dye  Stufb  and  Paints 30  North  Front. 

Burnett,  SexA)n  A  Swear- 

ingen Imp's  A  Jobbers  of  Hosiery  A  Fan(7  Drygoods..409  Market  St. 

Buzby  &  Co Commission  Merchants  in  Flour,  etc 031  Market  St. 

Campbell,  Jas.  R.A  Co Jobbers  of  Drygoods 304  Market  St. 

Canby,  Neville  A  Hughes.  Jmporters  of  Hosiery  and  Fancy  Drygoods,  Mfs 

of  Yen.  Blind  and  Up.  Trimmings 245  Market  St. 

Campbell,  A.  ACo Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Goods Manayunk. 

Carr,  G.  W.  A  Co Whalebone  and  Rattan 124  Willow. 

Childs  A  Peterson Publishers 602  Arch  St 

Cope,  Brothers. Shipping  Merchants 1  Walnut 

Cresson,  Walter Manufacturer  of  Saws 603  Commerce. 

Crowson  A  Brother Manufs  of  Scarfii,  Comforters,'Hood8  A  Hosiery..Germantown. 

Crew,  Benjamin  J.  A  Co....Manufacturing  Chemists 6th  A  Cumberland. 

Ch'.ttick,  W.  G.  A  Co Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 438  Market  St. 

Carpenter,  Henzey  A  Co... .Drugs  and  Chemicals 737  MarketSt 

Conover  A  Brothers Manuf  s  and  Dealers  in  Boots  and  Shoes 624  Market  St. 

Divine  A  Tomlinson Manufs  of  Scarfs,  Comforters,  Hoods  A  Hosiery  ..Branchtown  Mill, 

near  Germant'n. 

Drown,  W.  A.  A  Co Manufacturers  of  Umbrellas  and  Parasols 246  MarketSt. 

Engel  A  Wolf Brewers 352  Dlllwyn  St 

Evans  A  Watson Manufacturers  of  Safes 26  South  Fourth. 

Famham,  Elirkham  A  Co..Dome8tic  Drygoods  Com.  Merchants. 220  Chestnut  St. 

Field,  Longstreth  A  Co Imp's  and  Jobbers  of  Hardware,  Guns,  etc 440  Market  St 

Fithian,  Jones  A  Co Imp's  and  Jobl)cr8  of  British  and  Am.  Goods 215  Markot  St. 

Frf>cman  A  Simpson Distillers  and  llectifiers 100  8outh  Front. 

Falforth  A  Lovclidge Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Woolen  IIoAiery (h>rmantown. 

UarseJ,  R.  A  Bro Manufacturers  of  Denims,  Bucks,  Ac Frankford. 

Oerker,  H.,  Son  A  Co Glue,  Sand  Paper,  Gelatine,  etc 20  North  Fifth. 

Ghziskej,  Charlee  M Hardware  Commission  Merchant .IQ  A  IB  N.  ¥itUu 
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am,  TboniM  R Torefgn  and  Domettie  Drygoodt  Com.  Mer's 212  Chestnut  St. 

Olrard  Vire  Inf arane*  Co^IIon.  Joel  Jooea,  President.^ 416  Walnat  St. 

(Irant,  Haml.  J,  ft  Co Chenafealif,  Dje  Stafb^elc 139^South  Water. 

Oiif(i{,  John Bankf-r 226  Walnat  St. 

OaiUott,  Kmorj  k  Co Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Hoase  Famishing 

Drygoods,  Cartidn  Biaterials,  Ac 327  Market  St. 

OranlaM,  Norria  k  IIa6y...Manafactarers  of  Drygoods... 20  Soath  Fourth. 

Grnody,  Wardin  k  Co Importers  of  Hosiery,  Qloves,  etc 229  Chestnut  St. 

Uaddock,  R««d  k  Co Mannfoctarers  and  Dealers  in  Boots,  Shoes  and 

Straw  Goods 440  Market  St 

IlalloweU,  M.  L.  A  Co Importers  &  Jobbers  of  Silks  &  Fancy  Goods 333  Market  St 

Harper,  T.  Ksmonde Manufocturer  of  Watch  Cases Walnat  A  Dock. 

Harrison,  A.  W Perfumery,  Soaps,  Ink,  Ac 26  S  Seventh. 

Harrison,  Brothers  k  Co...Nanafacturers  of  Chemicali«,  White  Lead,  etc....47  Soath  Front 

Hsndry  k  Harris Manufs  &  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Boots  &  Shoes..N.  W.  3d  A  Arch. 

Halter,  Simon Manufocturer  of  Umbrellas  and  Parasols Market  &  Third. 

Hansel,  H.  W Manufacturer   of    Ladies',  Dress  Trimmings, 

Fringes,  &c 20  N.  Foorth. 

Hoopes  k  Townsend Bolts,  Rivets,  Nuts,  etc 1330  Buttonwood. 

Jamaii  Kent,  Santee  A  Co.. Wholesale  Dealers  and  Importers  of  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Dry  Goods 239  N.  Third. 

Jeoks  k  Ogden Importers  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  Wholesale 

Dealers  in  Paints,  Oils  and  Spices,  Manu- 
facturers of  White  Lead,  Zinc  Paints,  eto....l60  N.  Third. 

Johnson,  L.  k  Co* Stereotypers  and  Typo  Founders 606  Sansom. 

Johnson,  T.  kJ.W.k  Co...Publitiher8  and  Booksellers 535  Chestnut 

JonM  k  Cummings. Jobbers  of  Fancy  Drygoods 39  N.  Third. 

K<dlty,  Edwin  A Mnnufaoturer  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Ac 16  Bank  St 

Kamptri  J.  A  A Manuftrs.  of  Ladies*  Dress  Trimmings,  Ac 33  S.  Fourth. 

Lane,  A.  T Wholesale  Clothing 419  Market  St 

Zionnlg,  N.  A  Co Manufikoturers  of  Chemicals 112  S.  Front 

L«?y,  L.  J.  A  Co Drygoods 811  Chestnut  St 

Ltnooln,  Wood  k  Nlohol8...Bonuot8  and  Straw  Goods,  eto.. 725  Chestnut  St 

Ltpplnootti  J.B.  k  Oo. Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 22  A  24  N.  Fourth. 

UtUa)  A.W.  liiCo Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Drygoods. 311  Market  St 

LtiUa  k  Stokes.. ...Com.  Merchants  and  Importers  of  Foreign  Dry- 

goodfs  Agents  for  Pacific  Mills  Goods,  and 

Portsmouth  and  Hadley  Lawns.» 235  Chestnut  St 

Looke»  E.  J^  Oo Alcohol  Burning  Fluid,  etc... 1010  Market  St 

Long,  James........ ....Mauufkoturer  of  Cotton  and  Woolen   Goods, 

Quaker  City  MiUs,  2d  and  Oxford Office  408  Merch't 

Luoaa,  John  Jb  Ci> Manufkcturers  of  Paints 130  Arch  St 

LadwiK%  Kueedler  ft  Oi>.....Imp*s  and  Jobbers  in  For.  A  Domotitio  Goods.  ...36  N.  Third. 

M<Mlum  ft  Oo Carpet  ManuTs  **Glen  Echo*'  Mills,  German 509  Chestnut  St 

MK^lIloa$h  ft  Co......>. ManufoeturarsofQalTaniaedlron..... Prime  and  11th. 

MaiKar|[««  Charlos  ft  Co......MauaftMrturer8  and  Dealers  in  Paper....... 30  South  Sixth. 

Naritn  ft  Wolff. Whole^al•  Dealers  in  For.  A  Domestic  Drygoods-SSS  Market  St 

Maaon  ft  Co... Importcrsand  Jobbers  of  Drygoods. 434  MarketSt 

Mason.  J»m«a  S.  ft  Ci> MaQu(Vt».  of  Masou*9  ChalK'uge  Blacking  and 

Writing  Inks,  Deal*8  in  fine  Havana  Segar8..1i0  North  Front 

MmmI,  J\>htt  a  ft  Sons. MaQufikctttr^rs  of  Plated  Ware Cheetnut  A  9th. 

MakhHr.  TtKHJk  ft  Oo iBSp^vrters  of  Hi>«4ory 8  North  Third. 

Mevrkk  ft  S^a^^ MachiuUts,  Kugiue  Builaers.eie South^k  Foundry. 

5th  ft  Washingn 
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Milefs  J.  &  Son...i. Manitflietiiren  of  Booti  and  Shoet* 40  8outh  Foartlu 

Morrifl  &  JonM  &  Go Iron  and  Steel  Merchants 16th  &  Market 

Mnrphy  k  Allison Gar  Builders,  etc 1908  Market. 

Myers,  Claghom  &  Go Auctioneers 232  Market  St. 

Mewhall,  T.  A.  k  Go Sugar  Refiners 409  Race  St. 

Peabody,  Geo.  F.  &  Go„ Domestic  Drygoods  Com.  Merchants 24  South  Front. 

Pearce,  George  &  Go.........Manufaoturers  and  Importers  of  Embroideries 

and  Laces 241  Ghestnut  St. 

Perot,  T.  Morris  &  GOm Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  DruKS,  Chemicals, 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Dye  Stuffs,  Ac 621  Market  St. 

Penna.  Central  R.  B.  Co....  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  President 240  S  Third  St. 

Phil.,  Wil.  &  Bal.  R.  R.Co..S.  M.  Felton,  President Broad &Prime  Sts. 

Phil,  nre  A  Life  Ins.  Co....R.  P.  King,  President 483  Chestnut. 

Plate,  J.  T.,  &  Schottler.....Importers  of  Cloth,  Hooiery,  etc 287  Chestnnt. 

Price,  Ferris  &  Go Importers  and  Dealers  in  White  Goods,  Linens, 

and  Embroideries,  etc ..626  Market  St. 

Riegel.  Balrd  &  Go .Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 47  North  Third. 

Ropengarten  &  Sons Manufoctnring  Chemists * 17th  A  Fitswater. 

Rosenheim,  Brooks  &  Co...Importer8  and  Jobbers  of  Ribbons,  Millinery 

and  Straw  Goods. 481  Market  St. 

Roes,  Schott  A  Go Wholesale  Dealers  in  For.  A  Dom.  Drygoods 261  Market. 

Saunders,  J.  k  M Manufacturers  and|Jobbers  of  Boots,  Shoes  and 

Straw  Goods..... 84  North  Fourth. 

Schaffer  ft  Roberts Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Hosiery  and  Fancy 

Goods.. 429  Market  St. 

Sellers,  Wm.  &  Go Founders  and  Machinists..; 16th  &  Penna.  ar. 

Selsor,  Cook  &  Go Mann&cturers  of  Cast  Steel  Goflfee  Mills,  Straw 

Gutters,  Wrought  Iron  Shutter  Bolts,  and 

Cast  Steel  Shovels Germantown. 

Senat,  Brothers  &Go Importers  of  White  Goods. 288  Chestnut. 

Shapleigh,  Rue  ft  Go Importers  of  Linens,  White  Goods,  Embroideries 

and  Laces 329  Market  St. 

Sheble,  Lawson  &  Fisher...Manufacturers  of  Forks 3  N.  6th. 

Shoemaker,  Robt.  ft  Go T^liolesale  Druggists,  Manufacturers  of  White 

Lead,  Zinc  Paints,  Putties  and  Varnishes, 
Importers  and  Dealers  in  For.  and  Domestic 
Window  Gl»ss.« N.  B.  4th  ft  Race. 

Sibley,  Molten  ft  Woodruir.Tmp's  and  Jobbers  of  Silk  and  Fancy  Goods 326  Market  St. 

Simons,  Geo.  W.  ft  Bro Manufecturers  of  Jewelry 610  Sansom. 

SharplesB,  Brothers Importers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of  Staple  Dry- 
goods  » N.  W.  8th  ft  Chest. 

Siter,  Price  &  Go Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 316  Market  St. 

Simons,  Coleman  ft  Go Wagon  Makers,  etc 1109  N.  Front 

Slade,  Alfred  ft  Go Domestic  Drygoods  Com.  Merchants 40  South  Front 

Sleeper  ft  Fenner« Manufiwsturers  of  Umbrellas  andParasols 336  Market. 

SUnpeon,  Hood Manufiicturer  of  Cotton  Goods  ete. Fairmount. 

Souder,  E.  A.  ft  Co Shipping  and  Com.  Merchants 3  Deck  St 

Steel,  William Manufacturer  of  Leather  Belting,  Dealer  in  Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  Machinery,  Dye  Wares,  Oils, 
and  Msnurrs  Findings,  of  all  descrlptlo«8...24  North  Front 

Stockton,  J.  H.  ft  Co Leather  Belting,  Card  Clothing,  Reeds,  Heddles, 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Machinery,  Dye  Stuffs, 
Oils,  and  Manufacturers  Findings,  of  all 
descriptions • 10  S.  Front. 
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Stoddart,  J.  A Depot  of  American  Watch  Oo.*b  Watehes  and 

Moyemente,  also  Manufacturer  and  Dealer 

in  Jewelry,  Ac 34  S.  Third. 

Stuart  A  Brother.. Importers  of  Drygoods 13  Bank. 

Stuart  k  Peterson Manufacturers  of  Stoves,  Hollow  Ware,  Ac .Willow  ab  18tb. 

Struthers,  William.. Marble  Dealer .1022  Market  St. 

Thomas,  Joel .....Manufacturer  of  Ruches,  Ac 26  S.  Fifth. 

Thomas  A  Slartin Domestic  Drygoods  Com.  Merchants 217  Chestnut. 

Thompson,  Lewis  A  Go Marble  and  Mahogany. » 11th  A  Ridge  At. 

Tredick,  Stokes  A  Go Domestic  Drygoods  Com.  Merchants. 18  S.  Front  St 

Troemner,  Henry... Manufacturer  of  Scales,  Ac. 710  Market  St. 

Tbompron,  J.  H.  &  Co Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Boots  and  Shoes..314  Market  St. 

Truitt,  Brother  k  Go Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Hardware„ 529  Market  St. 

Teain,  Gharles  h  Go Importers  of  German  and  French  Drygoods, 

Agents  ibr  Germantown  Hosiery.. 9  Bank  St. 

Wain,  Morris  8.  &  Go Shipping  and  Gom.  Merchants 130  S.  Del.  Avon. 

Way,  J.T.  &  Go Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Drygoods 28  North  Third. 

Weafer,  Fitler  h  Go..^ Manufacturersof  Gordage 23  North  Water. 

Welling,  Goffln  k  Go Domestic  Drygoods  Gom.  Merchants 116  Chestnut. 

Wetherill  A  Brother Chemicals,  White  Lead 47  N.  2d  St. 

Whitaker,  Wm Manu&cturor  of  Tickings  and  Stripes Store  408  Merch't 

Whitney,  Asa  k  Sons........Manufiieturers  of  Car  Wheels. 16th  A  Gallowhill. 

Wiler  A  Moss Manufacturers  Stair  Rods 226  S.  Fifth. 

Wilcox,  Brothers  A  Co Com.  Merchants  in  Fancy  Drygoods,  Hosiery,  Ac.ll.Bank  St. 

Wilson  k  Merritt Importers  and  Wholesale  DruggiHts,  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Dyes,  Chemicals,  Ac.,  Mannfactarers 
of  White  Lead,  Zinc,  Colors,  Ac,  Agents  and 
Operators  in  For.  k  Dom.  Patent  Medicines,  208  Market  St. 

Wilson,  Ghilds  t  Go Wagon  Makers,  etc » St.  John  A  Butt'd. 

Wilstadi,  Wm.  P.  A  Go Importers,  Manafacturers  and  Dealers  in  Sad- 
dlery Hardware,  Carriage  Trimmings  and 
Harness  Mountings,  embracing  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  dty 88  North  Third. 

Wood  k  Erringer. Domestic  Drygoods  Gom.  Merchants.. 117  Chestnut. 

Wood  A  Perot Manufiusturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 1136  Ridge  At. 

Wray,  Alex'r  A  Co Importers  of  English  and  German  Goods 239  Chestnut. 

Wright,  Smith  k  Co Imp*s  A  Job's  of  China,  Glass  and  Queensware,  505  Market  St 

Wurts,  Austie  A  M'yeigh...Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Drygoods. 311  Market  St 

Yale,  TJnus  Jr.  A  Go Locks,  Safes,  &C... 248  N.  Front 

TardyQihnore  A  Go Silk  and  Fancy  Drygoods. 40  A  42  N.  3d. 


PREFACE. 


The  Title  of  this  Yolame  defines  its  subject ;  and  the  subject^ 
it  is  presamed,  explains  its  object.  The  Author,  however,  desires 
to  adrert  briefly  to  the  oircnmstances  that  impelled  him  to  undergo 
the  Tast  amount  of  hard,  thankless,  profitless .  labor  which  the 
preparation  of  a  Yolume  like  this,  however  imperfectly  executed, 
necessarily  involves,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  an  un- 
dertaking, which,  as  an  individual  enterprise,  unaided  by  munici- 
pal or  corporate  favor,  is,  it  is  believed,  wholly  unprecedented. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  source  of  mortification  to  the  ac- 
tive friends  of  Philadelphia,  that  mainly  through  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  rivals,  and  the  misappreheu8i9n  of  her  resources,  she 
has  gradually  receded  from  her  former  glorious  position  in  the 
commercial  firmament,  until  now  she  is  regarded  by  many  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  portions  of  our  own  country,  as  a  mere  speck 
on  the  horizon.  Her  enemies  have  industriously  circulated,  far  and 
wide,  reports  which,  if  unexplained,  must  prove  detrimental  to  her 
interests ;  and  the  declension  of  her  foreign  commerce  has  been  to 
them  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  The  friends  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  other  hand,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  have  not  been  fur- 
nished with  facts  to  counteract  these  prejudicial  statements  ;  and 
are  themselves  scarcely  aware  what  a  beautiful  fabric  she  has 
erected, — more  important  in  every  truly  national  point  of  view  than 
Foreign  Trade, — dedicated  to  Home  Industry  and  American 
Manufactures.     The  leading  organs  of  the  enlightened  sentiment 
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of  the  city  have  earnestly  and  repeatedly  called  npon  the  corporate 
authorities  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of  its  Prodnctive  In- 
dustry ;  and  yarious  attempts  have  been  made  by  individuals,  and 
by  Committees  of  Commercial  Associations,  to  effect  this  object, 
but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment  seemed  insur- 
mountable. More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Edward  Tounq,  the 
publisher  of  this  volume,  solicited  the  writer  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  work  on  the  Manufactures  of  Philadelphia, 
promising  his  assistance  in  the  collection  of  materials.  The 
Author  will  be  pardoned  a  digression  firom  the  narrative  to  bear 
testimony  how  nobly  his  associate  has  redeemed  his  promise- 
how  faithfully  he«  has  persevered.  Without  his  co-operation,  it  is 
probable  thiis  volume  would  be  far  less  complete  than  it  now  is. 
Foreseeing,  perhaps,  only  a  portion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered and  surmounted,  and  presuming  that  with  certainty 
he  could  readily  supply  his  own  deficiencies  by  obtaining  able  as- 
sistance— a  hope  in  which  he  has  been  grievously  disappointed — 
the  Author  acceded  to  the  request,  and  originated  a  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  an  outline  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  honored  it  with  an  approbatory  resolution,  and 
to  the  Press  who  generally  commended  it,  and  invited  the  co- 
operation of  Manufacturers.  Other  encouraging  inducements 
were  offered.  Barton  H.  Jenks,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ''alive"  men 
of  this  city,  volunteered  a  liberal  subscription ;  John  Grigg, 
Esq.,  tendered  his  name  and  assurances  of  future  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  enterprise ;  John  Biddlb,  of  the  firm  of  E.  C.  &  J. 
Biddle,  and  William  L.  Behn,  of  the  firm  of  Brooke,  Tyson  & 
Rehn — men  of  well-known  public  spirit — contributed  suggestions 
and  valuable  information  from  their  stores  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  this  encourage- 
ment, the  labor  was  commenced.  Here,  however,  the  historical 
record  must  close.     Beyond  this  point  there  lies  a  dreary,  panic 
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winter ;  and  a  recital  of  facts  attending  the  collection  of  ma 
terials  and  statistics  would  inyolve  a  revelation  of  too  many  dif 
ficnlties, — ^interposed  in  part  by  the  widely  extended  field  oyer 
which  we  were  compelled  to  travel  in  search  of  desired  informa- 
tion, and  in  part  by  the  indifference  manifested  by  many  of  the 
very  persons  whose  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  publica- 
tion,— ^to  be  pleasant  in  retrospection,  though  perhaps  profitable 
for  instruction  to  other  adventurous  persons. 

Passing  over  the  circumstances  which  rendered  the  task  more 
arduous  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  Author  desires  to  state, 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  he  claims  to  have  acted 
with  strict  impartiality,  bol^  as  respects  persons  and  facts.    If 
injustice  has  been  done  in  any  instance  to  individuals — a  fact 
of  which  he  is  at  present  not  conscious — he  would  deeply  regret 
it;  but  the  omission  to  notice  or  mention  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment he  cannot  consent  to  consider  an  act  of  injustice. 
It  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the   nar- 
rative to  notice  individual  establishments  at  all ;   and   where 
such  are  introduced  it  has  been  done  parenthetically,   or  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  or  because  they  creditably  represent 
the  other  establishments  in  the  same  branch.     The  insertion  of 
names  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  for  they  are  perpe- 
tually changing  though  the    establishment  or    business   which 
they  represent  survive  unchanged.     A  Philadelphia   BiLsiness 
Directory,  for  a  full  list  of   names,  and  Ure^s  Dictionary  of 
Manufactures,  for  a  description  of  processes,  are  a  natural  com- 
plement  of  this  volume.     In  the  selection  of  matter  for  inser- 
tion  as   facts,   the  Author  has  regarded  first,   accuracy;    sec- 
ondly, novelty  or  interest.     It  would  have  been  easy  by  less 
exactness  as  to  -the  accuracy  of  matters  of  fact  to  multiply  de- 
tails, and  to  increase  the  interest  or  "spiciness"  of  the  volume; 
hut  even  in  a  dearth  of  real  facts  **  doubtful  facts"  have  not  been 
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resorted  to.  But  the  circomstance  which  more  than  any  other 
caused  the  rejection  of  much  interesting  matter  waa — the  toani  of 
9pace.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
secret  springs  of  publishing  success,  that  a  Yolnme  on  this  subject^ 
to  be  useful,  must  not  exceed  in  size  or  price  certain  prescribed 
limits.  This  principle^-which,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  was  unalterable — was  ever  present  to  the  Author's  eye, 
rendering  him  apprehensive  lest  by  treating  one  snbject  at  too 
much  length,  he  would  be  prevented  from  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  another  equally  important.  The  theme  is  so  compre- 
hensive, that  what  may  be  deemed  essential  preoccupied  the 
entire  space  to  the  exclusion  of  novelties,  patented  improvements, 
undeveloped  manufactures,  and  thus  matters  of  great  interest 
have  unavoidably  and  of  necessity  been  omitted. 

The  Author  desires  to  render  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness 
to  all  who  in  any  way  aided  him,  and  special  acknowledgments 
to  WiLUAM  C.  Kent  of  James,  Kent,  Santee  &  Co.,  to  Dr.  J. 
L.  Bishop,  O.  W.  Kibbib,  Thomas  Shriver,  Wm.  Y.  Carver, 
John  D.  Stockton,  and  Dr.  James  Moore.  For  the  mecban^* 
ical  execution  of  the  volume  he  is  indebted  to  the  follow- 
ing persons :  George  Charles,  Stereotyper ;  Jos.  W.  Rayner, 
Proof  Reader;  Charles  Magarqe  &  Co.,  Paper-makers;  King 
k  Baird,  Printers ;  Miller  k  Burlock,  Binders. 

Philadelphia,  July,  1858.  E.  T.  F. 
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MANUFACTURES-CAUSES  OF  EMINENCE  IN. 


The  term  Manufacture^  in  its  derivative  sense,  signifier 
—making  by  hand.  Its  modern  acceptation,  however,  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  its  original  meaning;  arid  it  is  now 
applied  partieulariy  to  those  products  which  are  made 
extensively  by  machinery,  without  much  aid  from  manual 
labor.  The  word  therefore  is  an  extremely  flexible  one ; 
and  as  Political  Economists  do  not  agree  in  opinion, 
whether  millers  and  bakers  are  properly  manufacturers 
or  not,  we  shall,  if  need  be,  take  advantage  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  consider  as  Manufactures  what  strictly  may 
belong  to  other  classifications  of  productive  industry. 

The  end  of  every  Manufacture  is  to  increase  the  utility 
of  objects  by  modifying  their  external  form  or  changing 
their  internal  constitution.  In  some  instances,  substances 
that  would  otherwise  be  utterly  worthless,  are  converted 
into  the  most  valuable  products — as  the  hoo&  of  certain 
animals  into  Prussiate  of  Potash ;  the  offal  into  Gold- 
beater's Skin  ;  and  especially  rags  into  Paper.  Thus  benef- 
icent in  their  general  object,  it  is  scarcely  remarkable 
that  modem  Manufactures  are  principally  distinguished 
for  their  ameliorating  influence  upon  man's  social  condi- 
tion. By  cheapening  manufactured  products  they  put 
I       ■  (21) 
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within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes  what  in  forn^er 
times  was  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy  and  noble. 
The  servant,  the  artisan,  and  the  husbandman  of  England, 
at  the  present  time  have  more  palatable  food,  better 
clothing  and  better  furniture,  than  were  possessed  by 
^'  the  gentilitie"  in  ihe  ^^  golden  days"  of  Queen  Bess.  In 
no  other  equally  extensive  districts  of  the  world  are  the 
people  generally  so  well  off  as  to  physical  comforts,  or  so 
intellectually  progressive,  as  in  England  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  none  have  Manufactures  as  yet  attained  equal 
prominence  as  branches  of  industry.  In  1850  there  were 
employed  in  Textile  Manufactures  alone,  the  following : 

Mills  in  the  United  Kinqdom. 

England  and  Wales.    Sootland.       Ireland.  Total. 

Mills, 3,699  550  91  4,340 

Spindles, 22,859,010  2,256,408  532,303  25,647,721 

Power  Looms, 272,586  28,811  2,517  303,914 

MofVing  Power,  Steam,  (horses)  91,610  13,857  2,646  108,113 

.  «*           «        Water,    "        18,214  6,004  1,886  26,104 

The  persons  employed  in  these  mills  numbered  596,082, 
fef  whom  40,775  were  children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  329,577  were  females  above  thirteen.  In  the 
tfnited  States,  the  most  important  of  the  Textile  Mahu- 
tactures  are  those  of  Cotton  and  Wool.  In  1850  there 
was  employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  a  capital  of 
$74,500,931 ;  consuming  641,240  bales  of  cotton  annually, 
and  producing  about  763,000,000  yards  of  sheetings, 
shirtings,  calicoes,  &c.,  and  27,000,000  lbs.  of  yarn, 
valued  for  the  entire  product  at  $61,869,184.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  was  92,286,  of  whom  33,150 
were  males,  and  59,136  were  females.  Massachusetts 
contained  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  spin- 
dles in  the  United  States,  and  about  one-half  the  capital 
invested  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  was  owned  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  Woolen  Manufacture  of  the  United  Statos 
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employed  a  capital  of  about  $28,000,000;  consaminf 
71,000,000  lbs.  of  Wool,  worth  $25,000,000 ;  and  the  pro- 
duct  was  valued  at  $43,207,545.  It  is  more  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States  than  the  Cotton 
ManufisK^ture,  yet  Massachusetts  employs  in  it  one  third 
of  the  whole  capital  and  consumes  one  third  of  the  WooL 
But  the  future  of  manufocturing  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  its  effects  upon  society,  must  not 
be  judged  from  its  present  development  in  Massachusetts. 
In  1810,  according  to  the  census,  Virginia,  the  two  Caro 
Unas  and  Georgia  manufactured  greatly  more  in  quantity 
and  value  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  fabrics  than  the  whole 
of  New  England ;  and  North  Carolina  produced  double  as 
many  yards  as  Massachusetts.  We  doubt  not  the  supe- 
rior intellectual  energy  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
has  attracted  much  that,  with  equality  in  this  particular, 
combined  with  superior  physical  advantages,  will  again 
be  attracted  elsewhere.  Manufacturing  enterprise  in  the 
"United  States  is  yet  in  its  experimental  stage.  The  peo- 
ple have  but  recently  recovered  from  the  delusion  that 
Manufactures  are  injurious  to  national  prosperity.  They 
have  not  had  time  to  study  the  conditions  upon  which 
success  in  Manufactures  depends,  or  to  comprehend  the 
lines  that  naturally  and  properly  separate  human  pursuits. 
In  future  times,  a  manufitcturer  will  no  more  think  of 
consulting  merely  his  personal  inclinations,  or  one  favora- 
ble circumstance,  in  the  location  of  his  manufactory,  than 
the  agriculturist,  for  a  similar  reason,  would  choose  for  the 
field  of  his  operations  the  Pilot  Knob  of  Missouri,  or  the 
gold-seeker  the  sands  of  New  Jersey.  As  yet  manufac- 
turers are  working  independently  not  only  of  each  other, 
but  of  the  general  laws  that  underlie  economical  produc- 
tion. Being  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  locality,  they  have 
not  concentrated  or  combined  their  efforts ;  and  the  buyers 
of  manufactared  goods  being  in  doubt  as  to  the  Home 
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Market,  give  their  confidence  to  European  manufacturers. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  submit,  with  due 
deference,  to  the  consideration  of  both  these  classes,  some 
suggestions  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  and  of 
other  countries ;  and  to  endeavor  to  aid  them — ^First :  by 
considering  what  are  the  requisites  to  prosperity  or  the  causes 
iff  economical  production  in  Manufactures  ;  Secondly :  by  in- 
dicating a  locality  possessing  the  advantages  for  manufactur- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  Thirdly :  by  showing 
the  progress  already  made  in  Manvfaxstures  in  thai  locality. 

L  Political  Economists  divide  the  essential  requisites 
of  production  into  two — Labor,  and  appropriate  natural 
objects.  To  these,  in  Manufactures,  we  must  certainly  add 
Capital.  But  the  productive  efficacy  of  all  productive 
agents,  as  every  one  has  observed,  varies  greatly  at  various 
times  and  places,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  and  due  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  partly  moral  and  partly  ^^Ay^ica/. 
Foremost  among  the  moral  circumstances  conducive  and 
essential  to  prosperity,  especially  in  Manufactures,  are 
freedom  of  industry  and  security  of  property.  We  need 
but  glance  at  the  history  of  any  European  nation,  France 
in  particular,  to  discover  that  governmental  interference 
with  industry  is  baneful  in  its  effects,  and  that  monopo* 
lies  and  corporation  privileges  retard  progress.  "  I  have 
frequently  seen,"  says  Roland  de  la  Plati^re,  a  minister 
of  state  during  the  French  Revolution,  ^^manufacturers 
visited  by  a  band  of  satellites,  who  put  all  in  confusion  in 
their  establishments,  spread  terror  in  their  families^  cut 
the  stuff  from  the  frames,  tore  off  the  warp  from  the 
looms,  and  carried  them  away  as  proofs  of  infringement ; 
the  manufacturers  were  summoned,  tried  and  condemned; 
their  goods  confiscated;  copies  of  their  judgment  of  con- 
fiscation posted  up  in  every  public  place ;  future  reputa- 
tion, credit,  all  was  lost  and  destroyed.    And  for  what 
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offense  7  Because  they  had  made  of  worsted  a  kind  of 
cloth  called  «Aay,  such  as  the  English  nsed  to  manufacture, 
and  even  sell  in  !France,  while  the  French  regulations 
stated  tiiat  that  kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  with 
fHohair.  I  have  seen  other  manufeicturerB  treated  in  the 
same  way,  because  they  had  made  camlets  of  a  particular 
width,  used  in  England  and  Germany,  for  which  there 
was  a  great  demand  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries,  and  from  several  parts  of  France,  while  the 
French  regulations  prescribed  other  widths  for  camlets. 
There  was  no  free  town  where  mechanical  invention 
could  find  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the  monopolists 
— no  trade  but  what  was  clearly  and  explicitly  described 
by  the  statutes  could  be  exercised — ^none  but  what  was 
included  in  the  privileges pf  some  corporation." 

In  England  freedom  of  industry  dates  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  monopolies  in  1624 ;  and  there  can  be  no  question, 
as  McCulloch  observes,  that  ^*  Freedom  and  security — free- 
dom to  engage  in  every  employment,  and  to  pursue  our 
own  interest  in  our  own  way,  coupled  with  an  intimate 
conviction  that  acquisitions,  when  made,  might  be  securely 
enjoyed  or  disposed  of — have  been  the  most  copious 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  power.  There  have  been  only 
two  countries,  Holland  and  the  United  States,  which 
have,  in  these  respects,  been  placed  under  nearly  similar 
oircumstances  as  England ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  situation,  the  Dutch  have  long  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  the  most  industrious  and  opulent 
people  of  the  Continent — while  the  Americans,  whose 
situation  is  more  fiivorable,  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
career  of  improvement  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
known." 

In  the  United  States,  industry,  it  is  true,  is  generally 
free,  and  property  in  most  places  adequately  protected  by 
public  opinion  against  both  legislative  and  iao\>  V\o\<^\i^^  \ 
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but  our  advantages  in  these  respects  for  the  development 
of  enterprise  in  Manufactures  have  been  modified  and 
limited  by  fluctuating  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  competition.  Very  early  in  our  constitutional 
history  the  question  was  agitated — Shall  Government,  in 
adjusting  its  taxes  for  revenue*  so  discriminate  as  to  pro* 
teet  and  encourage  Home  Manufacturers,  or  in  other 
words,  to  diminish,  if  not  exclude,  foreign  competition 
in  our  markets?  This  question  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  but  proved  too  vast  for  popular  solution.  Their 
opinions  changed  with  the  current  of  argument,  like  the 
judgment  of  the  Dutch  Justice ;  and  the  decision  which 
they  had  made  promptly  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  attorneys  on  the  one  side,  was  as  promptly  reversed 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  att9rneys  on  the  other  side. 
Finally,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  majority  seem  to 
have  concluded  that,  as  posterity  had  done  nothing  for 
them  they  were  under  no  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for 
posterity.  In  the  mean  time  legislation  upon  the  ques- 
tion fluctuated  with  the  vacillation  in  public  sentiment ; 
and  capitalists  being  unable  to  calculate  with  certainty 
the  risks  involved,  were  timid  in  embarking  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  It  would  seem  therefore  that,  in 
addition  to  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry, 
success  in  Manufactures  implies  a  certain  and  stable,  if 
not  wise  policy  in  governmental  action  upon  questions 
affecting  manufacturing  interests. 

2.  Another  moral  cause  contributing,  and  in  fact  essen- 
tial to  eminence  in  manufacturing  industry,  is  the  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  By  intelligence^ 
in  this  connection,  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  under- 
standing necessary  to  enable  an  individual  to  become 
the  creator  or  the  lord  of  a  machine.  The  capacity  to 
contrive  and  invent  seems  so  much  a  part  of  the  original 
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constitution  of  n^in,  that  we  believe  there  is  in  every 
civilized  community  sufficient  ingenuity  and  mental 
power  to  have  originated  all  in  physical  science  that  has 
yet  been  devised  by  any.  The  mind  is  God's  machine, 
with  powers  seemingly  unlimited,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  thing  from  a  bad  pun  to  the  lever  of  Archimedes, 
the  flying  pigeon  of  Archytas  or  the  calculating  machine 
of  Babbage.  But  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  best  intellect  in  a  community  in  the  direc- 
tion of  practical  improvements,  depends  largely  upon  the 
approbation  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  successful  enters- 
prise  in  invention  or  mechanical  labor.  It  is  in  vain  to 
hope  that  ambition  will  spur  intellect  to  achieve  mechani- 
cal triumphs,  where  an  inventor  is  respected  less  than  a 
tinseled  soldier  or  a  ragged  lawyer.  It  is  in  vain  to  exr 
pect  that  mechanics  will  strive  to  acquire  any  extraordi- 
nary skill  where  mechanical  labor  is  degraded  to  serfdom, 
or  even  is  not  appreciated.  In  the  histories  of  nations, 
whose  rise  and  &11  are  classical  studies,  we  learn  that 
the  application  of  mind  to  invention  as  well  as  handicraft 
operations,  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  freemen.  ^^  In 
my  time,"  says  Seneca,  "  there  have  been  inventions  of 
this  sort — transparent  windows,  tubes  for  diffusing 
warmth  equally  through  all  parts  of  a  building ;  short- 
hand, which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  that  a 
writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  speaker.  But 
the  inventing  of  9uch  things  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves. 
Philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  her  office  to  teach  men 
how  to  use  their  hands."  Another  ancient  and  eminent 
teacher,  who  can  boast  of  a  disciple  here  and  there  in 
our  country,  considered  the  true  object  of  all  education 
and  philosophy  to  be — to  fit  men  for  war.  Need  we 
wonder  there  have  been  dark  ages  in  the  world's  history. 
Ifeed  we  say  that  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  such  a 
sterile  philoBophj',  the  arts  which  improve  ma\\  &  xa^X.^fvdX 
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condition  cannot  flourish.  The  prou^  position  of  New 
England — a  position  so  enviable  that  her  light  reflects 
lustre  on  States  with  which  she  is  allied — ^is  due  rather  to 
her  sound,  intelligent,  practical  philosophy,  than  to  any 
physical  advantages  or  original  intellectual  superiority. 
A  Yankee  lad  inhales  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
if  be  do  not  hear  from  his  father's  lips,  that  it  is  an 
important  part  of  his  duty  to  aid  in  extending  man's  em* 
pire  over  tne  material  worlds  and  every  available  addition 
to  human  force  for  accomplishing  that  end,  that  he  may 
originate,  will  be  a  sure  passport  to  the  respect  of  his 
neighbors,  if  not  to  fortune.  The  women  and  children 
are  educated  to  regard  ignorance  and  idleness  as  vices ; 
and  all,  deeming  it  honorable  to  add  something  to  the 
aggregate  product  of  their  country's  wealth,  co-operate  and 
lighten  the  original  curse,  for 

"  All  are  needed  by  each  one, 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

8.  A  third  cause  of  eminence  in  Manufacturing,  and  es* 
sential  to  economical  production,  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  moat  effective  laborers^  and  of  those  qualified  to  direct  labor. 
In  view  of  the  improvements  already  made,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert  that  a  time  will  never  come  when  automatic 
machines  will  dispense  entirely  with  manual  labor  in 
manufacturing.  So  fsir,  the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  stimulated  the  pressing  demand  for  educated  labor; 
and  if  we  can  at  all  judge  of  the  future,  success  will 
depend  more  and  more  upon  the  quality  of  the  labor 
employed.  Labor  is  effective  according  as  it  is  dexterous 
or  as  it  is  skillful.  In  purely  routine  processes,  dexterity 
may  be  the  quality  of  chief  value,  but  laborers  differ  in 
dexterity  almost  as  much  as  in  mechanical  skill.  English- 
men saj  that  a  laborer  in  Essex  is  cheaper  at  2s.  6d.  per 
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day  than  a  laborer  in  Tipperary  at  5(2. ;  and  as  operatives 
in  cotton  factories,  onr  manufiicturers  assert  that  one  Ame- 
rican girl  can  accomplish  as  much  in  a  given  time  as  two 
English  girls.  ^'  In  England,"  said  Mr.  Kempton,  before  the 
Committee  upon  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Commors, 
"  the  girls  tend  two  power-looms.  In  America  our  girls 
tend  generally  four  power-looms ;  some  for  years  tended 
five  power-looms,  and  some  tended  six  for  some  time, 
and  each  of  those  power-looms  turned  off  more  cloth 
than  I  have  found  any  power-looms  turn  off  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Cowell,  in  illustrating  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  operatives,  remarks — "  At  Mulhausen,  which 
is  styled  the  Manchester  of  France,  one  adult  and  two 
children  are  requisite  for  the  management  of  200  coarse 
threads,  and  they  gain  among  them  about  2«.  (48  cents)  at 
coarse  work.  At  Manchester  or  Bolton  one  adult  and 
two  children  can  manage  758  threads,  and  gain  among 
them  5«.  6(2.  per  day.  Thus,  although  wages  are  so  much 
lower  in  France,  the  difference  of  product  is  so  great  that 
the  cost,  in  money,  of  the  commodity  produced,  is  greater 
than  in  England.  In  the  former,  four  men  and  two 
children  are  required  to  manage  800  threads,  for  which 
they  receive  8«.,  while  in  the  latter  one  man  and  two 
children  are  capable,  with  the  best  machinery,  of  doing 
the  same,  and  their  wages  are  b%,  Qd.*' 

If  then  there  be  such  difference  in  the  productive  effi- 
cacy of  laborers,  in  operations  calling  for  mere  manual 
dexterity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  we  ascend  in  those 
departments  of  mechanics  and  manufactures,  in  which 
the  mind  has  a  considerable  part,  the  greater  must  be 
the  advantage  in  favor  of  intelligence  and  skill.  And 
such  is  the  fact.  The  only  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  labor,  is  the  amount  of  work  done  for  the  money 
paid — the  per  diem  earnings  of  the  workmen  being  in 
itself  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  tlie  coat  oi  \^oi: 
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That  workman  is  the  cheapest  who  can  prodace  the  most 
of  n  given  quality  for  a  given  sum  of  money;  whether  he 
earn  one  dollar  or  five  dollars  per  day,  and  that  manu- 
facturer can  produce  with  the  most  efficiency,  and  the 
loiiHt  cxpeiiHO,  other  things  being  equal,  who  can  ai  all 
iiffnii  command  the  requisite  supply  of  such  workmen. 

Ah  ingenious  mechanics  and  rapid  workmen,  the  Anglo- 
Amoricans  have  no  superiors.  As  skillful  workmen  in 
d<tpiirtniontH  for  which  they  have  been  specially  educated, 
tlic;  Knglish  arc  celebrated.  Regular  and  habitual  energy 
in  labor,  however,  is  a  characteristic  of  both.  They  have 
no  life  but  in  their  work — no  enjoyment  but  in  the  shop. 
Wljut  other  races  consider  amusement,  is  no  amusement 
to  Ihem.  But  in  England  and  America  there  is  a  marked 
dillVjrencc  between  the  quality  of  thelaborthat  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  country  and  in  the  towns.  In  fact,  in  or  near 
large  cities  only  can  labor  of  the  first  quality  be  obtained. 
"Ah  iron  Hhurpcnctli  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
timtinoAi  of  bin  fi-iond ;"  and  away  from  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  competition,  the  face  loseth  its  shaipness,  and  the 
hand  its  cunning.  Cities  are  in  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  in  thoir  attractive,  magnetic  influence  upon  talent  of 
iivary  dewiription.  "The  man  who  desires  to  employ  his 
pi^n,"  olmnrvoHOarey,  "  and  who  possesses  only  the  ability 
to  coiiduc't  a  <!Ountry  newspaper,  removes  to  the  interior, 
wliile  the  man  of  talent  leaves  his  country  paper  to  take 
charge  of  one  in  the  city.  The  dauber  of  portraits  leaves 
the  o\iy  to  travc^l  thfe  country  in  search  of  employment, 
whilt!  the  paintor  removes  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  or 
London.  The  inforior  lawyer,  physician,  surgeon,  den- 
tist or  merchant  nunovos  to  the  West,  while  the  superior 
one  leav(^H  the  West  and  settles  in  those  places  in  which 
population  is  dense  ;  where  the  means  of  production  are 
groat;  whore  talent  is  appreciated  and  best  paid;  and 
where  reputation,  when  acquired,  is  worth  possessing.*' 
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Superior  mecbanies  and  dexterous  workmen  manifest  a 
similar  preference  for  cities  and  an  abhorrence  of  isola- 
tion ;  bence,  if  for  no  otber  reason,  extensive  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  operations  must  be  conducted  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  isolated  localities.  In  a  limited  ex- 
perience, I  have  known  of  several  establishments  that  have 
failed  apparently  from  no  other  cause  than  the  impossi- 
bility of  filling  orders  promptly,  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  and  retaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  mechanics  in  an  unattractive  locality;  and  to  the 
disposition  to  select  such  situations  because  of  water 
power  or  some  other  circumstance,  we  ascribe  much  of 
the  past  embarrassments  of  our  manufacturers.  In  some 
of  the  secluded  manufacturing  villages  of  New  England, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  proprietors  to  fasten  such  superior 
workmen  as  they  may  have  seduced  thither,  by  aiding 
them  to  invest  their  earnings  in  a  house  and  lot,  which 
they  cannot  afterward  dispose  of  except  at  a  great  sacrifice ; 
but  the  practice,  it  would  seem,  is  rather  to  be  commended 
for  its  shrewdness  than  its  wisdom.  A  dependent  or 
dissatisfied  workman  can  hardly  be  an  efficient  one. 

As  respects  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  direct  laboTj  the 
supply  is,  in  all  places,  especially  in  isolated  localities,  far 
short  of  the  demand.  Foremost  in  this  class  it  can  be  no 
disparagement  to  place  scientific  men.  As  agents  of  eco- 
nomical production,  none  are  more  effective.  The  prog- 
ress of  Manufactures,  in  many  of  its  departments,  is 
intimately  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
progress  made  in  the  exact  sciences ;  and  to  the  experi- 
ments and  investigations  of  scientific  men — the  men  who 
peer  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  whether  concealed  in 
plants,  in  animals  or  minerals,  and  who 

**  Find  toDgaes  in  trees,  books  in  rnnnlng  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stoues,  and  good  in  every  thing," — 
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that  our  Manufactures  are  largely  indebted  for  their  pres- 
ent development,  and  upon  such  men,  we  must  rely  prin- 
cipally, as  we  may  do  with  confidence,  for  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  wealth,  that  at  a  future  day  will  give 
employment  and  wealth  to  millions  of  human  beings. 
But  scientific  men  are  not  abundant  even  in  the  centres 
where  Libraries,  Galleries  and  Academies  are  numerous; 
those  best  qualified  to  direct  labor  prefer  the  theatres 
offering  the  widest  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  their  abili- 
ties ;  and  even  inventors  have  discovered,  that  in  isolated 
localities,  they  may  exhaust  their  efforts  in  attempting 
what  has  been  better  executed  before. 

II.  Passing  to  the  phi/sical  causes  of  eminence  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  we  remark  they  are  more  obvious 
than  the  moral  causes,  but  not  more  important.  To  pro- 
duce manufactured  goods  of  a  given  quality  with  the  least 
expense  being  the  great  desideratum,  it  follows  that  what- 
ever contributes  to  economy  in  production,  whatever 
saves  labor,  or  transportation,  or  raw  materials,  cannot 
safely  be  overlooked  or  despised.  But  to  investigate 
carefully  all  the  circumstances  that  have  an  influence 
upon  economical  production,  would  require  a  considera- 
ble volume,  and  be  foreign  to  our  main  inquiry.  De- 
siring merely  to  discover  a  locality  within  our  extended 
country,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  proper  means,  will  certainly 
become  the  centre  and  chief  seat  of  American  manufac- 
tures, it  is  necessary  to  know  what  circumstances  have  more 
influence  than  any  others  in  facilitating  manufacturing 
enterprise^  and  thus  sooner  or  later  lead  to  superiority; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

England,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  pre-eminent  in  Manu- 
factures over  all  other  countries — but  why  ?  Her  colonial 
system,  her  shrewd  legislation,  the  simplicity  of  other 
nations  and  other  accidental  circumstances,  have  no  doubt 
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widened  the  market  for  her  manufactured  goods  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  but  her  superiority  nevertheless  is 
the  result  of  solid,  substantial,  not  accidental  circum- 
stances. The  physical  advantages  which  have  contributed 
more  than  any  others  to  her  eminence,  as  we  think  all 
must  agree,  are  epitomized  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
the  following  summary :  Ist.  Possession  of  supplies  of 
the  raw  materials  used  in  Manufactures;  2d.  The  command 
of  the  natural  means  and  agents  best  fitted  to  produce 
power ;  3d.  The  position  of  the  country  as  respects  others; 
and  4th.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

''  1.  As  respects  the  first  of  these  circumstances/'  the  writer  says, 
''every  one  who  reflects  on  the  nature,  valne,  and  importance  of  oar 
manufactures  of  Wool,  of  the  useful  Metals, — such  as  Iron,  Lead,  Tin, 
Oopper, — and  of  Leather,  Flax,  and  so  forth,  must  at  once  admit,  that 
our  success  in  them  has  been  materially  promoted  by  our  having  abundant 
supplies  of  the  raw  material.  It  is  of  less  consequence  whence  the 
material  of  a  manufacture  possessing  great  value  in  small  bulk  is  de- 
rived, whether  it  be  furnished  from  native  sources,  or  imported  from 
abroad,  though  even  in  that  case  the  advantage  of  possessing  an  internal 
supply,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  deprived  by  the  jealousy  or  hos- 
tility of  foreigners,  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  no  nation  can  make 
any  considerable  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  bulky  and  heavy 
articles,  the  conveyance  of  which  to  a  distance  unavoidably  Occasions 
a  large  expense,  unless  she  have  supplies  of  the  raw  material  within 
herself.  Our  superiority  in  manufactures  depends  more  at  this  moment 
on  our  superior  machmes  than  on  any  thing  else;  and  had  we  been 
obliged  to  import  the  iron,  brass,  and  steel,  of  which  they  are  principally 
made,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  any  thing  like  their  present  pitch  of  improvement. 

"  2.  But  of  all  the  physical  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to 
our  wonderful  progress  in  manufacturing  industry,  none  has  had  nearly 
*  so  much  influence  as  our  possession  of  the  most  valuable  coal  mines. 
1'hese  have  conferred  advantages  on  us  not  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 
by  any  other  people.  Even  though  we  had  possessed  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  other  useful  metals,  they  would  have  oeen 
of  little  or  no  use,  but  for  our  almost  inexhaustible  coal  mines.  Our 
country  is  of  too  limited  extent  to  produce  wood  sufficient  to  smell  and 
prepare  any  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  or  other  metal ;  and  though 
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no  duty  were  laid  on  timber  when  imported,  its  cost  ftbroad,  and  the 
heavy  expense  attending  the  conveyance  of  so  balky  an  article,  woold 
have  been  insaperable  obstacles  to  oar  making  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  working  of  metals,  had  we  been  forced  to  depend  on  home  or 
foreigfn  timber.  We,  therefore,  are  disposed  to  regard  Lord  Dudley's 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  smelting  and  maun&ctaring  iron  by  means  of 
coal  only,  without  the  aid  of  wood,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
made  in  the  arts.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  surpassed  even  by  the 
8  team  engine  or  spinning-frame.  At  all  events,  we  are  quite  sure  that  tee 
owe  as  much  to  it  as  to  either  of  these  great  inventions.  But  for  it,  we 
should  have  always  been  importers  of  iron;  in  other  words,  of  the 
materials  of  machinery.  The  elements,  if  we  may  so  speak,  out  of 
which  steam-engines  and  spinning-mills  are  made,  would  have  been 
dearer  here  than  in  most  other  other  countries.  The  fair  presumption 
consequently  is,  that  the  machines  themselves  would  have  been  dearer ; 
and  such  a  circumstance  would  have  counteracted,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, even  if  it  did  not  neutralize  or  overbalance,  the  other  circum- 
stances favorable  to  our  ascendancy.  But  now  we  have  the  ores  and 
the  means  of  working  them  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
people ;  so  that  our  superiority  in  the  most  important  of  all  departments 
— that  of  machine-making — seems  to  rest  on  a  pretty  sure  foundation. 

"  It  is  further  clear,  that  without  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
fhel,  the  steam-engine,  as  now  constructed,  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  use.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  hands ;  but  coal  is  the  muscles  by  which 
they  are  set  in  motion,  and  without  which  their  dexterity  cannot  be 
called  into  action,  and  they  would  be  idle  and  powerless.  Our  coal 
mines  may  be  regarded  as  vast  magazines  of  hoarded  or  toarehoused 
power ;  and  unless  some  such  radical  change  be  made  on  the  steam- 
engine  as  should  very  decidedly  lessen  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to 
keep  it  in  motion,  or  some,  equally  powerful  machine,  but  moved  by 
different  means,  be  introduced,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  nation 
should  come  into  successful  competition  with  us,  in  those  departments 
in  which  steam-engines,  or  machinery  moved  by  steam,  may  be  most 
advantageously  employed. 

'*  Since  the  introduction  of  steam-engines,  Water-falls,  unless  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  have  lost  almost  all  their  value.  Steam 
may  be  supplied  with  greater  regularity,  and  being  more  under  command 
than  water,  is  therefore  a  more  desirable  agent.  This,  however,  is  hut 
a  small  part  of  its  superiority.  Any  number  of  steam-engines  may  be 
constructed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  so  that  all  the 
departments  of  manufistctnring  industry  may  be  brought  together  and 
narriod  on  in  the  same  town,  and  almost  in  the  same  factory.    A  com- 
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bination  and  adaptaiioii  of  employmeDts  to  each  other,  and  a  con««- 
qnent  saving  of  labor,  is  thus  effected,  that  would  have  been  quite  im- 
practicable, had  it  been  necessary  to  constnict  factories  in  different 
parts  of  the  conntry,  and  often  in  inconvenient  situations,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  waterfalls. 

^  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  a  difficulty  of  this  sort  might 
have  been  obviated  by  the  employment  of  horse-power  instead  of  steam ; 
but  the  following  statement^  which  we  extract  from  Dr.  Ure's  work, 
shows  conclusively  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case : — 

'' '  The  value  of  steam-impelled  labor  maybe  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing fiicts,  communicated  to  me  by  an  eminent  engineer,  educated  in  the 
school  of  Bonlton  and  Watt : — A  manufacturer  in  Manchester  works  a 
sixty-horse  Boulton  and  Watt's  steam-engine,  at  a  power  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horses  during  the  day,  and  sixty  horses  during  the 
oight ;  thus  extorting  from  it  an  impelling  force  three  times  greater 
than  he  contracted  or  paid  for.  One  steam  horse-power  is  equivalent 
to  33,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute ;  but  an 
animdl  horse-power  is  equivalent  to  only  22,000  pounds  raised  one 
foot  high  per  minute,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  drag  a  canal  boat  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  per  minute,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 
pounds  acting  on  a  spring ;  therefore,  a  steam-horse  power  is  equiva- 
lent in  working  efficiency  to  one  living  horse,  and  one-half  the  labor 
of  another.  But  a  horse  can  work  at  its  full  efficiency  only  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  whereas  a  steam-engine  needs  no  period 
of  repose;  and,  therefore,  to  make  the  animal  power  equal  to  the 
physical  power,  a  relay  of  one  and  a  half  fresh  horses  must  be  found 
three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  amounts  to  four  and  a  half 
horses  daily.  Hence,  a  common  sixty-horse  steam-engine  does  the 
work  of  four  and  a  half  times  sixty  horses,  or  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  horses.  But  the  above  sixty-horse  steam-engine  does  one-half 
more  work  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  that  of  four  hundred  and  jive  living 
horses  1  The  keep  of  a  horse  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  Is,  2d. 
per  day ;  and,  therefore,  that  of  four  hundred  and  five  horses  would  be 
24/.  daily,  or  7,500Z.  sterling,  in  a  year  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
days.  As  eighty  pounds  of  coals,  or  one  bushel,  will  produce  steam 
equivalent  to  the  power  of  one  horse  in  a  steam-engine  during  eight 
hours'  woj^,  sixty  bushels,  worth  about  SOs.  at  Manchester,  will  main- 
tain a  sixty-horse  engine  in  fuel  during  eight  effective  hours, — and  two 
hundred  bushels,  worth  100^.,  the  above  hard-worked  engine  during 
twenty-four  hours.  Hence,  the  expense  per  annum  is  1,565Z.  sterling, 
being  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  of  living  horses.  As  to  prime 
cost  and  superintendence,  the  animal  power  would  be  greatly  more  ex- 
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pensive  than  the  steam  power.  There  are  many  engines  made  by 
Bonlton  and  Watt,  forty  years  ago,  which  have  continued  in  constant 
work  all  that  time  with  very  slight  repairs.  What  a  multitnde  of 
valnable  horses  would  have  been  worn  out  in  doing  the  service  of  these 
machines  I  and  what  a  vast  quantity  of  grain  would  they  have  con- 
sumed !  Had  British  industry  not  been  aided  by  Watt's  invention,  it 
must  have  gone  on  with  a  retarding  pace,  in  consequence  of  the  inr 
creasing  cost  of  locomotive  power,  and  would,  long  ere  now,  have  ex- 
perienced, in  the  price  of  horses  and  scarcity  of  water-falls,  an  insur* 
mouutable  barrier  to  further  advancement :  could  horses,  even  at  the 
low  price*  to  which  their  rival,  steam,  has  kept  them,  be  employed  to 
drive  a  cotton-mill  at  the  present  day,  they  would  devour  all  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer.' " 

Water  power  has  heretofore  been  considered  cheaper, 
especially,  for  small  manufacturing  establishments,  than 
steam  power;  but  eminent  engineers  have  carefully 
investigated  the  subject,  and  are  of  opinion  that  in  any 
position  where  coal  can  be  had  "  at  ten  cents  per  bushel," 
steam  is  as  cheap  as  water  power  at  its  minimum  cost.  Even 
for  cotton  factories,  the  manufacturers  of  N"ew  England, 
according  to  Montgomery,  consider  the  advantages  of  a 
good  location  as  fully  eqital  to  the  extra  expeiue  of  steam 
power  J  ev^n  when  coal  must  be  transported  from  Pennsylvania 
to  MassachtAsettSy  aud  the  largest  mills  now  being  erected' 
are  to  have  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Steam,  therefore, 
until  superceded  by  some  more  effective  agent,  will  be 
the  power  principally  relied  upon  to  propel  Machinery ; 
and  as  wood  for  the  generation  of  steam  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale  is  out  of  the  question,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  centre  of  our  Manufactures 
will  certainly  be  in  or  near  a  district  possessing  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  cheap  coal. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  a  useful  agent  in  the  Arts, 
is  not,  however,  limited  to  its  capacity  to  produce  power. 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  all  manufacturing  and  mining  opera- 
tions, and  surpasses  all  other  natural  products  in  the 
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power  of  attractiDg  to  the  vicinity  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained abandantly  and  cheaply — industry  and  population. 
In  England,  the  Woolen  Manufacturers  were  once  scat- 
tered over  Sussex,  Kent,  and  other  southern  counties,.but 
they  have  been  attracted,  principally  by  the  wonderful 
magnetism  of  coal,  to  the  Xorth.  In  the  coal  districts  of 
England  we  find  all  her  great  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns ;  Birmingham,  with  its  population  of  perhaps 
800,000 ;  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  200,000  ;  Sheffield, 
whose  hardware  manufactures  are  known  all  over  the 
world,  are  located  in  districts  abounding  with  coal,  and 
its  usual  accompaniment — Iron.  Manchester,  the  great 
seat  of  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
population  now  exceeds  600,000,  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  an  immense  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  coal- 
bed.  A  liW  proximity  may  be  noticed  in  the  location 
of  Bolton,  Bradford,  Carlisle,  Huddersfield,  Oldham  and 
Wolverhampton  in  England ;  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  Wales ; 
Glasgow  in  Scotland;  and  Charleroy  in  Belgium. 

The  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  Europe,  in  this 
respect,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  ISew  England,  the  sites  of  the  chief  manufac- 
turing towns  seem  to  have  been  chosen  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  abundant  water  power;  and  herein  we  have  one 
reason  for  believing  that  their  present  pre-eminence  is 
destined  soon  to  be  overshadowed,  and  finally  obscured 
by  that  of  other  cities  possessing  all  their  other  advantages, 
and  having,  in  addition,  a  convenient  proximity  to  our 
immense  coal-beds.  In  spite  of  our  warm  regard  for  New 
England,  and  sincere  wishes  for  her  continued  prosperity 
in  Manufactures,  we  think  the  sceptre  will  eventually, 
and  ere  long,  depart  from  Judah.  But  New  England  will 
be  New  England  still.  The  virtues  which  make  a  great 
people  are  indigenous  to  her  soil,  and  will  continue  to 
animate  and  ennoble  the  population  when  her  capitalists 
2* 
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and  ingenious  men  have  sought  other  localities^  possess- 
ing greater  physical  advantages  for  the  fallilliiient  of  their 
"  manifest  destiny." 

8.  With  regard  to  the  third  point,  viz.  favorable  aitiuh 
Hon  08  respects  commerce  with  other  countrteSj  its  importance 
is  second  only  to  that  which  we  have  just  considered.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  Manufactures  to  be  regardful  of  distant 
and  foreign  markets.  The  accelerated  production:  which 
results  from  the  application  of  machinery,  enables  one 
manufacturer  to  supply  the  wants  of  many  hundreds  of 
consumers,  and  a  country  or  part  of  a  country  poss^sing 
superior  facilities  for  Manufactures,  can  supply  other 
countries  with  manufactured  goods  cheaper  than  they 
can  produce  them.  Great  Britain,  it  is  well  known, 
exports  the  bulk  of  her  manufactured  commodities.  The 
writer  whom  we  previously  quoted,  remarks*: 

**  Owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  oar  iDSular  sitaation  for  maiii- 
taining  an  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  oar  manafactarers 
have  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  raw  materials  on  the  easiest 
terms,  and  to  forward  their  own  products  wherever  there  was  a  demand 
for  them.  Had  we  occupied  a  central  situation,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  our  facilities  for  dealing  with  foreigners  being  so  much  the  less, 
oar  progress,  though  oar  condition  had  been  otherwise  in  all  respects 
the  same,  would  have  been  comparatively  slow.  But  being  surroanded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  great  highway  of  nations,  we  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  most  distant  as  well  as  with  the  nearest 
people,  and  to  profit  by  all  the  peculiar  capacities  of  production  enjoyed 
by  each." 

In  the  United  States,  the  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods  is  so  vast,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  any  foreign 
demand  as  unimportant.  But  for  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1865,  we  exported  manufactured  commodities  to  the 
amount  of  J30,609,518.  The  list  of  articles  exported 
embraced  nearly  all  our  prominent  Manufactures — Cotton 
piece  Goods  being  the  most  valuable  item,  amounting  to 
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$5,857,181 ;  Mano&ctures  of  Iron  the  iitet,  $3,758,472 ; 
and  Artificial  Flowers  and  Billiard  Tables  the  smallest, 
of  which,  however,  the  exports  amounted  to  about  $8000. 
The  Canadas,  the  West  Indies,  the  South  American 
Republics,  Spain  and  her  dependencies,  Russia,  China, 
are  all  ready  and  willing  to  exchange  their  natural  pro- 
ducts for  our  manu&ctured  goods,  if  we  can  compete  with 
other  mann&cturing  countries  in  their  markets.  Even 
English  consumers  have  no  objection  to  take  our  Manu- 
factures, not  excepting  Cotton  goods,  if  the  price  can  be 
arranged  satis&ctorilj.  As  early  as  1826  we  exported 
$664  cotton  goods  to  England ;  in  1887,  $11,889 ;  and 
ever  since,  we  believe,  there  have  been  small  shipments 
annnally.  Hence,  though  it  be  true  that,  in  the  United 
States,  the  Home  market  is  the  one  at  present  of  chief 
importance,  and  though  the  consumption  of  manufstctured 
goods  is  so  immense  that  there  is  undoubtedly  room  for 
the  establishment  of  many  important  local  manuj&ctories, 
if  such  can  exist,  at  a  variety  of  points ;  yet  to  supply  a 
foreign  demand,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  raw  materials  on 
the  easiest  tenns,  a  situation  on  or  near  the  sea-coast  is 
desirable ;  and  as  large  establishments  can  produce  more 
cheaply  than  small  ones,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show, 
it  is  highly  important  for  such  to  choose  a  locality 
possessing,  in  addition  to  the  other  moral  and  physical 
advantages,  a  complete  communication,  by  railroads  and 
canals,  with  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  an  estab- 
lished commerce  or  &cilities  for  commerce  with  foreign 
countries. 

4.  A  suitable  Climate  is  also  a  consideration  of  very 
great  importance.  '  The  influence  of  climate  upon  the 
productiveness  of  industry,  especially  in  Manufactures,  is 
very  marked.  A  warm  climate  not  only  enervates  the 
body,  but  enfeebles  the  mind.  It  diminishes  the  utility 
of  money;  and   by  rendering  bouses  and  clothing  less 
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necessary  to  existence,  relieves  the  inhabitants  of  one 
^reat  spur  to  indastry  and  invention.  In  very  cold  cli- 
mates, on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  Nature  are  be- 
numbed, and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  life  overrides  all 
considerations  for  making  existence  comfortable.  The 
climate  which  seems  most  favorable  to  the  development 
of  manufacturing  industry,  is  that  which  is  also  most 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity,  imparting  vigor  to  the 
frame  and  force  to  the  intellect,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  past,  it  is  found  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  in  that 
part  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  which  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  45°  and  55°,  and  in  the  Western  between  89** 
and  45°  North  Latitude.  Climate  has  also  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  durability  of  buildings,  the  working  of 
machinery,  and  the  dyeing  of  fabrics — points  that  we  may 
subsequently  consider — and  thus  becomes  an  element  of 
important  consideration  in  many  kind  of  Manufactures. 

The  Soil  of  a  country  or  district  well  adapted  for  Manu- 
factures, need  not  be  naturally  very  fertile.  In  &ct  a 
soil  naturally  so  rich  that  Agriculture  is  an  easy  art,  will 
not  afford  sustenance  to  many  kinds  of  Manufactures.  In 
Southern  Europe,  for  instance,  where,  according  to  one 
authority,  the  only  art  which  the  farmers  know  is  to  leave 
their  ground  fallow  for  a  year,  so  soon  as  it  is  exhausted, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone  and  temperature  of  the 
climate  enrich  it  and  restore  its  fertility,  we  look  in  vain 
for  those  enterprises  which  are  the  product  of  qualities 
and  virtues  that  are  nourished  by  difficulties,  not  facilities. 
In  England,  the  soil  is  naturally  coarse  and  stubborn,  but 
capable  of  being  made  highly  productive  by  labor,  ex- 
pense, and  good  husbandry ;  and  such  a  soil,  with  the 
habits  of  careful  cultivation  induced  thereby,  is  the  safest 
reliance  for  supplying  the  markets  of  a  manufacturing 
district  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  moderate  prices. 
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III.  But  the  One  thing  essential  for  the  cheap  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  commodities^  and  without  which  all 
the  other  moral  and  physical  advantages  are  ineffectual, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  association  or  combination 
OF  Labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  man,  unaided 
by  his  fellow  men,  is  a  helpless  being.  If  it  were,  we 
might  refer  to  the  savages  of  jN"ew  Holland,  who,  they  say, 
never  help  each  other  even  in  the  most  simple  operations ; 
and  their  condition,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  hardly  supe- 
rior, in  some  respects  it  is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild 
animals  which  they  now  and  then  catch.  The  first  step 
in  social  improvement,  is  association  for  mutual  security 
and  mutual  assistance ;  and  every  advance  in  civilization  is 
directly  the  result  of  some  new  combination  of  efforts. 
All  the  marvelsof  past  times,  produced  by  human  agency 
— the  Temples,  Pyramids  and  Catacombs — and  all  the 
wonders  of  the  present — its  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Mines 
and  Manufactures — have  a  commoix  origin  in  association 
of  numbers  for  a  common  purpose.  All  industrial  pur- 
suits depend  more  or  less  upon  this  principle  for  develop- 
ment, but  in  none  are  its  advantages  more  strikingly 
manifest  than  in  manufacturing  operations. 

To  combine  Labor  effectually,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
ieparate  employments  into  parts — that  iSj  to  assign  to  each  co- 
worker a  special  occupation.  The  Division  of  Labor,  as 
Wakefield,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  is  only  a 
single  department  of  a  more  comprehensive  Law,  which 
he  denominated  Co-operation,  or  combined  action  of  num- 
bers. Its  efficiency,  however,  as  an  aid  to  production,  is 
none  the  less  important,  and  has  been  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  all  who  have  written  on  Political  Economy. 
Adam  Smith  illustrated  it  from  pin-making ;  and  men- 
tioned that  ten  men,  in  a  small  manufactory,  but  indiffer- 
ently accommodated  with  the  necessary  machinery,  could 
make,  by  confining  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
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diAtinct  operations,  upward  of  48,000  pins  in  a  day,  or 
4,800  for  each  individual,  whereas  if  they  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  they  certainly  could  not, 
each  of  them,  make  twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day. 
M.  Say  illustrates  the  principle  by  reference  to  the  man- 
ufiu^ure  of  playing-cards,  and  says  that  each  card,  before 
being  ready  for  sale,  undergoes  no  fewer 

''Thaa  seventy  operations,  and  if  there  are  not  seventy  olasess  of  work- 
people in  each  card  maQufactory,  it  is  because  the  division  of  labor  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  becaase  the  same  workman  is  charged  with 
two,  three,  or  fonr  distinct  operations.  The  influence  of  this  distribntioD 
is  immense.  I  have  seen  a  card  manufactory  where  thirty  workmen  pro- 
duced daily  15,500  cards,  being  above  500  cards  for  each  laborer ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of  these  workmen  were  obliged  to  per- 
form  all  the  operations  himself,  even  supposing  him  a  practiced  hand, 
he  would  not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a  day,  and  the  thirty  work- 
men, instead  of  15,500  cards,  would  make  only  sixty." 

Henry  C.  Carey  refers  to  weaving  in  India,  and  says : 

''  In  India  each  weaver  works  by  himself.  He  purchases  at  a  high 
price,  on  credit,  the  materials  with  which  he  is  to  work,  and  the  pro- 
visions required  for  his  support,  and  he  sells  the  product  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  its  market  value.  Here  is  no  combination  of 
action — no  division  of  labor.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  single  individual ;  and  the  time  that  might  be  employed  in  finishing 
the  finest  muslins,  is  wasted  upon  various  processes  requiring  inferior 
ability,  from  the  purchase  of  the  cotton  to  its  final  sale." 

Further  illustrations  are  therefore  superfluous.  The 
principle  is  settled :  quantity  and  economy  of  production 
are  immeasurably  aided  by  the  division  of  employments 
into  parts  for  the  sake  of  combination  of  Labor. 

Secondly,  to  combine  Labor  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
essential  to  conduct  operations  an  a  sufficientlg  large  scale 
to  have  a  separate  workmaUj  or  a  separate  machine,  for  each 
process  into  which  it  is  convenient  to  subdivide  the  manufac- 
turCy  and  to  afford  each  workman  or  machine  full  employ- 
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ment  in  that  special  oeeupatum.  This  we  regard  to  be  the 
natural  limit  of  a  manufactaring  establishment  Any 
extension  beyond  this  may  be  said  to  comprise  two  estab- 
lishments in  one ;  and  any  establishment  of  less  size  cannot 
realize  the  full  benefits  of  a  Division  of  Labor,  and  con* 
sequently  cannot  produce  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and 
economy.  The  application  of  the  principle,  however, 
would,  in  most  kinds  of  Manufactures,  lead  to  moderately 
large  establishments ;  and  that  such  establishments  can 
produce  more  economically,  or  in  other  words  afibrd  to 
work  for  a  less  percentage  of  profit,  is  simply  a  well- 
established  £Eict  A  Philadelphia  miller  is  content  with 
the  bran  alone  as  his  toll  for  grinding  his  customer's  com ; 
but »  country  mUler,  in  a  sparsedly  populated  diBtrict,  must 
take  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grain  for  converting 
the  balance  into  flour.  The  expentes  of  a  basiness  do 
not  by  any  means  increase  proportionally  to  the  quantity 
of  business.  A  merchant,  for  instance,  who,  by  advertis- 
ing, has  attracted  trade  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  per 
annum,  is  not  required  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  rent,  nor 
does  he  need  ten  times  more  clerks,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  than 
the  man  who  ^'  never  advertises,"  and  perchance,  does  a 
business  of  $100,000  a  year.  In  a  large  manufiu^turing 
establishment,  the  expenses  of  superintendence,  repairs, 
etc.,  form  but  a  trifling  percentage  on  the  aggregate 
product,  while  the  time  consumed  in  making  a  large  pur- 
chase is  very  little  more  than  in  making  a  small  one. 
Producers  on  a  large  scale  can  also  aflTord  to  procure  the 
best  and  most  expensive  machinery ;  and  in  some  kinds 
of  Manufactures,  those  who  produce  largely  are  content 
with  ^^  savings"  as  their  profit,  and  are  enabled  to  save 
what  would  be  ^^  waste"  in  a  small  establishment.  Mr. 
Whitney,  at  his  car-wheel  establishment  in  Philadelphia, 
can  save  from  the  cinders,  we  are  informed,  enough  iron 
to  content  a  gentleman  of  his  moderate  views  as  to  profit. 
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nomy,  mam,ufactwr%ng  edtablishmenti  muBt  be  together.  The 
area  of  England  and  Wales  is  only  about  one-fourth  more 
than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  England  all  the  large 
fluinu&ctnring  establishments  are  situated,  as  we  have 
stated,  ia  close  proximity  to  the  coal  beds.  Manu£stctur- 
ers — one  after  another — have  abandoned  their  &ctbries  in 
the  Agricultural  counties  and  moved  their  machinery  t4> 
the  district  of  which  Manchester  may  be  called  the  central 
point.  Babbage  has  referred  to  one  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  this  aggregation: 

"  The  accnmulatioii  of  many  large  manafactarlDg  eatablishments  in 
one  district,"  he  says,  "  has  a  tendency  to  bring  together  purchasers  or 
their  agents  from  great  distances,  and  thas  to  cause  the  institution  of  a 
public  mart  or  exchange.  This  contributes  to  increase  the  information 
relative  to  the  supply  of  raw  material  and  the  state  of  demand  for  their 
produce,  with  which  it  is  necessary  manufacturers  should  be  well  ac- 
qvainted^  The  very  circumstance  of  collecting  periodically,  at  one 
place,  as  large  a  number  as  possible,  both  of  those  who  supply  the 
market  and  those  who  require  its  produce,  tends  strongly  to  check 
those  accidental  fluctuations  to  which  a  small  market  is  ever  subject, 
as  well  as  to  render  the  average  of  the  prices  paid  much  more  uniform 
in  its  course." 

The  accumulation  of  many  large  and  excellent  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  one  district,  also  gives  a 
character  and  stamp  to  the  Manufactures,  which  others 
who  centre  there  receive  the  benefit  of.  There  is  also 
a  mutuality  of  interest  between  manufacturers  of 
even  essentially  different  products,  that  renders  aggre- 
gation highly  desirable.  The  finished  products  of  one 
class  of  manufacturers  are  often  the  raw  materials  of 
another.  The  power-looms  of  Mr.  Jenks  are  but  the 
instruments  of  production  for  the  Manufacturer  of  Cotton 
and  Woolen  goods ;  and  the  finished  commodities  of  the 
latter,  are  the  raw  materials  of  those  who  manufacture 

ready-made  Clothing.     Pig  iron — ^the  finished  commodity 
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of  the  smelter,  is  the  raw  material  of  him  who  rolls  the 
bar ;  and  the  bar  is  again  the  raw  material  of  sheet  iron ; 
which,  in  its  tarn,  is  the  raw  material  of  jthe  nail  and  the 
spike.  A  sagar-reflner  consumes  the  hogsheads,  boxes 
and  barrels  of  the  cooper,  paper  of  the  paper-maker,  and 
the  finished  products  of  coppersmiths,  nail-manufiM^uren, 
twine-spinners,  printers  and  various  others.  In  fiust,  the 
largest  and  in  many  instances  the  sole  consumers  of  oe^ 
tain  manufactured  articles,  are  the  Manu&cturers  of  other 
products;  and  finished  commodities  being,  as  a  general 
rule,  cheapest  at  the  place  of  their  production,  without 
commitsioiis  or  charges  for  transportation,  it  is  certainly 
for  the  interest  of  those  who  buy  to  produce,  and  those 
who  produce  to  sell,  to  be  together.  Aggregation,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  accumulating  and  com- 
bining all  economies. 

In  Combination  there  is  mystery  like  that  of  the  Oak  in 
the  Acorn.  Like  the  philosopher's  stone,  it  turns  all  to 
gold — like  the  lovor  or  the  screw,  in  adds  to  man's  p6wer 
many  hundred  fold.  ProtectiTe  tariff  are  useful  as 
Hwaddling  clothes  to  the  iniant ;  banks  facilitate  exchanges; 
but  the  j>crfootion  of  combination  cannot  be  attained 
except  by  aggregation  in  a  suitable  locality.  If  the 
Manufacturoi^s  of  the  United  States  ever  hope  to  attain 
nil  iiulcpcndont  position — ^independent  of  Foreign  compe- 
lilicni  and  of  Home  legislation,  independent  of  commission 
rii«M*(>hantH  and  of  each  other — ^they  must  centralize,  so 
far  aH  centralization  is  at  all  practicable.  They  must 
tvmii*  out  iVom  sylvan  retreats,  deny  themselves  the  ad- 
VHiifa^^H  of  mill-races  and  the  harmonies  of  frog-ponds. 
T\\oy  nniMt  tear  down  the  miserable  shingles  "  No  admii- 
tatii'ci  c)n  any  pretext  whatever" — abandon  their  petty 
J('nl(Mii«i(^ii.  enlarge  their  viewa,  and  co-operate  like  men 
aiMl  br«$«hn»n.  Hlacksmiths,  Cobblers  and  Wheelwrights 
u\ty  t»k«!  out  an  existence  **  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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plow  mnd  the  hamow/'  but  ia  a  Bemocratic  coantry, 
whose  people  believe  in  buying  where  they  can  bay  the 
cheapest,,  whether  wisely  or  not  we  do  not  say,  Mann* 
ftctarers,  in  the  trae  sense. of  the  term,  who  attempt; 
isolation,  will  inevitably  find  themselves^  sooner. or  later, 
undersold,  first,  by  those  who  operate  in  the  centres  of 
Oombination,  and  finally^  undersold  by  the  Sheriff. 

From  aU  these  considerations,  which  in  substance  we 
believe  to  be  thoroughly  sound,  and  to  which  we  invite 
the  closest  scrutiny,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  convic- 
tion— ^that  but  few  countries  in  the  woi^ld,  and  but  few 
places  in  any  countiy,  are  well  adapted  for  general  Manu^ 
iactures.  Secondly :  That  the  best  possible  locality  in  the 
United  States  far  general  manufacturing  is  an  attractive  and 
suitable  centre  of  Wealthj  Population  and  Intelligence^  situ- 
ated  in  a  populous  district^  abounding  in  well  developed 
mines  of  Coal  and  Iron^  and  possessing  established  and  su- 
perior facilities  of  intercommunication  with  all  parts  of  our 
own  country^  and  for  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  And 
Thirdly :  If  there  be  two  or  more  such  localities,  the  one  pos- 
iessing  desirable,  in  addition  to  the  essential  advantages  m 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  one  already  having 
the  greatest  number  of  large  and  well-managed  manufacturing 
establishments,  must  be  the  best  market  in  which  to  buy  the 
commodities  manufactured  there,  and  eventually  will  be  the 
chief  seat  of  Manufactures  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  have  we  such  a  locality  ?  The  centres  of  Wealth, 
Population  and  Intelligence  in  the  United  States  are  not 
numerous.  Suitable  centres  for  manufacturing,  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  well-developed  mines  of  Coal  and 
Iron,  and  possessing  established  facilities  for  procuring 
raw  materials  on  the  easiest  terms,  and  sending  away 
manufactured  produce,  are  very  few ;  and  of  centres  of 
Wealth,  Population  and  Intelligence,  we  know  of  but  one 
that  possesses  all  the  essential  and  most  of  the  desirable 
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advantages  for  manafiictariiig  every  variety  of  products, 
and  which  already  contains  many  large  and  well-managed 
manafacturing  establishments.  To  that  one  we  invite 
the  attention  of  all  who  piodnce,  and  deal  in  or  consume 
manufistctured  commodities.  The  subject  is  one  in  which 
all  these  have  a  deep  interest.  K  it  be  true  that  the 
liighest  degree  of  economy  in  production  depends  upon  a 
cornbinatMn  of  certain  circumstances,  rarely  found,  but 
which  exist  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  all  who  desire  to  produce  cheaply,  and  all 
who  desire  to  buy  cheaply,  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  knowing  the  fitcts,  and  in  lading  to  develop 
its  capabilities.  The  place  to  which  we  invite  earnest 
and  sagacious  attention,  as  the  best  manufacturing  centre 
at  present  in  the  United  States,  is  Philadblphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  CENTRK. 


Philadelphia  is  a  scriptaral  name,  composed  of  two 
Greek  words,  which  signify,  as  usually  interpreted, 
brotherly  love.  St.  John,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Reve- 
lations, was  instructed  to  indite  a  consolatory  epistle  to 
"the  church  in  Philadelphia,"  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
seventy-two  miles  from  Smyrna.  The  Philadelphia  of 
which  we  write  is  a  namesake  of  the  biblical  city ;  and 
though  not  very  ancient,  is  yet  a  cotemporary  with  most  of 
the  important  events  in  American  history.  It  was  founded 
in  1682-3,  by  William  Penn,  who  with  a  colony  of  En- 
glish Friends  or  Quakers,  had  come  to  America  to  settle 
a  province  or  tract  of  land  granted  to  him  by  Charles  II., 
in  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  the  government  to  his 
father.  Before  attempting  any  overt  acts  of  sovereignty, 
however,  Penn  was  wisely  "  moved"  to  acknowledge  and 
purchase  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  and  thus,  as  Ray- 
nal  has  remarked,  signalized  his  arrival  by  an  act  of 
equity,  which  made  his  person  and  his  principles  equally 
beloved.  He  also  promulgated  a  series  of  laws,  in  which 
Liberty  of  OonsciencewaLa  the  first  in  order  and  importance. 
"  A  plantation  reared  on  such  a  seed-plot,"  says  Chalmers, 
"could  not  fail  to  grow  with  rapidity,  to  advance  to 
maturity,  to  attract  notice  of  the  world." 

The  site  chosen  for  the  proposed  city  was  a  nearly  level 
3»  (49) 
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plain  between  the  Delaware  and  Schnylkill  rivers,  about 
six  miles  above  their  junction,  and  sixty  miles  from  the 
ocean,  by  a  direct  line,  though  nearly  a  hundred  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  river.  The  influences  that  determined 
Peun  in  his  choice  of  the  spot  are  said  to  have  been  ^^tfae 
approach  of  the  two  rivers;  the  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill ;  the  depth  of  the  Delaware;  the 
land  heavily  timbered ;  the  existence  of  a  stratum  of 
brick  clay  on  the  spot,  and  immense  quarries  of  building 
stone  in  the  vicinity.".  In  drafting  the  plan  of  his  Ame- 
rican city,  Peim  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  the 
celebrated  city  of  Babylon,  which  he  certainly  imitated 
in  the  regularity  of  the  streets,  and  which  he  seemed 
desirous  to  emulate  in  size,  for  he  gave  orders  to  hia 
commissioners  to  lay  out  a  town  that  would  have  covered 
an  area  of  8000  acres.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
"  hundred-acre  lots,"  which  some  of  tlie  squatter-sover- 
eigns secured,  would  never  answer  the  end  of  a  city  in  a 
new  country,  and  the  plan  was  subsequently  reduced.  In 
1701  it  was  again  contracted,  when  the  city  was  declared 
to  be  bounded  by  the  "  two  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, and  Vine  and  Cedar  streets  as  north  and  south 
boundaries."  These  continued  to  be  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  until  1854 — the  suburbs,  as  population  extended, 
being  divided  into  districts,  as  Spring  Garden,  Northern 
Liberties,  Kensington,  Southwark,  Moyamensing  and 
West  Philadelphia,  which  in  1850  contained  nearly  twice 
as  many  inhabitants  as  the  city  pix>per. 

The  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  are  not  very  striking.  We  subjoin  a 
summary  of  the  most  important,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  chronological  order.  In  1687  a  printing-press,  the 
second  in  America,  was  set  up ;  in  1689  Penn  established 
a  public  High  School  with  a  charter.  In  1742  Franklin 
pnyectod  an  Acudomy  and  Free  School,  which  became 
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presently  a  College,  aud  finally  the  "Uuiversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania." In  1765,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
in  consequence  of  various  restrictive  and  ill-advised 
Acts,  particularly  the  Stamp  Act,  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  pledged  their  word  of  honor  not 
to  order  nor  sell  on  commission  any  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  except  certain  articles,  more  particularly  those 
necessary  for  carrying  on  Manufactures,  "unless  the 
Stamp  Act  be  repealed."  In  1774  the  first  Congress  in 
America  assembled  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  (a  building  still 
standing  in  a  court  back  of  Chestnut  street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,)  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  the  mother  country.  In  this  city  was 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  read 
from  a  stand  in  the  State  House  yard,  by  Captain  John 
Hopkins,  July  4,  1776.  From  September,  1777  to  June, 
1778,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  the  British  army  had  possession 
of  the  city.  The  Convention  that  framed  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  met  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1787.  Here  George  Washington,  when  President 
of  the  United  States,  resided,  in  a  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  the  lot 
being  now  occupied  by  a  palatial  business  edifice,  widely 
known  as  "  Bennett's  Tower  Hall  Clothing  Store." 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  United  States  was 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  opened  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1780,  with  a  capital  of  X300,000,  its  special 
object  being  to  supply  the  American  array  with  provi- 
sions. In  1782  the  Bank  of  North  America  went  into 
operation  ;  and  in  1791  the  United  States  Bank.  In  1792 
Congress  passed  an  act  establishing  "  a  Mint  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  National  coinage,*'  to  be  situate  and  carried  on 
at  the  Seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being,  which  was  then  at  Philadelphia.    In  1793, 
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coinage -was  commenced  in  a  building  on  Seventh  street, 
opposite  Zane,  still  known  as  the  ^^  Old  Mint,"  and  con- 
tinued there  until  1833,  when  the  present  noble  edifice  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Juniper  streets 
was  completed.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1793  the  yellow  fever  visited  Philsr 
delphia,  and  carried  off  more  than  4000  persons,  out  of  a 
population  of  a  little  over  40,000,  of  whom  hal^  it  was 
thought,  had  fled  the  city.  The  pestilence  visited  the 
city  again  in  1798,  but  was  not  so  fatal  as  in  1793.  The 
wars  commenced  by  France  in  1792  with  other  European 
powers,  and  which  were  continued  until  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  had  an  immense  influence  in  develop- 
ing American  Commerce,  and  Pennsylvania  shared  largely 
in  this  prosperity.  Large  importations  were  made  from 
China  and  India  into  Philadelphia,  for  re-exportation  to 
European  markets.  Our  ships  then  enjoyed  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  and  numbers  of  our  citizens  accumu- 
lated large  fortunes. 

In  January,  1801,  Philadelphia  was  supplied  for  the 
first  time  with  water  from  Water  Works  erected 
according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  viz.  "  to 
make  a  reservoir  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  to 
throw  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  into  a  tunnel,  and 
to  carry  it  thence  to  a  reservoir  in  Centre  Square ;  and 
after  being  raised  there,  to  distribute  it  throughout  the 
city  by  pipes.**      These  works  were  superceded  by  the 

*  Since  its  establishment  in  1798,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1856,  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  coined  525,586,141  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $891,730,57186; 
the  gold  coinage  being  $306,445,970  78,  the  silver  coinage  $88,685,297  99, 
and  copper  coinage  $1,599,80309.  The  entire  ooina|^  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  period  was  $563,433,708 12. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  are: — Direetor,  James 
Ross  Snowden ;  TWcuurfr,  Daniel  Sturgeon ;  Chief  Qnner,  (George  K. 
Childs ;  Melter  and  Refiner,  James  0.  Booth ;  Bngntver,  James  B.  Long- 
acre  ;  Aaaayer,  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt ;  Assistant  Assayer^  William  E.  DuBois. 
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present  works  erected  at  Fairmount,  which  we  will  sub- 
seqaentlj  notice. 

In  1811,  Dr.  James  Mease  published  a  book  which  he 
entitled  "A  Picture  of  Philadelphia."  At  that  time 
Philadelphia  was  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Union. 
From  an  enumeration  made  the  previous  year,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  city  and  dis- 
tricts, was  15,814,  and  the  population  of  the  city  and 
county  amounted  to  111,210.  The  population  of  the 
whole  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  same  period,  embracing 
the  city  of  New  York,  was  96,372.  Philadelphia  then,  as 
now,  was  the  most  healthy  city  in  the  Union.  The 
average  of  deaths  per  day,  in  Philadelphia,  was  5}, 
whereas  in  New  York,  with  a  smaller  population,  it  was 
6J.  We  subjoin  Dr.  Mease's  remarks  on  the  Manufac- 
tures, from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  Philadelphia 
was  already  celebrated  in  various  departments  of  Manu- 
&cturing  industry. 

"  The  yarions  coarser  metallic  articles,  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  wants  and  business  of  mankind,  are  mannfactnred  to  a  great  extent, 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  substantial  manner.  All  the  various 
edged  tools  for  mechanics  are  extensively  made :  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioaed  as  a  Setct  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  that  oar  common  screw 
auger,  an  old  and  extensively  used  instrument,  has  been  recently  an- 
nounced in  the  British  publications,  as  a  capital  improvement  in 
mechanics,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  that  all  attempts  by  foreign  artists  to 
make  this  instrument  durable,  have  failed. 

**  The  finer  kinds  of  metals  are  wrought  with  neatness  and  taste.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  tin  ware  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned  as  wor- 
thy of  attention.  But  above  all,  the  working  of  the  precious  metals 
has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  highly  creditable  to  the  artists. 
Silver  plate  fully  equal  to  sterling,  as  to  quality  and  execution,  is  now 
made,  and  the  plated  wares  are  superior  to  those  commonly  imported  in 
the  way  of  trade.  Floor-cloths  of  great  variety  of  patterns,  without 
■earns,  and  the  colors  bright,  hard  and  durable ;  various  printed  cotton 
stufib,  warranted  fast  colors  ;  earthenware,  yellow  and  red,  and  stone 
ware  are  extensively  made ;  experiments  show  that  ware  equal  to  that 
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of  Staffordshire  might  be  manufaGtiiTed,  if  workmen   eoald  be  pro* 
cured. 

^*  The  supply  of  excelloDt  patent  shot  is  greater  than  the  demand.  All 
the  chemioal  drags,  and  mineral  acids  of  superior  quality,  are  made  by 
seyeral  persons :  also  cards,  carding  and  spinning-machines  for  Cotton, 
Flax,  and  WooL  Woolen,  worsted,  and  thread  hosiery  have  long 
given  employment  to  oar  German  citizens :  and  recently,  cotton 
stockings  have  been  extensively  made. 

"  Paints  of  twenty-two  different  colors,  brilliant  and  dnrable,  are  in 
common  nse,  from  native  materials ;  the  supply  of  which  is  inexhausti- 
ble. The  chromate  of  lead,  that  superb  yellow  color,  is  scarcely  equaled 
by  any  foreign  paint.  There  are  fifteen  rope-walks  in  our  vicinity. 
We  no  longer  depend  upon  Europe  for  excellent  and  handsome  paper 
hangings,  or  pasteboard,  or  paper  of  any  kind.  The  innumerable  arti- 
cles into  which  leather  enters  are  neatly  and  substantially  made  :  the 
article  saddlery  forms  an  immense  item  in  the  list.  The  leather  has 
greatly  improved  in  quality ;  the  exportation  of  boots  and  shoes  to  tho 
Southern  States  is  great ;  and  to  the  West  Indies,  before  the  interrup- 
tion to  trade,  was  immense.  Morocco  leather  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured. The  superiority  of  the  carriages,  either  as  respects  excellence 
of  workmanship,  fashion,  or  finish,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
type-foundry  of  Binney  &  Bonaldson  supplies  nearly  all  the  numerous 
printing-offices  in  the  United  States.  There  are  one  hundred  and  two 
hatters  in  the  City  and  Liberties.  Tobacco,  in  every  form,  gives  employ 
to  an  immense  capital.  The  refined  sugar  of  Philadelphia  has  long 
been  celebrated :  ten  refineries  are  constantly  at  work.  Excellent 
Japanned  and  pewter  ware  :  muskets,  rifles,  fowling-pieces  and  pistols 
are  made  with  great  neatness.  The  cabinet-ware  is  elegant,  and  v^th 
the  manufacture  of  wood  generally,  is  very  extensive.  The  houses  are 
ornamented  with  marbles  of  various  hues  and  qualities,  from  the  quar- 
ries near  Philadelphia. 

**  Mars  Works,  at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Vine  streets,  and  on  the 
Bidge  road,  the  property  of  Oliver  Evans,  consists  of  an  iron  foundry, 
mould-maker's  shop,  steam-engine  manufactory,  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  mill-stone  manufactory,  and  a  steam-engine  used  for  grinding  sun- 
dry materials  for  the  use  of  the  works,  and  for  turning  and  boring 
heavy  cast  and  wrought  iron  work.  The  buildings  occupy  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  feet  front,  and  about  thirty-five  workmen  are  daily  em- 
ployed. They  manufacture  all  cast  or  wrought-iron  work  for  machinery 
for  mills,  for  grinding  grain  or  sawing  timber ;  for  forges,  rolling  and 
slitting-mills,  sugar-mills,  apple-mills,  bark-mills,  &c.  Pans  of  all 
diineusions  used  by  sugar-boilers,  soap-boilers,  &c.    Screws  of  all  sizes 
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or  eotton-presfles,  tobacco-prosses,  paper-presses,  cast  iron  gudgeons, 

and  boxes  for  mills  and  wagons,  carriage-boxes,  4bc.,  and  all  kinds  of 

small  wheels  and  machinery  for  Cotton  and  Wool  spinning,  &c.    Mr. 

Evans  also  makes  steam-engines  on  improved  principles,  ii  rented  and 

patented  by  the  proprietor,  which  are  more  powerful  and  less  compli- 

etted,  and  cheaper  than  others  ;  requiring  less  fuel,  and  not  more  than 

one-fiftieth  part  of  the  coals  commonly  used.    The  small  one  in  use  at 

the  works  is  on  this  improved  principle,  and  is  of  great  use  in  fiekcilitat- 

ing  the  manufacture  of  others.    The  proprietor  has  erected  one  of  his 

improved  steam-engines  in  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  and  employed  to 

drive  three  pair  of  large  millstones  with  all  the  machinery  for  cleaning 

the  grain,  elevating,  spreading,  and  stirring  and  cooling  the  meal, 

gathering  and  bolting,  &c.,  ko.    The  power  is  equal  to  twenty-four 

horses,  and  will  do  as  much  work  as  seventy-two  horses  in  twenty-four 

hours :    it  would  drive  five  pair  of  six-feet  millstones,  and  grind  five 

hundred  bushels  of  wheat  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  All  kinds  of  castings  are  also  made  at  the  Eagle  Works,  on  Schuyl- 

idll,  belonging  to  S.  &  W.  Richards." 

« 
In  1812,  Steam  works  for  supplying  the  city  with  water 

were  commenced  at  Fairraount,  arid  in  1815  the  use  of 
the  Centre  Square  Works  was  discontinued.  In  1819, 
Councils  resolved  to  erect  the  present  Water-power  Works, 
which  for  a  long  time  were  the  only  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  are  yet  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  whole  country.  The  water  from  the  Schuylkill 
is^turued  into  a  forebay  419  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide ; 
whence  it  falls  upon  and  turns  eight  wheels,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  turbine  wheel,  each 
having  its  separate  pump,  and  which  elevate  the  water  nine- 
ty-two feet  to  the  top  of  a  partly  natural  elevation,  imme- 
diately at  the  works,  and  which  give  them  their  name, 
The  reservoirs  of  these  works,  including  the  new  one  on 
Corinthian  Avenue,  furnish  storage  to  the  amount  of 
57,642,787  gallons.  This  is  about  equal  to  live  days'  supply 
in  July  and  August,  The  total  cost,  including  laying 
pipes,  &c.,  to  the  present  time,  is  about  $3,500,000.* 

*  In  addition  to  the  Works  at  Fainnount,  Philadelphia  has,  at  the  present 
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In  1829  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  completed,  which, 
with  the  Schuylkill  and  Union  Canals,  previously  con- 
structed, formed  a  connection  with  the  Ohio  River,  via 
Beading  and  Middletown. 

In  December^  1831,  Stephen  Girard,  ^^  Mariner  and 
Merchant,"  died  worth  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  bequeath* 
ed  by  his  Will  large  sums  to  public  uses,  among  others 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a  College,  now 
known  as  the  Girard  College.  In  1835  Philadelphia  was 
first  sui»p1ied  with  gas  from  Works  erected  on  Market 
street,  near  the  Schuylkill.*  In  the  same  year  a  part  of 
the  lieading  Railroad,  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  the 
Schuj'imi  coal  region,  was  put  under  contract,  and  in 
1842  the  first  train  passed  over  the  whole  line  between 
Pottsville  and  Philadelphia.  In  1837  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  was  completed.  In 
1838  the  city  was  disgraced  for  the  first  time  by  a  mob 

timCy  three  other  Water  Works,  riz.  Schuylkill  Works,  Delaware  Works,  and 
Twenty-fourth  Ward  Works.  The  total  amount  of  water  supplied  bj  aU 
these  Works,  in  1856,  was  5,735,938,966  wine  gallons.  The  Duplicates  of 
the  Water  rents  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $359,906  08. 

*  Since  that  period  the  Northern  Districts  and  Gennantown  erected  Gas 
Works ;  and  in  1854  the  city  completed  new  and  additional  works  near  Gray's 
Ferry  Bridge,  haring  the  largest  gasholder,  it  is  belieyed,  in  the  United 
States,  being  160  feet  in  diameter  and  90  feet  high,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1 ,800,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  cost  of  the  whole  now  belonging  to 
the  City  Gas  Trust,  is  about  #2,500,000.  We  are  furnished  by  John  C. 
Cresson,  Esq.,  who  has  been  Engineer  of  the  City  Gas  Works  since  1836, 
with  the  following  statistics : — 

Street  mains  laid  to  January  1,  1858,  ...        214}  miles. 

Service  pipes,         •«         ««  .....  74         ♦* 

No.  of  Serrices  and  Meters  in  use,      -        -        -        -  25,180 

"       Lights  in  use,  (private,)  ....  8S2,487 

«♦  •♦  «<    (public,) 8,810 

Gas  made  in  1857, 409,067,000  cubic  feet 

Totnl,  made  in  21  years,     -         -         -         -     8,198,088,000     ♦•        «* 
Present  manufacturing  capacity,  1857,  2}  million  f«et  per  diem. 
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that  burned  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  fired  the  Shelter  for 
Colored  Orphans,  and  attacked  the  negro  quarters.  In 
1844  the  city  was  again  disqaieted  by  riots  incited  by  the 
presumed  interference  of  Catholics  with  the  elective 
franchise,  and  several  Catholic  churches  were  bnrned. 
In  1847,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  connect  Philadel* 
phia  with  the  Ohio  River,  was  commenced,  and  finally 
completed  in  1854.  In  1860  a  census  was  taken,  which 
showed  that  Philadelphia  contained  23,601  more  dwell* 
ings  than  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  population  of 
408,762,  being  an  increase  of  58^  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  census  of  1850,  and  953^  per  cent  in 
the  sixty  years  since  the  first  National  census.  Of  the 
population  of  1850,  17,600  were  born  in  England; 
72,812  in  Ireland ;  22,750  in  Germany ;  3,291  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  1,981  in  France.     Total  foreign,  121,699. 

In  1854  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  were  made  co- 
extensive with  those  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  120  square  miles,  and  placing  the  villages 
and  towns  of  Bridesburg,  Frankford,  Holmesburg,  By- 
berry,  Nicetown,  Andalusia,  Bustleton,  Rising  Sun, 
Milestown,  Germantown,  Chestnut  Hill,  Falls,  Mana- 
ynnk,  Roxborough,  West  Philadelphia,  Mantua,  Had- 
dington, and  Hamilton,  under  the  wise  guardianship  of 
a  Metropolitan  Mayor  and  City  Councils,  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproehe. 

Tliese,  we  believe,  may  be  called  the  most  important 
events  in  the  Annals  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  history  of  a 
place  whose  "birth  and  spring-time**  carry  us  back  nearly 
a  century  anterior  to  the  American  Revolution,  there  are 
necessarily  many  events  of  greater  or  less  importance 
that  deserve  to  be  commemorated.  No  city  of  equal  age 
can  present  a  fairer  or  more  interesting  record  of  the 
pac^t  than  Philadelphia ;   none  has  been  more  prolific  in 
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men  who  have  been  eminent  in  their  day  and  generation ; 
and  not  one  has  been  so  fortunate  in  inspiring  that  species 
of  niToction  which  manifests  itself  in  calling  andpreserv- 
int:r«  A^  A  labor  of  love,  the  features  and  memorials  of  a 
timo  ijfi^ne  by,  John  P,  Watson,  in  his  **  Annals,"  has  done 
nil  that  oan  bo  desired  to  preserve  the  lineaments  and 

oharaotoristies  of  what  niav  be  called  the  "olden  time" 

• 

of  riuladolphia ;  and  our  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Sooiotios  havo  aoouninlated  papers  and  disquisitions  npon 
ovory  tn^nooivablo  subject  pertaining  thereto.  Truly,  if 
I  ho  pri^jH^rity  of  a  city  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the 
iitUviionato  attaohmont  of  its  inhabitants — a  feeling,  as 
Kvort^lt  has  obson-eil^  eu;itted  to  respect,  and  productive 
of  ^^XHi^  ovon  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers 
ovo^^^r^ial  in  its  manif^^uiions — the  citizens  of  Phila- 
Oolphia  may  ro}vau  w  iih  cv^nfidence,  the  poetical  predic- 
tion of  Taylor^  tho  asiroK^pcrf  Hague  of  the  eighteenth 
\vmurv  >— 

Tb^  l^^^  of  ihU  oi;y,  :hcxvK>t^^  has  l>een  wtril  cared  for; 
il*  h)>u\ri\>al  uKideui;ji  arv  prv^  rv^xi  in  i^s  o«ra  and  in  the 
lvs\M\i*  x\f  ^M*,r  xvuu^rx  ;  :h<  ain;^  .^f  is  ^rreftt  men  will 
•ttvxwx^  -t\>iN*h  ux  o:vrti:  \.v:;iL  :  i::dr  neophytes  in 
A>viv*sCK>j;;\  u\;^\  >\v;I  v;c<?j^*fc:r  ::^U*s$  :h^y  devote  atten- 
5;N^ii  ^v  w^  Tavxn- :,  \\V:cb.  >^  :>  ::>  -"jtt^r.il  progress,  its 
Asi\Av.A\  xvv.sv  V.  \  -X  \ljk:,::5*s:::>::s^  ::5  Rdd.rv^s  and 
iu  VNxv  a^^i  \\v;>v  Vs  :x<-*^  ^vs;.  % , c  d  *:  *;it  ume  form 
*  «N'*«\'>  ».u*su-i-,\\  vViVjKvi.Vr*-vv>  —   :55»ec:  to  exclude 


«►  4^*  V»»»>vs(  5^s^v» .    *^,i,  .J   ^y  ^^,^^^5  P5,j^  ^^^,^. 
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in  populatiou.    ISo  census  has  been  taken  since  1850 ; 
bat  assuming  that  tlie  increase  has  been  in  the  same 
ratio  as  that  which  distinguished  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  last  national  census,  its  present  population  cannot  be 
far  short  of  600,000.     Its  entire  length,  as  per  Ellet's 
Survey,  is  twenty-three  miles,  and  average  breadth  five  and 
a  half  miles ;  area,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  one 
eighth  square  miles,  or  82,700  acres.     The  densely  in- 
habited portion  of  Philadelphia  extends  about  four  miles 
on  the  Delaware,  from  Southwark  north  to  Richmond, 
formerly  Port  Richmond,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  on  the 
Schuylkill,  having  a  breadth  between  the  two   rivers, 
assuming  South  street  formerly  the  Southern  boundary 
of  the  city  to  be  the  standard,  of  12,098  feet  3  inches. 
The  plan  of  regularity  in  the  streets, — originally  adopted 
by  Penn,  and  which,  though  condemned  by  some  trav- 
elers accustomed  to  the  crooked  and  narrow  streets  of 
European  capitals,  has  been  unqualifiedly  approved  by 
mathematical  and  scientific  minds, — is  adhered  to;  and  in 
the  northern  as  well  as  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  there 
are  avenues  and  streets  which,  for  spaciousness  and  ele- 
gance, are  unsurpassed  by  any.     The  elegance  of  the 
public  buildings  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark,  even 
in  primary  geographies ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  city  have  been  vastly  en- 
hanced by  the  erection  of  numerous  costly  private  build- 
ings :  banks,  stores,  churches,  dwellings — of  granite,  iron, 
sandstone,  and  marble;  and  its  upward  growth,  by  the 
addition  of  stories  upon  stories,  is  not  less  remarkable. 
Beyond  the  compact  or  densely  built-up  portions,    in 
the  northerly  direction,  there  is  a  wide  expanding  district 
between  the  two  rivers,  occupied  in  part  by  beautiful 
suburban   residences,  and  by  numerous  Manufactories, 
surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  industrious  and  con- 
tented artisans.     The  vicinity  of  Germantown  is  espe- 
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eiaDy  noted  far  die  nninber  of  el^ant  cottages  and  '^ 
villao,  BOiToanded  by  handflomelr  laid  out  grounds,  de-  ^^ 
ligbtfolly  shaded ;  while  the  beauties  of  the  Wissahickon,  i^ 
ha^e  they  not  inured  poets  f  Bot  the  citizens  of  Pbilade]- 
pbta^  though  appreciating  her  el^fance  in  architecture,  and 
scenes  of  natural  beauty,  cherish  them  less  fondly,  and 
point  to  them  with  less  pride,  tban  to  the  number  and  snpe-  !■ 
riority  of  her  charitable  institutions,  the  excellence  of  her  ^ 
schools,  the  refinements  of  her  society,  her  eminence  in  4< 
the  Fine  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  the  multiplied  conve-  k 
niences  of  life,  promoting  domestic  comfort,  and  the  ce-  > 
lebrity  of  her  Forum  and  Medical  Schbols,  which,  like  ^ 
the  works  of  the  Athenian  orators,  are  regarded  with  ; 
veneration  and  respect  by  eyery  polished  nation. 

Upon  the  minds  of  strangers  and  tourists,  however, 
the  external  aspect  of  a  city  seems  to  leave  the  most  per- 
manent impressions ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
ivritten  opinions,  that  of  Philadelphia  has  charmed  those 
who  charm  the  world.  The  learned  and  philosophical  au- 
thor of  Mademoiselle  Bacbel's  tour  in  America,  waa  saga- 
cious enough  to  remark — and  in  one  so  courteous,  a  trifling 
geographical  inaecnracy  can  readily  be  pardoned — ^tbat 
"  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Quaker  city  as  it  is  called, 
is  one  of  the  richest,  handsomest,  and  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  United  States  of  America."  This  is  much 
from  a  gentleman  who  thanked  God  that  he  had  visited 
North  America,  "  because  it  is  a  duty  disposed  of,"  and 
he  would  never  have  to  return  there ;  but  he  proceeds 
to  add :  "  Fortunately,  it  is  superb  weather  here,  and  we 
can  see  this  elegant  capital  at  our  ease.  All  the  houses 
have  a  flaunting,  coquettish  air,  which  is  pleasant  to  see. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  clean.  The  shops  are  gene 
rally  very  large  and  very  rich.  There  are  superb  goods 
in  thorn.  In  fitct,  this  city  has  a  happy  physiognomy, 
which  is  very  agreeable,"    The  ladies,  especially  the 
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Fannies,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  have  also  foand  mncli 
to  delight  them.  Fanny  Kemble  was  enraptured,  we  be- 
lieve enchanted  by  the  appearance  of  Fairmoant,  by 
moonlight;  and  Fanny  Fern  went  off  like  an  alarum 
dock  at  the  beauties,  and  particularly  the  butter  of  Phil- 
adelphia. None,  however,  have  expressed  their  admira- 
tion more  gravely,  deliberately,  and  ornately,  than  the 
writer  of  the  following : 

"Few  great  cities  present  snch  attractions  for  the  stranger,  as  tbe 
dty  of    '  Brotherly  Love.'      The  American  is  proud  that  here  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed ;  and  his  patriotic  heart  swells 
with  a  nobler  emotion,  while  he  looks  upon  the  bell  that  pealed  forth 
the  joy  of  a  nation's  deb'verance  ;  and  his  heroic  spirit  will  be  stirred 
within  him  as  he  sits  on  the  chair  on  which  once  sat  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  yet,  with  many  a  relic  of  the  past,  preserved  in  Independence 
Hall.    The  philanthropist  feels  his  heart  throb  with  pleasure  as  he 
views  the  many  noble  institutions  that    a    munificent    charity  has 
erected  to  ameliorate  the  condition   of   suffering  humanity,   supply 
the  wants  of    the  poor,  minister  to  minds   diseased,   and    alleviato 
the  sufferings  of   the    sick  and    wounded.      The   lover  of   science 
rejoices  to  see  the  city  of    Franklin   abounding  in  Institutes  whose 
object  is  the    cultivation  of   all   the  arts   that  adorn,  and   all  the 
sciences  that  tend  to  the  progress  of  mankind.    The  philosopher  will 
find  kindred  spirits  in  the  great  centre  from  which  the  rays  of  intellect 
emanate,  whose  brightness  appears  as  a  star  of  glory  to  the  nation  and 
the  world.     Medical  students  riesort  to  Philadelphia  for  their  profes- 
sional training;  the  young  aspirant  to  forensic  honors  seeks  her  classic 
shades ;  and  while  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  and  the 
architect,  may  exult  in  the  stately  proportions  of  her  solemn  temples, 
her  gorgeous  palaces,  and  the  genius  that  adorned  her  with  edifices 
whose  beauty  might  vie  with  the  Grecian  models,  the  true  Christian 
will  find  that  the  piety  that  erectnd  the  ancient  church  of  Gloria  Dei  in 
the  city's  infancy,  has  diffused  itself,  and  kept  pace  with  its  rapid  in- 
crease.    The  merchant  from  other  cities  may  look  with  wonder  upon 
the  commercial  facilities  of  Philadelphia,  her  double  port,  the  rich 
mineral  treasures  poured  into  her  lap  from  the  exhanstless  resources 
of   the  Commonwealth,  and  the  resources  that    put   the   numerons 
(vheels  of  mannfactnring  industry  in  motion,  and  send  the  products  of 
tier  skill,  the  results  of  her  commerce,  and  the  proceeds  of  her  inland 
trade,  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West,  and  almost  all  points  of  the 
4* 
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compass.  Her  g^reat  Railway  system,  tbe  most  complete  in  the  conn- 
try,  makes  ber  pre-eminent  for  all  the  facilities  of  baaineas,  giving lier  a 
great  advantage  over  all  other  cities  in  the  Union.  The  exceeding 
bcaaty  of  ber  location,  and  the  lovely  sceneiy  of  the  surrounding 
country,  make  her  the  resort  of  many  who  delight  in  beholding  the  fair 
face  of  Nat n re,  seldom  so  full  of  beauty  as  in  some  portions  of  her 
enchanting  rural  scenery." 

Such  is  Philadelphia  as  it  appears  to  the  optics  of 
intelligent  strangers.  Such  may  it  ever  appear.  If,  how- 
ever, a  statistical  descriptioD  were  wanted  to  convey  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  we  might 
say  that  Philadelphia  is  a  collection  of  nearly  100,000 
dwellings,  Shops,  and  Manufactories,  7,404  Stores,  299 
Churches,*  804  School-houses,  18  Banks,  11  Market>-h  oases, 
8  Medical  Schools,  1  High  School,  1  Girard  College,  1 

*  The  Directory  nssigns  these  churches  to  the  dilFerent  denominations,  us 
follows :  to  Protestiint  Episcopal,  53 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  42 ;  Methodist 
Protestant,  4 ;  Baptist,  80 ;  Presbyterian,  44 ;  Associate  Presbyterian,  6 ;  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterian,  8 ;  Reformed  Presbyterian,  9 ;  Catholic,  28; 
Lutheran,  15 ;  Friends,  18 ;  Dutch  Reformed,  4  ;  German  Reformed,  5  ;  Jews' 
Hyuagogues,  6;  Mariners',  2;  Evangelical  Association,  2;  Univei'salist,  8; 
Independent,  2 ;  New  Jerusalem,  8;  Unitarian,  Second  Advent,  Moravian,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  Christian,  and  Bible  Christian,  each  I.  The  colored  churches 
urens follows:  Methodist,  11;  Presbyterian,  8 ;  Baptist,  4;  and  Protestant 
Episcopal,  1.  Several  of  the  church  buildings  are  beautiful  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  St.  Mask's,  (Episcopal),  on  Locust,  above  Sixteenth,  cost, 
we  believe,  $120,000.  The  Calvakt  Church,  (Presbyterian),  Locust, 
above  Fifteenth,  and  anoliher  at  Seventeenth  and  Spruce  streets,  are  also 
elegant  structures.  The  Baptist  Church,  at  Broad  and  Arch  streets,  has  a 
steeple  that  cost  about  $10,000.  The  Catholics  are  now  erecting,  on 
Kighteenth  street,  opposite  Logan  Square,  the  Catheuhal  q^  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Pavlf  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  will  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  church-edifices  in  the  coun- 
try. The  St,  John's  Church,  (Catholic),  Thirteenth  near  Market,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  square  tower  on  each  of  its  front  corners.  The 
interior  has  some  handsome  paintings,  and  the  windows  are  ornamented. 
St.  StepJien'a  Churchy  (Episcopal),  Tenth,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  sts., 
is  a  **fine  Gothic  edifice,  102  feet  long,  50  wide,  having  two  towers  at  the 
front  comers,  octagonal,  and  80  feet  in  height'*  This  church  contains  the 
celebrated  Monument  to  the  Bubd  family,  an  object  of  considerable  interest. 
Christ  Churchy  in  Second  street,  below  Arch,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
having  been  built  in  1001,  and  enlarged  in  1710.     The  spire  was  begun  in 
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Polytechnic  College,  1  State  House,  1  Custom  House,  1 
Exchange,  1  Mint,  1  Navy  Yard,   1  Naval  Asylum,  8 
Arsenals,  1  Blockley  Almshouse,*  2  Insane  Asylums,  1 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dunib,t  1  Blind 
Agylam,  1  Pennsylvania  HospitaljJ  1  Academy  of  Music, 
1  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1  Academy  of  Natural  Bciencea, 
1  AthensBum,   1   Club  House,   numerous    Libraries,  8 
Theatres,  1  Masonic  Hall,  15  Public  Halls,  7  Gas  Works, 
5  "Water  "Works,  1  County  Prison,  to  which  15,809  per- 
sons were  committed  during  1857 ;  2  Houses  of  Refuge, 
containing  451  hopefuls ;  1  Penitentiary,  where  376  per- 
sons now  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  in  silence  ;  about  850 
miles  of  cobble  Pavements,  500  miles  of  Foot  Pavements, 
5681  Gas  and  Fluid  Lamps,  9  Public  Squares,  14  Cemete- 
ries, 9  Hailroad  Depots,  90  Fire  Engine-houses,  17  Station- 
houses,  8  Race  Courses,  besides  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Sav- 
ings Institutions,  Insurance  Companies,  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, Bridges,  Vessels  at  wharves,  Truck  and  other  Farms, 
inclusive,  "  too  numerous  to  mention."  A  statist,  prosecu- 

1758;  its  height  is  196  feet  The  monej  townrd  its  completion  was  raised 
by  lottery.  This  charch  has  a  chime  of  bells  brought  from  Eogland.  The 
oldest  charch  in  the  city,  however,  is  the  Gloria  JPeij  commonly  called 
*'  Swedes  Charch,"  on  Swanson  street,  near  the  Navy  Yard. 

*  The  Alffuhotue  is  an  immense  structure,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schaylkill,  opposite '  South  street.  It  consists  of  four  main  buildings, 
fronting  on  the  Schuylkill,  covering  and  enclosing  ten  acres  of  ground.  The 
accommodations  are  excellent ;  and  besides  an  almshouse  capable  of  con- 
taining 8,000  persons,  there  is  an  Insane  Asylum,  in  which  there  are 
over  800  patients  of  both  sexes.     Visitors  admitted.     Well  worth  seeing. 

f  The  Pennsylvania  Inttitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  occupies  a  building 
having  a  front  of  200  feet  on  Broad  street,  and  running  back  on  Pine  street 
235  feet.  Number  in  the  institution,  of  both  sexes,  about  100.  The  Blind 
Asylum,  situated  at  Race  and  Twentieth  streets,  is  also  a  very  useful  and  in- 
teresting institution. 

X  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital^  in  Pine  sti*eet,  from  Eighth  to  Ninth  streets, 
admits  patients  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who  have  received  iigury  within 
twenty-four  hours,  provided  they  belong  to  the  county.  It  possesses  an 
Anatomical  Museum,  a  valuable  Medical  Library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a 
Painting,  by  Wes^  of  Chriat  Healing  the  Sick,  presenUd  \)^  \!fek«  «m>\iqy. 
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ting  his  researches  with  due  diligence,  might  ascertain  that 
this  wilderness  of  brick  and  moi'tar  is  inhabited  by  about 
600,000  persons,  white,  black,  mixed,  and  millionaires, 
including,  as  per  the  Directory  for  1858,  1160  Smiths,  540 
Browns,  480  Johnsons,  440  Joneses,  330  Thompsons,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  and  1  Qeorge  Munday.  Further,  if  he  be 
curious  in  such  matters,  he  may  probably  discover  that 
this  people,  collectively,  "  s^  well  to  do,**  owning  real  and 
personal  property  of  a  value  of  about  $450,000,000, 
though  assessed  for  much  less ;  that,  in  1857,  they  paid 
into  the  City  Treasury  $4,072,267,  besides  supporting 
about  600  lawyers,  1,000  physicians,  over  900  teachers, 
and  half  as  many  preachers  ;  that  their  city  officials  com- 
prise, 1  Mayor,  1  City  Solicitor,  1  City  Controler,  1  Be- 
ceiver  of  Taxes,  3  City  Commissioners,  1  City  Treasurer, 
1  Chief  Engineer  of  Water  Department,  1  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  Fire  Department,  1  Chief  Engineer  of  Gas  Works, 
1  Chief  Commissioner  of  Highways,  1  Commissioner  of 
City  Property,  1  Commissioner  of  Market-houses,  1  Chief 
Surveyor,  and  12  Regulators;  24  Select  Councilmen,  with 
8  Officers,  and  89  Common  Councilmen,  with  5  Officers ; 
24  Members  of  a  Board  of  Health,  with  7  Officers,  and 
10  Executive  Officers ;  24  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  with 
7  Officers,  and  13  Out-door  Visitors;  numerous  Assist- 
ants and  Clerks  in  each  Department ;  that  their  Police 
force,  consists  of 

1  Mayor,  whose  salary  is        -        $3,500  per  aDnum. 

1  Mayor's  Clerk, 1,000    "        " 

1  Chief  of  Police,       ...        -         1,500    "        ** 

8  High  Constables,  each         -        -         700    " 

4  Special  Officers,  "        -        -  600    « 

1  Supt.  of  Fire  and  Police  Alarm  Telegraph,  1,200    *« 

1  Assistant,  "  "  »*      -         600     " 

16  Lieutenants,    each ....  650    " 

32  Sergeants,  "        .        .        .        .         600     '* 

650  Policemen,         "    -        -        -        .  500    " 

Who  made,  in  1857,  21,537  arrests,  and  restored  3,430  lost  children. 
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And  notwithstanding  the  vast  expenditure  required  for 
public  purposes,  the  people  had  money  enough  left  to 
contribute  vast  sums  in  charity,  build  76  four-story  dwell- 
ings, 991  three-story  dwellings,  9  churches,  12  factories, 
and  4  school-houses ;  support  498  omnibuses,  pay  $500 
per  day  to  one  Passenger  Railway,  spend  about  95,000  per 
night  in  public  amusements,  lager-beer  concerts,  &c. ; 
smoke  about  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cigars,  and  purchase 
92,000,000  woith  of  oysters ;  and  they  consumed,  among 
other  things,  60,425  beeves,  11,930  cows,  100,479  swine, 
803,900  sheep,  exchmve  of  meat  brought  in  market  wagonn; 
and  drank  and  wasted  6,318,880,116  gallons  of  water. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Philadelphia,  regarded  from 
every  point  of  view,  is  a  centre  of  Wealth  and  Popula- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  social  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants 
correspond  with  its  external  allurements,  it  must  be  an 
attractive  centre.  What^  then^  are  their  characteristicii,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  social  position  of  the  Mechanic 
and  the  Artisan  f  What  facilities  are  provided  for  their 
physical  comfort  and  intellectual  advancement  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  now  give 
tone  and  direction  to  its  popular  sentiment,  it  may  be 
relied  upon,  are  far  too  clear-headed  and  practical  in 
their  views  to  do  any  thing  tending  to  degrade  labor  and 
check  useful  enterprise.  Even  among  the  numerous  sets 
of  exclusives  into  which  the  descendants  of  great  people 
sometimes  divide  themselves,  there  are  none  that  I  have 
heard  of  in  this  city  who  make  idleness  the  '^  open  sesame" 
to  the  enjoyments  of  their  society.  Nearly  every  citi- 
zen has  some  regular  occupation ;  and  prides  himself 
upon  diligence  in  the  transaction  of  business  and  punc- 
tuality in  fulfilling  his  engagements.  The  circle  of  those, 
at  least  among  the  male  population,  who  aspire  to  dis- 
tinction because  of  their  uselessness,  is  like  a  wart  on  a 
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marrH  nofle,  more  looked  at  than  important.  The  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  believe  iu  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
and  illijhtraitf;  its  wisdom  and  beneficence  by  multiplying 
human  enjr>yineiits  and  mitigating  hnmau  sufferings. 
TJi«  l'mnH  is  emphatically  a  People's  Press.  The  Qua- 
k(;rH,  whoHC  influence,  though  diluted  of  late,  continues 
to  Uii  felt  in  nuidifying  the  characteristics  of  our  society, 
an)  iviw  Benthamites  in  their  views  on  individual  and 
/^enorul  hap[)ines8.  They  hold  that  the  greatest  happi- 
tutHM  of  tlio  individual  is,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  obtained 
by  piirHuin^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  aggregate. 
Thi*y  (<xroI  oHpecially  in  the  substantial  of  character,  are 
rriiilful  in  ^ood  works,  zealous  in  education,  and  liberal 
in  tMU'diira^ing  and  rewarding  decided  mechanical  and 
art  IhI  ir  Iriunipht^.  Constitutionally  deliberate  and  prudent, 
I  ho  want  of  conliality  iu  their  manners,  which  some 
Hlrun)(oi*t«  oonipluin  of,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  un- 
liirtiinnto  lunnifostution  of  these  excellent  qualities:  or. 
In  nihor  wonU,  of  thinking  twice  before  speaking  once. 
*V\\\Av  v\i\  \\\\H  boon  90  prolific  in  great  men,  that  the  ar- 
i-lviil  III'  iinotlior  di»08  not  create  a  sensation;  and  being 
i|iilln  inoxporionood  in  the  art  of  giving  entertainments 
III  I  ho  niihi^fUn'Ht  n^Tf^rnif^  cf  fArtV  ^^wtf«f*,they  prefer  to  con- 
I'llhilo  nioivnnlilo  visitors  bv giving  them  mercantile  advan- 
liiiioH  \\\\\\  ivs|Hvf  fo  tho  want  of  enterprise — a  stand- 
ln||  fh'iMirtiUion.  whioh  our  foiiow-oiiizeus  are  accustomed 
III  nuiKo  iv»rt^\nM  oHvh  \^ihor  in  tempestuous  weather— we 
mKnow  h'liuv  iho  oh«n^^  is  $oom;n^ly  rc^asonable  and  well 
lUnniloiK  »w|Hv<«rii\  ix  it  moan  a  Xv^ial  inability  to  compre- 
Ii,.ihl  ^\\^^  \\w\\\\\\\ .  ^'^'  T\V*i50  tVtO  ixvuniaiv  value  of  clap- 
I  \  ^^\^\^^^^  \ .  -Irt^  asWhcvx .  v^r  iv:*5.  Advcrw  to  puffing,  they 
iMott  <o«W*\u  tWm  ^v^Ux-rirc  biv>**i^^^>t.  as  ihey  ought  to 
i|i«,  \nlHn^\<ilUNU  ^vUvAx-  to  r;io  r.< x^iarl.e  and  manufectur- 
iMtt  HilSHWH^^^  .M^  Ovir  v".;,v :  y-^croal  in  their  views, 
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alone ;  aud  straightforward  in  their  own  dealings,  and 
governed  exclasiyely  in  their  own  transactions  •  by  eco- 
nomical or  commercial  reasons,  they  do  not  suppose  it 
possible  that  sach  trifles  as  ^^  ancient  and  fish-like  smells" 
in  market-houses,  can  keep  one  customer  away  from 
where  he  ought  to  go ;  or  that  such  vanities  as  popular 
preachers,  big  hotels,  capacious  theatres,  palaces  of 
mirrors,  can  possibly  attract  one  customer  where  it  is 
not  his  interest  to  go.  The  late  panic,  however,  has  dis- 
pelled many  illusions;  and  if,  moreover, — disabusing  every 
mind  of  the  feeling  of  entire  security,  and  of  the  convic- 
tion that  perfection  is  already  attained, — ^it  awaken  a  more 
active  spirit,  the  anniversary  of  its  advent  may  here- 
after be  celebrated  as  a  civic  holiday ;  and  this  beautiful 
city,  having  taken  a  new  lease  of  Prosperity,  will  perpetu- 
ate the  glory,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  its  Founders. 

Secondly,  the  social  and  practical  characteristics  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  in  nothing  more  clearly  and 
favorably  manifested  than  in  their  zealous  support  of  free 
edtication.  According  to  the  Controlers*  Report  of  1866, 
there  were  304  Public  Schools  in  the  city,  viz. :  1  High 
School,  1  Normal  School,  55  Grammar  Schools,  48  Sec- 
ondaries, 156  Primaries,  and  43  unclassified  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  940,  of  whom  78 
were  males,  and  862  females ;  the  expense  $456,089  14, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
gratuitous  tuition  was  55,099.  But  Public  Schools  are 
only  a  moiety  of  the  educational  establishments  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  city  abounds  in  private  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  a  semi-public  character.  Yet  the  quantity 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  perhaps  less 
noteworthy  than  its  quality.  Public  teachers  must  com- 
pete with  private  teachers ;  while  the  latter  are  incited  to 
emulation  by  the  example  of  numerous  eminent  profes- 
sors.   From  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  however,  the 
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oro^aiu:r  iiaiiai-'rli-ii  ia  "IiLs  respect  i§  the  abandance  oi 
iuii.iiiei  ppj^iiieiL  ir  "jLi;se  who  desire  to  increase  their 
9Ci?«.'k  j£  TT-jL-r^-ct  diui  fntfimyiL'  knowledge,  Sooks  are 
tf  riie  ■omnixinti  j£  iiicii*  rrire  in  ciianLcter  and  nnlimited 
ill  •(iiundLV.  riie  ^  utuiidipnta  Lionary^  one  of  the  largest 
;&au  'j^»c  jx  :ae  ^:o>iiLzy.  viviQiiiiiilii^  3ome  seventy  thon- 
jiuid  ToLuiiie:&  'ji  jc«^!i  :o  JklL  iiad  access  is  thus  ^veD  to 
wjci^s  :iiac  :}rt:oal:LV  .ir*i  i'anct.-easibie  to  mechanics  else- 
wu^ire.  rae  W'jrk  :a  Ztinfia  Fazencs^  recently  donated 
eu  tiicf  iioi'tuy.  :s  -r-^jeti  ^c  ^-J.000 :  the  binding  of  the 
Tciurrics  d^**ad  .iaT::i:r  ^j5?c.  Te  are  inibrmed,  seven  hnn- 
vLr^evi  iv  i.ar^**  J-r  "Liree  i«jila»  a  year,  any  respectable 
:*^'r^M  jia-  vi'j  «:v-  -::e  ii:-!ia3W[es  or  the  Mercantile  lAr 
j*y*ry^  -wiv:^  Uitii:;:*iK  now  a^ziber,  we  believe,  1,500. 
I J  v-jrroiis  yarT*  jc  :ii«i  iizj  there  are  Institutes  with 
A.:ld^:!^-^vccl:5  i:uL  Li  jrar-.id*  j^rjcLed«  where  gratuitous 
-.cv'c*i-*,>  A^-^j  JT— ill*  i&Cfjui^y  iiLipced  to  the  wants  of 
•jiviv.utj  c?s  A:  ::iri  ^r^-^^r  ^-etf  Jjucicmte  of  Seienee^ 
;'vv. '.  V  v.\.":.i.'\'5j' ^^  ic.:  .^L-^'i  ^•iekl'r,  darinsr  the  Winter 
5<a5!<.v\  ^'ll  O^^.Ci;;^-.  5i'::ui:xLc^.  Mining.  Astronomy, 
lvi.^>.     AT^-a.^vftj  \     -j_  ^iCLO^.-.     y^iiTirAl    Philosophy, 

^^v     V?ac-orri/.   IvV  og;:..    iL^z^cr^.iiL^.   and   Civil  Engi- 

'^cv-  •  1^       V-c  Jk*:  .i^-^i: ::-  :^i  su^-^f rice,  and  the  lectures  are 

*vv      .fc, .VLicv.vi.      Vj^   5cr.:::i  vj-orti'isi  IiLscitcite  eives  in- 

;*^  '*- .  ^   I     :  ^Tc    XL.^:i!ii:uc    ^v.--*  and  Architecture,  and 

\«*  V.X..;  -^  ,M  V:.c-^7  .i::ii  S:i^cniLs:  scbjects^    The  Me- 

our.  vs    It^.  .;.v  .i  ^v..::j  vxHiL  tli-i  ^.^^ramensing  Lite- 

*^,^      .   >.  .jcv*     ..ic    V':.::i.I<i::.\::ii    Ciiy   Iz^^titute,   have 

\\4v^   .^^vvit.;^  i:,;    v:^:cx::^^  iiii  ia«   Iasu  has  a  School 

'^^     "''^.y*-     Z^^-^-  ^^-^'5?*   ^-v.:.  l::tfi::ir>  Iri^dtate,  and  the 

V-     -"   .ivvv^ta  Ifs.  -„  _  jLTij  c£  :Lv5  s&nie  diaraeter 

^;  ^  'V  .^   ,.^    ^v^.  ^^  ,^,.  ^av.::^x5^.i^ocL^-I>iesiOT.     The 

1^  .      '^    '  vta^.vs^  .J    ;j^.:,.  ^tx'cs  CO  ccacribators  for 

^'^  v<i»v  v.u;,  .j^.  ^^  -^  -^  -_,^^  liiiisiiKs  slton-  "that 
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ihere  is  an  aggregate  of  more  than  11,000  volumes  in 
the  libraries  ;  that  daring  the  past  year  more  than  82,000 
folnmes  have  been  loaned  for  home-reading;  that  mora 
than  48,000  visits  were  paid  to  the  reading-rooms  by  par- 
ties who  partook  of  the  intellectual  food  there  dispensed ; 
that  one  hundred  pupils  availed  themselves  of  the  valu- 
able privileges  afforded,  for  the  culture  of  the  eye  and 
the  hand  in  designing  and  drawing,  by  the  schools  of  the 
Institutes;  that  sixty-seven  lectures  on  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  artistic  subjects,  many  of  them  replete  with 
useful  information,  were  listened  to  by  thousands ;  and 
that,  stimulated  by  your  own  generous  contribution  of 
more  than  (30,000,  more  than  (50,000  additional  have 
been  contributed  by  our  fellow-citizens  to  help  onward  the 
noble  work  commenced  by  you/' 

The  Franklin  Institute  provides  lectures  at  cheap  rates 
every  Winter,  on  Mechanical,  Literary,  and  Scientific  suV 
jects,  publishes  a  Scientific  Journal,  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  possesses  a  valuable  Cabinet  of  Mod- 
els and  Minerals,  and  gives  an  Annual  Exhibition  that 
does  much  to  promote  progress  in  the  Useful  Arts.  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  fine  collection  of 
objects  in  Statural  History,  embracing  25,000  specimens 
in  Ornithology,  and  80,000  in  Botany ;  a  libraiy  of  over 
26,000  volumes ;  and  Mineralogical  and  Qeological  Cabi- 
nets, noted  for  their  completeness.  Professor  Agassis 
pronounced  this  institution  the  best  out  of  Europe  for 
its  collections  in  the  department  of  Natural  History.  At 
the  Polytechnic  College^  opposite  Penn  Square,  an  engi- 
neer may  obtain  instruction  in  Physics  that,  before 
its  establishment,  he  could  not  have  obtained  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course, 
which  embraces  instruction  in  Civil  Engineering,  Me* 
chanical  Drawing,  Mining,  &;c.,  the  Managers  have  re- 
cently estHtblished  a  departmeat  designed  to  give  instruo* 
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tion  in  **  certain  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  de- 
manded in  common  by  every  business  pnrsnit,  and  are 
alike  indispensable  to  the  merchant,  the  fiurmer,  the  mann- 
fiictnrer,  mechanic,  and  the  manager  of  mining  and  other 
property."  At  the  Girard  College,  drawing  is  tanght 
from  models  of  geometrical  solids,  and  also  in  the  ffigfa 
School,  by  competent  teachers.  The  science  of  Acconnts 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  and  Commercial  Law,  are 
taught  at  a  Commercial  College,  recently  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature,  and  presided  oyer  by  competent  pro- 
fessors ;  and  for  the  instruction  of  females  in  many  de- 
partments of  desigti,  as  applicable  to  manufijctorea,  there 
is  a  school  known  as  the  ^^Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,"  established  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Peter, 
the  lady  of  the  late  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  educators  of  the  people,  too^  the  jt^trspapert 
of  this  city  are  £driy  entitled  to  rank.  There  are  now 
twelve  newspapers  published  daily— eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  four  in  the  afternoon;  forty  weeklies,  and 
more  than  fifty  publications  property  designated  as  pe- 
riodicals. The  aggregate  of  those  distinguished  as  news- 
papers, does  not  embrace  any  of  a  strictly  scientific  de- 
scription ;  but  the  deficiency  is  in  great  part  compensated 
for  by  many  of  the  dailies,  which  never  fidl  to  advise 
their  readers  of  whatever  is  imp<Mrtant  in  the  progress  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  complement,  also^  lacks  one  or 
more  of  a  metropolitan  character,  or  those  which  can  be 
sttd  to  possess  universal  interest ;  but  as  a  feithful  local 
Press,  the  newspapers  of  this  city  are  models  for  those 
of  the  Union.  The  working-man  here,  for  one  cent,  may 
eigoy  a  better  morning  newspaper  than  he  can,  for  the 
same  trifling  sum,  in  any  other  place  on  the  globe ;  while, 
for  a  larger  expenditure,  he  may  suit  his  taste  from 
*'  grave  to  gay — ^from  lively  to  severe."  The  sources  then, 
it  will  be  perceived,  for  acquiring  that  sort  of  knowledge 
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which  makes  snperior,  efficient,  intelligent  mechanics, 
are  very  abnndant  in  Philadelphia.  It  woald  be  well, 
indeed,  for  affluent  munificence  to  endow  more  com- 
pletely one  or  two  colleges,  and  establish  an  institution 
resembling,  for  instance,  the  British  Museum;  but  in 
view  of  her  present  advantages,  this  city  deserves  now 
to  be  the  resort  of  students  in  Art-education  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  as  she  long  has  been  of  students  in 
Medical  science.  Here,  there  is  an  amount  of  scientific 
intelligence  and  professional  skill  concentrated,  in  part 
by  the  demands  of  the  various  institutions,  seemingly 
sufficient  to  solve  any  thing  in  Mechanics  but  impossibil- 
ities; and  which,  conjoined  vnth  favorable  physical 
circumstances,  must  enable  manufacturers  located  near 
this  city,  to  triumph  over  difficulties  under  which,  in  less 
jGEivored  localities,  they  would  be  compelled  to  succumb. 
Here,  an  educated  hand-craftsman,  or  an  inventor,  may  be 
said  to  stand  at  one  of  the  great  centres  of  intellectual  life, 
with  the  world  of  mechanism  in  its  practical  forms  on 
exhibition  and  in  operation  before  him ;  Mentors  on 
every  side  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  recorded  failures 
and  triumphs  of  the  ingenious  men  of  all  countries ;  and 
with  the  resources  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
present  age,  possessing  the  most  perfect  apparatus,  at 
his  command,  to  aid  him  in  his  experiments,  or  sustain 
him  in  his  discoveries. 

As  a  place  of  rendenee^  Philadelphia  enjoys  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  desirable  alike  to  the  capitalist  and 
to  the  artisan.  In  this  respect,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, no  other  American  city  can  compare  with  it. 
To  the  former,  it  offers  all  the  attractions  that  can  delight 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  all  the  luxuries  that  can  please  a 
fastidious  palate ;  while  an  artisan,  if  industrious  and 
intelligent,  may  command  probably  every  thing  essential 
to  his  present  comfort,  prospective  independence,  with 
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constant  participation  in  many  of  the  chief  pleaanres  of 
the  capitalist  In  the  important  particalars  of  general 
cleanliness,  healthful ness,  wholesomeness  of  water,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  markets,  Philadelphia  is  nnapproached  by 
any  of  the  other  great  cities ;  and,  as  respects  domestic 
accommodations,  its  snperiority,  at  least  over  Kew  York, 
is  strikingly  revealed  by  the  census  of  1850,  which  showed 
that,  with  a  smaller  population,  this  city  contained  about 
28,601  more  dwelling-houses :  there  being  an  ayerage  of 
18}  persons  to  a  house  in  the  former  city,  and  only  6} 
in  Philadelphia.  The  custom,  too,  that  prevails  of  sell- 
ing  lots  on  ground-rent^  gives  to  the  man  of  small  means 
facilities  that  he  cannot  ordinarily  obtain  in  other  cities. 
For  instance,  if  he  have  but  money  enough  to  erect  a 
hoUHO,  ho  can  procure  a  lot  on  an  indefinite  credit ;  and 
so  long  as  he  pays  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  he 
will  not  be  disturbed,  nor  can  the  principal  be  called  for. 
By  this  means,  it  is  quite  common  for  mechanics,  small 
tradesmen,  and  oven  laborers,  to  become  owners  of 
homesteads  in  the  suburbs,  which,  by  Passenger  Railways 
that  are  being  introduced,  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre  than  ever  before. 

A  city,  then,  so  attractive  as  Philadelphia,  and  possess- 
ing such  superior  educational  advantages,  can  hardly  foil, 
it  would  seem  probable,  to  command,  at  all  times,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  requisites  for  success  in 
Manufactures,  viz. :  an  abundant  supply  of  skilled  labor,  and 
qf  those  qualified  to  direct  it.  Experience  demonstrates, 
that  not  only  is  the  supply  of  labor  generally  abundant, 
but  the  surplus  sometimes  troublesome.  Here  is  con- 
gregated, at  all  times,  an  army  of  artisans  from  eveiy 
civilized  nationality — :the  majority  employed,  others  seek- 
ing employment ;  and  should  the  supply  at  any  time  foil 
short,  an  advertisement  would  bring  a  regiment  from 
every  place  where  it  had  been  seen.  Men  who  would  not  go 
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to  "  Eaw  Cheney,"  in  Georgia,  for  $1,000  a  year,  nor  to 
Ktteburg  for  $900,  nor  to  Lowell  for  $860,  eagerly  come 
to  Philadelphia  for  $800,  Philadelphia  has  thus  the  pick 
and  choice,  at  less  wages,  of  the  mechanics  of  the  Union. 
Hence,  too,  the  name,  Philadblphia  mechanic,  has  he- 
come  synonymous  with  skill  and  superiority  in  work- 
manship. We  simply  state  a  well  tested  fact,  when  we 
assert  that  a  mechanic,  traveling  with  favorable  creden- 
tials from  reputable  workshops  in  this  city,  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  fill  the  first  vacancy  in  any  similar  establish- 
ment, not  merely  in  most  places  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  in  portions  of  Europe. 

So  much  for  Philadelphia  as  it  in.  Its  9tatti$  establishes 
the  &ct,  that  it  possesses  the  moral  circumstances  that 
are  essential  to  success  in  manufacturing  operations,  and 
we  might  proceed  immediately  to  consider  those  that  are 
properly  denominated  physical.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  present, 
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A  Review  of  Commercial  Transactions,  for  a  year 
financially  so  disastrous  as  1857,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  very  imposing,  or  even  fiivorable.  Wo  notice, 
however,  that  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Port 
of  Philadelphia,  for  1857,  ehow  in  several  particulars  an 
increase  over  the  previous  few  years ;  indicating  that 
the  city  is  just  beginning  to  realize  fully  the  benefits  long 
expected  from  an  immense  expenditure  incurred  to  de- 
velop the  trade,  and  especially  the  mineral  wealth  of  t))^ 
interior. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  during  the  yea^s 
was  505  foreign,  and  32,241  coastwise :  being  an  in- 
crease of  5,702  over  1856,  and  2,528  over  the  arrivals  in 
5* 
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ISSSu  The  vBloe  of  meicfaandue  entered  tar  eoneiiinp^ 
tkm  was  $11,845,205 ;  tod  the  Tsloe  entered  tor  ware* 
booang  was  $6,706,017.  Total  ImiKHlB  fix*  llie  Im*  diree 
jon^  being:— 


I€5f,  .  t1^551,2n 

liSi.  .  18,903,288 

U6^  .  15,101,478  .  

The  cash  duties  received  at  the  Port^  tor  the  last  three 
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The  Exports  for  1857,  included,  of  breadstnfi.  198,867 
barrels  Flour.  4&572  barrels  Com  Meal,  8,254  banek 
of  Bye  Flour,  191,400  bushels  Wheat,  635,556  buAels 
Com ;  and  a  great  varietT  of  mannfactured  articIeeL 

The  eonstmction  of  vesBels  at  all  places  was  quite 
limited  during  the  year,  but  at  Philadelphia  147  new  yes- 
selsy  baring  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  17,917  tons^  were 
admeasured  br  die  United  States  officers. 

Of  CoAi^  the  fidknring  fltatement  shows  the  compart- 
tire  shipment  by  the  four  principal  lines  to  Philadel- 
plua,  for  1857  ai^  1856  ^- 
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Duriog  the  past  year,  a  movement  was  made,  m  va- 
rious departments  of  trade,  toward  a  union  of  energies 
and  aims,  and  effected,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  official 
report  of  the  Com  Exchange  Association,  amongst  the 
l)i7-goods  merchants,  the  Workers  in  metals,  the  Dealers 
in  Queensware,  and  others.  This  favorable  result  was 
coincident  with  an  effort  to  represent  all  these  branches 
in  a  Commercial  Congress,  by  means  of  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade.  This  board,  here- 
tofore exclusive  in  its  character,  was,  during  the  year, 
completely  reorganized.  Its  floor,  and  its  offices,  are 
now  open  to  all  who  have  a  right,  by  force  of  character,  to 
the  attention  and  respect  of  their  fellow-members.  Since 
its  reorganization,  many  of  its  meetings  have  been  at- 
tended by  unusual  numbers ;  and  its  future  action  is 
looked  to  with  interest,  as  likely  to  exert  a  favorable  and 
important  influence  upon  our  trade  and  commerce. 

In  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
undeniably  obvious,  has  not  maintained  its  original  su- 
premacy.  In  1796,  the  exports  amounted  to  $17,513,866 ; 
and  from  1795  to  1826,  the  aggregate  exports  more  than 
trebled  those  of  the  last  thirty  years.  For  a  long  period 
of  time,  nearly  a  century,  Philadelphia  was  regarded 
throughout  Europe  as,  commercially  and  numerically,  the 
great  city  of  the  Western  Continent.  Vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  then  known,  and  laden  with  the  richest 
merchandise  of  Europe  and  the  Indies,  sailed  up  the  Del- 
aware, and  found  accommodations  at  her  wharves.  Large 
fortunes,  besides  that  of  Girard,  were  accumulated  by  her 
citizens  from  well-planned  adventures  to  foreign  countries. 
The  names  of  her  principal  merchants  were  known  and 
respected  at  every  Exchange  in  Europe.  A  decline,  then, 
from  a  position  so  commanding  in  the  world's  markets, 
would  naturally  cause  a  pang  of  regret  in  the  breasts  of 
every  one  not  indifferent  to  the  city's  future,  were  the 
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eans^  that.  induc0d  it,  less  oreditftble,  patriotic,  and 
honorable  than  they  are.  It  is  especially  consoling 
to  know  that  they  do  not  impinge  in  the  slightest 
the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  Port.  If o  one,  if 
called  upon  to  correct  the  assertions  of  the  willfully 
ignorant,  need  trouble  himself  to  controvert  the  as* 
sertion^  that  the  inland  situation  of  Philadelphia  ia 
an  effectual  barrier  to  her  commercial  supremacy. 
The  position  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the 
Old  World, — ^London  on  the  Thames,  Liverpool  on  the 
Mersey,  and  Paris  on  the  Seine, — ^proves  that  immediate 
proximity  to  the  ocean  is  not  essential  to  constitute  a 
great  shipping  port.  Besides,  the  channel  of  the  Delar 
ware  is  known  to  be  abundantly  wide  and  deep  to  float, 
as  it  has  floated,  the  largest  vessels  in  the  Naval  service. 
According  to  the  official  chart  of  the  Coast  Survey,  it  is 
seldom  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  ranges 
in  depth,  at  low  water^  from  4  to  9^  fathoms,  excepting  at 
the  bar  below  Fort  Mifflin,  where,  for  a  few  rods,  it 
varies  from  18  feet  to  25  feet  8  inches,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  tide.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  '^  Cathe* 
dral)"  a  vessel  of  too  large  tonnage  to  obtain  entrance  into 
the  port  of  her  destination.  New  York,  was  therefore  sent 
hither,  where  she  was  amply  accommodated ;  the  length 
of  wharves  on  the  Eastern  front,  extending  as  they  do, 
for  about  three  miles ;  and  especially  her  former  eminent 
success  in  Foreign  Commerce,  all  establish  and  fortify 
the  assertion,  that  Philadelphia  possesses  all  essential, 
in  fiict  ample  facilities  for  shipping.  To  ascertain  the 
true  and  principal  causes  of  the  decline  in  this  partic* 
ular,  then,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  other  channels 
that  have  absorbed  capital ;  and  we  may  possibly  dis« 
cover  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  present  prosperity 
of  Philadelphia  have  their  origin  in  a  comparative  neg« 
lect  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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At/mst  thirty  joan  ago,  the  dtixeD*  of  FUladel^na 
ffiay  Ih9  naid  to  havo  become  ihoroDgfalj  awaie  of  flie 
HMmirriNiiy  of  the  richeB  concealed  in  the  monnlaiDB  and 
ruvUtim  (tt  tlicir  native  State.  They  thm,  fiv  tlie  fint 
Uro<$9  i;'irfi|>rehonded  the  value  and  llie  vaatneaa  of  the 
iUtlf^mlU  of  Coal  and  Iron  near  their  metropolifly  and 
rMHWYAui^  an  vividly  perhaps  as  subsequent  experience  has 
Jijuiifi^iy  how  f^reut  a  boon  would  be  conferred  npon  the 
wh^/Nf  is4i\\uiry  by  tlioir  development.  It  is  true,  that  for 
umuy  yuam  pnsviouHly,  it  had  been  known  that  a  pecu- 
liar n\iiUiU\H  of  ooiil  abounded  in  the  counties  of  Lehigh 
and  H'ihijyikill,  but  it  was  regarded  as  worthless.  Even 
um  lai<t  a«  1817,  when  Col.  George  Shoemaker  forwarded 
Utu  WttKofi  IohiIm  of  a  coal  which  he  had  discovered  about 
ofitt  fiiiUt  from  TottHvillo,  to  Philadelphia  for  sale,  he  could 
wifh  diflioiiliy  And  purchasers ;  and  some  of  those  who  did 
pun?haiM  it,  wuro  wholly  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
UN«i  it.  '*  N  tmrly  ovory  one  considered  it  a  sort  of  gUme^  and, 
saving  thai  it  was  a  'peculiar  stone' — a  stone-coal — they 
would  an  Hoou  have  thought  of  making  a  fire  with  any 
oihor  kind  oi*  mUmfil  Among  all  those  who  examined  the 
coaU,  hut  fnw  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pur- 
ehttN<),  and  thoy  only  a  small  quantity, — ^to  try  it*'  But, 
alan  1  the  triaU  wore  unsuccessful.  The  purchasers  de- 
nounccMl  Colonul  Hhoomaker  as  a  vile  impostor  and  an 
arrant  cheat  I  Their  dcnunciatious  went  forth  through- 
out the  city ;  and  Colonel  Shoemaker,  to  escape  an  arrest 
for  swindling  and  imposture,  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, drove  thirty  miles  out  of  his  way,  in  a  eireuHoui 
rouUf  to  avoid  the  offioen  of  the  law  /  Ue  returned  home, 
heart-sick  with  his  adventure.  But,  fortunately,  among 
the  few  purchasers  of  his  coal,  were  a  firm  of  iron  fiu>- 
tors  in  Delaware  County,  who,  having  used  it  success- 
fully, proclaimed  the  astounding  fact  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.    The  current  of  prejudice  thereafter  began  to 
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waver  somewhat;  and  new  experiments  were  made  at 
iron- works  on  the  Schuylkill,  with  like  success,  the  result 
of  which  was  also  announced  by  the  Press.  From  this 
time,  Anthracite  began  gradually  to  put  down  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  among  the.  more  intelligent  people,  its  future 
value  was  predicted."  But  it  was  not  until  1825  that  the 
first  successful  experiment  to  generate  steam^  with  An- 
thracite coal,  was  made  at  iron-works  at  Phosnixville. 
From  that  year,  too,  the  existence  of  the  Schuylkill  trade 
may  be  said  to  date,  though  some  coal  had  been  shipped 
previously.  The  speculative  mania  in  the  coal  regions, 
however,  did  not  commence  until  a  few  years  later. 

About  1829,  the  news  of  fortunes  accumulated  by  pierc* 
ing  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bringing  forth  from  the 
caverns  of  mountains  ^^  metals  which  shall  give  strength  to 
our  hands,"  became  generally  current,  and  aroused  an  en- 
thusiasm less  wide-spread  than  that  which  fevered  Europe 
upon  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Mexico,  or  recently  America 
upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  but  certainly  not 
less  intense.  ^^  Capitalists  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
wondered  that  they  had  never  before  realized  the  import- 
ance of  the  anthracite  trade.  What  appeared  yesterday  but 
as  a  fly,  now  assumed  the  gigantic  proportions  of  an  ele- 
phant I  The  capitalist  who,  but  a  few  years  previously, 
laughed  at  the  tnfatueUion  of  the  daring  pioneers  of  the  coal 
trade,  now  coolly  ransacked  his  papers,  and  ciphered  out 
his  available  means ;  and  whenever  met  on  the  street,  his 
hands  and  pockets  would  be  filled  with  plans  of  towns, 
of  surveys  of  coal  lands,  and  calculations  and  specifica- 
tions of  railways,  canals,  and  divers  other  improvements 
until  now  unheard  of.  The  land  which  yesterday  would 
not  have  commanded  the  taxes  levied  upon  it,  was  now 
looked  upon  as  ^  dearer  than  Plutus's  mine,  richer  than 
gold.'  Sales  were  made  to  a  large  amount ;  and  m  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  it  is  estimated  that  up- 
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ward  oi  five  millions  of  dollar$  had  been  invested  in  lands 
in  the  Schaylkill  coal*field  alone!  Laborers  and  me- 
chanics of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  quarters  and  nations, 
flocked  to  the  coal  region,  and  found  ready  and  oonstaut 
employment  at  the  most  exorbitant  wages.  Capitalists, 
arm-in-arm  with  confidential  advisers,  civil  engineers, 
and  grave  scientific  gentlemen,  explored  every  recess, 
and  solemnly  contemplated  the  present  and  future  value 
and  importance  of  each  particular  spot.  Houses  could 
not  be  built  fast  enough  ;  for  where  nought  but  bushes 
and  rubbish  were  seen  one  day,  a  smiling  village  would 
be  discovered  on  the  morrow.  Enterprising  carpenters 
in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  along  the  line  of  canal, 
prepared  the  timber  and  frame-work  of  houses,  and  then 
placing  the  materiel  on  board  a  canal  boat,  would  hasten 
on  to  the  enchanted  spot  to  dedicate  it  to  its  future  pur- 
poses. Thus  whole  towns  were  arriving  in  the  returning 
canal  boats;  and  as  ^  they  were  forced  to  play  the  owl,'  a 
moonlight  night  was  a  godsend  to  the  impatient  pro- 
prietors, for  with  the  dawning  of  the  morning  would  be 
reflected  the  future  glory  of  the  new  town,  and  the  rest- 
less visages  of  scores  of  anxious  lessees."* 

*  The  late  Joseph  C.  Neal,  who  was  one  of  the  motley  mass,  some  jeart 
afterward  wrote  the  followiDg  humorous  description  of  the  spoenlatiiig 
scenes : 

In  the  memorable  year  to  which  we  allude,  rumors  of  fortunes  made  at 
a  blow,  and  competency  secured  by  a  turn  of  the  fingers,  came  whispering 
down  the  Schuylkill  and  penetrating  the  city.  The  ball  gathered  strength 
by  rolling — ^young  and  old  were  smitten  with  the  desire  to  mareh  npoa  the 
new  Peru,  rout  the  aborigines,  and  sate  themselves  with  wealth.  They  had 
merely  to  go,  and  play  the  game  boldly,  to  secure  their  utmost  desire. 
Rumor  declared  that  Pipkins  was  worth  millions,  made  in  a  few  months, 
although  he  had  not  a  sixpence  to  begin  with,  or  to  keep  grim  want  from 
dancing  in  his  pocket  Fortune  kept  her  court  in  the  mountains  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  and  all  who  paid  their  respects  to  her  in  person  found  her  as 
kind  as  their  wildest  hopes  could  imagine. 

The  Ridge  road  was  well  traveled.     Reading  stared  to  see  the  lengthened 
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A  reaction  attended  this,  as  iEill  other  specnlative  ma- 
nias. But  disastrons  as  it  was,  and  involving  hundreds 
in  ruin,  it  did  not  prevent  the  continued  investment 


oolmnas  of  •BugntioB ;  aod  h«r  astonished  inhabitants  looked  with  wonder 
upon  the  groaning  stage-eoaehes,  the  hundreds  of  horsemen,  and  the  thon- 
sancb  of  footmen,,  who  streamed  through  that  anoient  and  respectable 
borough ;  and  as  fbr  UUma  Thde,  Orwigsburg,  it  hat  not  recovered  from  ii» 
Jriffhi  to  ihie  iajft 

Bight  miles  farther  brought  the  army  to  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  and 
then  the  jqwrt  began — the  town  was  far  from  large  enough  to  aooommodate 
the  new  accessions;  but  they  did  not  come  for  comfort— 4hey  did  not  eome 
to  st^y.  They  were  to  be  among  ihe  mountains,  like  Sinbad  in  the  yalley 
of  diamonds,  just  long  enough  to  transfbrm  themselves  firom  the  likeness 
of  Peter  the  Moneyless  into  that  of  a  MUkonmre;  and  then  they  intended 
to  wing  their  fli|^t  to  the  perfumed  saloons  of  metrop<ditan  wealth  and 
fashion.  What  though  they  slept  iu  layers  on  the  sanded  floors  of  Trout- 
man's  and  Shoemaker's  bar-rooms,  and  learned  to  regard  it  as  a  fisTor  that 
they  were  allowed  the  aceommodation  of  a  roof  by  paying  roundly  for  it, 
a  fisw  months  would  pass,  and  then  Aladdin,  with  the  Genii  of  the  Lamp» 
oould  not  raise  a  palace  or  a  banquet  with  more  speed  than  they  1 

One  branch  of  the  adventurers  betook  themselTes  to  land  speculations, 
and  another  to  the  slower  process  of  mining.  With  the  first,  mountains, 
rooks,  and  yalleys  Ohanged  hands  with  astonishing  rapidity.  That  which 
was  worth  only  hundreds  in  the  morning,  sold  for  thousands  in  the  OTening* 
and  would  command  tens  of  thousands  by  sunrise,  in  paper  money  of  tliat 
description  known  among  the  facetious  as  slow  notes.  Days  and  nights 
were  consumed  in  surreys  and  chafifering.  There  was  not  a  man  who  did 
not  speak  like  a  Cressus—eyen  your  ragged  raseal  eouldtalk  of  his  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

The  tracts  of  land,  in  passing  through  so  many  hands^  became  subdi- 
▼ided,  and  that  brought  on  another  act  in  the  drama  of  speenlatioa:  the 
mannfieture  of  to#ns,  4nd  the  selling  of  town  lots.  Every  speculator  had 
his  town  laid  out,  aAd  many  of  them  had  scores  of  towns.  They  were,  to  be 
sure,  located  in  tiio  pathless  forests ;  but  the  future  Broadways  and  Pall . 
Malls  were  marked  upon  the  trees;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  time  was 
not  tmr  distant  when  the  deers,  bears,  and  wild*oats  would  be  obliged  to  give 
plaee,'and  take- the  gutter  side  of  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the  new  cities. 
How  beautifully  tlie  towns  yet  unborn  looked  upon  paper  I  the  embryo 
squares;  flaunting  in  pink  and  yellow,  like  a  tulip  show  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
the  broad  streets  interseeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  imitation  of  the 
common  parent,  Philadelphia.  The  skill  of  the  artist  waa  exerted  to  render 
them  attractive ;  and  the  more  German  text,  and  the  more  pink  and  yellow^ 
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of  capital  in  the  coal  regions.  Everjr  year  more  mines 
were  opened,  more  iron-works  erected,  more  improrements 
of  a  stupendous  character  planned,  more   tons  of  coal 

the  more  Talaable  beeftme  the  town !  The  fwXmB  of  a  lot,  bedavbed  wUh 
Termilion,  wm  inealenUble ;  and  OTon  a  skj-fMurlor  kMatioa,  one  edge  of 
which  reeted  npon  the  side  of  a  perpendioolar  momitain,  the  lot  nuudag 
back  into  the  air  a  hnndred  feet  or  bo  from  the  lerel  of  the  earth,  bj  the 
aid  of  the  paint-box  was  no  despicable  bargain :  and  the  eomen  of  Cheet- 
nnt  sod  Chatham  streets,  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  sitaated  in  the  oentre 
of  an  almost  imperrious  laurel  swamp,  brought  a  high  price  in  market,  fbr 
it  was  illastrated  by  a  patch  of  yellow  ochre ! 

The  bar-rooms  were  hung  round  with  these  brilliant  tkney  sketehes; 
every  man  had  a  roll  of  inchoate  towns  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  fttsdan 
Jacket  The  most  populous  country  in  the  world  is  not  so  thickly  studded 
with  settlements  as  the  coal  region  was  to  be ;  but  they  remain,  nnlnekily, 
in  itatu  quo  ante  beUum, 

At  some  points  a  few  buildings  were  erected  to  giTe  an  appearaaoe  of 
realising  promises.  There  was  one  town  with  a  line  name,  which  had  a 
great  bam  of  a  frame  hotel.  The  building  was  let  for  nothing ;  but  after 
a  trial  of  a  few  weeks,  customers  were  so  scarce  at  the  "  Bed  Cow,"  tliat  the 
tenant  swore  roundly  he  must  have  it  on  better  terms,  or  he  would  give  up 
the  lease. 

The  other  branch  of  our  adTenturers  lent  their  attention  to  mining ;  and 
they  could  show  you,  by  the  aid  of  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper,  the  manner 
in  which  they  must  make  fortunes,  one  and  all,  in  a  given  space  of  time- 
expenses,  so  much ;  transportation,  so  much ;  will  sell  for  so  much ;  leaTing 
a  clear  profit  of  000,000 !  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  To  it 
they  went,  boring  the  mountains,  swamping  their  money  and  themselves. 
The  hills  swarmed  with  them ;  they  clustered  like  bees  about  a  hive ;  but 
not  a  hope  was  realised.  Calculations,  like  towns,  are  one  thing  on  paper, 
and  quite  another  when  brought  to  the  test 

At  last  the  meml>ers  of  the  expedition  began  to  look  haggard  and  care- 
worn. The  justices  did  a  fine  business;  and  Natty  M.,  Blue  Breechee, 
Pewter-Legs,  and  other  worthies  of  the  catchpole  profession,  toiled  at  their 
vocation  with  ceaseless  actlTity.  When  the  game  could  not  be  run  down 
at  view,  it  was  taken  by  ambuscade.  Several  bold  naTigators  discorered 
that  the  county  bad  accommodations  at  Orwigsburg  (at  that  time  the  seat 
of  Justice,  now  located  at  Pottsville)  for  gentlemen  in  trouble.  Capiases, 
securities,  and  bail-pieces,  became  as  familiar  as  your  garter.  The  play 
W88  over,  and  the  farce  of  **  The  Devil  to  Pa^**  was  the  after-piece.  There 
was  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  Pottsville  saw  it 
taken! 
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cent  to  market.  Oanals  which  had  been  projected  but 
Bufiered  to  languish  were  speedily  completed  ;  rail-roads 
were  built^not  only  above  ground  but  underground;  and 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  competent  authority,  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  were  withdrawn  from  commercial  activity,  and 
invested  in  productive  and  unproductive  improvements 
and  partially  abortive  schemes.  Many  of  the  works, 
however,  constructed  in  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  counties, 
are  imperishable  monuments  of  solidity  and  beauty,  and 
will  be  objects  of  admiration  in  after  ages. 

At  the  present  time  there  are,  within  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania,  upward  of  800  miles  of  Canal,  and  1,600 
miles  of  Eail-road,  of  which  the  revenues  are  mainly  de- 
rived from  freight  on  Anthracite  and  semi-Anthracite 
coal.  Many  of  those,  projected  with  other  views,  have 
become  large  transporters  of  coal;  and  certainly  the 
amount  of  capital  expended  in  Pennsylvania  for  one  ob- 
ject, viz.,  for  constructing  avenues  to  convey  Anthracite  coal 
to  market^  is  now  at  least  sbvek  times  qreatbr  than  the 
whole  amount  invested  in  all  the  m^anufaetories  at  Lowell* 
(See  annexed  Table.) 

Gfty  gallants,  who  had  but  a  few  months  before  rolled  np  the  turnpike, 
swelling  with  hope,  and  flushed  with  expectation,  now  betook  themseWes, 
in  the  gray  of  the  mom,  and  then  the  haze  of  the  erening,  with  bundle  on 
back — the  wardrobe  of  the  Honorable  Dick  Bowles  tied  up  in  a  little  blue- 
and- white  pocket-handkerchief — to  the  tow-path,  making,  in  court  phrase, 
**  mortal  escapes" ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  general  rush  was  effected — the  army 
was  disbanded — iauve  quipeutl 
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The  following  Table,  which  we  have  prepared  princir 
pally  from  official  information,  exhibits  the 

Vameit  Iiangth*  and  Coit  of  the  Canals  and  BaiL«oada  in  and  laadfwg 
to  the  Anthracite  Coal  Beffiont  of  Pennsylvania. 


CiBAlg. 


FbiUdelpbU  and  Itoftdlng  R.  R.  (Inelnding  Citj  Br.)~.» 

CstowiMft,  WlUiMDiport  ft&d  Erie  B.  B.,  inolading  the 
QnftkftlM  Bntaeh,  with  eqaipmenta 

WUIUmapori  ftud  KUnin,  with  real  estate  and  basins  at 
WiUlamsport  and  Elmlra,  and  equipments  complete... 

Lebanon  Vallejr  B.  B.,  (oonsoUdated  with  Beading) 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co „.....« 

Lehigh  Coal  and  NaTigation  Co.,  viz. : 

Canal  and  Improvements 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  B.  B ^ 

Summit  and  Branch  Bail-roads 

Delaware  Division  of  PennsTlvania  (State)  Canal 

Kastem  Division  of  Pennsylvania  (Slate)  Canal 

Susquehanna  Canal 

Lower  Morth  Branch  Canal 

Upper  North  Branch  Canal 

Dnion  Canal 

North  Pennsylvania  B.  B 

Lehigh  Valler  B.  B 

Philadelphia  and  Sunbury  B.  B.,  (unfinished) 

SuAbnry  and  Brie  B.  B.,  whole  amount  erpended  on  fin- 
ished and  unfinished 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  B.  B 

Lackawanaand  Bloomsburg  B.  B 

Delaware,  Lackawanaand  Western B.  B 

LackawanaB.  B.,  (unfinished) 

Little  SehuTlklll  Bailroad,  exclusive  of  land » 

Mine  Hill  Bailroad,  Extension  and  Branches 

SehuylklU  Valley  Bail-road  and  Branches 

Mill  Creek  Bail-road  and  Branches 

Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Carbon  B.  B.,  including  land.... 

Mount  Carbon  B.  B 

Beaver  Meadow  Ball-road  and  Branches 

Hasleton  Coal  Co.'sR.  R 

Lehigh  and  Luzerne  B.  B.,  (nnfinislied) 

Buck  Mountain  Coal  Co.'s  R.  B.,  (exclusive  of  land) 

Big  Mountain  Coal  Co.'s  B.  B 

Trevorton  B.  B 

Tioga  B.  B 

Barclay  B.  B.  and  Coal  Co.'s  B.B 

New  York  and  Middle  Coal  Field  Co.'s  B.  B.,  (unfin'd).. 

Columbia  Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  B.  B. 

Carbon  Bun  Coal  Co.'s  B.  B 

Lykens  Valley  B.  B 

Union  Canal  Co.'s  B.  B 

Swatara  B.  B 

Wisconisco  CanaU 

Lorberry  Creek  B.  B 

Sundry  Coal  roads,  private  and  underground,  to  ^e 
Mines,  say 


108 
72 


60 
46 
41 
73 
04 
99 


Bailresdi 
Leaafck. 


Morris  Canal,  present  total  cost)..... 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.'s  B.  B 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  B.  B.,  (estimated) 
Central  Bail-road  of  New  Jersey 


IS 


Total, 


605 
102 

108 


98 
79 
78 


90 
25 


Cflrt. 
Jea.1. 


46 
83 

40 
54 

67 

118 

9 

88 

120 
28 
13)^ 

90 

14X 
8 

7 

14 

?J^ 
IJX 

5 
7 

4 
6 

300 


1,433>^ 

44 
24 
63 


4^900^ 

8,800,000 

4,006^ 

10,900,000 

4,405,000 

1,380,000 
1,400.000 
9,900,000 
1,737,236 
897,160 
1,508.379 
4,000.000 
5,000,000 
^778,925 
8,276,523 
l,S48k818 

8,693,492 

4^000,000 

1,660,000 

8,701,888 

800,000 

1,409,661 

2,750,000 

568,000 

311,000 

982,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

900,000 

430,000 

35,000 

700,000 

1,093,263 

438,000 

150,000 

150,000 

60,000 

443,000 

150,000 

100,000 

881,836 

25,600 

6,000,000 


111,444,885 
5,612,000 
1,994,819 
3,200,000 
5,048,340 


815     l,664i  I  $187,860,044 


The  total  Capital  invested  in  Manu&ctories,  at  Lowell,  was,  in 

^1^« • $10,550,000 

On  January  1st,  1855,  the  latest  date  at  hand.  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magaxine,  (October  No.,  1855.)  states  that  the  capital  invested 
in  all  the  Manu&ctories,  at  Lowell,  was $14,000,000 
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But  the  development  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  was  not  the  only  scheme  that  abstracted 
the  attention  and  capital  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
from  the  prosecution  of  Foreign  Commerce.  The  West 
was  becoming  known  as  '^  The  Great  West."  Begiment 
after  regiment  of  hardy  pioneers,  armed  with  axes  and 
plowshares,  had  entered  the  wilderness  to  subdue  it: 
each  successive  year  the  frontiers  of  civilization  were 
carried  further  westward ;  production  outran  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  superior  avenues  and  outlets  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  West  to  the  best  markets  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  A  grand  system  of  internal  improvements  was 
therefore  resolved  upon,  and  undertaken,  to  connect  the 
metropolis  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Lakes.  The  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  was  then  near  its 
completion,  and  herculean  and  partially  successful  efforts 
were  being  made  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  West  away 
fh>m  its  natural  and  geographical  channels  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  New  York.  But  the  means  adopted 
by  Pennsylvania  to  establish  superior  connections  with 
the  West  were  less  successful  in  execution  than  praise- 
worthy in  conception.  The  AUeghanies  defied  the  skill 
of  the  engineers,  broke  up  the  chain  of  communication 
into  disjointed  links;  and  the  attempts  made  to  unite 
them-— constructing  part  rail-road,  and  part  canal — ^in- 
stead of  afibrding  to  shippers  and  producers  the  promised 
benefits,  only  fully  succeeded  in  arousing  the  fears  of  for- 
eign creditors,  and  provoking  the  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Dean 
of  St.  Patil's  at  the  "  the  drab-coated  gentry."  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  State 
^ts  magnificent  scenery,  its  rugged  acclivities  and  im 
penetrable  fastnesses — need  be  told  that  to  construct  rail- 
roads and  canals  within  its  limits,  is  and  must  be  a  seri- 
ous and  costly  undertaking.  The  cost  of  the  Commercial 
6* 
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Marine  of  many  recognized  commercial  nations  is  a  miere 
bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  vast  sums  expended  in 
Pennsylvania  for  internal  improvements  alone. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1858,  Pennsylvania  had  2778^ 
miles  of  rail-road,  costing  $185,166,609;  or,  estimating 
the  population  of  the  State  at  three  millions,  the  amount 
expended  was  at  the  rate  of  $45  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  canals  within  its  borders,  exceeding  as  they  do 
1200  miles  in  length,  has  been  stated  at  thirty  millions 
of  dollars.  To  these  immense  sums,  if  we  add  the 
amounts  expended  in  seeking  for  minerals,  sinking 
shafts;  opening  mines,  disinterring  iron  ore,  and  .erect- 
ing works  to  manu£Eu;ture  it,  the  vastness  of  expenditure 
incurred  for  the  development  of  internal  wealth  may 
well  astonish  and  appal  even  those  to  whom  the.  theme 
has  become  familiar  by  daily  contemplation.  In  all  these 
enterprises,  the  capital  and  credit  of  Philadelphia  are 
conspicuous.  Owning  property  equa]  to  one  third  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property  in  the  entire  State,  the 
city  has  contributed  more  than  one  half  of  the  cost  of 
public  and  private  improvements.  To  aid  these,  her 
merchants  sold  their  ships :  to  sustain  them,  her  capital- 
ists declined  the  profits  of  Bottomry  and  Bespondentia. 

But  the  prodigies  achieved  within  the  limits  of  Penn- 
sylvania, great  as  they  are,  did  not  exhaust  the  zeal  of 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  behalf  of  internal  im- 
provements. Their  brethren  in  neighboring  States,  in 
the  South  and  the  West,  have  drawn  largely  for  contri- 
butions to  such  projects ;  and,  to  the  extent  of  our  abil- 
ity, their  drafts  have  not  been  dishonored.  The  port- 
folios of  our  merchants  are  now  plethoric  with  such 
obligations  and  bonds;  and  when  presently  available, 
will  build  an  Armada  of  merchant  ships.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  ascertain  how  many  thousands  of  mer- 
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cbants  are  now  thriving,  how  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  South,  are  now  comparatively  wealthy, 
because  of  their  present  facilities  for  reaching  good 
markets — ^fiEicilities  encouraged  and  perfected  through 
aid  from  Philadelphia — the  revelation  would  so  interweave 
the  ties  of  friendship  with  those  of  mutual  mercantUe 
interests,  as  to  fonn  a  bond  indissoluble  by  any  assaults. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  then  safe  to  aver,  are 
eminently  patriotic,  even  in  their  business  predilections. 
They  have  withdrawn  their  capital  largely  from  pros- 
perous commerce,  to  invest  it  in  Mines,  Sail-roads,  Iron- 
works, and  Manufactories,  preferring  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  interior  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  commercial  importance  and  reputation  abroad. 
Without  giving  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  Chinese  econo- 
mists, who  hold  that  Foreign  Commerce  is  generally  pre- 
judicial to  a  State,  because,  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  desirable  products,  it  must  raise  their  price  to  the 
home  consumer,  they  nevertheless  believe  that  a  pros- 
perous, active  interchange  of  products  between  citizens 
of  the  respective  States  is  more  conducive  to  the  perma- 
nence and  well-being  of  the  Bepublio  than  even  a  more 
profitable  commerce  with  foreigners.  Cherishing,  then, 
as  they  have  done,  and  as  they  do,  what  they  presume 
to  be  tiie  best  interests  of  our  whole  country,  and  having 
proved,  by  -abandoning  their  share  in  the  rich  commerce 
of  the  Indies,  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  accelerate 
its  industrial  development,  the  Merchants  and  Capitalists 
of  Philadelphia  would  seem^to  be  entitled  to  praises  rather 
than  taunts  for  the  decline  of  their  city  in  direct  Foreign 
Commerce;  and  certainly  they  have  established  a  claim  to 
the  high  place  which  they  hold  in  the  friendly  regard  of 
their  intelligent  fellow-merchants  throughout  the  Union. 

But  while  acknowledging  a  decline  in  the  Forei^ 
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Commerce  of  Philadelphia^  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that 
the  decline  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  number  of 
foreign  arrivals,  and  the  amount  of  duties  paid  at  the 
Custom  House  here,  are  no  index  to  the  imports  of  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  Many  of  the  most  extensive  im- 
porting-hoases— and  there  are  some,  we  were  about  to 
say,  quite  too  extensive  for  the  country's  wel&re — ^import 
nearly  all  their  goods  via  IsTew  York.  The  largesses  given 
by  Gk>vemment  to  steamers  connecting  with  that  port,  and 
the  peculiar  iacilities  and  inducements  said  to  be  held  out 
to  shippers,  not  to  mention  the  rumor  recently  current 
that  duties  are  sometimes  lower  there  than  elsewhere, 
inflaence  our  merchants  in  directing  their  foreign  cor- 
respondents to  ship  goods  to  Philadelphia  via  New  York. 
The  advantage  that  the  New  York  importer  has  over  his 
Philadelphia  competitor  is  simply  a  saving  in  freight 
between  the  two  cities — an  item  perhaps  not  exceeding 
$2  per  ton,  or  at  least  so  unimportant  on  imported  light 
and  costly  &brics  as  to  add  no  appreciable  per«oentage  to 
the  cost.  That  this  advantage  is  overbalanced  by  other  cir- 
cumstances— Slower  rents,  less  extravagant  expenditures 
for  personal  gratification,  etc. — is  evidenced  by  the  fiwrt 
that  scores  of  New  York  jobbers  visit  Philadelphia  every 
season,  to  replenish  their  stocks  from  the  shelves  of  the 
importers,  knowing  that  they  can  do  so,  besides  paying 
fiEire,  freight  both  ways,  and  all  other  expenses,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  can  purchase  the  same  goods 
from  any  of  their  neighbors.  One  Fancy  Goods  import- 
ing-house  in  particular,  whose  operations  came  within 
the  range  of  my  personal  observation,  attracts  New  York 
and  Boston  jobbers  as  regularly  and  more  extensively 
than  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  buyers.  This  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  house  has  more  fistvorable  con- 
nections in  Europe  than  their  competitors  in  other  cities, 
and  partly  by  their  ability  to  sell  at  a  lower  per-centage 
^f  pro&t  in  coiisequeuce  of  dim\ma\\ed  exp^xv^e^.    TUeae 
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two  circnmstanceB,  and  especially  favorable  connections 
with  the  foreign  manafiEtcturers,  would  seem  to  be  of  more 
importance,  in  a  regular  importing  business,  than  any 
other;  and  these,  Philadelphia  merchants, — ^whose  honor- 
able character  and  mercantile  probity  haye  ever  been  un 
derstood  and  appreciated  in  Europe, — enjoy  peculiar  & 
cilities  for  obtiuning.  But  in  all  probability  I  would  not 
misrepresent  popular  feeling  if  I  were  to  say  that  Phila- 
delphia  does  not  covet  the  distinction  of  being  a  great  im- 
porting mart  She  would  be  content  if  other  cities  mo- 
nopolized  the  doubtful  honor  of  importing  hither  IVench 
gimcracks  and  German  cloths  in  exchange  for  gold  and 
silver — our  commercial  life-blood — provided  her  mer- 
chants were  encouraged  to  devote  theu-  energies  success- 
fully  and  uninterruptedly,  to  building  up  Home  Industry 
and  American  Manufactures. 

nL  Commercial  Belationfl  with  the  South  and  Weft 

Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  frequently  observed,  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  navigable  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  a  footing  upon  the  Lakes,  and  a  command 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  This  position  necessa- 
rily gives  the  metropolis  of  the  Commonwealth  points 
of  superiority  over  all  the  other  great  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  distributing 
merchandise  to  and  from  a  great  portion  of  the  South 
and  West.  "With  the  ocean,  and  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Southern  seaboard,  Philadelphia  has  regular  and 
direct  cominunicalion  by  way  of  the  Delaware  Eiver; 
and  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  locomotion,  the 
distance  is  now  less  than  at  any  previous  time.  With 
the  gate  of  the  West,  Philadelphia  is  connected  by  canal 
and  a  magnificent  railway ;  and  at  Pittsburg,  with  all  the 
cities  and  towns  on  the  navigable  waters  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  thousands  of  miles  of  river  navi- 
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gation,  and  also  by  rail-roads  joming  Gleyeland  and  Chi* 
cago  on  the  one  side.  Wheeling  and -Cincinnati  on  the 
other,  continuing  through  Kentucky  to  Nashville,  and 
prolonged  with  a  continuous,  unbroken  gauge  westward- 
ly,  beyond  Bt.  Louis,  on  the  MississippL  Philadelphia 
has  also  an  advantage  over  New  York  and  Boston,  in 
being  considerably  nearer  to  all  the  prominent  foci  of  the 
products  of  the  Great  West  The  principal  rail-road  lines 
firom  New  York — the  Erie  and  Central — ^it  has  been  aptiy 
remarked,  lie  on  tiie  circumference  line  to  the  West ;  while 
the  great  rail-road  of  Pennsylvania — ^the  Pennsylvania 
Central — is  on  a  diameter  line.  Their  direction  is  to  the 
Lakes^^-ours  to  the  West.  But  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the 
relative  position  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
with  reference  to  proximity  to  the  chief  centres  of  trade 
in  the  West,  we  have  prepared  the  following  Table,  from 
data  furnished  in  "  Dinsmore's  Bailway  Guide,"  published 
in  New  York : 


from  Philadelphia,  via  PenmijlTanla  Bail 
road,  to  Pittsburg;  thence  hj  shorteat 
Bail-road  roate  to 

Vew  York,  via  Hudson  Birer  to  Plermont,  and 
the  Erie  BaU-road  to  Dunkirk,  408  mUes ; 
thenoebf  shortest  Bail-road  route 

Xew  Yo^k,  v(a  Hudson  Birer  Bail-road  to 
Albanj ;  thence  hj  Bail-road  to  Buffitlo,  44S 
xnilea;  thenoe  as  abore 

Boston,  via  Western  Bail-road  to  Alban  j  and 
BuAklo,  498  miles;  thence  as  abore. 


Olerd'd, 
Ohio. 
MUml 


001 

619 

629 
681 


U.01iia 
MUes. 


70S 

867 

880 
036 


Ohto«t«, 

Ills. 
MUes. 


.851 

954 

967 
102S 


ladtowpi 
oik.  Ind. 

IfllM. 


746 


906 
962 


■LLMii, 
Maw 


1009 


IIM 


1167 


Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  Philadelphia  has  consider- 
able advantage  over  New  York  and  Boston,  in  nearness 
to  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  the  West.  The  sav- 
ing in  distance  will  be  regarded  as  an  important  one  by 
the  weary  traveler,  while  its  effects  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation  will  be  shown  hereafter.  It  is  true,  New 
York  has  a  shorter  route  to  the  places  named  than  by  the 
above-mentioned  rail-roads ;  but  that  is,  via  Philadelphia 
and  JPAtsburg.  Pennsylvania  is  trxxls  ^^  "Kft^-fttone 
State;  and  those  who  would  pass  and  xe^^^^  ^xo.  ^^ 
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West  to  the  East,  may  congratalate  themeelyes  that  their 
most  direct  ronte*  carries  them  over  a  rail-road  so  well 
managed  as  the  Pennsylyania  Central^  and  through  a  cily 
BO  beautifiil  as  Philadelphia. 

To  understand,  more  especially,  the  relative  eott  qf 
transportation  hy  railway^  from  Philadelphia,  Ifew  York, 
and  Boston,  to  the  commercial  centres  of  the  West,  we 
procured  the  publitihed  Tariffs  of  Freight  for  1867,  of  the 
principal  rail-road  lines  receipting  through  :  and  the  fol- 
lowing Tables  will  exhibit  the  results.  Any  one  choos- 
ing to  do  so,  may  verify  the  statements  made  by  pro- 
cnring  the  freight  tariffi  for  1867,  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester,  New  York  and  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Bidl-roads. 

BtJMMSB   BATllB-1857. 


FUladelpU* 

K«w  York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia 

K«w  York, 

Boston, 

Fhiladolphia 

Kew  Yoric, 

Boston, 

Philad^phia 

Kew  Yon, 

Boston, 

rhlladelphU 

Ssw  York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia 

Hew  York, 

Boston, 

FhUadelphU 

Sew  Yoxk, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia 

Vew  York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Piiiladelphia 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia 

New  York, 

Boston, 


Ul  Claw. 

SdCllMS. 

to  Colamlras,  Ohlo.....^.^^ » 

((         *« 

1.05 
1.S8 
1.43 
1.10 
1.43 
1.48 
1.10 
1.48 
1.48 

i.ao 

1.48 
1.63 
1.45 
1.63 
1.68 
1.45 
1.78 
1.78 
1.30 
1.48 
1.48 
1.4« 

i.e2 

1.87 
1.70 
1.80 
1.98 
1.88 
1.90 
2.08 
1.00 
1.08 
1.13 
1.50 
1.58 
1.58 

90 
1.05 
1.08 
95 
1.05 
1.08 
95 
1.05 
1.08 
1.00 
1.10 
1.13 
1.20 
1.25 
1.28 
1.20 
1.80 
1.38 
1.10 
1.13 
1.11 
1.20 
1.25 
1.28 
1.40 
1.35 
1.48 
1.56 
l.i5 
1.58 
80 
80 
83 
1.10 
1.18 
1.1% 

to  Baytom „^ 

((       (t 

(•       (( 

4<               M 

«    '■™J»*~"» 

M                  M 

to  Lonisrille ^...» (all  Bail) 

K         «       .....** 

••         "       ^'.V(mTOTfromiSndnnati)'.!! 
to  Tttn  Haate... 

M                  •( 

to  Porte  Wayiuu* 

i(          «i 

<(          •« 

to  La&rette 

«         (( 

to  fit:  Louis 

i«        i( 

II        II 

to  Cairo 

M          «l 

ti      ft 

•O  i^isTeiantt  >•«•••••••••••••«••••■••««*•••»•••■•••• 

M                 i( 

ft                tl 

to  Chieacro ......^w  .^  ^ 

It        tl 

11              M 

■  ******  •••••••••••••• •••••••• ••  ••••••••  • 

tdCli 


80 

88 

91 

85 

93 

98 

85 

i>S 

98 

85 

93 

96 

1.02 

1.08 

1.11 

1.00 

1.06 

1.11 

90 

96 

96 

1.00 

1.06 

1.07 

1.20 

1.20 

1.81 
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WLNTSK  SATaB-1867  and  IfiOa 


■••••••••••« 


•  •••»••••••••••••••••• 


FhiUdelphla  to  OolMmbuM,^.^^,,.^^^^.^^^, 

New  York,      "         •*        ^ 

Botton,  ••         "        ~ 

Philadelpliia  to  BftTton, 

HewTork,      "       "  .« 

Boston,  "       *  ~~ 

Philadelphia  to  CineiBBatL... 

KwrTork,      •*  "       .... 

Boston,  "  " 

Philadelphia  to  Ini^iMnM.'potiM..^...^^.....^^.^^.^.^. 

New  York,      "  " 

Boston,  "  " 

Philadelphia  to  LooisTine. 

New  York,      "         •• 

Boston,  "         " 

Philadelphia  to  Terra  Haute... 

New  York,      "  " 

Boflton,  **  ** 

Philadelphia  to  Port  Wajne. 

New  Yock,      "  " 

Boston,  "  "       ... 

Philadelphia  to  La&yetto.... 

NewYor\,      "         * 

Boston  **  "        ... 

Philadelphia  to  St.  Lonis. 

New  York,      "         " 
Boston  '*         " 

Philadelphia  to  Cairo 

New  York,      "     " 
Boston,  *•     " 

Philadelphia  to  ClOTelaiid. 
New  York,      "         " 
Boston,  "         " 

Philadelphia  to  Chicago 

NewYoric,      "        " 
Boston,  "         ** 


•#•••••«•••••••• 


#«•••«•• a •••»••••••• 


•  ••••••••••••••••«•••••••«••••••••«••••• 


A  Table  showinK  the  BaTiag  on  a  Ton  (2840  lbs.)  of  Tint  Class  Treisht 
by  Shipping,  from  Philadelphia  instead  of  New  York  or  Boston. 


To  Colnmhni.  Ohio..... 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Gineinnati.  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
LonisTille,  Kentackj.. 
Terre  Hante,  Indiana.. 
Fort  Wayne,        " 
Lafayette,  " 

St.  Looio,  Kissonri 

Cairo 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chieago,  Illinois 


HKW 

roRK.' 

son 

Saauner. 

Winter. 

Bamiicr. 

•7^ 

16.72 

t8.01 

7.S9 

6L72 

8.51 

7.89 

6.72 

8.61 

6.27 

6.72 

7.39 

4.03 

tt.72 

5.15 

6.15 

6.72 

7.39 

4.03 

6.50 

4.03 

3.58 

6.05 

4.70 

S.24 

6.72 

6.27 

45 

6.72 

4.48 

1.79 

8.86 

2.91 

1.79 

4.48 

1.79 

i8J6 

8.96 

8je 

8J96 
8.96 
8.9$ 
8.74 
8.9 
BM 

a96 

&60 
4.48 


These  Tables  "  speak  for  themselves*'— comment  cannot 
add  to  their  force.  They  demonstrate,  conclusively,  that 
every  shipper  who,  during  the  past  year,  sent  Western 
merchandise  by  rail-road  fi'om  the  points  designated,  to 
New  York  or  Boston,  that  could  have  been  sold  as  well  in 
Philadelphia — every  Western  merchant  who  purchased 
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goods  in  those  cities  on  no  better  terms  than  he  could  have 
purchased  them  in  Philadelphia,  and  sent  them  home  by 
rail-road,  expended  unnecessarily,  or  in  other  words,  lost 
from  one  dollar  and  seventy-nine  cents  to  eight  dollars  aAd 
ninety-six  cents  on  every  ton  usually  classified  as  first-class 
fireight.  These  are  the  facts,  and  the  deductions  from  fiicts, 
with  respect  to  shipments  "all  the  way  by  rail-road." 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  New  York  and  Boston  have 
the  advantage  of  Lake  navigation  to  many  prominent 
points  in  the  West.  We  assert — and  appeal  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester rail-roads,  who  receipt  through  both  "  all  the  way 
by  rail-road  or  by  steamer  on  the  Lakes,"  as  shippers  pre- 
fer— ^that  this  is  no  advantage.  The  Lake  freights  are  the 
regulators  of  the  rail-road  charges,  which  barely  exceed 
them  by  the  cost  of  insurance  necessary  to  cover  the 
great  risks  attending  navigation  on  the  Lakes.  But 
Philadelphia,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  very  important  ad- 
vantage, in  addition  to  that  stated  in  the  Tables,  by  com- 
municating at  Pittsburg  with  thousands  of  miles  of  safe 
river  navigation,  extending  southwardly  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  ocean,  and  westwardly  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  on  navi- 
gable waters  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  advantage 
in  shipping  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence 
by  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  over  ship- 
ping to  those  points  by  the  Northern  rail-road  lines, 
amounts,  in  addition  to  the  saving  stated  above,  to  about 
95  per  ton  on  first-class  goods,  $4  on  second,  93  on  third- 
class,  and  92  on  very  heavy  goods;  while  to  Nashville, 
Memphis,  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  and  all  points  south  of  New 
Albany,  Ind.,the  additional  saving  is  nearly  double  this 
amount — ^that  is,  about  JIO  per  ton  on  first-class  goods,  88 
on  second,  $6  on  third,  and  abo\it  88  per  ton  on  fourth- 
class.     It  is  flius  evident,  as  experienced  shippers  know, 
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that  freight  from  the  West,  boand  for  Earopeau  mar- 
kets, can  be  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  shipped  hence, 
landing  it  at  its  destined  port  abroad,  at  cheaper  paying 
rates  than  by  way  of  Kew  York.  Indeed,  the  leading 
products  of  tiie  West — ^for  instance,  flour,  the  products  oi 
the  hog,  whisky,  etc. — can  be  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and 
hence  at  least  half  the  distance  to  Liverpool,  for  the  cost 
of  transporting  them  to  New  York.  Further,  in  view 
of  the  facts  stated,  it  is  also  obvious  that  a  Western  mer- 
chant, purchasing  goods  in  Philadelphia,  may  have  his 
preference  rewarded  by  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing them  home.  The  only  practical  question,  then,  for  him 
to  consider  is,  whether  it  is  probable  he  can  make  his  pur* 
chases  in  the  Philadelphia  market  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other; 
for,  supposing  the  terms  to  be  the  same,  he  will  never- 
theless, by  doing  so,  obtain  an  advantage.  We  beg  per- 
mission to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  upon  this  probability, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  study  and  appreciate 
economy. 

We  may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  any  one  who  has 
taken  time  to  examine,  compare,  and  reflect  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  respective  markets,  the  develop- 
ment of  Manufactures,  and  the  comparative  fitcilities  for 
manufacturing,  will  not  need  any  arguments  to  convince 
him  that  the  probability  of  an  advantage  in  price  must  be 
altogether  in  fltvor  of  the  Philadelphia  market.  Let  those, 
however,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  examine  the 
subject  in  its  details,  and  they  will  be  astonished  to  dis- 
cover how  few  classes  of  goods  constituting  a  country 
trader's  usual  assortment  are  not,  to  greater  or  less  extent, 
made  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  Domestic  Dry  Q-oods : — ^According  to  the  census,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1850,  contained  within  her  borders  a  larger 
number  of  factories  for  the  making  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  than  any  State  in  the  Union ;  even  more  than  the 
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great  manufitcturing  State  of  Maeusaclmsetts,  and  consid- 
erably more  than  New  York.  The  former  had  218  cotton 
and  119  woolen  &ctories,  and  the  latter  86  cotton  and  249 
for  wool ;  while,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  were  588  of  these 
establishments  in  all,  of  which  208  were  employed  in  the 
cotton  and  880  in  the  woolen  manufacture.  The  extent  to 
which  Philadelphia  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
goods,  will  be  illustrated  in  another  place  (see  Dry  Goons 
Manufacture);  but  we  may  state  here,  that  one  firm, 
Messrs.  Alfred  Jbnks  &;  Son,  manu&cturers  of  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery,  supplied  the  mills  of  this  city 
alone,  during  the  past  year,  with  800  looms  for  weaving 
checks,  and  on  which  could  be  woven  twenty  thousand 
yards  per  diem.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  May  1, 1867, 
in  an  editorial,  urging  greater  attention  to  manufactures 
in  that  locality,  remarked,  we  suppose  with  truth,  "  Phil- 
addphia  has  at  least  ttoenty  manvfactories  of  textile  fahrien 
where  New  Tork  has  one  ;  and  her  superiority  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  metals^  though  less  decided,  is  still  undeniable" 
Cottonades,  checks,  carpetings,  Germantown  hosiery  and 
woolen  goods,  ribbons,  sewing-silks,  military  goods,  &c., 
are  manufactured  here  to  an  immense  extent ;  and  of 
these,  New  York  and  other  jobbers  are  constant  and  ac- 
ceptable customers  to  the  amount  of  millions  annually. 
But,  besides  the  vast  quantities  of  dry  goods  manufac- 
tured in  and  near  this  city,  all  the  principal  mills  of  If  ew 
England,  and  elsewhere,  consign  their  fabrics  to  agencies 
established  here,  with  authority  to  sell  them,  frequently 
at  an  abatement  from  invoice  prices.  The  first  agency 
for  the  sale  of  domestic  fabrics  in  the  United  States, 
was  that  of  Eluah  Waring,  established  in  this  city  about 
the  year  1805 ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  domestic 
Dry  Goods  Commission-houses  of  Philadelphia  have 
maintained  a  position  alike  honorable  to  themselves; 
advantageous  to  American  manufactures ;  and  with  one 
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exception,  viz.,  loo  great  liberality  in  giving  credit  to 
strangers,'*'  beneficial  to  the  city. 

With  respect  to  Foreign  Dry  Cf-oodij  the  impordng-hoDses 
of  Philadelphia  certainly  possess  the  same  facilities  for  pro- 
curing desirable  selections  on  advantageous  terms  as  any 
others  do ;  and  in  some  instances  enjoy  unusually  fietvorable 
connections  in  Europe,  established  long  since,  and  by 
means  of  them  secure  perhaps  more  than  their  share  of 
bargains.  The  stocks  are  generally  selected  by  resident 
partners,  who  know  the  wants  and  consult  the  interests 
of  purchasers ;  and  therefore  they  consist,  less  than  some 
others,  of  the  unsaleable  refuse  of  London  warehouses. 

Proposing,  as  we  do,  to  make  a  minute  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Philadel- 
phia, it  would  not  be  proper  here  to  anticipate  its  results; 
but,  for  the  benefit  of  anxious  mercantile  inquirers,  we 
may  state  further,  that  more  than  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  fine  Boots  and  Shoes  are  annually  made  in 
this  city ;  while  of  the  common,  cheap,  pegged-work  of 
Kew  England,  Philadelphia  is  also  a  large  purchaser', 
consumer,  and  distributer.  The  quality  of  our  manu&o- 
tures  in  this  department  is  so  generally  and  highly  appre- 
ciated, that  several  of  the  manu&cturers  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
with  a  view  of  attracting  additional  custom,  announce 
on  their  signs,  ''  Philadelphia  Shoes  for  sale."  Of  JSdu- 
rationed  and  Medical  Books,  the  publishers  of  Philadelphia 
are  generally  recognized  as  leaders ;  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  of  all  kinds,  Henry  0.  Carey,  the  distin- 
guished political  economist,  has  asserted  that  Philadel- 
phia has  the  largest  book  distributing  house  in  the  world. 
As  respects  Iron,  the  last  census  showed  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  pig,  cast,  and  wrought  iron,  made  in  the 

*  The  late  panio  disclosed  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  dry  goods  jobbing- 
bouse  that  failed,  in  New  York  city,  was  indebted  to  a  commission-house 
Ja  Pliihdelpbin,  in  a  Aum  but  little  short  of   ^\00,QC^— «b  >iii^  ^t  «t^V\ 
ent/re/y  bvjroud  the  limita  of  prudence. 
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United  States,  was  the  product  of  the  furnaces  and  forges 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  latest  statistics  show,  that  of 
the  782,958  tons  of  iron  produced  in  the  United  States, 
in  1856,  Pennsylvania  produced  448,515  tons.  Of  the 
MdnufactureB  of  Ironj  as  stoves,  hollow-ware,  and  those 
articles,  usually  denominated  Sardware^ — nails,  screws, 
saws,  forks,  shovels,  enameled-ware,  hingies,  bolts,  nuts 
and  washers,  Philadelphia  is  an  immense  producer;  and, 
for  the  sale  of  their  products,  the  hardware  manufactu- 
rers of  Old  and  Ifew  England  have  agencies  established 
in  this  city,  authorized  to  sell  at  factory  prices.  In  short, 
the  market  of  Philadelphia  differs  in  many  important 
respects  from  most  others,  resembling  from  one  point  of 
view  a  Leipsic  Fair,  and  from  another  the  Eastern  Bi^ 
zaars.  Manufiusturers'  depots  are  often  situated  between 
a  commission-house  and  a  house  importing  the  same 
class  of  goods;  fitbrics,  fresh  from  the  loom,  may  be 
found  close  to  the  gold-tipped  embroideries  of  France, 
or  the  crasse  dresses  of  Turkey ;  ikctories  adjoin  stores, 
and  stores  are  surrounded  by  manufactories ;  while,  di- 
verging from  the  city,  are  numerous  roadways,  constantly 
traversed  by  iron  horses,  bringing  ftiel  from  Nature's  vast 
magazines  not  far  distant ;  and  from  the  East,  caravans  of 
boats,  propellers,  cars,  come  laden  with  the  products  of  dis- 
tant workshops,  seeking  here  a  central  point  for  redistri- 
bution throughout  the  South  and  the  West.  Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  a  purchaser  of  a  miscellaneous  stock,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  a  rural,  town  or  city  population,  must  be,  when 
in  Philadelphia,  as  near  the  fountain  head,  where  goods 
are  as  yet  in  first  hands,  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get ; 
while  the  merchant,  who  visits  the  city  to  replenish  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  stock,  can  hardly  fail,  in  a  world  of 
machinery,  literature  and  art^,  as  this  is,  to  note  much 
that  is  to  him  novel,  and  carry  back  suggestions  that  will 
be  nsefoJ  to  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

7* 
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Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  view  of  their  advantages,  with  manu&ctories 
all  around  them,  consignments  from  abroad  seeking  their 
maricets  and  supplying  their  auction-houses,  with  abun- 
dance of  capital  and  good  credit,  can  buy  and  sell  on  terms 
as  fitvorable  as  any  of  theb  competitors  ?  We  have  no 
doubt  they  do  this ;  but  we  go  further,  and  insist  that  those 
now  doing  business  have  mbtaken  their  vocation,  unless, 
to  responsible  buyers,  they  actuaUy  do  wnderseU  dU  at\erB. 
One  reason  that  we  have  for  entertaining  this  opinioii  is, 
that  expenses  for  conducting  business  are  less  here  than 
in  most  other  large  cities.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
leading  Dry  Goods  jobbing-house  pay,  or  did  recently 
pay,  as  we  are  informed,  an  annual  rent  of  (22,000  for 
their  store ;  and  a  prominent  wholesale  dothing-firm 
pay,  or  did  pay,  $28,000 ;  while  the  greatest  amount  of 
rent  paid  by  a  leading  firm,  in  a  similar  business  in 
Philadelphia,  that  I  have  heard  of^  and  for  which  equal, 
or  at  least  all  necessary  accommodations  are  procured,  is 
$8,000.  It  is  true,  the  ''Stewart''  of  Philadelphia  deems 
$14,000  a  moderate  compensation  for  his  magnificent 
store,  but  his  customers  are  principally  the  wealthy  of 
the  city.  A  proportionate  difterence  in  fitvor  of  Phil- 
adelphia prevails  in  rents,  generally,  for  dwelling-houses 
as  well  as  stores.  The  room  for  expansion  afforded  by 
the  plan  and  locality  of  the  city  multiplies  the  number 
of  eligible  sites,  and  consequently  diminishes  specu- 
lation and  prevents  monopoly.  The  demands  of  fiuh* 
ion  and  extravagance,  also,  though  suflSiciently  exor- 
bitant, are  less  onerous  in  Philadelphia;  and,  from 
thesp  ^d  other  circumstances,  it  would  seem  evident^ 
without  ocular  demonstration,  that  a  merchant  in  Phil* 
adelphia  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  per-centage  of  profit^ 
which,  on  the  same  amount  of  business,  would  not  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  less  favombly  situated  competitor. 
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These  are  the  deductions  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
Their  importance  entitles  them  at  least  to  consideration, 
reflection,  and  experiment ;  hence  we  beg  those  who  are 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling,  inasmuch  as  their  mer- 
cantile success,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  mercantile 
class  throughout  the  country,  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
of  their  action,  to  test  the  respective  markets  feirly, — dis- 
regarding ^*  baits,"  which  are  quite  too  common  in  all,  and 
extending  their  view  beyond  exceptional  circumstances, — 
and  if  there  be  an  atom  of  truth  in  that  principle  of 
political  economy,  which  demonstrates  that  the  nearer 
the  place  of  production  the  cheaper  the  price,  they  will 
discover,  as  thousands  of  thriving  merchants  have  already 
done,  that  Philadelphia  is  the  chbapest  seller,  and  nat< 

UBAL  distributer  OF  MERCHANDISE  ADAPTED  TO  THB 
WANTS  OF  THB   SoUTH  AND  THB  WeST. 

Betuming  from  this  digrcBsion  to  subjects  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  our  inquiries,  and  having  already 
adverted  to  the  moral  circumstances  that  have  an  efiect 
upon  economy  of  production  in  Manufactures,- we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  position  of  Philadelphia  with 
respect  to 

IV.  Physical  Advantages  &r  Kann&otiiiing. 

In  considering  Philadelphia  as  a  Manufacturing  centre, 
it  must  be  obvious,  from  previous  remarks,  and  still  more 
obvious  from  minute  information  respecting  the  topo- 
graphical and  geological  features  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
intimacy  of  connection  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
principal  mineral  sections  of  the  State,  that  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity  command,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  inh 
partant  raw  materials  u%ed  in  Mantrfactures;  and  secondly ^ 
the  agents  best  fitted  to  prodtuse  power.  But  the  celebrity 
of  Pennsylvania  ibr  its  vast  deposits  of  Iro^  ^\id.  Cj^k\4 
—those  primary  sourcea  of  England's  m^a\i\xfeie\.\vTv\\?, 
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greatness — ^is  so  widelj  extended,  that  to  dilate  ttpon  their 
abundance  woald  hardly  convey  any  additional  informa- 
tion to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  census 
of  1850y  as  we  previously  stated,  showed  that  nearly  one 
half  of  the  pig,  cast,  and  wrought  Iron  made  in  the 
United  States  was  from  her  forges  and  furnaces ;  while 
her  mines  of  ^^  black  diamonds,"  it  is  a  proverb,  are  only 
equalled  in  national  importance  by  the  gold  mines  of 
California.  The  district  in  Pennsylvania  that  produces 
the  most  Iron  and  the  cheapest  Coal,  viz.,  the  Valleys 
of  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuylkill,  and  a  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware— is  directly  tributary  to  Philadelphia,  procuring  its 
supplies  from  this  city,  and  selling  its  products  here  ahnost 
exclusively.  We  therefore  record  the  latest  statistics  of 
these  important  products. 

1.  Iron.  The  statistics  of  the  Iron  production  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  1856,  as  furnished  us  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Iron  Association  in  Plnlade1phia,areas 
follows : 

AfUhradte  Lran. 

ToUk 

Valley  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigli,            ....  108,367 

Valley  of  the  Schuylkill, 60,881 

*'        "      Susquehanna  and  Juniata,     ....  76,971 

"        <*      North  Branch  of  Susquehanna,     ...  56,411 

«        "     West  Branch  of            «        .       .       .       .  4,340 

Charcoal  Iron,  including  Five  Coke  Furnaces, 

Elastern  and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  ....        53,160 

Charcoal ^  BifuminouH   Coal  and  Coke  Iron, 

VVestem  Pennsylvania, 88,384 

Total, 448,515 

The  statistics  of  the  Iron  production,  for  1857,  are  not 
as  yet  prepared,  but  will  probably  exhibit  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  A  comparison  of  results 
shows,  that  the  production  of  Anthracite  Iron  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  an  increasing  one, — that  of  1854  having 
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been  67.8  per  cent.,  that  of  1855  having  been  74.4  per 
cent. ;  while  that  of  1856,  was- 78.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
product  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  value  in  dol- 
lars of  the  product  for  1856,  assuming  the  average  price 
of  Anthracite  Iron  to  be  %27  per  ton,  and  Charcoal  Iron 
to  be  933  per  ton,  is  as  follows : 

Anthracite  Iron,  made  near  Philadeljjhia,  169,249  tons  at 

$27,  $4,569,723 

Gharcoal  Iron,  made  in  Eastern  PennsyWania,  53,160 
tons,  at  $33, 1,754,280 

Product  of  Anthracite  Iron,  in  PenDsylvaDia,  306,971 
tons,  at  $27, 8,288,217 

Value  of  Anthracite  Iron  in  United  States,  393,509 
tons,  Yli.,  at  $27, 10,624,743 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that  Philadelphia  is  situated  in  the 
district  that  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  centre  of  the  Iron 
prodtution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further  manifest, 
that  the  centre  of  the  Iron  interest  is  likely  to  remain 
in  the  district  tributary  to  Philadelphia,  inasmuch  as  the 
production  has  been  an  increasing  one ;  and,  the  estab- 
lishments situated  within  its  limits  have  been  able  to 
sarvive  disasters  that  have  borne  down  those  in  other 
places,  and  consequently  there  must  exist  circumstances 
peculiarly  fevorable  to  economy  of  production. 

2.  Coal.  The  quantity  of  Coal  sent  to  market  from 
the  district  tributary  to  this  city,  was  as  follows : — 

Product  of  ike  ArUhracite  Coal  lUlds  qf  FenntylvatUa,  for  1857. 

Area  is  Aerei.    FnkLufltioii  la  Tob% 

1.  Southern  Coal  District,  comprising  the 

Schaylkill,  Pine  Grove,   and  Lyken 

Valley  regions,       ....         76,960         3,266,891 

2.  Middle  Goal  District,  comprising  the  Le- 

high, Mahanoy,  and  Shamokin  regions,    86,626         1,682,786 
31  Northern  Goal  District,  comprising  the 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions,         76,806         1,968,362 

Total  of  the  three  fields,       ...        238,280         6,798,039 

The  value  of  this  product,  at  $2  per  ton,  l\i^  \xi\\3:\m\scav 
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price  at  the  mines,  would  be  918,596,078,  while  the 
market  value  certainly  exceeds  thirtjf  mittioM  of  doUan.  In 
addition  to  Anthracite,  the  mines  of  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia produced,  last  year,  494,100  tons  of  semi- Anthracite 
and  Bituminous  coal,  and  those  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
about  thirty-four  millions  of  bushels  of  Bituminous  coal, 
of  an  estimated  value  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollanu 
The  qualities  of  different  coals  have  necessarily  been 
made  the  subject  of  careful  analysis ;  and  their  relative 
value  has  been  tested  by  frequent  experiments.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  conceded  by  both  scientific  authority  and  prac- 
tical experience,  that  Pennsylvania  Anthrtteite  is  praeH- 
caJly  the  cheapest  and  lest  fuel  that  the  United  States  qf- 
ford.^    It  contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and, 

*  For  the  purposes  of  tteam  navi^aUon,  ui  impression  Ibrmeriy  prendled 
th«t  the  PennsyWania  Anthraoite  waa  inferior  to  the  CiimberlaBd  ooal, 
which,  it  is  acknowledged,  surpasses  in  strength  the  foreign  bitnminovs 
eoals  of  Newcastle,  Li?erpoo1,  Scotland,  Piotoo,  and  Sydney.  In  January, 
1862,  a  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  New  York  Navy  Tanl 
with  the  boilers  of  the  United  States  Steamer  «  Fulton,"  to  settle  the  questioa 
of  relative  value  and  superiority  for  this  purpose.  The  result  is  given  in 
the  following  extract  firom  the  Report  of  the  £ngineer-in-Chief,  Chablbs  K 
Stuabt,  to  Commodore  Josiph  Smith,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

COBIPABISON. 

The  coals  used  in  these  experiments  were  the  kinds  famished  bj  the 
agents  of  the  Government  ft>r  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  and 
Steamers,  and  was  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  piles  in  the  yard,  with- 
out assorting. 

The  bituminous  was  Arom  the  "  Cumberland*'  mines.  The  anthracite  was 
the  kind  known  as  **  White  Ash  Schuylkill." 

From  the  preceding  data,  it  appears  that,  in  regard  to  the  rapicUty  of 
**  getting^p"  steam,  the  anthracite  exceeds  the  bituminous  thir^-six  per 
cent. 

That,  in  economical  evaporation  per  unit  of  fiiel,  the  anthracite  exceeds 
the  bituminous  in  the  proportion  of  7.478  to  4.488,  or  66.8  per  cent 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  the  result  of  the  third  experiment  on  the 
boilers  of  the  pumping-engine  at  the  New  York  Dry  Dock,  which  experi- 
ment was  entirely  differently  made  and  calculated  Arom  the  first  and  second 
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next  to  charcoal,  gives  out  more  heat  than  the  same  weight 
of  any  other  fuel.  So  far  as  at  present  known,  Pennsyl* 
vania  is  the  only  State  where  this  valuable  mineral  can 

experiments,  gftTe  an  economical  superiority  to  the  anthracite  OTCr  the  bitu- 
minous of  62.S  per  cent. — a  remarkably  close  approximation  to  the  result 
obtained  by  the  experiments  on  the  **  Fulton's"  boilers  (66.8  per  cent), 
particularly  when  it  is  stated  that  the  boilers  and  grates  of  the  pumping- 
engine  were  made  with  a  riew  to  burning  bituminous  coal,  which  has  been 
used  since  their  completion,  while  those  of  the  **  Fulton"  were  constructed 
for  the  use  of  anthracite.  The  general  characters  of  the  boilers  were  simi- 
lar, both  haring  return  drop-flues. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  experiments,  that,  without  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  weight  of  coal  that  can  be  stowed  In  the  same  bulk,  th« 
engine  using  anthracite  could  steam  about  two-thirds  longer  than  with 
bituminous. 

Thete  are  important  eonnderations  in  favor  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  uses 
of  the  NaTy,  without  taking  into  account  the  additional  amount  of  anthra- 
cite more  than  bituminous  that  can  be  placed  on  board  a  yessel  in  the  same 
bunkers ;  or  the  adyantages  of  being  free  from  tmoke^  which  in  a  war-  steamar 
may  at  times  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  concealing  the  moTcments  of 
the  Tessel ;  and  also  the  almost,  if  not  altogether,  entire  freedom  from  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  made  last  spring  on  the  United  Btatsf 
steamer  "Vixen"  were  so  fayorable,  that  I  recommended  to  the  Bureau 
of  Construction,  &c.,  the  use  of  anthracite  for  all  naval  steamers  at  that 
time  having,  or  to  be  thereafter  fitted  with,  iron  boilers ;  particularly  the 
steamers  '*  Fulton,"  «•  Princeton,"  and  '*  Alleghany,"  the  boilers  for  all  of 
which  were  designed  with  a  special  riew  to  the  use  of  anthraeUe,  and  with 
the  approval  of  that  Bureau. 

The  *'  Fulton's"  bunkers  are  now  filled  with  anthracite ;  and  the  consump- 
tions referred  to  in  the  engineer's  report  on  that  steamer  show,  during  the 
short  time  she  has  been -at  sea,  that  the  anticipated  economy  has  been  fully 
realised. 

In  riew  of  the  results  contained  in  this  report,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
commend to  the  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks,  the  use  of  anthracite  in  the 
Beveral  Navy  Yards,  and  especially  for  the  engine  of  the  Dry  Dock  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard. 

In  conclusion,  I  desiro  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  to  make  such  inyesti- 
gations  as  my  duties  will  permit,  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  the  dura- 
bility of  copper  boilers,  when  used  with  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal; 
which  can  be  done  without  any  specific  expenditure. 

The  inquiry  may  prove  highly  important  to  the  Navy  Department,  as  the 
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be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  unlimited  qoantitieB ;  boi 
within  her  borders  the  supply  is  seemingly  sofficient  to 
satisfy  the  probable  wants  of  this  country  for  centaries 
to  come. 

Tlje  rapidity  with  which  Anthracite  coal  has  appreci- 
ated in  popular  estimation,  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  it.  In  1820,  only  865  tons  were  sent  to 
tide-water;  in  1840,  the  product  amounted  to  867,000 
tons;  in  1852,  it  had  reached  live  millions  of  tons :  being 
an  increase  in  12  years,  from  1840  to  1852,  of  600  per 
cent.  Supposing  this  rate  of  augmentation  to  continue 
up  to  1870,  Gov.  Bigler  once  amused  himself  by  calcu- 
lating that  the  production  would  be  forty-five  millions 
of  tons,  worth,  at  the  present  prices  of  the  Philadelphia 
market,  the  sum  of  9180,000,000.  No  wonder  the  worthy 
(al-overnor  was  moved  to  pronounce  this  a  gratifying  pic- 
ture, confirming  his  belief  "  that,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  Pennsylvania,  in  point  of  wealth  and 
real  greatness,  would  stand  in  advance  of  all  her  sister 
States." 

In  the  cost  of  fuel,  Philadelphia  has  an  admitted  ad- 
vantage over  New  York  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent ; 
over  Providence,  R.  L,  from  91.75  to  $2.25  per  ton ;  and 
over  Boston,  from  $2  to  92.50  per  ton.  The  advantage, 
moreover,  which  Philadelphia  enjoys  from  controlling 
the  production  of  the  best  fuel,  in  addition  to  proximity, 
is  too  evident  to  need  illustration;  and  being  also  the 
central  and  chief  market  of  the  district  producing  the 

QM  of  anthracite  nnder  copper  boilers  has  been  heretofore  generally  con- 
sidered as  more  injurious  than  bituminons  coal,  and  is  consequently  not 
used  by  Goyernment  in  vessels  having  copper  boilers. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  B.  STUART, 

Commodore  Joseph  Shitu, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  YartU  and  Docks. 
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best  and  cheapest  iron,  it  would  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  inquire  further  as  to  her  capabilities  for  Manufiictures. 

But  Iron  and  Coal,  though  the  most  important,  are 
not  the  only  useful  mineral  products  that  abound  in 
Eastern  Pennsylyania.  Copper  exists  extensively  in  seve- 
ral counties ;  Plumbago  is  obtained  in  Bucks  County,  and 
Zine  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem.  Marble^  well  adapted 
and  extensively  used  for  building  purposes,  has  long  been 
obtained  from  quarries  in  Montgomery  County,  a  few 
miles  above  Philadelphia.  Steatite^  or  Soapstoney  is  quar- 
ried extensively  on  the  Schuylkill,  above  Manayunk. 
Roofing  and  Ciphering  Slates  of  the  best  quality  are  found 
in  the  counties  of  Lehigh,  Monroe,  and  Northampton ; 
there  being  in  the  county  of  Lehigh  alone  some  thirty 
quarries  open,  vrith  a  capital  of  ^60,000  invested,  employ- 
ing about  300  men,  and  producing  at  least  25,000  squares 
of  roofing-slates  per  annum,  valued  at  $3  per  square  on 
the  quarry  bank,  and  at  $5  and  $6  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Nearly  all  the  best  school-slates  in  this  country 
are  from  the  Pennsylvania  quarries ;  and  many  of  them 
are  manufactured  at  an  establishment  in  this  city.  Of 
Salt,  the  census  of  1850  states  the  produce  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  184,870  barrels.  Kaolin^  or  Porcelain  earthy  is 
abundant  at  several  points  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  About  2J  miles  north  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  Fire  Clay,  of  which 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  England,  and  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  superior  to  the  German  clay,  which 
commands  925  per  ton.  Besides  these,  Barium,  Chromi- 
um, Cobalt,  Nickel,  Magnesium,  Titanium,  Lead,  Silver, 
Zirconium,  and  Fire  and  Potter's  Clay,  are  scattered  over 
the  State,  and  in  some  instances  of  superior  quality. 

With  all  the  points  in  Pennsylvania  producing  mineral 
and  mining  products,  Philadelphia  is  directly  connected 
by  rail-roads  and  canals,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  be  situ- 
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ated  in  close  proximity  to  the  original  sources  of  many 
of  the  most  important  articles  that  can  be  enamerated  in 
a  list  of  raw  materials  of  Manu&ctures.  And  if  we  were 
to  pass  from  the  products  of  the  mine  to  those  of  the 
forest  and  of  Agriculture,  we  would  find  them  equally 
abundant,  cheap,  and  accessible.  LwnheTy  in  immense 
quantities,  is  obtained  on  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Dela- 
ware, aud  floated  down  those  livers  every  Spring  and 
FalL  In  1852,  it  was  estimated  that  250,000,000  feet 
were  sent  down  the  former  river ;  while  the  Lehigh  region 
supplied  the  Philadelphia  market,  via  canal,  in  the  same 
year  with  52,123,751  feet.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
informed  by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, Philadelphia  has  a  larger  stock  of  seasoned  lumber 
than  any  other  mart  in  the  Union.*     Wooly  of  the  very 

*  Many  of  the  forest  trees  most  usefal  in  the  Arts,  Manufaotares,  and 
Medicine,  are  natives  of  Pcnnsylyania.  We  condense  from  Trego's  OeoffrO' 
phy  of  Pmntyhania  the  following  list,  which  may  be  of  Talue  to  some  of 
our  readers : 

Oaks.  At  least  tweWe  ▼arieties.  The  White  Oak,  the  most  esteemed 
of  this  noble  family  of  trees,  is  found  throughout  the  State ;  and  in  the 
Southeastern  districts  the  wood  is  exceedingly  compact  and  tough.  The 
Black  Oak,  which  is  Tery  abundant,  and  one  of  our  largest  trees,  fdmishea 
Quercitron  Bark,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,  ulk,  &o.,  a  yellow  color.  When  used  by  tanners,  it  imparts  a  yeUow 
tinge  to  the  leather.  The  Spanith  Oak,  of  which  the  bark  commands  a 
high  price,  is  less  common  in  Pennsylvania  than  further  South.  The  other 
species,  valuable  for  their  bark,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  tanners,  is  the 
Bock  Chestnut  Oak,  the  Seariet  Oak,  and  the  Red  Oak.  In  addition  to  theie, 
there  are  the  Iron  Oak,  confined  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  re- 
sembling the  White  Oak ;  the  Swamp  White  Oak,  the  Swamp  Cheetnut  Oak, 
Laurel  or  Shingle  Oak,  Scrub  Oak,  and  Pin  Oak. 

Walnuts.  Two  principal  kinds,  the  Black  and  White  Walnut.  The 
former  is  much  used  for  cabinet-work,  and  for  the  stocks  of  military 
muskets;  also  for  the  posts  of  fences,  which,  it  is  said,  will  last  fh>m 
twenty  to  twenty- five  years.  The  bark  of  the  White  Walnut,  or  Butternut, 
yields  an  excellent  cathartic  medicine,  said  to  be  efScacious  in  cases  of 
dysentery.  It  is  also  used  in  the  country  for  giving  a  brown  color  to 
wool. 
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best  American  grades,  is  grown  in  the  Western  connties 
of  the  State ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which,  as  the  woolen 
manufEK^tarers  of  Bhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  who 

HiOKOBT.  The  most  oommon  speoies  are  the  White  Heart  Hickory,  Pig 
Nut,  Bitter  Nut,  Shell  Bark,  and  Thick  Shell  ^arA^-higbly  yalued  for  axle- 
trees,  handles,  flails,  &c.,  and  also  as  a  fuel,  affording  in  the  same  bulk 
more  combustible  matter  than  any  other  wood. 

Mafia«  The  Bed  Maple  id  the  most  common,  and  probably  the  most 
Taluable  species.  Its  wood  is  much  used  by  ohairmakers,  and  for  bedsteads, 
saddle-trees,  &o.  In  many  of  the  old  trees,  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  instead 
of  following  a  perpendicular  direction,  are  undulated  and  waving.  This  is 
known  as  the  Curled  Maple,  and  when  skillfdlly  polished,  produces  the  most 
beautiful  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  bark  of  the  Red  Maple  yields  a 
purplish  color  by  boiling,  which,  by  the  addition  of  copperas,  becomes 
dark-blue,  approaching  to  black.  It  is  used  in  the  country  for  dyeing,  and 
for  making  ink.  The  true  Sugar  Maple  is  abundant,  particularly  along  the 
elerated  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Black  Sugar  tree  along  the  West- 
em  rlTcrs.  Large  quantities,  of  maple  sugar  are  made  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  coanties.  The  Striped  Maple  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  Ath-leaved  Maple,  or  Box  Elder,  west  of  the  mountains. 

DoawooD.  The  most  yaluable  species  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  The  wood  is  used  for  tool  handles,  and  other  purposes,  and  the 
inner  bark  has  medicinal  properties  resembling  those  of  the  cinchona  or  Pe- 
rAyian  bark,  fh>m  which  quinine  is  made,  and  has  been  successfully  used 
in  intermitting  feyers. 

The  PoPLAB  or  Tulip  tree  is  common  in  PennsyWania,  and  surpasses  most 
of  oar  forest  trees  in  height  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  foliage.  Its 
wood  is  applied  to  many  purposes  where  lightness  and  strength  are  desira- 
ble, as  tmnks,  chairs,  &c,  and  the  bark  is  said  to  possess  tonic  and  anti- 
Beptio  qualities ;  and  a  decoction  of  it,  combined  with  a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num, has  been  found  efficacious  in  giving  tone  and  yigor  to  the  stomach 
after  feyers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  It  has  been  also  used  in  dyspepsia 
and  cholera  inflintum. 

White  end  Rid  Bisch  grow  abundantly  along  the  Delaware  aboye  Phila- 
delphia, and  Black,  or  Sweet  Birch,  in  deep,  loose,  and  cool  soils.  It  is  said 
that  articles  of  funuture  made  from  this  acquire  with  time  the  appearance 
of  mahogany. 

Of  woods  remarkable  for  their  durability,  we  haye  the  Locust,  which  is 
abundant  in  limestone  yalleys ;  and  the  Red  Mulberry,  frequently  met  with 
in  fertile  soils,  when  seasoned,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Locust;  also,  the 
Bed  Cedar,  exceedingly  durable,  and  highly  esteemed  for  making  fence 
posts,  is  oommon  in  most  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
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come  hither  to  purchase  it,  can  testify,  is  secured  to  th^e 
Philadelphia  market.  About  ten  millions  of  pounds  are 
sold  annually.  But  a  still  wider  range  of  raw  materials 
is  open  to  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia.  Those 
which  are  the  product  of  other  States  or  foreign  coun- 
tries are,  by  means  of  direct  commerce,  brought  to  her 
wharves,  and  concentre  in  her  warehouses.  The  hides 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  woods  of  Guiana,  the  marble  of 
Italy,  the  dye-stuflfe  of  Calcutta,  and  the  cotton  of  oar 
Southern  States,  are  delivered  to  the  doors  of  our  £Eicto- 
ries,  in  many  instances  as  directly  from  the  producers  as 
the  Minerals,  Lumber,  and  Wool  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chisthvt  may  also  be  ranked  among  yerj  durable  woods.  It  grows 
most  abundantly  in  the  hilly  regions,  and  frequently  attains  an  extraor- 
dinary size;  one  on  Mount  Etna  being  58  feet  in  diameter,  or  160  feet  in 
circumference,  but  hollow  to  the  bark.  The  wood  is  much  used  for  posts 
and  rails ;  and  it  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  in 
the  supply  of  the  iron-works  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Its  Aruit  is  par- 
ticularly appreciated  by  the  boys. 

Of  Pines,  there  is  every  yariety,  though  the  true  TeUow  Fine  is  not  rerj 
common  in  the  State.  The  Fiich  Fine  is  abundant,  and  in  some  places  tar 
is  manufactured  from  the  more  resinous  parts  of  it  White  Fine,  so  useful, 
and  applied  to  such  a  yariety  of  objects,  is  becoming  comparatiyely  scarce, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  consumption  for  shingles,  lumber,  Ac ;  but 
neyertheless,  it  is  still  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  upper  streams 
of  the  Lehigh,  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Alleghany. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce^  boweyer,  which  is  more  common,  growing  on  the 
steep  banks  of  streams,  and  in  dark  and  shaded  situations,  is  being  substi- 
tuted for  White  Pine,  whereyer  it  can  well  be  done. 

The  other  forest  trees  which  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  WhiU 
and  Red  Ashy  highly  esteemed  for  strength  and  elasticity,  several  species 
of  the  Aepen,  White  and  Red  Beech,  Butionwood  or  Sycamore,  Cata^  or 
Bean  tree.  Crab-apple,  Cucumber  tree,  so  called  because  the  cones  or  fruit 
somewhat  resemble  a  small  cucumber,  Chincapin,  White  and  Red  or  JSkp' 
pery  Elm,  Sweet  and  Sour  Oumt,  Hornbeam,  June  Berry  or  May  Cherry, 
Linden,  Lime  tree  or  Baeawood,  Magnolia  or  Beaver  tree,  Papaw,  Fereim' 
mon,  Saesafrae,  Black  or  Double  Spruce,  Tamarack  or  American  Larch, 
Willow,  and  Wild  Cherry,  of  which  the  wood  is  used  as  a  substituto  for 
taabog&ny,  and  the  bark  as  a  valuable  toulo  medicVue. 
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But  the  term  raw  material,  though  ordinarily  limited 
to  natural  or  unmanufiEK^tured  products,  is  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope,  embracing  Ohemicals^  substances  used 
as  foodj  and  such  substances  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin 
as  are  used  m  Manufactures. 

8.  Chemicals.  We  before  remarked  that  the  finished 
product  of  one  class  of  manu&cturers  is  often  the  raw 
material  of  another  class.  K  the  proposition  needed  fur- 
ther illustration,  we  might  advert  to  Chemicals,  which  are 
such  important  reagents  in  manufacturing  operations, 
that  without  them  it  would  be  dificult,  (in  fact,  by  any 
known  processes,)  impossible,  to  produce  several  articles 
of  daily  and  essential  utility.  Without  Sulphuric  Acid 
or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  for  instance,  we  could  not  probably 
produce  Alum,  Ammonia,  Sal-ammoniac;  Iodine  and 
Bromine,  upon  the  existence  of  which  the  daguerreotype 
art  is  dependent ;  Bleaching  powder  or  Ohlorid  of  Lime ; 
Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Caloniel;  Bichromate  of  Potash, 
and  consequently  the  pigments  of  chrome*red,  chrome- 
green,  and  chrome-yellow ;  Phosphorus,  and  consequently 
friction  matches ;  or  lastly.  Stearic  acid  candles.  By  means 
of  this  acid,  more  than  100,000  tons  of  Soda-ash  are  ex- 
tracted from  common  salt  in  Great  Britain  yearly.  With- 
out Muriatic  and  Nitric  acids,  the  art  of  refining  gold  and 
silver,  the  jeweler's  art,  the  art  of  electrotyping,  and 
numerous  other  branches  of  industry,  could  not  flourish, 
and  some  of  them  could  not  exist.  The  useful  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  it  is  thus  evident,  are  largely  dependent 
upon  Chemicals ;  and,  consequently,  a  locality  possessing 
those  of  the  best  quality  in  abundance,  has  necessarily  se- 
cured an  important  and  undoubted  advantage.  The  chem- 
ical fectories  of  Philadelphia,  every  one  acknowledges, 
rank  among  the  first  in  extent  and  celebrity  through- 
out the  Union.  About  seventeen  millions  of  pounds 
of  Balpburie  Acid  are  made  yearly,  and  o\\i^T  ^\^  ^\A 

8* 
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alkaline  salts  in  proportion.  The  products  of  the  estab-  r 
lishments  of  Powers  &  Wbiohtman,  Robsngabtbh  &;  Sons,  i 
Lbknio  &;  Co.,  Hasbison  Brothsbs,  Buck,  Simonin  &;  Co.,  } 
and  others,  are  recognized  as  of  standard  excellence  in  f 
the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  where  such  establishments  j 
exist,  we  can  hardly  err  in  presuming,  that  at  least,  those  i 
Manufactures  which  are  dependent  upon  the  Chemical 
Arts  must  certainly  flourish. 

4.  AgbioulturaIi  Products,  Provisions,  frc.  Again, 
no  one  need  be  told  that  with  stiistanees  U9ed  (u  foodj  the 
markets  of  Philadelphia  are  always  abundantly  supplied, 
at  moderate  prices.  As  a  wheat-growing  State,  the 
census  of  1850  shows  that  .Pennsylvania  excels  all  her 
sister  States;  the  product  for  that  year  having  been 
15,867,691  bushels,  which  exceeded  that  of  Ohio,  and  was 
two  millions  of  bushels  more  than  that  of  Kew  York. 
Of  Bye,  the  product  was  4,805,160  bushels;  of  Indian 
corn,  19,885,214  bushels ;  of  Oats,  21,538,156  bushels ; 
and  hay,  grass  seeds,  wool,  butter,  maple  sugar,  kc.^  in 
proportionate  quantities.  The  counties  immediately  sur- 
rounding Philadelphia  vie  with  each  other,  and  rival  the 
best  counties  in  any  other  State,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  productions.  In  1850,  Montgomery 
produced  greater  quantities  of  hay  and  butter  than  any 
other  one  county  in  the  State ;  Lancaster  produced  more 
oats  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States,  more 
wheat  than  any,  excepting  Monroe  County,  JS^ew  York, 
and  more  com  than  any  other  county  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  Chester,  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  county  of  the  State  except  Lancaster,  and 
of  hay,  except  Montgomery ;  while  Delaware  excels  in 
dairy  products,  supplying  the  markets  of  Philadelphia 
with  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  ice-cream,  and  the  Union 
with  whetstones. 

Fiflty  years  ago  it  was  remarked,  and  the  remarks  are  as 
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true  DOW  aa  then/  ^'  Much  of  the  land  within  five  or  six 
miles  ]!!l^orth  and  South  of  the  city  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  market-gardens,  and  is  kept  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Two  crops  are  very  commonly  produced 
on  the  same  ground  in  one  season.  The  neighboring 
State  of  iN'ew  Jersey  contributes  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  those  species  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  which  its 
light  soils  are  particularly  adapted :  such  as  the  grateful 
musk-melon,  the  water-melon,  sweet-potato,  cucumbers^ 
and  peaches,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  brought  in 
boats  across  the  Delaware.  The  superiorily  of  the  butter 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  neatness  with  which  it  is 
prepared  for  marki^'t,  are  generally  acknowledged.  One 
fourth  of  a  dollar  may  be  said  to'^be  the  average  price  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  throughout  the  year.'"** 

*  The  abuudaaoe  and  superior  qnelity  of  the  Agrioultural  prodvota^  for 
whioh  the  markets  of  Philedelphie  are  diatingiiishedf  are  probably  the 
fniitioii,  and  certainly  the  joBt  reward,  of  the  interest  that  has  always 
been  manifested  by  her  oitisens  in  Agricoltnral  improTemsiit.  As  early  as 
1786,  a  Bomber  of  gentlemen,  among  others  Eobert  Morris,  Dr.  Bosh,  and 
Biehard  Peters,  met  together  and  established  the  first  Agrienltnral  Society 
on  this  oontineni,  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agrienltore,"  which  still  surnyes,  surrounded  now,  howeyer,  by  almost 
innumerable  sister  associations,  diffusing  information  on  rural  affairs 
throughout  the  entire  Union.  At  a  later  period,  in  September,  1820,  a 
company  of  Pbiladelphians,  principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Mease,  founded  the  <'  Pennsylyawa  Horticultural  Society,  *' 
which,  like  its  predecessor,  has  the  proud  cUstinction  of  hsTing  led  the  way 
in  its  own  partioular  sphere,  and  induced  the  creation  of  many  kindred 
assoeiations,  promoting  refinement  and  kindling  a  taste  for  Horticulture,  eren 
at  the  Tcrge  of  Western  settlements.  One  of  the  means  early  adopted  bj 
both  associations  to  stimulate  improTement  was  holding  Annual  Szhibi- 
tions,  at  which  liye  stock,  implements,  fhiits,  Tegetables,  and  flowers,  were 
brought  into  competition.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
attracted,  years  before  they  were  held  elsewhere,  throngs  of  intelligent 
obeerrers  and  practical  cultiyators  finom  nrighborlng  States,  as  well  as 
from  Pennqrlyania,  and  diffused  a  most  salutary  and  benefidal  influence. 
The  deyelopmeni  whioh  it  is  possible  for  such  societies  to  attain,  was 
witneMed  in  Ooiob^r,  1866,  when  the  ezhiUtloQ  ot  th«  **\^iA.\»^  %^V«a 
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Of  Fuh^  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  are  constantly 
supplied,  from  the  river,  the  bay,  and  the  sea,  with  almost 
every  desirable  variety.  We  can  imagine  the  delight  with 
which  epicures,  a  half  century  ago,  read,  that  ^  early  in  the 
spring  large  snn-fish  are  caaght  in  the  Bay,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  herrings,  shad,  roach,  four  kinds  of  cat-fish, 
four  kinds  of  perch,  rock,  lamprey  eel,  common  eel, 
pike,  sucker,  sturgeon,  gar-fish.  These  are  river  fish, 
and  appear  in  the  order  mentioned.    From  the  se%  come 

Agriealtural  Soeietj,"  held  in  Philmdelphis,  hj  bntUMoa  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  and  the  officers  of  the  Ci^  Goremmeni,  attraeled  the  meet 
imposing  display  probably  eyer  witnessed  in  the  United  States,  on  any 
similar  Occasion.  Upward  of  forty  thotuand  dollars  were  receiyed,  and  the 
entire  smn  expended  in  premiums  and  for  the  necessary  preparations. 
Competitors  from  distant  States  carried  otF  many  weU-eamed  and  important 
premiums ;  but  it  would  be  only  justice  rewarding  merit,  to  record  the 
fiuit,  that  to  a  Philadelphia  firm,  that  of  Dated  Landbsth  A  Sox,  was 
awarded  the  first  and  most  important  premium,  tIs.,  thatybr  the  bmt  diapl&if 
of  Aprieultural  In^lemmU  manufactured  by  ike  txkibUT, 

In  the  importation  of  Live  Stodk,  Philadelphians  were  among  the  irtt  to 
embark,  and  they  haye  had  the  satisfisction  of  introducing  to  agrlcnltnral- 
ists  some  of  the  most  yaluaUe  foreign  breeds  that  are  known.  Tho  fint 
•*  short-homed"  eow  that  probably  eyer  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  landed 
at  the  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  in  1807.  This  importation  was  In  adyanee 
of  the  appreciation  of  such  stock,  and  the  cow  was  returned  to  England; 
but  a  bull-calf,  dropped  by  her  whilst  here,  was  fortunately  retainady  and 
impressed  his  stamp  on  the  cattle  of  the  country. 

About  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Jonr  Harh  Powbll,  imported  South  Demm 
Skeqp;  and  the  same  enterprising  gentieman,  some  years  subsequentiy, 
oommeneed  his  importations  of  Short  Horns,  (Durhams).  Not  long  after- 
ward, Mr.  Whittaker,  the  noted  English  breeder,  consigned  similar  animals 
to  his  care  for  sale.  Other  gentiemen  in  this  yidnity  followed  the  example 
of  Mr.  Powell ;  and  shortly  afterward  further  importations  were  made  for 
Kentucky,  and  other  Western  States.  Bfr.  Sarchet,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
the  credit  of  the  first  importation  of  "Aldemejrs";  afterward,  In  1840, 
the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  imported  specimens  of  the  "Jemey**  or 
*lAlderney"  cattle.  Their  descendants  are  now  spread  into  the  a^JoinlDg 
counties,  and  haye  produced  a  sensible  improyement  in  the  quality  of  the 
cream  and  butter  whereyer  the  strain  has  been  infused.  It  seems  to  «s 
^ivper,  tbMt  MrJf  enterprise  in  this  direction  abonVd  \»a  y«wktded» 
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cod,  6ea-ba88y  black-fish,  sheep's-head,  Spanish  mackerel, 
haddock,  pollock,  mullet,  halibut,  flounder,  sole,  plaice, 
skait,  porgey,  tom-cod,  and  others.  Of  Shell-fish,  there  are 
oysters,  (several  kinds,)  clams,  lobster,  crab,  snapping-tnr- 
tie,  and  terrapin — all  excellent  Oysters  abound  through- 
out the  year,  and  are  sold  at  a  low  price.  The  shad 
caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  are  generally  es- 
teemed superior  in  flavor,  and  more  delicate  than  those 
caught  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  the  situation  of  the 
fishing-places  influences  the  size  and  the  flavor  of  shad." 
But  the  abundance,  cheapness,  and  excellence  of  pro- 
visions in  Philadelphia  are  conceded.  The  New  York 
Tribune  of  May  1,  1857,  stated  that  ''  Philadelphia  has 
about  twenty-Jive  per  cent,  the  {^vantage  of  u$  in  fuel,  and 
perhaps  ten  per  cent,  in  the  average  cost  of  provisions.*' 

m.  Situation,  Bail-road  Connections,  &c.  The  third 
point  that  we  have  considered  essential  to  success  in 
Manu&ctures,  is  a  favorable  situation.  Viewing  Phila^ 
delphia  with  respect  to  situation,  we  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  &r  enough  from  the  ocean  to  be  exempt 
from  a  salt  atmosphere,  which  has  been  found  decidedly 
injurious  in  several  Manufacturing  and  Chemical  proc- 
esses ;*  yet  it  is  near  enough  to  the  great  highway  of  nar 
tions  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  a  port  on  the  sea- 
coaet,  in  receiving  raw  materials  and  sending  away  man- 
ufiEtctured  products.  Secondly,  Philadelphia  now  pos- 
sesses unrivaled  means  of  comn^unication  with  the  inte- 
rior of  our  country,  and  directly  or  indirectly  with  all 
foreign  countries.  Shippers  of  freight,  destined  for 
other  seaports,  have  a  choice  of  routes  to  the  ocean,  viz., 
the  Delaware  Biver — the  ordinary  and  natural  channel — 
and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Bail-road,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  Bail-road,  and  the  Delaware  and  Baritan 

'ia  pmiata^  m  pan  CMrboDMte  of  Lead  eftnnot  well  \>e  mtL^L^n^M  \aOda%h«u 
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Canal.  By  way  of  the  river  and  the  ocean,  merchandise 
may  be  forwarded  and  received  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tionsly  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  regular  lines  being 
established  to  all  principal  cities  of  the  United  States — 
Boston,  "Sfew  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Savannah, 
Kew  Orleans,  California,  and  to  Liverpool,  ftc.  During 
the  last  year,  (1857,)  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  there 
were  505  foreign,  and  82,142  coastwise  arrivals,  princi- 
pally at  the  Delaware  wharves.  Since  1845,  the  vessels 
annually  employed  in  the  coal  trade  alone,  from  Port 
Richmond,  largely  exceed  in  number  and  capacity  the 
whole  foreign  tonnage  of  the  city  of  New  York.  But, 
though  the  Delaware  River  be  the  natural' channel  for 
freight  destined  to  distant  sections,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  Immense  quantities  of  goods  are  daily  sent 
and  received  by  the  Propeller  lines,  via  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal ;  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  and  Phil- 
adelphia and  Trenton  Rail-roads,  which  are  fiEtr-fiimed 
thorough&res.  A  shorter  and  more  direct  route  to  the 
ocean  than  any  of  these,  may  now  be  finished  for  a  tri- 
fling expenditure,  viz.,  by  the  extension  of  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  Railway ;  and  when  the  contemplated  proj- 
ect of  building  a  magnificent  roadway  from  Florence 
to  Union,  N.  J.,  is  carried  into  execution,  another  ave- 
nue for  the  conveyance  of  light  freight,  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously, between  Philadelphia  and  the  ocean,  will  be 
opened. 

But  the  highways  in  which  Philadelphia  has  invested 
the  greatest  amount  of  capital,  and  which  probably  will 
in  future  be  of  the  most  advantage  to  her  industrial  in- 
terests, are  those  which  communicate  with  the  interior. 
To  the  North,  and  connecting  her  with  the  coal  regions, 
there  are  several  canals  and  two  principal  rail-roads — 
the  Reading,  and  the  North  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  is 
M  new  and  promising    road,    comm\ni\ea\Aw^  ^VQsi  ^<^ 
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populous  towns  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bail-road, 
affording  another  outiet  for  the  Coal  and  Iron  products 
of  the  Lehigh  regions.  The  former  was  constructed 
primarily  as  an  avenue  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  Schuylkill  County;  hut  hy  means  of  connections 
established  with  other  roads,  it  now  forms  part  of  a  great 
through  route  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Lakes,  the 
Canadas,  and  the  West 

The  BsABiNe  Bail-boad,  being  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  freight  roads  in  the  world,  is  en- 
titled to  further,  notice.  It  was  the  first  rail-road  that 
revolutionized  popular  opinion  with  respect  to  the  adap- 
tation of  railways  for  carrying  heavy  burdens.  Having 
a  slightiy  descending  grade  in  the  direction  of  the  loaded 
trains,  the  entire  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  84  miles,  it  is  able  to  transport 
heavy  freight  at  a  cost  which  is  insignificant,  even  in 
comparison  with  the  usual  tolls  on  canals.  The  cost  of 
transporting  a  ton  of  coal,  per  round  trip  of  190  miles— 
that  is,  from  the  coal  region  to  tide-water  and  back  with 
empty  cars,  was,  during  the  last  year,  only  86.3  cents ; 
whereas,  the  tolls  on  a  ton  of  merchandise  on  the  Erie 
Canal  were  nearly  double  that  amount.  The  average 
load  of  an  engine,  during  the  busy  season,  is  nearly  500 
tons  of  coal ;  and  a  single  engine  has  conveyed  a  train 
of  166  cars,  weighing  797  tons  of  2240  lbs.  each. 

The  original  charter,  passed  in  1833,  contemplated 
Reading  as  the  northern  terminus  of  the  road — hence  its 
name ;  but  subsequently  the  charter  was  extended,  and 
the  road  constructed  to  Pottsville.  The  first  locomotive 
and  train  passed  over  the  entire  line  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1842.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  military 
display,  and  "an  immense  procession  of  seventy-five 
paaaenger  euro,  2,226  feet  in  length,  coi\\;aixiVcvg^  ^;^^^ 
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persons,  three  bands  of  music,  banners,  &o.,  all  drawn  by 
a  single  en^ne.  In  the  rear  was  a  train  of  fifty-two  bur- 
den cars,  loaded  with  180  tons  of  coal,  part  of  which  was 
mined  the  same  morning,  412  feet  below  water  level." 
The  road  now  consists  of  a  double  track ;  rail  of  the  H 
pattern ;  whole  length  258  miles,  of  which  127f  miles 
have  been  relaid  during  the  last  seven  years,  at  a  cost 
of  $796,735  43.  The  rolling  stock  includes  142  locomo- 
tives, 58  passenger  cars,  924  merchandise  cars,  and  4^881 
iron  and  wooden  coal  cars,  besides  over  600  used  by 
the  company,  but  owned  by  other  parties ;  and  the  whole, 
if  placed  in  a  line,  would  extend  far  a  dieUmee  of  Jifieen 
miles.  The  equipments  are  ample  for  the  transportation 
of  2,500,000  tons  per  annum;  the  tonnage,  in  1855, 
being  2,213,292.  The  road  has  nearly  ninety  stone  and 
iron  bridges,  and  over  forty  wooden  bridges ;  four  tun- 
nels, the  largest  of  which  at  Phcenixville  is  1,934  feet  out 
through  solid  rock;  numerous  depots,  wharves,  and 
workshops,  (those  at  Beading  furnishing  employment  to 
about  400  hands,  including  boys,)  and  a  vast  deal  of  val* 
uable  real  estate.*    The  entire  cost  of  the  whole,  on 

*  *'  At  Richmond,  the  lower  terminus  of  the  road,  at  tide-water  on  the 
river  Delaware,  are  constmcted  the  most  extensive  and  commodious  whaires, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  worid,  for  the  reception  and  shippings  not  onlj 
of  the  present,  but  of  the  future  vast  coal  tonnage  of  the  railway;  fbrty- 
nine  acres  are  occupied  with  the  company's  wharves  and  works,  extending 
along  twenty-two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  of  river  front,  and  acces- 
sible to  vessels  of  six  or  seven  hundred  tons.  The  shipping  arrangements 
consist  of  some  twenty  wharves  or  piers,  extending  Arom  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  into  the  river,  all  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  and  furnished  with  chutes  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, by  which  the  coal  flows  into  the  vessel  lying  alongside,  mRtOTLT 

raOM    THS     OPENED    BOTTOM    OV    THE    COAL    CAR    IK  WHICH    IT    LWT    TH8 

MiiiE.  As  some  coal  is  piled  or  stacked  in  winter,  or  at  times  when  its 
shipment  is  not  required,  the  elevation  of  the  tracks,  by  trestlings, 
above  the  solid  surface  or  flooring  of  the  piers,  affords  sufficient  room 
for  stowing  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coaL 
Capacious    docks  extend   in-shore,   between  each  pair  of  wharvca,  thus 
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November 80, 1857,  was ^^19,262,720  27.  The  officers  are: 
President,  R.  D.  Cullen  ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Bradford  ; 
Sec'y,  W.  H.  MoIlhennet,  and  Genl  Supt,  G.  A.  Nicolls. 

With  Pittsburg,  and  the  "Gate  of  the  West,"  Phila- 
delphia  is  connected  by  a  magnificent  Railway,  to 
which  we  have  more  than  once  referred,  and  to  which  it 
seems  proper  to  refer  again,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
most  active  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  so  great  an 
undertaking.  While  the  Beading  cheapens  fuel  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  cheap- 
ens food,  and  both  are  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  modern  times. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road Company  was  passed  April  18th,  1846.  As  soon 
as  the  news  of  its  passage  had  reached  Philadelphia,  a 
large  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  citi- 
zens. This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
(since  dec'd,)  Chairman ;  David  S.  Brown,  John  Grigo, 
Thomas  Sparks,  George  N.  Baker,  Richard  D.  Wood, 
James  Magee,  and  J.  R.  Ttson.  The  address  issued  by 
these  gentlemen  met  with  a  warm  response,  and  public 
and  private  subscriptions  were  freely  tendered.   The  city, 

msking  the  whole  riyer  front  aTailable  for  shipping  purposes.  Oyer  one 
hundred  yessels  can  be  loading  at  the  Mtne  moment;  and  few  places  pre- 
sent busier  or  more  interesting  scenes,  thnn  the  wharves  of  the  Reading 
Rail-road,  at  Richmond.  A  brig  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  has  been 
loaded  with  that  number  of  tons  of  ooal  in  less  than  three  houre  time,  at 
theae  wbartes.  The  whole  length  of  the  lateral  railways  extending  over  the 
wharres  at  Richmond  will  probably  exceed  ten  miles,  affording  a  ship- 
ping capacity  for  upward  of  thru  mUlione  of  tone  I  and  it  will  probably  not 
be  many  years  before  this  amount,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  (as,  in* 
deed;  it  really  Is,)  will  be  annually  transported  over  this  great  thorough* 
ftre.  The  oonipany  has  laid  the  foundatum  for  a  trade  as  broad  at  tkH 
future  destttoy  of  thfli  coal  trade  itsell" 
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in  its  corporate  capacity,  subscribed  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  this  gave  an  impulse  to  the  enter- 
prise that  left  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success.  The 
first  Board  of  Directors  consisted  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, most  of  whom  had  been  active  in  promoting  this 
great  work,  viz. :  8.  Y.  Merrick,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Robert 
Toland,  David  8.  Brown,  James  Magee,  Bichard  D.  Wood, 
Stephen  Colwell,  George  W.  Carpenter,  Christian  K 
Spangler,  Thomas  T.  Lea,  William  C.  Patterson,  John 
A.  Wright,  and  Henry  C.  Corbit.  First  officers — S.  V. 
Merrick,  President ;  Oliver  Fuller,  Secretary ;  George  V. 
Bacon,  Treasurer;  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  Chief  Engineer; 
William  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  Associate  Engineer,  of  the  East- 
em  Division  ;  Edward  Miller,  of  the  Western. 

During  the  past  year  this  Company  made  a  most  im- 
portant  and  extensive  negotiation,  being  no  less  than 
the  purchase  from  the  Commonwealth  of  285  miles 
of  Canal,  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  and 
87  miles  of  Eailway,  between  Johnstown  and  Holli- 
daysburg ;  and  80  miles  of  double  track  between  Phil- 
adelphia  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  with  all  the  ap- 
purtenances, giving  their  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interest,  for  the  sum  of  $7,500,000,  payable  $100,000 
on  July  81st,  1858,  and  $100,000  annually  thereafter, 
until  July  81,  1890,  when  the  payments  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  until  the  whole  is  paid. 
Present  total  cost  of  roads  and  canals  belonging  to  Com- 
pany, $27,266,981  58.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of 
216  locomotives,  99  passenger  cars,  27  baggage  cars,  and 
1,945  freight  cars.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  road, 
for  1857,  was  530,420.  The  surplus  earnings  were 
$1,854,926  86.  The  present  officers  of  the  road  are — 
President,  J.  Edgar  Thomson;  Vice-President,  W.  B. 
Foster,  Jr.  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  T.  Firth  ;  Secretary, 
Edmund  Smith  ;  Gen'l  Superintendent,  Thos.  A.  Scott; 
Controler  and  Auditor,  H.  J.  Lombaert  ;  Superintendent 
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Philadelphia  Division,  G.  0.  Fbanciscus  ;  Superintendent 
Sasteru  Division,  A.  L.  Boumfort  ;  Superintendent  Mid- 
dle Division,  Thomas  P.  Sargent  ;  Superintendent  Western 
Division,  Joseph  D.  Potts  ;  General  Freight  Agent,  H.  H. 
Houston. 

The  last  link  in  the  chain  is  now  perfected,  connecting 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  via  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Rail-road ;  other  connections  are  constantly  being 
made  ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railway,  fortunate 
in  its  mode  of  construction,  and  fortunate  in  its  ojficers, 
will  hereafter  still  ftirther  reduce  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion between  Philadelphia  and  the  West,  and  perpetually 
prove  an  increasing  source  of  benefit  to  both. 

The  other  great  trunk  line  diverging  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  increasing  its  rail-road  connections  with  the 
South,  is  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
Rail-road.  This  road  forms  part  of  the  great  Southern 
mail  route — and  being  one  of  the  oldest,  is  consequently 
one  of  the  best  known  rail-roads  in  the  country.  The 
low  charges  for  water  carriage  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  prominent  points  of  the  South,  have  heretofore  de- 
prived this  road  of  any  considerable  revenue  from 
freight ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Company  is  now  free  from 
floating  debt,  has  paid  all  the  demands  that  were  made 
upon  it^  and  its  regular  dividend,  without  borrowing  a 
dollar.  This  Company  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  Pres- 
ident, S.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  rail-road  oflicers  in  the  country. 

A  new  road  to  Baltimore,  entitled  the  Baltimore  Oenr 
tralj  connecting  with  the  Westchester  Rail-road,  at 
Grubb's  Bridge,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  thirty 
miles  will  probably  soon  be  finished.  This  road,  it  is  said, 
can  bridge  the  Susquehanna.  The  minor  rail-roads  di- 
verging from  Philadelphia,  are  the  Philadelphia^  Q-erman- 
town,  and  Norristown,  which,  in  1867,  carried  1,878,228 
passengers ;  and  having  as  tributaries  the  CheateT  Y«\\^^ 
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and  Chestnnt  Hill  Bail-roads ;  and  the  Wettehester  Bail- 
road,  of  which  seventeen  miles  are  completed,  and  the 
balance  (ten  miles)  graded  and  ballasted. 
The  following  Table  exhibits  the 

Vames,  Jjength,  and  Cost  of  the  Bail-roads  oenterins  in  Fhiladelnhia, 
with  their  Beoeipts,  JSjxpenses,  and  Surplus  Eaminss,  for  I867. 


MUDM. 

1 

393 

98 
98 
91 
28 
68 
21 
17 
61 

C(Mt 

ONMBaeeliita. 

.r^ 

Penn«7lvania. * 

Beading 

5  19,766,981.58  ) 
\   7,500,000.00 
19,262,720.27 
8,568.369.32 
5,563,580.11 
1,000,000.00 
6,106,280.57 
1.810^812.28 
1,300,000.00 

$4,855,669.76 

3,065,521.56 

1,143,852.69 

1,598,124.91 

operated  in 

248,783.80 

312,958.63 

50,986.00 

$3,000,742.90 

1,481,745.22 
764,917.10 
880,131.17 

part  hrCk 

112,186.65 

132,853.85 

39,000.00 

$1,354,998.86 
1,583,776.34 

PhUad,  Wil'g'n  and  Bait.... 

Camden  aud  Amboy f 

Philadelphia  and  Tientoa... 

Iforth  Penniiylvania. 

Philad.  QertDt'n  &  Norris'n. 

Wantoheiiter  and  Philad 

Camdeji  and  Atlantic 

37MS5.M 
717,998.74 

A.  Co. 

136,507.15 
170,268,79 

imfiniBhed. 

*  This  Indndes  the  Indiana  Branch,  19  miles ;  Hollldaysbnrg  Brandy  9  nilea ;  and  Joluu- 
town  Branch,  37  miles— but  exelndes  the  Harrisbnrg,  Lancaster  ana"  Monntjoj  Ball-rotd, 
(85  miles)  which  is  leased,  not  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Batl-road. 

f  This  indodes  Trenton  and  other  Branches. 

The  rail-road  system  of  Philadelphia,  we  may  remark, 
in  conclusion,  adopting  the  language  of  one  who  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  careful  consideration,  extends  to 
all  points  of  the  compass,  pushes  out  toward  the  ocean, 
pierces  the  coal  regions  of  the  North,  reaches  Eastward 
to  the  great  seaports  of  the  nation,  drains  the  rich  and 
fertile  agricultural  counties  of  our  own  State,  and  ex- 
tends "Westward  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
gold  region  beyond.  It  is  a  grand  plan,  and  needs  but 
one  important  line  to  make  it  perfect.  The  Sunbury  and 
Erie  road  must  be  completed  to  Lake  Erie,  to  develope 
the  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  State  through 
which  it  passes,  while  our  legitimate  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  Northwest  runs  along  it  into  the  lap  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  will  be  nearer  to  the  great  inland  seas 
than  either  of  her  rivals — ^Baltimore  or  New  York. 


IV.  The  fourth  and  last  subdivision  of  essential  phys- 
ical advantages  is  a  suitable  climate — a  climate  favorable 
to  vigor  of  mind  and  health  of  body,  and  chemically 
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adapted  for  manufacturing  processes.  The  climate  of 
Philadelphia,  in  common  with  other  portions  of  the 
State,  we  inay  say  the  country,  has  undergone  important 
changes  within  a  half  century.  The  winters  are  less 
uniformly  cold  than  formerly,  and  the  summers  less  uni- 
formly warm.  Except  during  the  winters  of  1855-6, 
and  1856-7,  which  were  entirely  exceptional,  ice  in  the 
Delaware  has  not  presented  any  formidable  obstruction 
to  navigation  for  many  years,  and  sleighing  has  been  a 
sport  of  short  duration.  In  the  present  winter  (1857-8), 
no  snow,  worth  mentioning,  has  fetUen  up  to  the  middle 
of  February;  and  the  weather  during  January  was  as 
genial  as  spring.  In  the  summer,  the  thermometer  some- 
times rises  for  a  few  consecutive  days  above  93°;  but 
the  temperature  invariably  diminishes  sensibly  after 
Bunset^  and  the  nights  are  generally  comfortable  and  re^ 
freshing.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the  climate 
in  summer  is  liability  to  sudden  variations,  amounting  in 
some  rare  instances  to  30°  in  twenty-four  hours.  These 
variations,  however,  it  would  seem,  are  more  unpleasant 
than  permanently  injurious  in  their  effects. 

The  air  of  Philadelphia,  compared  with  that  of  New 
York,  has  less  keenness ;  and  being  free  from  saline  im- 
pregnation, it  is  less  irritating  to  weak  lungs.  It  was  ob« 
served  long  since,  and  remarked  by  physicians,  that  per- 
sons did  spit  blood  in  New  York  who  were  entirely  free 
from  any  pulmonic  affection  in  Philadelphia.  Compared 
with  New  England,  generally,  the  winters  in  Philadelphia 
are  less  severe,  and  consequently  less  fuel  is  consumed; 
while  the  days  are  of  greater  average  length,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  gas.  Both  of  these  items  have 
a  bearing  upon  economy  of  production  in  Manufactures. 
But  the  climate  of  Philadelphia  has  further  some  pecu- 
liar  and  remarkable  properties,  as  is  evidenced  by  its 
effects  upon  .certain  chemical  processes.  It  is  conceded^ 
9* 
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even  by  Englishmen,  that  the  woven  fabrics  of  sonthem 
Europe  are  superior  to  those  of  England  in  the  richness 
and  clearness  of  their  colors ;  and  this  snperiority  is  ac- 
counted for  by  ascribing  it  to  atmospheric  qualities  and 
peculiarities,  for  which  neither  the  science  of  chemists 
nor  the  skill  of  dyers  in  England,  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  equivalent.  So,  experience  demon- 
strates, that  it  is  possible  in  Philadelphia  to  attain  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  dyeing  fabrics,  unattainable  by 
the  same  processes  anywhere  else  except  in  Southern 
Europe.  A  celebrated  French  dyer,  whose  local  partial- 
ities are  distant  from  this  city,  experimented  in  various 
localities  in  France  and  the  United  States,  and  found  the 
climate  and  water  nowhere  in  either  country  so  well 
adapted  for  his  purposes  as  those  of  Philadelphia.  Hence, 
every  year  the  practice  is  becoming  more  common  with 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  else- 
where, to  import  silks,  and  woolen  goods  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  have  them  dyed  in  Philadelphia,  and  then 
they  readily  command  prices  equal  to  the  best  French 
or  European  finished  fabrics. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  success  in  Manufactures,  there  are 
many  others  so  desirable  and  important,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  as  secondary.  Foremost  in  this 
class  is — 

1.  Purity  of  Water.  Water,  like  climate,  has  a  san- 
itary, and  also  a  chemical  bearing.  The  water  princi- 
pally used  in  Philadelphia  proper  is  from  the  Schuylkill; 
while  in  Frankford,  Bridesburg,  and  other  important 
manufacturing  adjuncts,  there  are  springs  possessing 
some  remarkable  properties.  The  Schuylkill  water,  as 
we  learn  from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Garrett, 
fvljo,  in  1854,  made  at  the  Bu\)3ectoi  car^Wi  «i\\«\^«v&/\% 
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distinguished  above  almost  all  other  waters  for  its  purity 
and  fi^edom  from  organic  matter.  Their  very  able  re- 
port concludes  with  the  following  opinion : — 

"  We  may  further  observe,  that  a  comparison  of  our 
waters,  with  waters  used  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  highly  esteemed  for  their  excellency,  may 
be  characterized  by  its  greater  purity,  its  slightly  alkaline 
impregnation,  and  by  being  nearly  free  from  organic 
matter.  In  conclusion,  we  infer  that  the  Schuylkill  water 
has  deteriorated,  in  no  important  respects,  from  its  former 
excellent  quality ;  is  superior  to  most  waters  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes;  and  lastly,  a  comparison 
of  the  past  and  present,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  no 
plan  of  improving  the  water  will  be  required  for  many 
years  to  come." 

By  analysis,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  water  of 
(he  Cochituate,  (used  in  Boston,)  contains  1,16  grs.  of 
solid  organic  substances  in  one  gallon  ;  and  the  Croton, 
(used  in  New  York,)  contains  4.28  grs.,  and  that,  too, 
after  it  had  passed  through  forty-one  miles »of  aqueduct; 
while  the  Schuylkill  water,  taken  directly  from  the  river, 
before  it  had  entered  into  the  reservoir,  and  had  time  to 
deposit  its  solid  particles,  contained  but  a  trace  of  organic 
matter.  The  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society  concludes,  that  we  possess  the  advantage  of  a 
purer  quality  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  the  world  over, 
a  prerequisite  as  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  health,  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  itself. 

The  sanitary  results  of  the  climate  and  the  water  arc 
manifested  in — 

2.  The  Statistics  of  Health.  The  comparative 
healthfulness  of  various  cities  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  careful  observation  by  physicians  and  olVi^T^,  iw  \x\cst^ 
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than  a  half  century,  and  the  tables  of  mortality  have 
uniformly  shown  that  Philadelphia  m  the  moH  healthy  qf 
the  great  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  1806,  when  the 
city  contained  a  larger  popnlation  than  New  York,  the 
deaths  per  day  in  the  former  were  5},  and  in  the  latter 
6^.  In  1810,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population,  in 
Philadelphia,  was  one  to  fifty.  In  1855,  Wilson  Jewell, 
M.  D.,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemics  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  presented  a  report  fall  of  val- 
uable suggestions,  and  containing  the  following  Table  and 
remarks  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  principal 
cities : — 


IMS 

PopvUk 

tlOB. 

Total 
BiorUUtj. 

Batio  of 

deiUhsU 

popalation. 

Deathi  to 

ererj  1M« 

inhabit- 

aati. 

F«rflt.ef 

deirtlu  nn- 

deriyean 

to  total 

mortality. 

Doatha 
naderf 
yean  t« 

IMS. 

Ratio  of 

atlU-barato 

deaths. 

New  York 

660,000 
600,000 
216,000 
162,748 

22,728 

10,-»8 

6,405 

4,308 

1  ia  28.69 
1  iD  47.81 
1  ia  39.62 
1  in  39.36 

36. 
20.91 
26.41 
26.69 

63.40 
44.86 
44.88 
46.63 

18.67 

9.38 

11.40 

12.40 

1  in  13.70 

Philadelphia 

1  in  17.85 

Baltimore 

1  in  14.01 

BoNtoa 

1  in  19.33 

**  The  averages,  dednctions,  and  comparisons  drawn  in  this  Table, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  mortality  in  oar  own  city  is  mnch  less,  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  deaths,  with  the  deaths  to  popalation,  or  with 
every  thousand,  than  in  the  other  Atlantic  cities. 

"  While  in  New  York  1  in  every  28  of  the  population  dies  annually, 
and  in  Baltimore  and  Boston  1  in  every  39,  in  Philadelphia  there  is 
only  1  in  every  47 ;  more  favorable  by  one  half  than  the  death  rate  of 
New  York ;  and,  by  nearly  one  fourth,  more  favorable  than  that  of  Bos- 
ton and  Baltimore. 

''  Again,  the  health  of  Philadelphia,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  other 
cities  named  in  the  Table,  is  shown  by  estimating  the  deaths  to  every 
thousand  of  the  population.  While  New  York  contributes  35,  Boston 
26,  and  Baltimore  25,  Philadelphia  gives  only  20. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  infantile  population  in  New  York 
suffers  by  death  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  either  of  the  other 
cities.  Those  under  five  years  of  age  (exclusive  of  still-born)  make  up 
53  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality ;  Boston  46  per  cent. ;  while  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  are  each  44  per  cent. :  less  by  8  per  cent,  than 
the  former,  and  5  per  cent,  than  those  under  five  years  in  the  latter 
city. 

'*  The  deaths  under  five  years  in  every  t\vowft«ii\i^  ol  >iXi^  ^Q^xJ5ka^^s^^ 
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presents  an  equally  fayorable  contrast ;  New  York  fnmishiDg  18,  Boa 
ton  12,  Baltimore  11,  and  Philadelphia  only  9  in  every  thousand. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  too,  while  the  population  in  New  York  was  but  13 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  deaths  for  the  year  1855 
were  35.90  per  cent,  more  than  in  our  own  city.  The  ratio  of  still-bom 
children  to  the  mortality  is  less  iu  Philadelphia  than  in  either  of  the 
other  places. 

**  The  preceding  estimates  are  sufficiently  clear  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion, that  we  are  the  healthiest  of  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  and  that  for 
salubrity,  we  should  have  the  preference  before  the  others  named  in  the 
Table;  '    /; 

«  •      1 

The  aggregate  mortality  in  the  four  cities,  in  1856  and 
1857,  was  as  follows : — 


1856. 

1857. 

« 

Philadelphia, 

12,090 

10,960 

^ecvsme,  1,140 

New  York, 

21,496 

23,370 

Increase,  1,874 

Baltimore, 

5,677 

5,524 

Decrease,     153 

Boston, 

4,170 

4,006 

Decrease,     166 

Total,  43,433  43,849  Increase,     416 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  population,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  about  the  same  as  in  1855,  and  the  result 
equally  favorable  to  Philadelphia. 

8.  Protection  against  Fires,  &c.  Disastrous  fires,  it 
is  well  known,  occur  more  frequently  in  American  than 
European  cities ;  and  there  was  a  period  when  Philadel- 
phia enjoyed  an  unenviable  distinction  in  this  respect, 
even  among  her  sister  cities.  Fortunately  that  period 
has  gone  by,  and  we  now  may  proclaim  confidently  that  in 
no  American  city  is  life  more  secure,  or  property  better 
protected,  than  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  causes,  it 
was  ascertained,  of  the  former  prevalence  of  fires,  and 
the  destruction  of  property,  was  the  feuds  which  in 
course  of  time  had  sprung  up  between  the  various  organ- 
izations originally  established  for  the  extinguishment  of 
fires.  The  system  of  voluntary  association  for  this  pur- 
pose,— inaugurated,  it  is  said,  by  Franklin,  in  1732, — 
though  jnanifestly  calling  forth  a  great  de«\  oi  ^k^l-^'ws.fv- 
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fice  and  heroism,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  &ilnre,  ot 
in  other  words,  as  better  adapted  for  small  towns  than 
for  large  cities.  But  many  of  the  evils  developed  from 
this  source  have  been  obviated  by  the  reorganization  of  ilkc 
Fire  Department^  recently  effected :  that  is,  by  disbanding 
the  most  disorderly  companies,  dividing  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts, permitting  only  a  prescribed  number  of  companies 
to  go  into  service  except  in  case  of  a  large  fire,  when 
the  general  alarm  rung  on  the  State-House  bell,  calls 
the  whole  Department  into  requisition.* 

In  1866,  another  very  important  improvement  was 
made  by  the  establishment  of  a  Police  and  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraphy-  by  which  information  can  be  communicated, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  and  from  any  of  the  sixteen 
Police-stations  that  comprise  the  jurisdiction.  Duriug 
1867,  by  this  means,  34,207  messages  were  transmitted, 
3,430  lost  children  restored  to  their  parents,  884  strayed 
and  stolen  animals  were  restored  to  owners,  392  fire 
alarms  given,  the  Coroner  notified  387  times,  and  1,861 
Police-officers  subpoenaed  to  testify  before  the  courts.  Still 
more  recently,  another  safeguard  was  originated  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fire  Detective  Police — ^a  department  of 
the  General  Police — specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  fires  and  detecting  incendiaries.  The  incep- 
tion of  this  wise  measure  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  Mayor, 
the  Hon.  Bichard  Yaux,  and  its  success  and  efficiency, 
largely  to  the  signal  ability  of  the  chief  officer,  A.  W. 
Blackbuen.  But  the  improvement  that  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  effective  of  all,  as  a  protection  against  se- 
rious loss  by  fire,  is  the  introduction  of  Steam  FireEngine%. 

*The  Fire  Department  now  consists  of  42  Engine  Companies,  48  Hose 
Companies,  5  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  and  1  Steam  Fire  Engine. 
Members  about  8,600.  Officers — Chief  Engineer,  Samuel  P.  Fba&ov; 
Assistant  Engineers :  Wm.  E.  Stancliff,  David  M.  Lyle,  Wm.  M.  Lovq- 
BEAi>,  Michael  YouNQ,  John  Given;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edwin  F. 
Miller, 
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Within  a  few  months  past  a  Philadelphia  firm,  Messrs. 
Reanet,  NnAFiE  k  Co.,  have  produced  a  machine  in  all 
respects  a  striking  contrast  to  its  cumbersome  and  ineffi- 
cient  Western  predecessor,  and  which  has  revolutionized 
popular  opinion  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  steam 
for  this  purpose.  Several  Steam  Fire  Engines  are  now  in 
use  in  this  city,  and  many  others  in  course  of  construction. 
The  law  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings  will,  to 
some  extent,  diminish  fires ;  but  the  most  efficient  pro- 
tection against  serious  loss  which  manufiicturers  and 
owners  of  property  in  Philadelphia  have,  exists  in  the 
reliable  character  of  numerous  Insurance  Companies, 
who  are  always  prepared  to  take  risks  at  low  rates,  and 
to  meet  losses  with  creditable  promptness.*  In  view  of 
all  these  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn, 
that  the  losses  by  fire  within  seven  months,  from  May, 
1857,  to  January,  1858,  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1856 ; 
and  that  the  losses  to  the  owners  of  property,  that  is, 
over  and  above  insurance,  within  said  period,  amounted 
to  only  $54,780. 

3.  Abundance  of  Capital.  Another  matter  that  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  adaptation  of  localities  for  manufac- 
tures, is  the  quantity  of  floating  or  loanable  capital — or,  in 
other  wordsy  the  normal  state  of  the  money  market.  The 
success  of  the  English  manufacturer,  compared  with  that 
of  the  American,  is  probably  due  less  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  in  England,  or  to  any  other  one  circumstance, 
than  to  the  low  charges  for  the  use  of  capital.  In  this 
country  the  rates  of  interest,  advanced  by  the  competi- 
tion engendered  by  the  tempting  opportunities  for  profit, 

*  We  may  probably  insert  in  the  Appendix  a  list  of  Insurance  Companies 
of  undoubted  soWencj,  as  in  some  degree  a  protection  for  our  distant 
friends,  and  even  our  own  citizens,  against  bogus  lusuruuce  Agencies,  dul« 
iDg  from  this  eity. 
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are  in  most  places  too  Ligh  for  Mannfactures  yet  in 
their  iofancy,  and  weighed  down  by  an  inhoq)itable  po« 
litical  sentiment,  to  sustain.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence, however,  in  this  respect  between  different  localities, 
and  we  think  we  do  not  err  in  saying,  that  in  no  city  in 
the  United  States  have  the  rates  of  interest  on  second- 
class  paper — for  an  average  of  years — been  so  uniform- 
ly low  as  in  Philadelphia ;  none  in  which  there  are  so 
many  small  surplus  capitals,  say  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  upward,  constantly  seeking  in- 
vestment in  temporary  and  permanent  loans.  Large  for- 
tunes are,  it  is  probable,  less  numerous  now,  or  at  least 
less  prominently  conspicuous,  than  formerly  ;*  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  city,  being  about  $12,000,000,  is  hardly 
one  third  of  the  amount  twenty  years  ago ;  nevertheless, 
that  unfailing  barometer  of  money  centres — ^the  average 
rate  of  interest — has  generally  indicated  an  abundance 
of  loanable  capital.  If  our  Manufacturers  have  not  as 
yet  derived  their  proper  share  of  benefit  from  this  cir- 
cumstance; or,  if  bank  officers,  in  distributing  their 
loans,  have  not  exercised  a  wise  discrimination  in  their 
favor,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  mistake  originated  solely 

*  A  Book  of  MillioDaires  in  Philadelphia,  if  published  at  this  time,  would 
be  more  imposing  from  its  subject  than  its  size,  unless  the  author  adopted 
the  New  York  plan,  and  inserted  the  biographies  of  all  who  are  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so.  There  are,  however,  within  oar  knowledge 
twentj-five  individuals  in  this  city  accredited,  by  their  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, with  the  ownership  of  a  million  and  more,  yiz. ;  John  Grigg,  (retired 
Publisher) ;  Jos.  Habbison,  Jr.,  (of  Russian  celebrity) ;  Geo.  W.  Oabpkmtbb, 
(druggist);  Richabd  Ashubst,  (private  banker};  John  B.  Mybks,  (auc- 
tioneer); Albx.  Bbmsom,  (broker);  F.  A.  Dbbxsl,  (banker);  Jacob  Stbui- 
iibtz,  (farmer) ;  J.  S.  Lovbbing,  (sugar  refiner) ;  Wm.  H.  Stbwabt,  (planter) ; 
J.  P.  Cbozbb,  (manufacturer);  Richabd  Wistab,  John  Wistab,  Jamfs 
DuNDAS,  J.  J.  RiDOWAY,  Db.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  Dr.  James  Rush,  Charles 
Hbnbt  Fishbb,  J.  Fbancis  Fisheb,  Mrs.  Logan,  Evans  Rogbbs,  H.  Mess- 
CHBRT,  John  A.  Bbown,  David  Jatne,  J.  L.  Flobancb,  and  several  Million- 
aire estates.  But  the  author  of  the  "  Wealthy  Men  in  New  York,*'  who  in- 
cluded Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  among  the  number,  would 
'0  difficulty  in  extending  this  list  in  Philadelphia. 
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in  misconception  as  to  the  predominant  interest  of  the 
city ;  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  late  panic,  in  destroy- 
ing the  blinding  fascination  of  "  gilt-edged  paper,** — and 
perhaps  in  some  humble  degree,  with  the  aid  of  this 
volume — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  will  hereafter  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  that  position  in  the  scale  of 
mercantile  credit,  to  which  the  advantages  of  the  locality, 
and  their  own  solvency  and  usefulness,  unquestionably 
entitle  them. 

6.  Superior  Machines.  The  immense  productive 
power  of  machinery,  compared  with  mere  manual  opera- 
tions, can  require  at  this  day  no  illustration.  For  instance, 
by  the  improvements  effected  in  Spinning  Machinery,  one 
man  can  attend  to  a  mule  containing  1,088  spindles ;  each 
spinning  three  hanks,  or  3,263  hanks  a  day ;  so  that,  as 
compared  with  the  operations  of  the  most  expert  spinner 
in  Hindostan,  an  American  operative  can  perform  the 
work  of  three  thottsand  men.  The  eJ0S.ciency  of  ma- 
chinery, however,  like  that  of  labor,  depends  upon  its 
quality;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  depends  upon  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  machines.  In  England,  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  if  Iron,*  Steel,  and  Brass,  were  less 
abundant,  the  machines  would  be  in  a  less  degree  supe- 
rior; and  in  the  United  States,  though  the  mechanical 
appliances  in  use  are  almost  everywhere  deserving  of  ad- 
miration— none  are  probably  more  remarkable  for  power 
and  efficiency  than  those  in  Philadelphia.  A  gentleman, 
who  has  quite  recently  made  the  Manufactures  of  Iron  in 
this  city  the  subject  of  investigation,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  respecting  the  machines  in  use  in 
the  Iron  establishments : 

"  Id  the  course  of  onr  inquirieB  into  the  Manufactures  of  Iron  in  this 
city,  the  bearing  of  machinery  upon  production  has  been  constantly 
brought  to  notice,  and  striking  instances  of  its  value  have  been  observed. 
10 
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In  a  leading  establishmeDt,  where  fonndry  work  is  the  principal  biudneaa^ 
Riz  thousand  tons  of  iron  being  melted  per  year,  the  economical  power 
of  machinery  in  moving  all  the  masses  of  iron  is  such  that  the  produc- 
tion of  each  man  exceeds  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  employed.  This  is  three  times  the  production  of  equally 
skilled  workmen,  without  machinery.  The  lowest  average  for  foundry 
work,  as  well  as  for  artisans  in  wrought  iron,  is  below  a  thousand  dol* 
lars  per  annum,  and  this  whether  they  handle  a  large  weight  of  iron  or 
not,  if  the  processes  are  conducted  by  physical  strength  alone,  and 
wholly  without  the  use  of  machinery.  In  short,  the  economy  of  ma- 
chinery applies  alike  to  all  forms  of  iron  working,  and  to  the  processes 
which  change  its  value  least,  equally  with  those  which  increase  its  value 
Qiany  times. 

"  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  revolutionized  the  simple  pro- 
duction of  Iron  from  the  ores  also.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the 
anthracite  furnaces  now  make  six  thousand  tons  of  iron  more  easily 
than  six  hundred  tons  were  made  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  In  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  making  or  working  of  iron  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  inducement  to  the  employment  and  perfecting  of  machinery, 
intended  to  economize  the  force  required,  and  the  labor  employed.  In 
this  direction  investment  is  safe,  and  capital  id  certain  of  satisfactory 
returns.  The  leading  departments  of  iron  manufacture  furnish  articles 
of  universal  use  and  universal  necessity,  in  which  accumulation  of 
stocks  is  not  to  be  dreaded  so  much  as  the  narrow  margin  between  cost 
and  sale  prices.  Beduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  the  proprietor  may  proceed  in  the  face  of  even  a  dull  market, 
and  indeed,  under  a  total  cessation  of  orders.  The  direction  in  which 
improvement  lies  is  in  perfecting  and  introducing  powerful  machinery, 
and  every  inducement  concurs  to  urge  attention  to  this  point. 

*'  It  is  noticeable  that  the  machinery  employed  in  American  manufac- 
tures of  iron  is  new  and  original  in  almost  all  cases.  The  most  signal 
economies  of  power  in  the  establishments  of  this  city  are  not  by  the  use 
of  {jurchased  machinery,  but  they  are  the  creations  of  the  proprietors 
who  use  them,  suggested  in  the  course  of  their  work,  and  devised  and 
applied  by  themselves.  In  all  forms  of  machinist  manufiicture  those 
inventive  and  constructive  processes  are  making  rapid  progress.  The 
great  capital  they  represent  when  finished,  is  capital  created  by  the 
establishment,  and  not  an  investment  from  the  outside.  This  fact 
guarantees  the  permanent  efficiency  of  these  manufactures,  since  such 
capital  is  not  easily  withdrawn,  and  the  establishment  is  not  broken  up 
by  temporary  depression  of  a  business,  or  even  by  the  dispersion  of 
workmen  for  a  considerable  time. 

beea  recently  stated  that  tbe  mat^mcrj  vvi\^w\.<i^  wi^  ^^^\^^ 
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in  American  armories,  private,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  goT- 
ernment,  is  mnch  sought  in  Europe,  and  will  soon  be  in  almost  nniversal 
Qse  abroad.  This  fact  bears  directly  on  the  point  we  are  stating. 
Machinist  machinery  is  equally  advanced  here ;  and  at  two  or  three  of 
our  great  establishments  it  is  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Lowell  Machine  Works,  while  constant  improvements  are  being- 
made.  In  the  appliances  for  handling  iron  in  heavy  foundry  work,  the 
world  may  be  challenged  for  comparison  with  the  machinery  of  at  least 
one  great  establishment  here,  and  the  most  important  items  in  that 
case  are  the  absolute  creation  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  machinery  differs  widely,  in  its  economical  importance,  frt)m  that 
which  is  purchased  by  direct  expenditure,  and  particularly  from  any 
form  of  machinery  imported  from  other  quarters. 

'*  The  direction  in  which  this  city  always  will  excel  is  in  the  handling 
of  heavy  masses  of  metals.  Power  is  cheapest  here,  and  necessity  first 
impels  to  the  economy  of  forge-work,  iron  rolling,  foundry-work,  ship 
building,  and  costly  machine  building.  In  the  minor  manufactures  the 
application  of  improvements  is  more  rapidly  made  at  the  North ;  but 
this  is  from  want  of  attention  here,  instead  of  from  want  of  the  requi- 
site field  and  facilities.  No  location  in  the  Union  can  compare  with 
this  in  natural  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  every  sort, 
cutlery  and  tools,  implements  of  every  kind,  and  the  multitude  of  minor 
manufactures  in  which  inventive  talent  and  machinery  decide  the  whole 
question  of  profitable  attention  to  the  business.  The  market  is  the 
whole  world.  At  this  moment  many  superior  instruments  of  steel  and" 
iron  are  actually  made  here  for  European  sale ;  and  the  skill  which  does 
this  now  on  a  small  scale,  only  requires  the  aid  of  more  perfSect  ma- 
chinery, and  the  capital  necessary  to  work  it,  to  make  the  bosiness  all 
that  the  most  sanguine  might  wish.'' 

In  the  production  of  maghinb  tools,  and  line  as  well 
as  heavy  machinery,  very  marked  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  our  mechanical  engineers.  The  Lathes, 
Planers,  Drills,  Borers,  and  the  machinery  for  working 
metals  generally,  made  in  Philadelphia,  are  wonderful 
specimens  of  workmanship,  and  celebrated  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  in  portions  of  Europe. 
A  few  years  ago,  Commissioners  were  sent  to  this  coun- 
try to  procure  tools  and  machines  for  the  government 
workBhopB  2D  BoBBia.  Discharging  theVx  duty  isJv^iviSS.^^ 
tliejr  visited,  we  believe,  all  the  iiiaiiuiLac\.on.^^  oi  \\:i«e»^ 
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important  articles  in  Kew  England  and  the  principal 
cities ;  and,  though  they  found  the  prices  in  some  in- 
stances nominally  cheaper,  their  order  was  reserved 
until  they  again  reached  this  city.  The  machines  of 
New  England,  in  consequence  of  the  great  cost  of  iron, 
are  remarkable  for  their  lightness ;  but  in  substantial  ex- 
cellence  and  quality  of  workmanship,  none  can  compare 
with  those  of  Philadelphia. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  causes  conducive  to  superiority 
in  this  particular,  it  has  occurred  to  me  as  probable,  that 
the  establishment  and  ^continuance  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  in  this  city,  have  tended  in  some  degree,  by  creating 
a  demand  for  a  finer  and  higher  class  of  workmanship,  to 
centre  here  the  best  skill  in  this  department  of  Me- 
chanics. Ko  expense  being  spared  by  the  able  managers 
of  that  Institution  to  procure  the  most  perfect  machines ; 
and  every  reasonable  facility  being  afforded  for  experi- 
ment, we  need  scarcely  wonder  at  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  has  been  attained.  Our  Mint  has  probably 
originated  a  greater  number  of  valuable  improvements 
than  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world ;  and  all  per- 
sons familiar  with  its  past  history  and  present  manage- 
ment, unite  with  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Assay 
Commissioners,  in  stating  "that  the  Institution,  in  their 
opinion,  is  conducted  and  maintained  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  merit  the  highest  confidence  of  the  Government  and 
the  public."* 

*  The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  favored  me  with  the  following  letter,  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  some  information  respecting  the  machined,  and  the 
curiosities  to  be  seen  in  that  establishment ;  and,  as  it  will  be  read  with 
interest,  I  trust  he  will  pardon  its  publication. 

<*MlNT   OF  THK   UkITBD   StATCS, 

Philadelphia,  Jan,  21,  185S. 
'<  Dear  Sib  : 

**  Without  being  able  at  present  to  go  minutely  into  the  subjects 

mentioned  in  your  note  of  the  6th,  I  may  state,  that  the  establishment  and 
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6.  Ebtabusheb  Reputation.  Established  reputation, 
though  in  its  nature  etherial,  is  an  object  of  substantial 
value — ^a  power  in  the  money  market.  It  is  of  two 
kinds — ^personal  and  local.     The   marketable  value  of 


continuAnoe  of  the  Mint,  in  this  city,  have  andoubtedly  had  their  share  in 
calling  forth  the  Tarioos  kinds  of  scientific  and  meohanioal  talent,  which 
are  requisite  for  the  successful  conduct  of  such  an  Institution. 

"  Within  a  period,  now  embracing  more  than  sixty  years,  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  machinery  manufactured  for,  and  within  the  Mint  estab- 
lishment, from  the  more  ordinary  workmanship  up  to  the  most  delicate  and 
elaborate.  A  number  of  important  mechanisms  and  processes  have  had 
their  origin  and  invention  here ;  and  others,  borrowed  from  other  places, 
have  been  modified  and  improved.  Some  instruments,  it  is  true,  are  still 
imported ;  bat  they  are  now  of  comparatively  trivial  aocount,  being  such  af 
are  of  so  limited  demand,  as  not  to  be  an  ol^ect  for  the  attention  of  oar 
artists. 

"  The  most  important  improvements  introduced  into  the  Department  of 
the  Chief  Coiner,  have  been,  the  press  for  cutting  out  blanks  or  planchets ; 
the  draw-bench  for  equalising  the  strips — afterwai'd  adopted  in  the  London 
Mint;  the  old  self-feeding  lever-coining  press,  and  after  it  the  steam 
press;  the  milling  machine;  the  counting  machine ;  and  the  arrangements 
for  cleaning ;  also,  many  fine  balance  beams,  large  and  small ;  and  an  as- 
sorting machine,  not  as  yet  brought  into  use.  The  system  of  hardening  dies 
was  originated  at  the  Mint,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the  methods  hereto- 
fore practiced. 

**  In  the  Melter  and  Refiner's  Department,  we  may  specify  the  parting 
arrangement,  for  separating  gold  and  silver ;  the  hydraulic  press,  for  con- 
densing the  powdered  gold  or  silver ;  the  sweep  machine ;  and  the  various 
arrangements  by  which  the  melting  has  l>een  made  a  neat  and  economical 
operation. 

**In  the  Assayer's  Department:  the  delicate  balances;  the  gas-bath; 
and  generally,  the  systematic  arrangements  for  the  assay  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper. 

**  The  Cabinet  of  coins,  medals,  and  ores,  which  occupies  a  suite  of 
apartments  at  the  Mint,  is  an  attractive  feature  in  the  Institution.  The 
collection  is  not  very  large,  if  compared  with  similar  Cabinets  in  Europe ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
Coinage,  and  useful  monuments  of  history.  Besides,  an  examination  of  the 
collection  gratifies  popular  curiosity,  as  woll  as  educated  taste. 

*•  I  may  add  in  conclusion,  that  the  Mint  has,  within  a  year  or  two  past, 
been  rendered  thoroughly  fire-proof  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  orrange- 
10* 
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the  products  of  mechanical  industry,  every  one  will 
concede,  is  affected  not  merely  by  the  reputation  of  the 
maker,  but  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture.  fTo 
illustration  of  the  principle  can  be  necessary ;  but  if  it 
were,  we  might  refer  to  France,  the  stamp  of  whose 
city,  "  Paris,"  on  articles  of  vertUj  of  itself  commands  a ' 
premium;  or  again,  we  might  refer  to  New  England, 
whose  stamp  unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  does  not 
tend  to  elevate  the  price  of  articles  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. The  value  of  a  good  name  is  appreciated,  per- 
haps, by  none  so  forcibly  as  by  those  who  have  lost  it. 
The  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  New  England 
would  no  doubt  give  millions  to  obliterate  from  human 
recollection  the  impressions  produced,  in  part,  by  oper- 
ations in  wooden  nutmegs,  mahogany  hams,  oak-leaf 
cigars,  and  paper-soled  shoes.  Deceptions  of  this  kind, 
and  trickeries  frequently  practiced  by  Yankee  operators, 
though  we  believe  and  insist  only  by  a  few,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  vast  quantity  of  cheap,  fragile  fabrics,  have 
so  impaired  confidence  in  Yankee  contrivances  ia  gen- 
eral, that  all,  no  matter  how  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  prejudged  unfavorably  from  the  place  of  their  ori^n. 
To  avoid  this  prejudice,  or  to  partake  of  the  advantages 
of  an  established  reputation.  New  England  manufactu- 
rers are  often  tempted  to  put  foreign  or  fictitious  stamps 
on  their  best  fabrics  ;  and  thus  our  country  loses  its  share 
of  credit  for  the  excellence  it  has  achieved,  while  it  must 

mentof  the  rooms  appropriated  totbe  different  branches  of  business  greatly 
improyed.     It  is  thus  in  a  condition  of  great  efficiency  and  security,  and  is 
believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  institution. 
•*  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

♦*  Your  ob*t  servant, 

«*  JAMES  ROSS  SNOW0EN, 
••  Director  of  the  Mint 
"To  E,  T,  Fbmdlbt,  Esq." 
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bear  the  reproach  of  its  defaults.  But  mechanicfl  iu 
Philadelphia,  fortunately,  have  none  of  these  difficulties 
to  overcome.  The  same  manufacturers,  if  located  here, — 
and  we  welcome  them, — ^would  find  the  way  clear  before 
them,  the  prepossessions  of  people  at  a  distance  in  the 
South  and  the  West  in  their  favor,  and  their  products 
commanding  a  readier  sale  in  consequence.  Every 
auctioneer  will  testify  that  a  Philadelphia  made  car- 
riage will  command  more  spirited  bidding,  and  most 
probably  a  higher  price,  than  a  Connecticut  carriage  of 
equal  quality.  The  stamp,  "Philadelphia,"  is  every- 
where regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  good  ma- 
terials and  superior  workmanship.  A  Philadelphia  me- 
chanic is  everywhere  a  title  of  reputable  distinction, 
and  a  very  acceptable  passport  to  employment  in  every 
intelligent  master-workman's  shop.  Hence  our  Manu- 
facturers reverse  the  practice  of  their  competitors  in  New 
England,  and  put  their  names  and  stamp  on  their  best 
products,  leaving  the  inferior  in  some  instances  to  those 
who  choose  to  adopt  them.* 

7.  Lastly.  Opportxjnitibs  for  Art-culture.  Art, 
in  its  relations  to  Manufactures,  has  not,  until  quite  re- 
cently, been  appreciated  by  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  American,  or  even  the  English  people,  to  a  degree 
in  anywise  approximate  to  its  importance.  Both  have 
long  known,  it  is  true,  that  certain  goods  sell  better  than 
others — that  English  and  American  prints,  for  instance, 
would  be  less  saleable  at  the  same  price  than  those  of 
France ;  yet,  even  while  claiming  superiority  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cloth,  neither  has  been  willing  to  attach  any 
special  importance  to  beauty  and  originality  of  design. 

*  The  principal  exception  to  this  mle  is,  that  New  York  dealers  some- 
times pay  such  irresistibly  tempting  prices  to  have  their  names  afSxed,  aa 
makers,  to  articles  actually  made  in  Philadelphia,  that  our  Marvufactuc^t^ 
fotego  the  boaot  for  the  Bake  of  the  money. 
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This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmach  as  ifc  must  be 
evident  to  the  least  imaginativey  how  many  articles  are 
valued  mainly  for  their  style  of  ornamentation.  We 
might  mention  carpetings  and  floor-cloths,  carved  v^ood 
and  furniture,  curtains,  and  other  liangings;  inlaid 
floors,  ornamental  glass,  stained  glass,  metal  work,  grates 
and  stoves,  gas  fittings,  paper  and  other  hangings,  por- 
celain,  pottery,  works  in  the  precious  metals,  works  in 
stone,  and  a  great  variety  of  garment  £Eibrics.  The 
French,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  unceasingly  aimed  at 
perfection  in  the  Ornamental  Arts.  To  improve  the  na- 
tional taste,  they  long  ago  established  Schools  of  Design 
and  If  ational  Collections  of  Art ;  and  to  train  up  a  band 
of  skilled  workmen,  they  more  recently  erected  National 
Manufactories,  employing  the  best  painters,  sculptors, 
and  designers,  as  well  as  men  of  the  most  scientific  ac- 
quirements in  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Chemistry.  In 
Uiese  establishments  the  cost  of  repeated  fiulures  is 
totally  disregarded,  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  to 
perfection  the  fabrics  wrought  in  them,  both  as  to  the 
highest  excellence  in  workmanship  and  materials,  and  to 
their  embellishment  in  ornamental  design.  The  result  is, 
that  both  English  and  American  Manu&cturers  must 
admit,  as  Cobden  did  before  a  Manchester  audience, 
"  we  do  not  know  what  we  shall  have  to  print,  nor  what 
the  ladies  will  wear,  till  we  find  out  what  the  French  are 
preparing  for  the  next  spring."  But  with  all  their 
schools,  Art  collections,  and  national  manufactories,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  French  would  have  attained  any 
notable  success  in  decoration,  if  they  had  adopted  the 
Yankee  system  of  segregation ;  and  instead  of  carryiug 
on  their  manufactures  in  cities  like  Paris  and  Lyons,  they 
had  sought  cheap  lots,  gentle  water-falls,  and  the  mossy 
banks  of  meandering  streams.  Taste  is  a  thing  of  cul- 
ture— ^ifc  is  on]y  in  isolated  instances,  if  ^ver,  ^  g^  of 
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Natare.  The  ability  to  judge,  and  especially  to  execute 
what  is  tasteful  <iu  works  of  Art,  is  the  result  of  long 
£Ekmiliarity  with  good  models  and  constant  observation 
of  the  master-pieces  in  Art.  The  sight  of  excellence  in 
the  products  of  skilled  workmanship  stimulates  to  exer- 
tion, and  produces  excellence  in  other  fabrics  perhaps 
essentially  dissimilar.  Hence,  the  great  advantage  of  car- 
rying on  the  higher  class  of  Manufactures  in  or  near  the 
cities  abounding  in  the  best  models,  and  where  the  eye, 
if  not  the  hand,  may  be  educated  almost  imperceptibly 
to  a  high  degree  of  artistic  perception. 

Now,  if  we  were  seeking  some  one  of  the  various 
cities  in  which  to  apply  these  principles,  wKere,  we  would 
ask,  is  the  principal  home  of  the  Arts  in  America? 
Which  contains  the  finest  models  in  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting  ?  There  could  be  but  one  answer — 
Philadelphia.  No  other  city  in  the  Union  contains  so 
many  buildings  that  are  models  of  classic  beauty — ^so 
many  evidences  of  a  cultivated  taste — so  many  eminent 
artists — and,  we  may  say,  so  many  devotees  of  Music,  for 
no  other  city  has  been  able  to  sustain  the  Italian  Opera 
with  equal  success.  A  procession  of  those  in  this  city, 
who  make  Art  their  study,  would  be  imposing  from  its 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  its  members.  At  their 
head,  by  common  consent,  we  would  find  the  veterans 
Sully,  Neagle,  and  Peale ;  and  not  far  behind  them.  Lamb- 
din,  Waugh,  Scheussle,  Hamilton,  Sothermel,  Weber, 
Van  Starkenborg,  Moran,  Schindler,  Conarroe,  Boutelle, 
and  Bowers ;  and  among  the  younger  men,  George  0. 
Lambdin,  George  F.  Bensell,  Edwin  Lewis,  Haseltine, 
Richards,  Fumess,  and  many  others,  who  are  entitled  to 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  artistic  fame ;  while  in  the  ranks 
there  would  be  many  who,  when  the  leaders  fall,  can 
fill  their  places — many  Engravers  on  wood  and  steei, 
and  Utbographera,  who  give  to  our  Govenvxix^TL\l  ^  ^q«JO^ 
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publicatious  their  principal  value  and  attractiohs-^niany 
Designers  and  Artists  in  bronze^  whose  chandeliers  and 
lamps,  at  the  World's  Fair,  extorted  admiration  from 
the  English  and  French  for  *^  lightness  and  pnrity  of 
design," — some  beautiful  women,  too,  whose  cultivated 
fsincies,  stamped  on  paper  or  woven  fietbrics,  gladden 
the  eye  in  thousands  of  homes;  and  soulptors,  whose 
works  in  stone  and  marble  grace  Qalleries  and  Oapitols, 
and  whose  sarcophagi  and  mausoleums  adorn  almost 
all  the  Cemeteries  in  the  land.  Ornamental  Art  is  with- 
out a  home  in  America,  if  it  be  not  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  then  is  the  proper  place  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  of  Design,  to  supply  manufacturing  towns 
throughout  the  country  with  competent  teachers,  who 
may  aid  in  elevating  the  Art-products  of  America  to  a 
level  with  those  of  the  most  advanced  European  coun- 
tries. "We  trust  some  one  of  our  men  of  fortune  will  in- 
herit the  blessings  of  future  ages  by  endowing  such  an 
Institution,  and  in  connection  therewith  establish  a  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  which  shall  contain  all  the  best  models — 
ancient  and  modern — ^in  every  department  of  Decorative 
Art,  from  a  coffee-pot  to  an  original  Apollo  Belvidore. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  that  might  be  noted 
— the  law  of  limited  liability  in  Partnership  for  instance 
— ^tending  to  show  that  Philadelphia  ought  to  attain 
eminence  in  Manufactures.  We,  however,  pass  them  by, 
for  they  may  all  be  included  in  one  point,  viz.,  Philadel- 
phia is  already  a  great  Manufacturing  city.  I  hold  it  to 
be  eminently  safe  to  infer,  that  a  locality  in  which  manu- 
&cturing  industry  has  already  taken  a  deep,  permanent 
root,  particularly  if  it  manifest  an  indigenous  growth, 
possesses  a  soil  adapted  therefor,  whether  by  analysis 
we  can  perceive  the  ingredients  or  not.  Moreover,  it 
seems  probable,  almost  certain,  tYi«k.\,  \3cva  «§ot  vjv  Ihia 
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country  now  exhibiting  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
development  of  mechanical  industry,  in  couj unction  with 
enduringly  favorable  circumstances,  will  remain  for  a 
century  to  come  the  central  and  chief  seat  of  the  higher 
and  more  artistic  Manufactures  in  America,  notwith* 
standing  the  growth  and  promise  of  other  places  pos- 
sessing theoretically  marked  advantages. 

To  illustrate  the  present  development  of  manu&cttir- 
ing  industry  in  Philadelphia,  I  herewith  submit  the 
results,  not  generally  of  my  own  observation  or  knowl- 
edge, but  that  of  others,  and  principally  of  reports 
made  to  me  by  gentlemen  specially  employed  to  report 
on  certain  branches — men  far  more  competent  and  more 
experienced  in  mechanical  matters  than  myself — and  not 
one  of  whom  is  a  native  of  this  city.  Months  have  been 
occupied  in  this  investigation ;  but  as  comparatively 
few  facts,— especially  statistical  facts, — ^after  due  inquiry, 
could  be  precisely  and  accurately  ascertained,  and  none 
others  were  desired,  the  reports  give  no  indication  of  the 
labor  involved,* 

*  Numerous  attempts  haye  been  made  at  di£ferent  times  to  iuyestigate 
the  manufacturiiig  industry  of  Philadelphia.  Seyeral  years  ago  a  Statis- 
tical Society  was  organized,  webelieye,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  capital  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
and  wages  paid,  and  the  aggregate  of  production ;  but  its  ofiQcers,  we  un- 
derstand, haye  not  as  yet  submitted  their  report.  More  recently,  a  com- 
mittee of  highly  respectable  and  trustworthy  gentlemen,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  undertook  the  commission ;  but  the  most  important 
information  that  they  ascertained  and  reported  was,  that  **  inquiries  of 
this  kind  are  exceedingly  impertinent  and  offensiye,  and  they  will  not  be 
answered  ;  nor  can  any  authority  compel  a  response  to  them.  They  will  be 
either  treated  with  silence ;  or,  if  replied  to,  they  will  elicit  no  full  and  re- 
liable intelligence.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion  without  ample  reason." 
The  Board  of  Trade  consequently  recommend,  and  their  adyice  has  been 
heeded  by  us,  not  to  extend  inquiries  beyond  what  can  be  precisely  and 
accurately  ascertained.  If,  by  this  course,  a  less  number  of  important 
facts  are  elicited,  many  rash  or  doubtful  assertions  are  avoided.  0\lx  ^^tl- 
wictioa  with  respect  to  etatiatica  is,  that  the  mean  of  eftWm«X^ft  ^A  \3dXs2K\^'«A 
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They  may  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  the 
opinions  of  one  or  more  of  the  leading  men  in  each 
branch  of  industry ;  for  large  indebtedness  is  dne  to  this 
source,  both  for  original  suggestions  and  confirmation  of 
points  otherwise  doubtful.  The  reports  submitted  are 
not  intended  to  exhibit  the  entire  manufacturing  indus- 
try  of  Philadelphia — ^to  ascertain  that  would  require  the 
purse  of  Fortnnatus,  and  inquisitorial  powers  &lt  greater 
than  any  possessed  by  the  Pope  of  Home,  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, or  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  or  all  of  them 
combined — but  simply  to  state  the  tacts  that  have  come 
within  the  range  of  our  observation,  and  submit  them 
in  illustration  of  the  position  and  assertion,  that  Phila- 
delphia is  already  a  great  Manufacturing  eity,  most  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  Union. 

men,  familiar  with  the  branch  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  with  the 
batiness  of  their  neighbors,  is  likely  to  lead  to  more  reliable  aggregate 
results  than  ony  direct  personal  inquiries  of  each  individual.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  small  operators  who  reply  at  all,  are  habitually  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate, and  the  larger  ones,  who  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  the  tax-gatherer 
and  competitors,  frequently  report  a  small  product  and  a  gloomy  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  each  succeeding  attempt  will  be 
attended  with  more  success  than  the  previous  ones ;  and  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  exhibit  statistically  the  particulars,  as  well  as 
the  aggregate  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Philadel- 
phia.   At  present,  the  best  than  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  readabh  exhibit. 


REPORTS 

UPON   THE 

PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  DEVELOPMENT 

or  THB 

LEADING  BRANCHES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY 

IN 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Assuming  that  an  Alphabetical  arrangement  of  subjects  would 
be  most  conyenieut  for  reference ;  bat,  deeming  it  advisable  to 
group  together  those  which  have  practically  some  points  of  aflBn- 
itj,  whether  through  identity  of  raw  material  or  similarity  in  uses, 
we  come  to — 

I. 
Agricnltoral  Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Implements,  we  are  somewhat 
astonished  to  learn,  is  comparatively  a  new  branch  of  industry  in 
Philadelphia.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  her  citizens,  ever  fore- 
most, as  we  have  shown  them  to  have  been,  in  enterprises  designed 
to  promote  Agricultural  Improvement,  were,  until  within  a  few 
years,  content  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
should  be  dependent  upon  other  States  for  the  improved  imple- 
ments with  which  to  till  the  soil.  The  deficiency,  however,  is 
now  supplied.  Philadelphia  now  contains  some  very  superior 
establishments  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  report,  which  a  gentleman,  thoronghly  familiar  with  the 
subject,  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Pennsylvania,  so  widely  celebrated  for  her  Agriculture,  did  not  make 
within  her  borders,  until  Mithin  a  few  years,  many  of  the  Implements 
used  in  tillage  and  harvesting.  It  is  true,  almost  every  cross-road  had  its 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  whose  united  efforts  produced  a  plow,  or 
a  harrow;  and  many  of  the  former  stand,  to  lYiO  pT^i?»cii\,  ^«ii'^,\jA!kX\s^^^ 
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in  the  immediate  locality  of  their  prodaction ;  bat  regular  Agricnitural 
Machine-shops  are  of  quite  recent  establishment,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Implements,  formerly  sold  at  the  city  warehouses,  having  been 
imported  from  New  England,  whose  sterile  soil  had  compelled  its  ener- 
getic sons  to  seek  more  profitable  occupation  than  its  tillage. 

In  1854,  we  find,  was  founded  the  first  establishment  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Implements  gene- 
rally ;  prior  to  that,  there  were  shops  located  for  specific  objects,  as  for 
instance  Grain  Drills,  of  which  those  made  by  Steacy,  and  by  Fennock, 
had  acquired  marked  celebrity ;  but  for  the  manufacture  of  Farm  Im- 
plements generally,  we  believe  none  of  any  moment  existed.  In  the 
year  abovementioned,  David  Landreth  &  Son,  who,  with  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  house,  had  for  many  years  kept  large  supplies  in  Phila- 
delphia, obtained  from  various  sources,  established  their  Steam-works 
at  Bristol,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  their  principal  warehouse  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  their  branch-houses  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  St.  Louis, 
but  for  the  trade  in  general.  Shortly  subsequent  thereto,  was  likewise 
established  that  of  Bradfield,  the  '  Mount  Joy  Oar  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,* Savery's  Eagle  Plow  Factory,  that  of  C.  B.  Rogers,  and  Boas,' 
Spangler  k  Co.,  of  Beading,  and  more  recently  Boyer  &  Brother,  each  of 
whom  turn  out  admirable  machines,  both  as  regards  workmanship  and 
materials ;  and  Philadelphia,  once  dependent  upon  other  cities  for 
tillage  implements,  is  now  not  only  independent,  but  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  her  sister  States ;  and  we  trust  all  from  distant 
points,  whom  business  or  pleasure  may  bring  among  us,  will  examine 
the  rural  machinery  manufactured  in  and  near  our  city. 

Garden  Seed  Trade.  The  Seeid  trade  of  Philadelphia,  though,  in 
comparison  with  many  other  branches,  one  of  very  limited  extent,  is 
nevertheless  entitled  to  consideration,  when  discussing  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  our  citizens.  From  its  nature,  it  cannot  be  expecj^ed  that 
we  should  count  the  amount  of  sales,  in  this  department,  by  millions — 
a  few  hundreds  of  thousands,  at  the  most,  complete  the  aggregate ;  but 
the  reputation  which  our  city  sustains  in  this  especial  branch,  is  more 
worthy  of  note  than  the  amount  of  sales,  however  large  they  might  be. 
In  no  city  of  the  Union,  is  the  sale  of  Garden  Seeds  conducted  as  at 
Philadelphia.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  the  only  other 
points  at  which  the  wholesale  trade  in  Seeds  approaches  a  profession,  the 
supplies  are  mainly  obtained  from  Europe,  where  the  efiect  of  cheap  labor 
upon  prices,  coupled  with  freedom  from  imposts  at  home,  enables  the 
mporter  to  purchase  many  varieties  for  sale  here  at  a  cost  far  below  the 
actual  expense  of  production  in  this  country.  It  is  true  the  humid 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  from  whic\\  coMtilrj  XXi^m^^^x  ^«tV\oTw» 
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obtained,  is  not  finvorable  to  ripening  Seeds,  and  tliat  many  kinds  suffer 
by  a  sea  voyage — so  greatly  do  they  swell,  that  the  twine  on  papered 
parcels  is  not  nnfrequently  imbedded,  or  bnrst,  by  the  expansion; 
and  in  other  cases,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Seeds  already  im*> 
paired  by  age,  are  shipped  to  this  '  western  wilderness/  StUl  so  low- 
priced  are  many,  in  comparison  with  the  American,  that  the  mere 
dealer,  whose  stady  is  to  bny  cheap,  imports  his  stock — not  reck- 
lessly we  hope,  but  trusting  for  the  best,  and  anxious  to  quote  low 
prices  to  the  country-merchant — a  fatal  policy — to  none  affording  in 
the  end  pleasure  or  profit.  The  druggist,  or  merchant,  who  retails 
them,  enticed  by  low  quotations,  is  beset  by  indignant  planters ;  and  the 
market-gardener,  who  has  unfortunately  staked  his  crop  upon  the 
issue,  finds  his  land  and  labor  for  the  season  have  been  cast  away — ^far 
better  for  him  had  he  paid  the  full  price  for  American  Seeds,  of  reliable 
character.  We  trust  he  may  have  learned  a  useful  lesson,  for  that 
must  be  his  compensation.  ^ 

In  the  '  Horticulturist,'  a  periodical  of  high  repute,  as  associated 
wilh  Downing,  its  founder  and  editor,  we  find,  in  the  No.  for  August, 
1854,  an  interesting  article  on  *  The  Seed  Trade  of  Philadelphia*  attrib- 
uted to  J.  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  present  efficient  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine. I  presume  your  limits  will  not  admit  of  quoting  much  there  said, 
but  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  itself.  The  fact  is  there  made  known, 
that  in  the  production  of  American  Seeds,  Philadelphia  stands  pre-emi 
nent — ^if  not  alone,  almost  without  a  rival ;  and  the  productions  of  one 
establishment,  which  dates  its  origin  within  a  few  years  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  are  sought  for  and  exported  to  nearly  every  country  to  which 
American  commerce  reaches.  Tons  are  annually  shipped  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  to  India  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  each  of  which  call  for  annual  supplies.  One  firm, 
which  is  specially  alluded  to,  by  reason  of  its  greater  prominence,  viz., 
that  of  David  Landreth  k  Son,  has  Seed  Grounds,  (Bloomsdale,  near 
Bristol),  embracing  nearly  four  hundred  acres,  cultivated  in  drill  crops, 
requiring  a  large  force  of  hands,  twenty  head  of  working  stock,  and  a 
steam-engine  for  threshing  and  cleaning  seeds.  The  estate,  in  its 
entirety,  exceeds  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world.  Robert  Buist 
and  H.  A.  Dreer  are  also  extensive  growers  ;  and  we  proudly  claim  for 
Philadelphia  a  class  of  seed  merchants,  worthy  the  confidence  of 
all  who  may  have  occasion  to  purchase,  whether  for  personal  use  or 
purposes  of  trade. 

FBurrs.  The  market  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  famous  for 
the  quality  and  abundance  of  its  Fruits — the  products  of  orchards  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city.     There  might  be  seen  m  \iv^\i  "^tl^^^HXarB.  ^iSw^ 
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choicest  of  each  class,  affbrdiDg  all  interested  the  opportunity  of  useful 
comparison,  and  test  of  relative  yalne;  whilst  annaally  a  show  of 
Fruits,  held  by  the  Horticaltaral  Society,  the  accumulated  contribu- 
tions of  every  quarter,  facilitates  practical  comparison  with  similar  ar- 
ticles, drawn  from  distant  sources.  Hence,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that 
Philadelphia  nurserymen  have  ample  and  valuable  opportunities  to  de- 
termine  the  kinds  and  varieties  most  worthy  of  propagation. 

For  some  years  past  the  culture  of  the  Pear  has  attracted  more  than 
ordinary  interest ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  should  pot  be  passed  unno- 
ticed, that  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood  have  spontaneously  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  this  fruit :  seedling  trees 
not  surpassed  by  any,  either  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  Here  was  the 
nativity  of  the  Seckel,  of  world-wide  notoriety-— of  the  Kingsessing,  the 
Lodge,  the  7\fson,  the  Otty  the  Philadelphia,  the  Moyamensing,  the 
Petrey  and  some  others  of  high  value ;  and  here  is  the  residence  of  Dr. 
W.  D.  6rinkl6,  whose  indefatigable  labors  in  pomological  research  have 
gratified  his  fellow-citizens  and  benefited  the  world  at  large. 

We  might  extend  this  sketch  of  the  Agricultural  resources  of 
Philadelphia,  but  perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said  to  enable  you 
to  illustrate  the  idea  which  we  desire  to  express,  that  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  stands  unrivaled  in  this  department  of  industry." 

In  addition  to  Garden  Seeds,  referred  to  above,  Philadelphia  is 
one  of  the  principal  distributing  points  for  Clover  and  other  field 
Seeds,  not  only  supplying  the  Soathern  and  Western  States,  but 
sending  largely  to  New  England,  Great  Britain,  and  the  British 
Provinces.  Within  the  last  two  months,  46,180  bushels  of  Clorer- 
seed  were  purchased,  and  recleaned  here  for  shipment,  of  which 
35,000  bushels  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  and  to  New  York,  3,000 
bushels  to  the  South,  and  the  balance  to  points  in  the  interior, 
and  to  the  West.  A  large  proportion  of  the  very  best  Seeds, 
and  noted  particularly  for  cleanness  and  quality,  is  grown  in  the 
counties  adjacent  to  Philadelphia.  The  annual  sales,  we  are 
assured,  frequently  amount  to  one  million  of  dollars.  One  firm, 
Messrs.  P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co.,  through  whose  hands  an  immense 
quantity  of  Seeds  pass  annually,  are  known  probably  to  all  dealers. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  manufacture   of   Artificial    Manures    has    become  quite 
an  extensive  bnsiness  within  a  few  years.     Those  made  in  Phil- 
adelphia,  are  inown    as    SupeT-p\\os\)\i«A.^  ot  \AXft^,  ^ovva-^xjc^V 
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Plaster  of  Paris,  Pondrette,  Philadelphia  Urate,  or  the  con- 
centrated and  fixed  nitrogen  of  nrine,  and  Bone-black  waste. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the  Peravian 
Gnano,  for  a  fertilizer  known  as  Blood  Manare,  and  others.  The 
popularity  of  Peruvian  Gnano  was  such,  that  in  one  year  the  sales 
of  the  agent  in  Philadelphia  amounted  to  22,000  tons,  at  $40  per 
ton,  or  $880,000  ;  but  the  advance  in  price  checked  the  demand,  and 
led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  Artificial  Manures. 

The  substitute  for  Guano,  that  would  seem  to  be  in  the  greatest 
demand  with  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adjacent  States, 
judging  from  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  is  the  Super-phos- 
phate OF  Lime.  It  is  said  to  possess  fertilizing  properties  more 
permanent  than  those  of  Guano.  Though  only  introduced  fully 
to  public  notice  in  1851,  its  manufacture  now  forms  an  item  of 
some  importance  in  the  general  aggregate  of  industry.  It  is 
a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  when  first  introduced  it  commanded 
a  higher  price  per  ton  than  Peruvian  Guano. 

There  are  seven  manufacturers  of  Super-phospate  of  Lime  in 
Philadelphia,  who  are  well  represented  by  the  two  most  extensive 
^-PoTTB  &  Klett,  and  Mitchell  &  Croasdale. 

The  manufactory  of  Potts  &  Klett  is  situated  near  Camden, 
but  their  product  is  sold  exclusively  by  a  house  in  this  city. 
This  firm  are  also  well-known  manufacturers  of  Chemicals.  The 
works  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Croasdale  are  situated  in  the 
Nineteenth  Ward,  and  cover  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  They 
produce  what  they  call  "  Highly  Improved  Super-phosphate  of 
Lime,"  being  a  compound  of  ground  bones,  Peruvian  guano,  and 
other  substances.  The  bones  are  first  boiled — the  fat  extracted, 
and  pure  bone,  free  from  vegetable  ivory,  which  is  merely  inert 
matter,  is  alone  manufactured  into  fertilizers.  Additional  works 
are  now  being  erected  for  boiling  bone.  Their  products  are 
sold  by  Croasdale,  Pieroe  &  Co.,  Delaware  Avenue,  above 
Arch  street. 

Another  preparation  of  bones,  known  as  Bone-dust^  is  made 

to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glue,  &;c.,  and 

by  French,  Riohards  &  Co.     The  latter  firm,  and  the  Phoenix 

Mill  and  others,  make  Plaster  of  Paris  for  fertVUivw^  ^\«^Q^'eiSk. 

W/tA  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  t\ie  teai^WiWN^  \^xNSaL«^ 
II* 
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by  attempting  to  fill  the  lamp  while  barning.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
fhiitfal  source  of  accidents — ^bnt  thanks  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
American  people,  several  kinds  of  lamps  have  been  patented,  and  are 
now  in  use,  which  entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  accident  occurring 
from  this  cause,  for  the  act  of  unscrewing  the  top  of  the  lamp,  puts 
out  the  flame  by  the  action  of  a  spiral  spring  which  forces  up  the  slides 
on  the  tubes,  and  thereby  extinguishes  the  flame,  and  entirely  prevents 
the  possibility  of  an  accident ;  and  to  make  it  still  more  complete,  the 
fluid  is  confined  in  a  gutta-percha  sack,  so  that  in  case  of  a  glass  lamp 
falling  and  breaking,  the  flame  cannot  possibly  ignite  the  fluid.  There 
are  still  other  improvements  in  these  lamps — one  is,  that  the  gas  and 
not  the  fluid  is  consumed,  thereby  making  a  light  equal  to  gas.  Per- 
sons using  the  fluid  would  do  well  to  introduce  these  lamps." 

The  firms  engaged  extensively  in  this  manQfactare,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Z.  Locks  &  Co.,  1010  Market  street.  This  firm  are  said  to  be 
the  oldest  and  the  largest  distillers  of  Alcohol  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Locke,  the  senior  partner,  commenced  the  distillation  in  1829 ; 
and,  as  we  previously  stated,  was  for  many  years  the  only  one 
who  made  it  an  exclusive  business.  Besides  druggists',  and  95 
per  cent.  Alcohol,  they  make  AtuooocPs  Patent  Alcohol,  which, 
on  account  of  its  purity  and  freedom  from  any  disagreeable 
smell,  is  preferred  and  much  used  by  perfhmers.  The  mannfac- 
factory  of  Messrs.  Locke  &  Co.  is  an  important  one. 

P.  BusHONa  &  Sons,  Broad  street,  above  Race.  This  firm  are 
very  extensively  engaged  in  the  production  of  Alcohol,  and  the 
manufacture  of  Burning  Fluid,  They  combine  therewith  the 
distillation  of  Whisky  from  grain,  having  a  large  establishment 
therefor  at  Beading,  consuming  about  166,000  bushels  of  Corn 
annually,  and  84,000  bushels  of  Kye ;  and  thus  all  the  processes 
are  economized,  by  conducting  in  one  establishment  the  entire 
manufacture,  from  the  original  raw  material  to  the  finished  pro- 
duct. The  firm  employ  forty  persons,  ship  goods  eastward,  and 
their  fluid  has  attained  a  high  reputation  for  quality. 

Yarnall  <fe  Ogden,  4Y2  North  Third  street.     To  this  house 

we  previously  referred.     They  are  the  successors,  at  their  present 

location,  of  those  who  were  among  the  first  to  introduce  Burning 

JPJuid  to  poblic  notice ;  and  their  sales  now  extend  to  all  parts  of 

/A^  ^oath,  as  well  as  to  Pennsylvama  atid  ^\.aX.%%  «i^^<i^w\K 
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John  W.  Btan,  Prime  street,  below  Fronts  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  business  for  many  years,  and  enjoys  an  extensive 
city  trade. 

Messrs.  Porteus  &  Phillips  ;  Rowley,  Ashbttrner  A  Co. ; 
Wetherell  &  Brother,  mannfaeture  these  articles  largely,  in 
connection  with  other  products ;  and  Wm.  Kino,  and  J.  McIn- 
TOSH,  also  make  to  some  extent. 

The  quality  of  Burning  Fluid  made  in  Philadelphia  is  very  su- 
perior, and  in  the  South  readily  commands  a  higher  price  than 
that  made  elsewhere.  It  is  shipped  eastward  to  Providence, 
Newport,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Boston,  Bangor ;  and  southward 
to  all  the  Southern  States,  to  California  and  South  America. 

III. 
Books,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers. 

The  honor  of  having  established  the  first  printing-press  in 
America,  must  be  awarded  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  Philadelphia, 
however,  may  claim,  with  laudable  pride,  that  in  less  than  six 
weeks  after  the  city  was  founded,  a  printing  press  was  established, 
being  the  second  set  up  in  the  North  American  Colonies  ]*  and, 
moreover,  that  many  of  the  most  important  works  in  American 
literature  bear  the  imprint  of  her  publishing  houses.  We  shall 
attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  Book  and  Periodical  Publishing, 
chronologically,  though  the  records  within  our  knowledge  are  so 
few,  and  the  pressure  of  engagements  so  distracting,  as  to  render 
the  task  a  difficult  one. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  the  most 
notable  issues  of  the  Philadelphia  press, — in  fact,  the  American 
press, — came  within  Webster's  definition  of  a  pamphlet,  that  is,  a 
small  book,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  book  published 
in  this  country,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  **  The  Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press,  in  1640,  and  this 
was  probably  the  most  successful  of  any.  Seventy  editions  were  re- 
published in  England  and  Scotland.  The  first  publication  in  book 
or  pamphlet  form  issued  from  the  Philadelphia  press  was  a  sheet 
Almanac,  for  the  year  168Y,  in  twelve  compartments :  the  year  be- 
ginning with  March,  and  ending  with  February,  as  w&&u%w»\V^^^^\^ 

•  TbomaB'8  History  of  Printing. 
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the  eighteentb  century.  A  copy  of  this  early  specimen  of  Amer- 
ican typography,  bearing  the  imprint  of  "Wra.  Bradford,  Printer,'* 
is  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  His  second  work  was  a 
qaarto  pamphlet,  on  the  subject  of  **  The  New  England  Chnrches, 
by  G.  Keith,"  dated  in  1689.  The  name  of  Bradford  continued  to 
be  identified  with  the  history  of  printing  in  Philadelphia  until  a  very 
recent  period. 

In  1699,  the  press  established  by  Bradford  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Beynier  Jansen,  evidently  a  Dutchman  by  name,  who 
managed  it  until  the  year  1712.  There  are  now  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  two  very  curious  pamphlets,  bearing  his  imprint, 
and  so  rare  that  they  are  probably  the  only  copies  extant.  The 
first  was  published  in  lYOO,  and  is  entitled,  **  Satan's  Harbinger 
Encountered  :  his  False  News  of  a  Trumpet  Detected :  his  Crooked 
Ways  in  the  Wilderness  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the  impartial 
and  judicious.  Being  something  by  way  of  Answer  to  Daniel 
Leeds,  his  book,  entitled,  '  News  of  a  Trumpet  Sounding  in  the 
Wilderness,'  &c.,  C.  P.,  (Caleb  Pusey).  Printed  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Reynier  Jansen,  ITOO."  The  second  bears  date  1T05,  and  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Bomb  Searched  and  Pound  Stuffed  with  False  Ingre- 
dients. Being  a  just  confutation  of  an  abusive  printed  half  sheet 
called  'Bomb,'  originally  published  against  the  Quakers  by 
Francis  Bugg;  but  espoused  and  exposed,  and  offered  to  be 
proved  by  John  Talbot.  Printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Reynier 
Jansen,  1705." 

The  second  printing-oflBce  in  Philadelphia  was  established  by 
S.  Keimer,  in  1Y23.  The  first  publication,  bearing  his  imprint, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  a  very  curious  and  rare  one, 
entitled  **  The  Craftsman  :  a  Sermon  composed  by  the  late  Daniel 
Burgess,  and  intended  to  be  preached  by  him  in  the  High  Times, 
(sic.,)  but  prevented  by  the  burning  of  his  Meeting-house.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Printed  by  S.  Keimer,  (Circa),  1Y25." 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  journals,  for  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  1725  to  1750,  contain  announcements 
of  a  number  of  curious  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  we  append 
a  list  below.* 

*  Thompson  Webtcott,  Esq.,  the  author  of  tb^  "Life  of  John  Fitch,"  pe- 
oentljr  m»de  an  examioation  of  the  JournaVa,  IromM^^  \.o  Vi^^,  «si^TL^\A!\ 
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In  lt35,  Christopher  Sower  published  a  Qaarterly  Journal,  in 
Oermao,  which  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  Ian* 
guage  published  in  the  Colony.  The  same  year  he  published  a 
Newspaper,  the  first  German  Almanac,  ''  Extracts  from  the  Laws 
of  the  Province,  by  William  Penn,"  and  several  other  works. 

the  announcements,  in  the  advertising  columns,  of  the  principal  publications. 
The  list  was  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  the  courteous  Li- 
brarian of  that  Institution  placed  the  same  at  my  disposal.  The  following 
are  the  most  important 

American  Books  and  Pamphlets  advertised  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 

1728.  Dee,  24. — God's  Mercj  surmounting  Man's  Cruelty,  exemplified 
in  the  Captiyity  and  Redemption  of  Elizabeth  Hanson,  wife  of  John  Hanson, 
of  Enoxmarsh,  at  Keacheacliy,  in  Dover  Township,  who  was  taken  captive 
with  her  children  and  maid-servants  by  the  Indians  in  New  England,  in 
1725,  etc.  To  be  sold  by  Samuel  Eeimer,  in  Philadelphia,  and  hj  Heurtin, 
Goldsmith,  in  N.  Y. 

1729.  y6v,  80. — A  Short  Discourse,  proving  that  the  Jewish,  or  Seventh- 
day  Sabbath,  is  abrogated  or  repealed.  By  John  Meredith.  Printed  and 
sold  by  the  printers  hereof,  B.  Franklin  and  H.  Meredith.     Price  sixpence. 

1730.  Feb,  19.— The  Spirit's  Teaching  Man's  Sure  Guide :  Briefly  asserted 
and  recommended  to  the  sober  perusal  of  all  Christian  believers.  I^y  Charles 
Woolverton,  Senr.     The  second  edition.     Franklin  and  Meredith,  Printers. 

1730.  Feb.  3. — An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  that  Ancient,  Renowned  and 
Useful  Matron  and  Midwife,  Mrs.  Mary  Broadwell,  who  rested  from  her  la- 
bors, Jan.  2,  1730,  aged  a  hundred  years  and  one  day.  Sold  by  David 
Harry,  printer,  in  Philadelphia. 

1 780.  Dee,  29. — Ralph  Sandiford,  being  bound  for  England,  hath  printed  a 
second  impression  of  his  Negroe  Treatise,  to  be  distributed  ^a^t«;  or  sold  to 
those  who  would  rather  pay,  at  I2d,  each. 

1731.  March  4, — Some  Considerations  Relating  to  the  Present  State  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  etc.  By  Alex.  Arscot.  Franklin  &  Meredith,  Print- 
ers. 

1782.  Oct,  5. — The  Minister  of  Christ  and  his  Flock :  a  Sermon  by  David 
Evans,  preached  at  Abingdon,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1731.     B.  Franklin,  Printer. 

1734.  May  2Z, — The  Constitution  of  the  Free-Masons:  containing  the 
history,  changes,  etc.  Reprinted  by  B.  Franklin,  in  the  year  of  Masonr^', 
6734.     (Franklin  Gazette.)     2«.  G(/.  stitched ;  4«.  bound. 

1737.  Sept,  22.-^X  Treaty  of  Friendship  held  with  the  Six  Nations, 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1736.     Franklin,  Printer.     Price  8rf. 

1738.  Attff.  17. — Benjamin  Lay's  Book  against  Slave  Keeping.  Printed 
by  himself.     2s.  Qd.  each. 

1789.     May  10. — The  Art  of  Preaching,  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poctrf.     FranklfD,  Printer.     Gd, 
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At  that  time  all  the  type  nsed  in  the  Colonies  was  brought  from 
Europe,  and  finding  this  very  ioconycnient,  he  commenced  a  Type 
Foundry  and  Manufactory  of  Printing  Ink.  This  was  the  first  Type 
Foundry  in  the  country,  and  the  celebrated  house  of  L.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  claim,  through  Binney  &  Ronaldson,  to  be 

July  26. — The  History  of  Joseph,  a  Poem  by  a  female  hand.  Franklin, 
Printer.  1». 

1 740.  May  22. — ^Whitfield's  Sermons,  2  vols.  !  one,  Sermons  ;  one,  Jour- 
nals.    Franklin,  Printer. 

A  Letter  from  Rey.  Mr.  Whitfield  to  the  Religious  Societies  lately  formed 
in  England  and  Wales,  etc. 

A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  to  a  Friand  in  London,  showing  the 
fundamental  errors  of  the  book  entitled  **The  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

The  Danger  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry,  considered  by  Gilbert  Tennant, 
etc.     Franklin,  Printer.     Qd. 

July  8. — The  Character,  Preaching,  etc.,  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield, 
impartially  represented  and  supported  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  Charleston. 
S.  C.     By  J   Smith,  V.  D.  M.     Franklin,  Printer.     4d, 

A  New  and  Complete  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  etc.,  collected  by  an 
ingenious  hand,  for  the  use  of  Schools.     Franklin,  Printer.     2«. 

1741.  Jan.  16. — Free  Grace,  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  Wesley.  Franklin, 
Printer.     6d, 

22. — Free  Grace  Indeed  I  a  Letter  to  Rev.  John  Wesley.     Franklin.     6<2. 
Feb.  19.— Free  Grace  in  Truth,  by  Rev.  John  Dylander,  minister  Swedish 
church,  Wecaco.     Franklin.     Sd. 

1742.  Dec,  21.— A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  God 
at  Camberslang,  in  Scotland.     Wm.  Bradford,  Printer. 

1748.  March  8. — The  Interest  of  New  Jersey  with  regard  to  Trade  and 
Navigation,  by  laying  duties.     Bradford,  Printer. 

12. — Every  Man's  Right  to  Live :  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Lewis  of  Thurenstein, 
Monravia.     Franklin. 

1744.  Jan. — Oglethorpe's  Expedition.  Report  to  Assembly  of  South  Ca- 
rolina into  the  causes  of  its  failure.     2s.  &d, 

^pril, — A  Journal  of  Proceedings  in  the  Conspiracy  to  Bum  New  York, 
by  white  men  and  some  negroes,  etc.,  in  1742.  By  the  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Sq)t. — A  Grand  Treaty  held  at  Lnncapter,  etc.     Franklin.     ISA 

Oct. — Remarks  upon  Mr.  Geo.  Whitfield,  proving  him  a  man  under  Delu- 
sion. By  George  Gillespie.  Philad.,  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  at 
the  Harp  &  Crown,  in  3d  street,  opposite  the  Workhouse. 

Nov. — An  Account  of  the  newly  invented  Pennsylvania  Fire-places,  etc, 
w/fh  n  copperplate,  etc.     Price  1«. 
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the  legitimate  snccessors  of  Christopher  Sower,  in  the  bosiness. 
In  It 43,  he  printed  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  Luther's 
translation,  having  1272  pp.  This  was  the  largest  work  which  had 
then  been  issued  from  any  press  in  the  Colony,  and  was  not 
equaled  for  many  years  after.  Copies  of  this  Bible  were  sold, 
bound,  at  fourteen  shillings,  and  are  now  highly  prized  by  book 
collectors.  About  1744  he  resigned  his  press  to  his  son,  and 
died  about  1760.  He  was  a  man  of  large  influence  among  his 
countrymen,  and  frequently  acted  as  their  representative  in  their 
intercourse  with  Government. 

His  son,  also  named  Christopher  Sower,  continued  the  business 
of  his  father  on  an  enlarged  scale,  printing  many  valuable  Books, 
and  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  In  1762,  he  printed  a  second  edition 
of  the  German  quarto  Bible  of  two  thousand  copies ;  and  in  1776, 
completed  a  third  edition  of  three  thousand  copies.     He  had  by 

1745.  An  Essay  on  the  West  Indian  Dry  Gripes.  By  Dr.  Cadwalader. 
Franklin. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  Health.  By  Dr.  Armstrong.  Reprint.  Frank- 
lin.    2t. 

Sept. — Mr.  Prince's  Sermon  on  the  General  Thanksgiving  occasioned  by 
the  taking  of  Cape  Breton ;  with  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Expedition, 
etc.    Price  1». 

1746.  July. — The  New  Mannal  Exercise,  by  Gen'l  Blakenly,  and  the  Evo- 
lutions of  the  Foot,  by  Gen'l  Bland.     Franklin,  Printer,     (id, 

Beflections  on  Courtship  and  Marriage.     Franklin.     1«.  6(f. 

1748.  Oct. — The  Congress  between  the  Beasts,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  Goat,  for  negotiating  a  Peace  between  the  Fox,  the  Ass,  wearing  a 
lion's  skin,  the  Horse,  the  Tigress,  and  other  animals  at  war.  A  farce  in 
two  acts.  Now  in  rehearsal  at  a  new  and  grand  Theatre  in  Germany. 
Written  originally  in  High  Dutch,  by  the  Baron  Huffumbourghausen,  and 
translated  bj  J.  J.  H.  D.  G.  R.,  Esq.,  veluti  in  specnlo.  Second  edition.  To 
be  sold  by  Gotthard  Ambruster,  at  the  German  Printing-office,  in  Arch  st. 
28.  ^d. 

1749.  Proposals  for  publishing  a  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  and  the  lower  counties,  by  Lewis  Evans.  Price,  two  Pieces-of-8 
each. 

Aug. — A  Particular  Relation  of  the  dreadful  Earthquake,  etc.,  at  Lima 
and  Callao,  in  Pern.     Translated  from  the  original  Spanish.     Price  9</. 

1760.     June  7.— A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Visible  Kingdom  of  Christ     By 
Thomas  James.    TrAiiklin  &  HalL     Price  6d. 
Letters  from,  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  by  Plularetea.  YvvAs^wi  ^l'^^^.  ^^ 
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&r  the  most  extensive  Book  manufactorj,  then,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  in  the  coantrj.  It  employed  several  binderies, 
a  paper-mill,  an  ink  manufactory,  and  a  foundry  for  German  and 
English  types.  He  was  well  educated  by  his  father — was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  German  Baptist  Society ;  and  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity  was  deservedly  esteemed.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
lt84.  He  left  several  children,  among  whom  Christopher,  (third), 
David,  and  Samuel,  were  practical  printers  and  publishers.  The 
name  continues  to  be  very  popularly  represented  in  the  trade,  by 
his  descendant,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sower,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Sower,  Barnes  &  Co. 

In  1782,  Robert  Aitken  published,  it  is  believed,  the  first 
American  Bible  in  the  English  language.  His  edition  was  re- 
commended to  public  patronage  by  Congress.  It  was  projected 
during  the  war;  but  with  peace,  importation  of  books  began, 
and  Aitken  ''lost  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  in  specie." 
But  his  lasting  memorial  is,  that  he  printed  the  first  Aynerican 
edition  of  the  English  Bible,  "  The  s^tj  paper, ^^  said  the  Phil- 
adelphia Freeman's  Journal  of  that  time,  '*  that  has  received  the 
impression  of  these  sacred  books,  was  manufactured  in  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  the  whole  work  is  therefore  purely  American,  and  has  risen, 
like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  that  pile  in  which  our 
enemies  supposed  they  had  consumed  the  liberties  of  America." 

But  Book  Publishing  in  the  United  States,  even  as  late  as  1786, 
was  yet  in  its  embryo  state.  It  is  recorded,  that  in  that  year 
four  Booksellers  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  policy  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  deeming  the  matter  a  work  of 
great  risk,  requiring  much  consultation  previously  to  the  determi* 
nation  of  the  measure ;  but  the  change  in  the  state  of  public  afiairs 
soon  infused  life  and  vigor  into  the  business.  Less  than  four  years 
afterward  one  of  the  prudent  gentlemen,  above  referred  to,  ven- 
tured upon  the  publication  of  an  Encyclopedia,  in  eighteen 
quarto  volumes.  When  the  first  half  volume  was  published,  in 
IT 90,  he  had  but  two  hundred  and  forty-six  subscribers,  and 
could  only  procure  two  or  three  engravers.  One  thousand  copies 
of  the  first  volume  were  printed ;  two  thousand  of  the  second ; 
aad  vrhen  he  had  completed  the  eig\il\i,  l\ie  s\x\isex\^\.\o\i  ^i^tended 
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BO  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reprint  the  first     He  then 
fonnd  difficnlty  in  procnring  printers  for  the  work.^ 

In  1792,  Ebenezer  Hazard  published  a  quarto  yolnme  of 
"Historical  Collections,"  intended  as  materials  for  a  History  ol 
the  United  States,  and  in  1*794  another  volume.  These  collec- 
tions were  made  under  the  patronage  of  Congress. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  William  Cobbett,  then  a  refugee  in 
Philadelphia,  commenced  his  political  career  by  writing,  i^  the 
solicitation  of  some  friends  of  Washington's  administration,  a 
pamplilet,  for  the  purpose  of  yindicatiug  Jay's  Treaty ;  and 
which  is  said  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  quieting  the 
public  mind.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  his  "Tuteur  Anglais," 
Thomas  Bradford,  Publisher. 

In  1804,  Mathew  Carey  set  up  the  Bible  in  quarto  form,  and 
this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Bible,  kept  standing  in  type, 
of  that  size  in  the  world — over  200,000  impressions  were  pub- 
lished«  But  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Book  Publishing  bu- 
siness in  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century, 
were  so  well  sketched  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  the  distinguished 
political  economist,  and  surviving  representative  of  the  house  of 
Mathew  Carey  &  Son,  at  a  Festival  given  May  24th,  1854,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Abraham  Hart,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Book- 
selling business,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  submit  a  lengthy 
extract  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion. 

"  For  myself,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  sort  of  *  remainder'  of  an  edi- 
tion, a  representative  of  a  by-gone  race  of  booksellers,  as  our  friend 
Hart  is  of  the  present  race.  There  are  several  among  our  friends  here 
assembled  disposed  to  insist  that  they  carry  on  their  shoulders  more 
years  than  I  do,  and  they  are  a  property,  the  possession  of  which  I  am 
not  disposed  to  dispute  with  them ;  but  there  is  none  of  them  whose 
connection  with  the  trade  dates  back  to  as  early  a  period  as  mine.  I 
was,  Mr.  President,  at  the  first  trade  dinner  ever  given  in  this  country, 
and  of  all  who  sat  at  that  table,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  one  now  living 
but  myself.  It  was  somewhat  more  than  half  a  century  since.  Mr.  John 
Conrad,  father  of  our  friend  Judge  Conrad,  filled  on  that  occasion  a 
distinguished  place ;  but  he  has  recently  passed  away,  and  has  left  me, 
as  I  think,  alone.  The  occasion  of  that  dinner  was  the  holding  of  the 
'  Literary  Fair,'  that  was  attempted  in  imitation  of  the  great  Leipsic 
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Fair,  and  intended  to  be  held  alternately  in  this  city  and  New  York. 
One  was  held  in  each  city.  My  father  took  me  with  him  to  the  New 
Tork  one ;  and  although  only  eight  years  of  age,  I  was  even  then  a 
bookseller,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  onr  establishment. 
They  called  me  *  the  bookseller  in  miniature,'  and  being  such,  I  was  the 
proper  representative  of  the  trade  of  the  day,  for  it  was  a  miniature 
one,  and  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it  made  miniature  fortunes,  com- 
pared with  those  that,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  are  accumulated  by  the 
men  qf  our  day.  We  then  depended  on  Great  Britain  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  dictionaries,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  for  grammars.  The  classics,  Ceesar,  Horace,  Yirgil,  and 
Homer,  were  all  imported,  as  was  the  case  with  Bollin,  Plutarch,  Sully, 
and  a  host  of  other  common  books.  Prices  were  high,  and  sales  were 
small.  School  dictionaries  of  the  size  of  Walker's  abridgment,  which 
now  sell,  as  I  am  told,  for  three  dollars  a  dozen,  then  sold  for  more 
than  half  that  price  per  copy.  Schools  were  few  in  number,  and  there 
was  small  demand  for  books. 

"  Two  years  later,  my  father  carried  into  effect  his  project  of  getting 
up  the  Bible  in  quarto,  with  movable  type,  and  it  was  the  first  in  the 
world,  as  I  have  always  understood.  It  was  a  gigantic  operation  ;  first 
cost,  fifteen  thousand  dollars — a  very  large  sum  in  that  day — and  it  was 
one  that  he  never  could  have  effected  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  James 
Bonaldson,  one  of  the  worthiest  men  that  this  city  has  ever  possessed. 
He  was  then  the  sole  type-founder  for  the  Union,  and  supplied  the 
letter  required  for  all  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  that  were 
printed  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  All  of  it  came  from  that  small  foun- 
dry in  South  street  above  Ninth,  a  fact  from  which,  alone,  you  might 
judge  of  the  diminutive  size  of  the  publishing  trade  of  that  period. 

"  Small  as  was  the  trade  in  foreign  books  republished,  that  in  do- 
mestic ones  was  still  far  less.  There  was  then,  in  fact,  no  domestic  lite- 
rature. It  was  half  a  dozen  years  later  that  Irving,  Paulding,  and 
Yerplanck,  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  joint  authors 
of  the  little  periodical  newspaper,  well  known  as  *  Salmagundi.*  Some 
years  still  later,  Bradford  and  Inskeep  were  thought  to  have  displayed 
remarkable  liberality  in  giving  to  a  young  lady  of  this  city  a  hundred 
dollars  for  the  copyright  of  a  very  clever  novel.  Fanny  Fern  would 
now  look  upon  such  a  sum  with  no  slight  disdain,  were  it  offered  in  ex- 
change even  for  a  contribution  of  a  dozen  pages ;  and  yet  the  liberality 
manifested  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  novelist  was  probably  greater 
than  that  now  exhibited  by  the  extensive  house  in  Aubarn.  Amer- 
ican books  could  not  then  be  sold.  It  was  almost  sufficient  to  insure 
tAe  condemnation  of  a  book  to  have  it  known  tV«A.  \\.  ^^^  ^^  ^iiCiWWi'sXiA 
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origin.  My  friend,  M^jor  Barker,  a  man  of  excellent  literary  abOity, 
dramatized  Marmion  about  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but  the 
manager,  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  did  not  venture  to  produce  it  as  an  Amer* 
lean  work.  It  was  carefully  packed  up  as  coming  from  England,  with 
imitations  of  the  English  post-marks,  and  was  produced  as  the  work 
of  an  English  author.  As  such  it  succeeded  ;  but  the  real  authorship 
having  soon  leaked  out,  the  public  thenceforward  ceased  to  find  in  it 
the  merit  that  before  had  been  so  clearly  visible.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  scarcely  extraordinary  that  an  English  writer  should 
find  reason  for  asking  the  question — *  Who  reads  an  American  Book  ?' 
•'  We  are  surrounded  by  evidences  of  progress,  but  among  the  chap- 
ters which  record  its  history,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the 
literary  one.  That  chapter  records  great  changes  in  the  amount  of 
trade,  but  there  are  other  changes  that  are  perhaps  equally  remarkable. 
Even  so  recently  as  forty  years  since,  the  trade  looked  chiefly  to  the 
South  for  a  market  for  their  books.  Messrs.  Conrad  &  Co.  had 
branches  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, and  Norfolk,  but  none  in  the  West.  Bradford  and  Inskeep  had 
one  in  Charleston.  Benjamin  Warner,  one  of  the  most  high-minded 
and  excellent  men  ever  connected  with  the  trade  in  this  city,  had  one 
in  Richmond,  -and  another  in  Charleston ;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  place 
that  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Grigg,  first  exhibited  the  ability  by  which  he 
has  been  since  distinguished.  My  father  had  a  branch  in  Baltimore, 
and  one  in  Richmond.  The  tendency  was  then  to  look  almost  alto- 
gether South,  while  it  is  now  almost  altogether  West.  Chicago,  a 
city  that  scarcely  existed  ten  years  since,  now  absorbs,  I  imagine,  more 
books  than  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  united.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  printers  and  publishers  of 
Philadelphia,  separated,  as  she  has  been  from  the  great  West  by  a 
range  of  mountains  that  New  York  could  turn,  while  she  was  bound 
to  scale  them.  The  Erie  Canal  gave  to  New  York  and  New  England 
a  communication  with  a  great  and  growing  market,  while  that  on  which 
this  city  has  chiefly  relied  became  a  declining  one ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  trade  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  that  of  other  cities, 
in  its  growth.  It  has,  nevertheless,  increased  greatly.  You  do  not 
publish  as  many  novels  as  New  York,  but  you  present  more  medical 
books  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Union.  You  have  here,  perhaps,  the 
largest  distributing  house  in  the  world.  In  conversation  a  short  time 
since  with  one  of  its  members,  I  learned  that  they  employed  nearly 
eighty  clerks ;  a  fact  that  astonished  me,  as  I  knew  how  large  a  business 
we  had  done  with  half  a  dozen.  My  snrprise,  however,  disappeared 
ffrJien  be  toM  we  that  for  many  weeks  they  bad  Bftw\.  c^tvX.  ^xv  vj^x-a.^'^  ^\ 
12* 
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more  thao  ten  tons  per  day,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  thousand  reams  of 
printing  paper  of  the  size  commonly  used  when  I  was  in  business. 
Were  the  books  they  fill  all  printed  ones,  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  they  distributed  more  literature  than  any  house  in  the 
world.  It  has  recently  been  made  a  matter  of  boast  that  Chambers  Sk 
Go.,  of  Edinburgh,  had  sent  out  ten  tons  in  a  fortnight ;  but  we  have 
here  as  many  tons  per  day  in  each  day  of  many  weeks."    - 

Within  the  period  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carey,  a  large  number 
of  very  important  works  were  issued.  In  fact,  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  may  be  entitled  the  palmy  era  of  booksell- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  The  works  published  embraced :  Dobson's 
EncyclopsBdia,  21  vols.,  quarto ;  Kees'  Cyclopedia^  46  volumes, 
quarto;  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  18  vols.,  quarto ;  Nicholson's 
Encyclopaedia,  12  vols.,  octavo;  Wilson's  Ornithology,  9  vols., 
imperial  quarto ;  Barlow's  Columbiad ;  Pinkerton's  Atlas,  1  vol., 
folio,  price  $100  per  copy ;  Johnson's  Dictionary,  2  vols.,  quarto,  . 
published  by  Moses  Thomas ;  Gibbon's  Rome,  8  vols.,  octavo ; 
Hume  and  Smollett's  and  Bissot's  England,  15  vols.,  octavo  ;  Ma- 
vor's  Voyages  and  Travels,  24  vols.,  12mo. ;  British  Classics 
(**  Spectator,"  "  Rambler,"  &c.)  39  vols.,  12mo.  For  the  copyright 
of  one  book,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  the  sum  of  $60,000 
was  paid  iu  Philadelphia.    Truly,  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 

In  1824,  the  era  of  Trade  Sales  was  inaugurated  in  Phila- 
delphia, Moses  Thomas,  above  referred  to,  being  the  auctioneer. 
The  catalogue  of  the  first  sale,  we  believe,  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  gentleman,  who,  though  past  threescore  and 
ten,  performs  more  mental  and  bodily  labor  than  many  men  twenty 
years  his  junior.  The  suggestion  and  arrangement  of  the  plan 
are  credited  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  and  its  adoption  was  certainly 
attended  by  the  most  happy  results  to  the  Book  trade.  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  Auction  Sales  for  books,  publishers  were 
not  permitted  honorably  to  vary  from  the  announced  prices  ut 
the  publication  ;  and  their  profits  were  consequently  lessened  ma- 
terially by  the  accumulation  of  unsaleable  stock,  for  the  disposal  of 
which  there  was  no  practicable  means.  By  the  establishment  of 
Trade  Sales,  however,  this  difficulty  was  overcome ;  and  a  pub- 
lisher who  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  noni- 
//;/?/  /fr/co  for  his  book,  could  sell  it  to  IW  \v\^\v^%\.  VA^^^x  \\\  ^^viw 
njarket.     So  popular  have  Trade  Sa\e?^  Vieeotu^,  \)tv«X.  \iO^  ^x<£t 
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$600,000  worth  of  books  are  annaallj  disposed  of  every  spring  and 
autumn  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  sales  being  condacted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  leading  publishers. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  minute  and  exact  in- 
formation in  every  department  of  learning  has  become  so  pressing, 
that  the  subdivisions  which  may  be  remarked  in  mechanical  pur- 
snits  are  also  noticeable  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  books. 
Publishers  are  no  longer  divided  merely  into  book,  newspaper, 
and  magazine  publishers,  as  formerly ;  but  each  of  the  various 
classes,  Medical,  Law,  Theological,  School,  Illustrated,  German, 
and  miscellaneous  books,  has  its  representatives  among  the  pub- 
lishing houses.  We  shall  instance  the  more  prominent  in  each 
department. 

1.  Medical  6ook&  We  are  informed  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Medical  Books  issued  in  the  United  States  are  printed  and  pub- 
t^  lished  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  three  firms  extensively  en- 
N^aged  in  this  branch,  viz.,  Blanohard  &  Lea,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
OOTT  &  Co.,  and  Lindsay  &  Blakiston;  while  others  publish 
Medical  Books  to  some  extent.  The  first-named  of  these  houses 
make  this  department  of  the  general  trade  their  specialty,  and 
their  catalogue  contains  a  more  important  list  of  valuable  Medi- 
cal books  than  probably  any  in  the  world.  The  list  of  their  own 
publications  extends  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  differ- 
ent works,  or  over  two  hundred  different  volumes,  besides  several 
Medical  journals  ;  one  of  which,  ''  The  American  Journal  of  Med- 
ical Science,"  edited  l)y  Dr.  Hayes,  is  among  the  oldest  period- 
icals of  the  country.  Their  cash  capital  invested  in  this  business 
is  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Messrs.  Lip- 
PiNOOTT  &  Co.  publish  a  number  of  important  Medical  books,  as 
Wood  &  Bache's  Dispensatory,  Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Wood's  Materia  Medica,  Smith's  Operative  Surgery,  and  many 
others ;  and  a  very  valuable  periodical,  entitled  *'  The  North 
American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review."  Their  general  opera- 
tions we  shall  notice  subsequently.  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blak- 
iston publish  a  number  of  text  books  in  Medical  Science,  and 
Rankin's  Abstract,  which  has  a  large  circulation.  The  HomoeO" 
pathic  branch  has  its  representative  amoi\(i^  the  publUher^  iu  Mr. 
Radde,     The  contributions   which    PUl\ade\p\\\«L  \v«i'&  w\^^^  V^ 
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American  Medical  Literature,  are  scarcely  less  important  thui 
her  Medical  Schools. 

2.  Law  Books.  There  are  also  three  honses  that  make  the 
publication  of  Law  Books  their  specialty :  T.  <&  J.  W.  Johnson, 
Kay  &,  Brother,  and  H.  P.  &  R.  H.  Small.  The  first-named  pub* 
lish  the  Law  Library,  a  reprint  of  English  Elementary  works  of 
standard  value,  now  numbering  96  volumes;  and  the  English 
Common  Law  and  Exchequer  Exports,  a  reprint  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Law  Courts  of  England  since  1813,  now  numbering  125  vols., 
8vo.,  and  believed  to  be  the  largest  uniform  series  issued  by  any 
law  publishers  in  the  world.  Their  list,  which  embraces  works  on 
almost  every  department  of  law,  contains  nearly  500  volumes. 
Kay  &  Brother  publish  the  following  valuable  works :  **  Bright- 
ly's  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,"  1  vol., 
8vo, ;  *'  Wharton's  American  Criminal  Law,"  1  vol.,  8vo. ; 
** Wharton's  Precedents  of  Indictments":  these  works  compris- 
ing  the  science  and  the  practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Courts  of  the  United  States;  "Wharton  &  Stille's 
MedicalJurisprudence,"  "Wharton  on  the  American  Law  of  Homi- 
cide," "  Morris  on  Replevin,"  "Troubat  on  Limited  Partnership," 
1  vol.  8vo.,  **  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,"  66  vols.,  and  others. 
H.  P.  &  R.  H.  Small  publish  Harrison's  Digest,  Addison  on 
Contracts,  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  Williams  on  Executors,  Saunders 
on  Pleading  and  Evidence,  and  many  other  standard  works  with 
the  legal  profession.  The  business  of  Law  Book  publishing, 
however,  is  not  monopolized  by  these  houses.  Messrs.  Childs  & 
Peterson,  for  instance,  publish  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  and 
the  Institutes  of  American  Law ;  Messrs.  Lippincott  ^  Co.  issue 
Dunlop's  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Messrs.  King  &  Bahid 
the  Philadelphia  Reports,  condensed  from  their  Legal  Intelli- 
gencer, which  is  the  only  weekly  Law  Journal  published  in  this 
country. 

3.  Reliqious  Books.  In  this  department  of  the  book  trade, 
individual  enterprise  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  superceded  by 
incorporated  or  organized  societies,  who  publish  for  other  objects 
than  the  realization  of  profit.  In  Philadelphia,  we  believe, 
tliere  are  seven  of  these  societies,  havlwg  a'^xibll^Wu^  department : 
tlie  Sunday  School   Union,  Amencaw  "Ba^W^X.  1?vx>Q\\^^Wcv\i.  '^iSi- 
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detj,  Presbyterian  Boards,  (Old  and  New  School),  Bishop 
White  Prayer  Book  Society,  Female  Prayer  Book  Society,  and 
the  Lutheran  Publication  Society.  As  an  indication  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  operations,  we  remark  the  fact,  that  in  1856, 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  printed  16,276,293 
pages,  equal  to  18,4t8,293  pages  in  18mo. 

Among  the  individual  houses,  in  whose  catalogues  Beligious 
Books  predominate,  we  would  instance  W.  S.  &  Alfbet)  Mab- 

TDEN,  n.  HOOKEB  &  Co.,    HiGOINS  &  PeBKSNFINE,    SmTTH,  En- 

CFUBH  &  Co.,  James  Challen  &  Sons,  and  several  publishers  of 
Catholic  works.  Mr.  W.  S.  Mabtien  has  been  connected  with 
the  publication  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His 
list  of  publications  embraces :  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
Baker's  Revival  Sermons,  the  works  of  Drs.  Alexander,  Hodge, 
Jnnkin,  Burrowes,  and  numerous  other  Theological  works.  Messrs. 
Hooker  &  Co.  publish  Episcopal  Books  largely;  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  many  other  Religions 
works.  Messrs.  Higqins  &  Pebkenfine,  we  are  informed,  publish 
principally  Methodist  Books. 

The  Bible  is  a  standard  volume,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with 
nearly  all  the  publishers ;  but  some  confine  their  operations  en- 
tirely to  its  issue.  One  establishment,  that  of  Jespeb  Habdinq 
&  Son,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  Bible  publishing  house  in 
this  country,  conducted  by  individual  enterprise. 

"  On  a  late  visit,"  says  our  informant.  Dr.  James  Moore,  ''  we 
saw  over  20,000  copies  in  different  states  of  forwardness,  em- 
bracing fifty  varieties  at  different  prices,  from  the  copies  illus- 
trated with  engravings  on  wood  to  those  bound  in  Turkey  mo- 
rocco and  embellished  with  fine  steel  engravings  and  chromo-lith- 
ographic  illustrations.  Five  hundred  tons  of  white  paper,  at  from 
$250  to  $300  per  ton,  worth  at  least  $140,000 ;  500,000  leaves 
of  gold,  40  tons  of  tar  paper;  20,000  sheep-skins,  which  the  flock 
of  Job,  containing  only  14,000  sheep,  could  not  have  supplied,  are 
annually  consumed  at  this  establishment.  It  employs  200  persons, 
a  book-folding  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  the  only 
one  ever  brought  into  effectual  operation,  is  at  work  here  daily." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton  has  lately  commenced  a  novel 
and  iwportaDt  improvement  in  Bible  pubWcaUon.    "Hia  ^^^\WiNsi 
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di8tincti?e,  each  book  being  Id  separate  i  indiog.  Its  beauty  and 
advantages  baye  been  acknowledged  by  a  bold  imitation  on  the 
part  of  the  well-known  Bible  honse  of  Baosike  &  Sons  ;  a  proof 
that  London  sometimes  imitates  Philadelphia. 

Bibles  are  published  in  this  city  at  all  prices,  from  40  cents  to 
$150,  and  in  every  style  of  binding,  from  the  plainest  to  brown 
morocco,  illuminated,  and  with  painted  edges.  The  styles  are  gen- 
erally distingnished  by  the  name  of  the  publisher,  as  Harding's 
Bibles,  Butler's  Bibles,  Miller  &  Burlock's  Bibles,  Perry's  Bibles, 
Whilt  &  Tost's  Bibles,  and  Lippincott's  Bibles. 

3.  School  Books.  In  this  important  department  of  the  busi- 
ness, Philadelphia  publishers  hold  a  respectable  rank,  both  as  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  publications  and  the  amount  of  their 
sales.  H.  Gowpsrthwait  &  Oo.,  J.  B.  Lippinooit  &  Co.,  E. 
G.  &  J.  BiDDLS,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Charles  DESiLyER,  XT. 
Hunt  &  Son,  Hayes  &  Zell,  Crisst  &  Marklet,  and  Sower, 
Barnes  &  Co.,  are  all  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the 
business.  The  first  named  house  are  the  publishers  of  Mitchell's 
Series  of  School  Geographies,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  works 
on  this  study  published  in  the  United  States,  and  which  are  said 
to  have  met  with  an  annual  sale  of  about  300,000  volumes.  They 
also  publish  many  other  popular  School  books.  J.  B.  Lifpin- 
oott  &  Co.  publish — along  with  numerous  works  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature — a  large  number  of  books  adapted  to  various 
stages  of  advancement  in  school  studies,  and  many  of  which  have 
a  large  sale,  especially  throughout  the  Southern  and  Western 
portions  of  our  country.  The  Complete  Pronouncing  Oasetteer 
of  the  World,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas  and  Thomas  Baldwin, 
and  published  by  this  house,  is  a  work  of  such  unquestioned 
merit,  that  it  has  found,  or  will  find,  a  place  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence in  almost  every  school  of  a  respectable  grade  in  the  United 
States,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  publishers.  The  Messrs.  Biddlb 
devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Publishing  and  Bookselling  business,  and  limit 
the  range  of  their  publications  to  works  adapted  to  advanced  pu- 
pils. Crittenden's  Series  of  Treatises  on  Book-keeping,  Cleve- 
land's Series  of  Compendiums  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
tare,   and  their  Series  of  Class  Books  ot  'Eatv^X^Xi  'EkVjxsicAft^ 
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may  be  mentioned  aadfairlj  representing  the  class  of  their 
pablicatioDB,  whichchsTe  a  widely  extended  and  well  merited 
reputation  for  thordnghness.  This  firm  are  known,  and  deserr- 
edly  distingnished  aa^iEducational  poblishers.  Sower,  Barnes  A 
Co.,  also  confine  their  publications  almost  exclnsivelj  to  Educa- 
tional works.  One  of  their  leading  publications  is  '^Pelton's 
Series  of  Outline  Maps,"  the  demand  for  which  supports  two 
manufactories.  Thej  also  publish  Sanders'  Readers,  and  works 
upon  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry. 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  have  given  special  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  School  books,  in  point  of  mechanical  execution.  A 
diamond,  they  have  supposed,  deserves  a  handsome  setting.  Their 
exertions  in  this  respect  have  been  very  successful,  and  not  lim- 
ited to  the  department  of  School  literature.  Messrs.  Charles 
Desilver,  IT.  Hont  &  Son,  Hayes  &  Zell,  Crissy  &  Markley,  and 
others,  publish  Educational  Books  of  established  reputation,  and 
which  are  extensively  sold.  As  regards  mechanical  execution,  ft 
may  be  safely  asserted  that — owing  to  the  moderate  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing in  Philadelphia — the  publications  of  her  principal 
School  Book  publishers  combine,  in  an  eminent  degree,  charac- 
teristics of  essential  importance  in  the  implements  with  which  we 
are  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  viz.,  durability ,  neat* 
nesSf  and  cheapness, 

4.  German  Books.  The  extent  of  the  German  population  in 
our  city  and  State,  renders  the  publication  of  German  books  a 
distinct  and  important  branch — there  being  at  least  four  houses 
whose  attention  is  principally  engrossed  by  it — Wm.  G.  Mentz, 

F.  W.  Thomas,  Ignatius  Eohler,  and  John  Weik.  The  last 
named  is  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  publication  of  German 
works ;  and  is  the  first  publisher,  within  our  knowledge,  who  re- 
gularly and  successfully  exports  books  from  this  country  to  Ger- 
many. In  the  present  season,  we  are  informed,  he  has  sent  thither 
three  thousand  copies  of  a  German  Dictionary,  to  aid  in  instruct- 
ing his  countrymen  in  the  signification  of  their  language.  He  is 
the  sole  publisher  of  a  complete  edition  of  Heine's  works,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Germany. 

Numerous  as  these  subdivisions  are,  they  might  with  ^ro^rkt^ 
be  farther  extended.     One    class   of    puVAisYi^tft  ipt^^wc^  ^^\t 
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works  with  a  view  to  sale  mainly  by  stibscr^pUon,  or  ihromgh 
agents.  We  would  instance  J.  W.  Bbadlet,  who  publishes  nearly 
thirty  yolames  of  Arthur's  works ;  John  E.  Potter,  Obobob 
W.  Gorton,  and  the  long  established  house  of  Lrart  &  Getz. 
Another  class  make  the  publication  of  JuYeniles,  or  books 
adapted  for  the  young,  a  principal  feature  in  their  business; 
among  these,  Peck  &  Buss,  J.  P.  Keller,  Wiujs  P.  Hazard, 
H.  H.  Henderson,  and  Henrt  F.  Anners,  are  prominent 
Mwdc  Books  are  leading  publications  with  others ;  and  many 
of  the  Yolumes  of  this  description  that  are  standards  in  the  South 
und  West,  are  published  in  this  city.  Miller  &  Burlock  have 
sold  nearly  a  half  million  of  the  "  Southern  Harmony,"  and  T.  K. 
Collins  publishes  "  Aikin's  Christian  Minstrel ;"  and  we  believe 
nearly  a  dozen  others.  The  attention  of  other  publishers  is  largely 
engrossed  by  Uludraied  works.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent 
Fine-Art  Books  in  the  world  are  the  issues  of  Philadelphia  houses. 
We  would  instance  Rice  &  Hart's  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  Distinguished  Americans,  containing  144  steel  engravings, 
which  alone  cost  $40,000 ;  and  their  McKenney  &  Hall's  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Tribes,  with  120  colored  illustrations,  and 
the  North  American  Sylva,  with  277  colored  illustrations.  E. 
H.  Butler  k  Co.'s  publications  also  embrace  a  number  that  are 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  illustrations,  and  for  typo- 
graphical beauty.  Murray  or  Longnian  might  be  proud  of  such 
books  as  their  editions  of  Bums,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Thomson,  or 
Keble's  Christian  Year ;  or  Heber's  Poetical  works,  or  Stevens' 
Parables,  or  Bead's  Female  Poets,  or  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  adorned  as  they  are  with  all  the  embellishments  of  taste  and 
art.  Messrs.  Hates  k  Zell,  and  J.  W.  Moore,  have  also 
issued  several  most  superb  works.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  class 
who  may  be  designated  as  publishers  of  miscellaneous  works,  or 

5.  General  Publishers.  Nearly  all  those  whose  names  we  have 
already  mentioned  belong  to  this  class.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
we  presume  none  will  refuse  to  aid  in  the  parturition  of  a  book  of 
respectable  character  and  average  merit,  if  they  can  be  assured  of 
its  saleability,  or  guaranteed  against  loss.  Whether  it  be  a  novel 
or  a  professional  treatise,  au  annual  or  a  commentary,  they  are 
indifferent,  provided  the  popular  demand  \a  ^xx^cvwvXXi  ^\^\\^<5».\iV 
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in  their  opinion,  to  jastifj  reasonable  expectations  of  profit  from 
its  publication.  It  would,  therefore,  be  tedious  to  repeat  the 
names  of  all  in  Philadelphia  who  publish  miscellaneous  books. 
We  shall  only  mention,  in  this  connection,  those  who  are  prom* 
inentlj  distinguished  as  extensive  and  wholesale  publishers  of  mis- 
cellaneous  works. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  general  publishers,  are  J.  B.  Lippin- 
COTT  &  Co.,  the  house  referred  to  by  Mr.  Garej,  as  probably  the 
largest  book  distributing  house  in  the  world.  It  was  established 
nearly  thirty-fiye  years  ago  by  John  Grigg,  Esq.,  long  and  widely 
known  as  the  most  successful  of  booksellers,  who,  with  his  part- 
ners, conducted  the  business  under  the  style  and  firm  of  Grigg  & 
Eliot,  and  Grigg,  Eliot  &  Co.,  until  the  year  1849,  when  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  purchased  the  respective  interests  of  Messrs.  Grigg  & 
Eliot,  and  in  connection  with  the  junior  partners  of  the  old  firm, 
established  the  present.  This  purchase  was  probably  the  heaviest 
ever  made  by  one  individual  in  the  book  trade. 

The  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  is  now  composed  of  six 
partners,  Messrs.  Lippincott,  Remsen,  Claxton,  Willis,  and  two 
recently  admitted,  G.  C.  Haffelfinger  and  John  A.  Bemsen. 
Their  general  business  combines  that  of  Fubliahers,  Frvnt- 
ers,  Bookbinders,  and  Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
As  publishers,  they  have  frequently  set  up  in  a  year  twenty 
thousand  solid  octavo  pages  of  new  standard  works,  besides 
printing  large  editions  from  the  stereotype  plates  of  over  two 
hundred  different  volumes,  now  in  their  vaults.  Within  the  last 
few  years  they  have  issued  a  number  of  most  costly  and  valu- 
able books,  as  for  instance,  their  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  ;  Indigenous  Races  of  Mankind,  by  Nott  &  Glid- 
don ;  and  more  recently  Blodgett's  Climatology,  which  has  been 
highly  eulogized  by  Humboldt,  and  other  eminent  scientific  au- 
thorities. The  character  of  their  leading  publications,  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  will  be  inferred  from  these ;  or 
perhaps  more  distinctly,  when  we  state  that  the  original  cost  of 
four  of  their  works,  including  their  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Waverly  Novels,  and  the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  was 
$186,800.  The/  have  recently  incurred  an  \iu^ot\».\i\.  c)xi>^  \^ 
IS 
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secure  to  Philadelphia  the  publication  of  Webster's  Dictionarj, 
of  which  they  now  publish  five  different  editions. 

In  connection  with  the  Publishing  house,  Mr.  Lippincott  has 
recently  erected  a  six-story  building,  equipped  with  new  and 
superior  machinery  for  printing  and  binding  books,  and  in  which 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  constantly  employed. 
The  capital  invested  by  this  firm  in  the  general  business  exceeds 
a  half  million  of  dollars ;  and  the  copyright  money  paid  by  them 
to  authors  annually  cannot  be  far  short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Ohilds  &  Peterson,  to  whom  we  previously  referred  in  con- 
nection with  Law  Books,  are  widely  known  as  the  publishers  of 
the  Arctic  Explorations,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  for  which  they  paid  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Kane  the  sum  of  $65,000,  as  author's  proceeds  of 
the  first  yiar^a  sale,  being,  it  is  believed,  a  larger  amount  of 
copyright  money  than  was  ever  before  paid  for  one  work  in  the 
world.  They  have  now  in  press,  Allibone^s  Dictionary  of  Authors 
and  Lilerature,  which  will  contain  a  mention  of  every  author 
who  has  written  in  the  English  language,  making  in  all  upward 
of  30,000  names.  It  has  been  in  course  of  stereotyping  for  the 
last  five  years,  will  be  issued  in  1859,  in  one  volume,  super-royal 
octavo  of  1,800  pages,  and  will  contain  twenty  per  cent,  more 
matter  than  Webster's  quarto  Dictionary.  The  firm  of  Ohilds  & 
Peterson  was  established  in  1848,  and  consists  of  Robert  E.  Pe- 
terson and  George  W.  Childs. 

T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers  have  in  their  possession  the  stereo- 
type plates  of  about  six  hundred  different  books,  small  and  great, 
principally  novels.  They  have  invested  about  $50,000  in  Dick- 
ens' works  alone,  of  which  they  print  twenty -nine  different  edi- 
tions :  the  only  complete  series  in  the  United  States.  The  sales 
annually  average  50,000  volumes.  This  firm  manifest  an  abiding 
confidence  in  the  virtues  of  printer's  ink. 

Parry  &  McMillan  are  the  successors  of  A.  Hart,  late  Carcv 
&  Hart,  and  their  list  of  publications,  as  may  be  supposed,  com- 
prises a  number  of  very  valuable  books.  Many  of  their  more 
recent  issues  are  of  a  religious  character. 

Willis  P,  jHazard's  catalogue  \&  an  mV^t^^Wxk^  c^w^,  ^m- 
brAning  a  new  edition  of  the  most  popuW  ?o^V%»«.V«A!k^^t^\Cti\^\^ 
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editions  of  good  authors,  fine  editions  of  Shakspeare,  and  a 
riety  of  Jayeniles,  &o. 

The  catalogues  of  H.  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Chableb  Desil- 

YEB,  E.    H.  BUXLER  &   Co.,    LiNDSAY    &   BlaKISTON,   JaMES  B. 

Smith  &  Co.,  J.  L.  Gihon,  and  others,  contain  the  titles  of  na- 
merons  choice  miscellaneoas  works. 

The  Pablishers  of  Philadelphia  occupying,  as  they  do,  a  more 
central  position  than  their  brethren  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  having  peculiar  advantages  for  circulating  works  throughout 
the  entire  Union,  are  much  sought  after  by  the  latter  as  agents 
for  the  distribution  of  their  publications.  Hence  wholesale  book- 
selling is  usually  combined  with  publishing.  Hence,  too,  while 
preferring,  as  they  manifestly  do,  for  their  own  issues,  works 
possessing  some  substantial  merit  aside  from  mere  entertainment^ 
their  stocks  are  generally  very  miscellaneous,  embracing  every 
variety  of  books,  from  the  most  ephemeral  to  the  most  substantial 
The  fact,  however,  that  wholesale  bookselling  is  combined  with 
publishing,  renders  it  difficult  even  for  those  who  are  so  disposed 
to  furnish  accurately  the  statistics  of  their  own  publications.  The 
best  approximation  that  we  can  make,  with  the  aid  of  experienced 
printers,  in  estimating  the  annual  business  of  those  who  decline 
to  furnish  any  statement  for  themselves,  toward  ascertaining  tiiie 
value  of  books  published  annually  in  Philadelphia,  gives  a  result 
of  $3,690,000 ;  and  of  capital  employed,  $2,500,000.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  books  issued  by  printers,  bookbinders,  and  authors  who 
occasionally  assume  the  risk  of  becoming  their  own  publishers. 

NEWSPAPERS  — MAGAZINES. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Pennsylvania  was  printed 
in  1719,  by  Andrew  Bradford,  in  association  with  John  Copson, 
and  entitled  "  The  American  Weekly  Mercury."*  The  second 
newspaper  was  started  by  Samuel  Keimer,  in  1728,  (immor- 
talized by  Franklin,  in  his  antobiography,  as  a  "  great  knave  at 
heart"),  and  bore  the  title  of  "  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette."  It  was  a  folio 
sheet.     After  the  return  of   Franklin  from  England,  he,  in  1729, 

-» Mmae'B  "Piotan  of  Pliilfldelplua,  in  1811»"  tnd  "^«n%^%?^T'Bj»wf^* 
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Qoited  for  a.  sliort  time  with  Hu^b  Meredith,  and  continued  Kei- 
mer's  paper,  on  a  whole  or  half  sheet,  as  Dccasion  required.  In 
1739,  as  we  previously  stated,  Christopher  Sower  established 
at  Germantown  a  German  qnarterly,  but  changed  it  to  a  weekly 
in  1744,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gennantown  Gazette."  What 
however  may  be  called  the  third  paper  in  Pennsylvania  waa 
"The  Pennsylvania  Journal,"  issued  December  2d,  U42.  It 
was  continued  till  1800.  "The  Chronicle  and  Universal  Ad- 
vertiser" was  the  fourth  in  Philrtdelphia,  and  the  first  with  four 
columns  on  a  page.  It  was  an  influential  sheet,  and  lived  till 
niS.  Seven  Journals  in  the  English  lan^age,  and  six  in  the 
German,  were  started  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolution, 

The  first  daily  paper  published  in  the  United  States  was  "The 
Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Advertiser,"  established  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  weekly,  by  John  Duiilap,  in  1T71,  but  con- 
verted to  a  daily  in  1781.  At  this  period,  Mr.  David  C.  Clay- 
poole  became  ussoeiated  in  its  management.  To  him  Washington 
presented  the  original  manuscript  of  his  farewell  address,  which  wa§ 
recently  sold  by  his  executors,  through  Messrs.  Thomas  &  S«na, 
and  purchased  by  Mr.  Lennox  of  New  York,  for  a  sura  exceeding 
$2,000.  The  first  daily  evening  newspaper  established  in  Phila- 
delphia was  "The  Philadelphia  Gazette,"  by  Samuel  Relf,  in 
1788.  In  1790  Mr.  Bache  published  "The  Aurora,"  afterward 
purchased  by  William  Duane.  1791,  Mr.  E.  Bronaon  origin- 
ated "  The  United  States  Gazette,"  which  is  now  continued  nndet 
the  title  of  "The  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette." 
The  other  daily  newspapers  that  flourished  in  Philadelphia,  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  were  "The  True  American," 
established  in  1797,  by  Mr.  Bradford  ;  "  The  Freeman's  Journal;" 
"The  Register,"  commenced  in  1804,  by  Mr.  Jackson;  "The 
Democratic  Press,"  established  in  1807,  by  John  Binns, 
"Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,"  which  was  the  successor 
of  "The  Pennsylvania  Packet." 

The  first  paper  that  habitually  treated  Letters  and  Arts  In  con- 
neetion  with  commercial  and  political  matters  was  "The  Daily 
National  Gazette,"  originated  at  Philadelphia  in  1820.  Accord' 
ing-  to  Dr.  Griswold,  in  his  history  ot  ATOeT\ctt.ft  liHMtt.tare,  the 
■HsliiiiviU  of  this  paper  was  an  etft  m  o\it  watwviaN  ftiw^i. 
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Philadelphia  was  the  second  city  in  the  Union  to  encourage 
penny  papers ;  and  the  ''  Ledger"  has  now  a  larger  uniform  circn- 
lation,  it  is  generally  believed,  than  any  daily  newspaper  printed 
in  the  vx>rld,  the  London  Standard  perhaps  excepted.  It  is 
printed  on  two  of  Hoe's  Last  Fast  eight-cylinder  Printing  Ma- 
chines, capable  of  printing  20,000  impressions  per  hour. 

At  the  present  time  twelve  Newspapers  are  published  daily  in 
Philadelphia^  as  follows  : — 


JTame. 


xoBNnro. 
N.  American  &  U.  S.  Gazette. 
PennsjlTania  Inquirer....... 

Pablie  Ledger 

PeuuvlTanian 

Preee  

Daily  Hews 

Philadelphia  Democrat 

Free  Press. 

▲FTBKKOOK. 

Erening  Bulletin...; 


Erenlng  Journal . 

Erening  Argus .... 
Erening  Barter. 


FvbUshed  by 


Morton  McMiehael 

JeKper  Harding  &  Son.... 

Swain  &  Abelf. 

WiUiam  Bioe 

John  W.  Forney 

J.  B.  Flanigen 

HofFhian  k  Morwitz 

F.  W.Thomas 


A.  Cummings  &  G.  Pea- 
cock  

Grayson,  Irwin  &  Mont- 


gomery 
Se 


Joseph  Sererns  &  Co. 


WhM 

Establiihed. 


17»1 
1829 
1836 
1833 
1857 
1848 
1838 
1848 

1847 

1850 

1851 
1857 


Bemarki. 


Independent. 


$t 


Demoeratlo. 


t$ 


Amerieaa. 

German. 

German  Independent. 

Independent,  successor  of 
the  American  Sentinel, 
estahUshed  in  1812. 

Indei>endent. 

Democratic. 

Sueoessor  of  Mbr*g  Times. 


The  following  Newspapers  are  published  weekly : — 


Saturday  Evening  Post, 

The  Dollar  Newspaper, 

The  Weekly  North  American, 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Bulletin, 

Weekly  Pennsylvauian, 

Pennsylrania  Inquirer,  tri-weekly 

Forney's  Weekly  Press, 

Fitzgerald's  City  Item, 

Dollar  Weekly  News, 

National  Argus, 

GommereiiU  List, 

United  States  Business  Journal, 

U.  States  Bail-road  and  Mining  Begister, 

Southern  Monitor, 

Sunday  Dispatch, 

Sunday  Transcript, 

Sonday  Mercury, 

The  Public  Mirror, 

The  Tattler, 

Banner  of  the  Cross, 


Episcopal  Becorder, 

The  Presbyterian, 

The  American  Presbyterian, 

Christian  Chronicle, 

Christian  Observer, 

The  Catholic  Herald, 

The  Friend, 

Friends'  Weekly  Intelligencer, 

Friends'  Beview, 

The  Moravian, 

The  Woman's  Advocate, 

Germantown  Telegraph, 

Frankford  Herald, 

The  Legal  Intelligencer, 

Beal  Estate  News  Letter, 

Masonic  Mirror, 

The  New  World, 

Vereingte  Staaten  Zeitung, 

Bepublioan  Flftg> 

Philadelphia  Wochenblatt. 


Every  merchant  and  every  fanner  throughout  the  Union  should 
subscribe  for  at  least  one  newspaper  from  a  city  so  important  as 
Philadelphia ;  and  no  one  who  reads  aright  can  fail  to  obtain  an 
amount  of  practical,  Ks^ftil  iufp,rn\atio,n,  that  will  amply  repay  the 
trifling  expendJt^pe. 

In  addition  to  the  Journals  above  enumetated  ot  T^for^d  to*^ 

there  sue  about  Sfty  Periodicals  pubttslied  m  YYfttei^AxJc^s.^  \si- 
13* 
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dading  Medical,  Legal,  ScientilSc,  and  denominational  organs. 
Of  the  strictly  Literary  Magazines  there  are  four — ^Peterson's  Mag- 
azine, Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine,  and  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  established  in  1830.  The  last  is  specially  designed 
for  the  ladies ;  and  from  its  devotion  to  their  tastes,  and  the  va1u« 
able  supply  of  fashion  plates,  it  has  attained  an  enormous  cirenla- 
tion.  It  is  a  creditable  fact,  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  an 
oath  has  never  been  registered  in  its  pages.  The  Philadelphia 
Magazines  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  high  moral  tone 
and  their  devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts — making  exquisite  illustra- 
tions a  leading  feature. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  any  reliable  Statistics 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals.  We  therefore  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  most  important  of  the  industrial  branches  to  which  the 
creation  of  Books  and  Periodicals  has  given  rise. 

IV. 

Xhe  BodL  Maan&ctare  and  its  Kindred  Branchea. 

Livingstone,  the  celebrated  traveler,  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his 
Journal  of  Explorations,  states  that  those  who  have  never  carried 
a  book  through  the  press,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  toil 
it  involves ;  and  adds,  that  the  process  has  increased  his  respect  for 
authors  a  thousandfold.  Again,  in  the  Introduction,  he  says,  "  I 
think  I  had  rather  cross  the  African  continent  than  write  another 
book."  But  books  are  the  embodiment,  not  merely  of  the  labor 
of  the  author,  but  of  i^  vast  number  of  persons  occupied  in  seem- 
ingly diverse  branches  of  industry.  A  volume,  however  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  represents  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  rag-gatherers, 
carters,  bleachers,  paper-makers,  paper-machine  makers,  miners, 
fiirnace-men,  typp-metal  makers,  type-founders,  compositors,  press- 
men ;  bookbinders,  publishers ;  manufacturers  of  printing  presses, 
of  printing  ink,  of  gold  leaf,  of  bookbinders'  tools,  and  book- 
binders' muslin  and  leather;  sometimes  engravers  on  wood  or 
steel,  lithographer,  stereotypers  or  electrotypers ;  marble-paper 
makers,  and  others.  All  those  who  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  books  ^re  largely  congregated  in  Philadelphia, 
in  each  of  the  kindred  branc\ies,«ka\A«k.Tv\L>aoo\&,\Ok^V^> 
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enyelops,  &c.     To  notice  the  present  development  of  the  more 
important  and  prominent  of  these  is  onr  present  purpose. 

1.     TYPE    METAL. 

Type-metal  is  composed  of  block-tin,  lead,  and  antimouj. 
There  is  one  large  establishment  in  this  city  for  manufacturing 
Type  and  Stereotype  metal,  in  connection  with  Babbitt  metal 
and  packing,  and  anti-friction  metals  of  every  description.  In 
this  foundry  eight  furnaces  are  used ;  one  of  which  is  con- 
structed on  a  new  principle,  and  is  used  for  smelting  lead  and 
antimony  from  the  ore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  This  furnace 
is  of  the  largest  size.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hook,  has  for 
some  years  directed  his  attention  to  the  production  of  a  durable 
metal  for  Type-founders,  and  now  manufactures  an  article,  of 
which  the  ingredients  are  not  disclosed,  but  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known  as  Hook's 
Adamantine  Metal ;  and  when  cast  into  the  smallest  type  may  be 
driven,  it  is  said,  without  injuring  its  face  in  the  least,  into  the 
hardest  type  heretofore  known.  It  produces  type  in  sharpness, 
clearness,  and  delicacy,  comparing  favorably  with  electrotype. 
Mr.  Hook  also  produces  a  metal  for  hardening,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tin. 

2.    TYPB-POUNDINa. 

Type-Founding,  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  dates  from  1^36, 
when  Christopher  Sower  established  a  printing-office  at  Ger- 
mantown,  and  cast  his  own  types.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  Mr.  John  Baiue,  of  Edinburgh,  established  a  Type- 
foundry  here ;  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  who  regularly 
carried  on  the  business  of  Type-founding  in  the  United  States. 
In  1*790  Baine  died,  and  Messrs.  Archibald  Binny  and  James  Bo- 
naldson  established  another  foundry,  unconnected  with  any  other 
business,  and  were  eminently  successful.  It  is  to  them  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  first  real  improvement  in  Type-founding  since 
the  days  of  Peter  Schoefifer ;  this  was  in  the  type  mould  :  enab- 
ling a  caster  to  cast  6,000  types  in  a  day,  as  easily  as  he  could 
have  done  4,000  bj  the  old  process.  It  is  knowu  \iv  Ewtoy^^  ^a 
tAe  Americau  Moald. 
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III  1808,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Johnson  patented  a  machine  for  casting 
type,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  sharper  outline  and  better 
face  to  the  letter,  by  using  a  pump  to  force  the  liquid  metal  into 
the  mould.  This  idea  subsequently  passed  through  many  modi- 
fications and  improYements,  and  the  casting  capacity  of  Binny 
and  Bonaldson's  Mould  is  now  multiplied  threefold. 

The  quality  of  Philadelphia  type  bears  a  favorable  comparison 
with  that  of  Europe,  and  is  cheaper.  The  metal  used  is  a  mixture 
composed  chiefly  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin,  in  proportion  to  the 
kind  of  type  required.  There  are  now  four  establishments  in  the 
business — ^L.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Collins  &  McLeester,  Peloaze  and 
Son,  and  A.  Bobb ;  and  another  firm,  Starr  &  Co.,  produce  type  for 
marking  linens.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  is  stated  approxi- 
mately at  $500,000,  and  the  aggregate  product  at  $420,000.  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Co.  employ  in  this  department  of  their  general  busi- 
ness, which  includes  also  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  and  produce  annually  abont 
600,000  lbs.  of  type,  averaging  fifty  cents  per  pound,  or  $300,000. 
This  firm  pnblish  very  elegant  specimen  books ;  which  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  sample  not  merely  of  their  own  product,  but  of 
all  the  Philadelphia  Type-founders. 

3.     STEREOTYPING. 

Stereotyping  is  the  mode  of  casting  perfect  fac-similes,  in 
metal,  of  the  face  of  movable  types.  The  plan  is  simple.  After 
arranging  the  type  in  pages,  and  getting  it  perfectly  smooth 
and  clean,  it  is  placed  in  a  frame,  the  surface  being  thoroughly 
oiled  to  prevent  the  mould  from  adhering,  when  liquid  gypsum, 
or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  poured  over  the  page.  The  mould 
thus  taken,  if  perfect,  is  dressed  with  an  instrument,  and  a 
hole  made  to  admit  the  metal.  It  is  then  dried,  after  which  it  is 
put  into  an  iron  casting-box,  and  the  whole  immersed  in  liquid 
type-metal.  Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  usually  suffice  for  easting. 
The  box  is  then  swung  out  of  the  molten  mass  into  a  cooling- 
trough,  in  which  the  underside  is  exposed  to  the  water.  When 
hard,  the  caster  breaks  off  the  superfluous  metal,*  and  separates 
the  plaster  mould  from  the  plate.  It  is  then  picked,  the  edges 
triinmed,  the  back  shaved  to  a  proper  l\i\cVLTv^^^,  «av^  m^^'^  x^wd^ 
for  the  press. 
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Stereotyping  is  of  comparatively  recent  introdaction  into  the 
United  States.  Mr.  L.  Johnson,  to  whom  we  hare  already  re- 
ferred, was  among  the  first  to  practice  the  art  in  Philadelphia, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  For  many  months  he  was  able  to 
execute  all  orders  with  his  own  hands.  There  are  now  seven 
Stereotype  foundries  in  this  city,  employing  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  hands,  and  having  a  capital  invested  of  $150,000. 

4.     PRINTING. 

The  processes  of  Printing  are  familiar  to  the  majority  of  per- 
sons, and  are  generally  the  same  in  all  the  offices :  nevertheless, 
the  results  produced,  singular  to  say,  differ  very  widely.  The 
characteristics  of  the  typography  of  different  printers  are  almost 
as  marked  as  their  nasal  protuberances,  and  as  readily  distin- 
guishable by  close  observers.  Some  of  the  literati  of  Washing- 
ton, recently  admiring  the  typography  of  a  work,  credited  it 
to  their  own  printers ;  when  a  publisher  present,  though  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  work,  confidently  attributed  it  to 
Philadelphia ;  and  subsequent  information  confirmed  his  sagac- 
ity. In  fact,  a  large  portion  of  fine  work,  bearing  the  im- 
pirint  of  Southern  printers,  and  particularly  of  the  Washington 
establishments,  is  executed  in  this  city.  Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  which  the  Art  in  America  can  boast,  have 
issued  from  the  Philadelphia  press.  The  typographical  beauty  of 
such  works  as  the  Indian  Biography,  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind, 
is  acknowledged  everywhere,  and  is  the  result,  not  of  accidental 
circnmstances,  but  of  long  experience,  unsurpassed  facilities,  and 
unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 

There  are  now  about  fifty  Printing-offices  in  Philadelphia,  ex- 
clusive of  the  newspaper  press,  employing  from  three  to  one 
iiundred  persons  each ;  and  executing  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  a  card  to  a  quarto.  The  compositors  in  the  city,  who 
are  members  of  the  Printers'  Association,  are  about  four  hundred ; 
while  the  force  engaged  in  ordinary  times  is  nearly  one  thousand 
persons.  Many  of  the  employees  who  tend  presses  are  females, 
whose  earnings  average  $4  per  week.  Power-presses  are  in  use 
in  a)]  the  leading  establishmeniB,  five  having  ae7e.Tv\,^-to\xT  \x\  ^oti- 
stant  operation,  the  cost  of  which  was  not  fat  ft\iot\»  cA  %Vb^,WSv 
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4.8  an  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  onr  Book  offices  for  executing 
work  with  expedition,  we  may  state,  that  the  average  of  each 
week's  work  done  in  one  single  establishment  is  about  fifteen  han- 
*  dred  tokens  for  fifty-nine  working  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  nine 
million  duodecimo  pages ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  presses  of  one 
firm  turn  out  about  twenty-five  thotLsand  duodecimo  volumes  of 
ordinary  size  each  week.  By  working  at  night,  the  quantity  conld 
be  doubled.  As  an  illustration  of  the  facilities  possessed  for 
printing  in  different  languages^  we  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  a  note  received  from  one  of  the  leading  firms  : — 

"  We  set  up  for  the  Stereotypers,  daring  the  last  year,  Dr.  Jayne's 
Medical  Almanac,  in.  the  following  eight  languages : — Engltshf  German, 
Hollandische,  Swedishf  Norwegiany  French,  Spanish,  and  Boriugueie, 

**  We  have  set  up  and  printed  from  type  six  volumes  Latin  Theology, 
octavo,  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  Notes ;  a  Hymn  Book  in  Cfherokee, 
from  movable  type ;  several  German  Dictionaries,  from  one  of  which 
we  have  sent  three  separate  editions  to  Germany — in  all  six  thousand 
copies.  Also,  a  German  Grammar,  two  editions  of  which  went  to  Ger- 
many. Last  month  we  completed  a  small  work  in  French  on  Prosody 
—one  half  the  edition  was  ordered,  and  shipped  by  us. direct  to  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  author,  Victor  "Value,  Esq.  K.  &  B.** 

Ornamental  Printing,  or  Printing  in  Colors,  is  carried  on  by 
the  principal  firms  as  a  branch  of  their  general  business,  and  it 
is  also  made  an  exclusive  business  by  several.  This  department 
of  the  Printer's  Art  has  been  developed  wonderfully  within  a 
few  years.  In  England  its  importance  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  when  the  rivalry  existing  between 
the  proprietors  of  various  State  lotteries,  induced  them  to  invoke 
its  virtues  for  making  their  advertising  schemes  attractive.  It  was 
subsequently  applied  principally  to  Playing-cards.  On  the  day 
of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  an  edition  of  the  Sun  news- 
paper was  printed  entirely  in  gold.  This  was  considered  a  great 
feat  At  the  present  time,  printers  in  Philadelphia  frequently 
execute  orders  for  bank  checks  in  gold ;  and  fancy  show  bills,  and 
especially  Druggists'  and  Perfumers'  fancy  labels,  demand  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  in  this 
branch  npoa  orders  from  New  York. 
I^rtnltng /or  the  Blind  has  been  executed  ml?\iV\aA^^>^^>3cL^ 
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ftkir  share  of  snccess,  and  its  importance  is  evident,  inasmnch  as 
the  statistics  show,  that  in  America  one  oat  of  every  two  thousand 
is  blind.  The  process  adopted  was  what  is  known  as  printing  in 
relief — ^the  alphabet  being  Roman  capitals,  in  small,  compact,  sharp 
type,  and  the  relief  produced  by  heavy  pressure  on  thick  paper 
between  two  sheets  of  copper,  having  the  letters  deeply  cut.  The 
embossing  is  thus  on  both  sides.  Several  works,  including  nearly 
all  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  have  been  printed  at  the  Institation 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  typography  was  complimented  by  the  Lon« 
don  juries  as  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  comparing  "  most 
favorably  with  the  best  of  the  Glasgow  books." 

Pbintino  Inks.  In  printing,  especially  plate  printing,  the 
tone  and  color  of  the  Ink  used  are  all  important  Without  good 
Inks  it  would  be  impossible  to  attain  any  marked  success  in  letter* 
press.  There  are  now  five  establishments  in  this  city  engaged  in 
making  Printing  Inks — Chas.  E.  Johnson,  Lay  &  Brother,  Caleb 
Pierce,  Woodruff  &  Co.,  and  L.  Martin  &  Co.*  The  first  named 
is  probably  the  oldest  established  concern  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  establishments  confine  their  manufacture  to  Black 
Inks  solely — others  make  all  the  usual  varieties  of  Colored  Inks, 
which  have  been  compared  with  the  English  and  pronounced  supe- 
rior.   Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 

*  The  yoongest  of  these  eoterpriaing  firms,  Messrs.  L.  Martin  &  Co., 
haTe  very  politely  proposed  to  furnish  a  fair  sample  of  Philadelphia  Ink  for 
use  In  these  pages.  This  firm  claim  to  have  freed  their  Inks  entirely  from 
those  empyreumatic  oils,  the  presence  of  which  so  often  endangers  the  best 
efforts  of  the  printer,  by  causing  the  work  to  change  to  a  dingy  brown. 
Mr.  Adams,  the  author  of  the  well-known  *<  Adams*  Typographia,''  is  associ- 
ated in  this  firm,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  superior  arUole,  of 
which  the  one-dollar  quality  has  been  used  side  by  side  with  English  four- 
dollar  Ink,  and  the  difference  is  imperceptible  to  an  unpractioed  eje.  They 
state,  '*true  economy  in  business  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success; 
but  in  relation  to  Printing  Ink  particularly,  the  lowest  priced  is  not  always 
the  cheapest ;  but  that  which,  containing  the  most  color,  will  require  the 
least  ink,  and  as  a  consequence,  produce  the  finest  work." 

In  connection  with  Printing  Inks,  Messrs.  L.  Martin  &  Co.  manufacture 
Lamp  Black  extensively — many  tons  being  exported  to  Europe  every  month. 
Their  manufactory  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  UnVoii.    ki«^  ^%^x%  %\\i<^^ 
America  depended  for  Lamp  Black  entirely  upon  {orei|E;a  au^^Wt^. 
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this  basiness,  and  a  great  improyement  effected  in  the  manufftc- 
tare ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  quality  of  Ink  made  in  Philadel- 
phia is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  country.  Product  about 
$160,000. 

5.    PAPER. 

The  extent  of  the  publishing  interest  in  Philadelphia  neces- 
sarily makes  this  city  one  of  the  great  Paper  marts  of  the  Union. 
There  are  now  at  least  thirty-five  houses  in  Philadelphia  engaged 
more  or  less  extensively  in  dealing  in  Paper  and  Paper-maker's 
materials ;  and  on  Sixth,  Commerce,  and  other  streets,  there  are 
immense  warehouses  filled,  ream  upon  ream,  with  paper  of  all 
kinds,  sizes,  and  colors,  the  product  of  European,  New  England, 
and  Pennsylvania  mills,  consigned  for  sale,  and  sold  in  some  in- 
stances at  lower  prices  than  the  same  paper  could  be  purchased 
for  cash  from  the  manufacturer.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  along 
the  Brandywine,  in  Delaware  and  Chester  counties,  the  Paper- 
mills  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
as  for  instance,  the  Ivy  Mill,  which  produced,  it  is  said,  the  first 
Printing  Paper  made  in  America ;  and  also,  the  first  Bank  Note 
Paper,  viz.,  that  for  the  old  Continental  money.  But  within  the 
limits  of  the  consolidated  city,  there  are  only  nine  Paper  mills — 
four  in  Manayunk,  three  on  the  Wissahicon,  one  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  Soapstone  quarry. 
These  mills,  however,  are  generally  of  the  first  class,  some  of 
them  new  Steam-mills,  (see  Appendix)  ;  and  produce,  including 
those  of  two  other  parties,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  this  city, 
and  whose  products  are  sold  exclusively  here,  an  average  annual 
value  of  $1,250,000.  ^il^  ^^^7  ^^^1^  ^^^  occupied  principally  in 
executing  orders  for  pap^r  of  a  particular  quality,  or  nnnsual  sizes. 

The  products  of  the  Philadelphia  mills  include,  besides  the  nsual 
varieties  of  News  and  Book  Paper,  some  of  the  rarer  descrip- 
tions. The  Writing  and  Letter  Paper  at  least  of  one  manufacturer 
is  very  celebrated ;  the  Bank-note  paper  of  another  received  the 
premium  of  superiority  from  the  Boston  Bank  Association,  in  1855; 
Plate  and  Lithographic  Paper  is  made  bV  Messrs.  Magarge ;  and 
paper  from  Straw  by  a  firm  in  Manayunk — the  Ledger  and 
Dollar    Newspaper  alone   consuming    a\io\i\.   ^^.^^^  x^voi^^  c<t 
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24,000,000  sheets  per  annam.'*'  Pasteboards  and  card-boards 
for  printers,  paper-box  manufactorers,  and  others,  are  mannfao- 
tared  ezteusiyely — one  firm,  Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins  &  Go.,  making 
annually  5,000  gross,  or  npward  of  700,000  sheets,  and  believed 
to  be  superior  in  style  of  finish  to  any  other  in  the  Union. 

The  advantages  that  the  manufacturers  of  Paper  in  Philadelphia 
have,  including  cheap  coal,  superior  water,  a  first-rate  Paper- 
making  Machine  establishment,  and  cheap  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials, are  so  manifest,  that  no  better  locality  could  be  selected  for 
the  manufacture,  particularly  of  the  fine  kinds  of  Paper. 

6.  BOOKBINDING. 

Bookbinding  may  be  considered  both  as  an  Art  and  as  a 
manufacture.  As  an  Art,  it  was  practiced  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  we  are  told  that  no  expense  was  deemed  by  some  too 
great  for  the  decoration  and  preservation  of  rare  manuscripts. 
Only  within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  has  ornamental  binding 
received  much  attention  in  the  United  States;  and  except  for 
the  superior  quality  of  Philadelphia  workmanship,  the  national 
reputation,  in  this  particular,  would  be  far  from  enviable.  The 
credit  of  American  Book-binding  was  saved,  both  at  the  London 
World's  Fair,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  mainly  by 
the  favorable  specimens  sent  from  this  city.  There  are  now  estab- 
lishments in  Philadelphia  occupied  almost  exclusively  upon  Fine 
Art  binding  for  private  individuals,  and  largely  upon  orders  from 
New  York,  Albany,  and  Boston.  In  this  city,  if  nowhere  else 
in  the  country,  men  of  wealth  and  taste  can  procure  their  rare 
volumes  bound  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  the  art — 
that  is,  to  adapt  the  style  of  the  cover*.  ^  to  the  contents  of  the 
volume. 

*  A  resident  of  this  city,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sbryook,  clftims  to  have  been  the  first 
in  this,  or  any  other  country,  to  manufacture  by  machinery  Paper  and 
Boards  from  yarions  kinds  of  straw  and  grass.  The  discovery  of  straw  as 
a  material  for  Paper  was  patented  by  Col.  William  B.  Magrnw,  of  Meadville, 
Crawford  County,  in  1828.  In  the  succeeding  yejur,  Mr.  Shryock  purchased 
a  cylinder  machine,  and  adapted  it  to  the  manufacture  of  Paper  from  this 
material,  and  his  success  was  noticed  in  the  American  and  European  jour 
nals  of  that  peri^ 
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As  a  manufacture,  modem  Book-binding  is  distinguished  for 
the  extent  to  which  machinery  has  been  employed,  and  the  con- 
sequent rapidity  of  production.  In  our  large  establishments,  oc- 
cupied principally  with  orders  from  Publishers  and  Publication 
Societies,  nearly  all  the  leading  processes  are  executed  by  ma- 
chines. Mechanism  is  applied  to  block-gilding,  blind-tooling, 
and  embossing;  hydraulic  presses  are  used  instead  of  the  old 
wooden  screw-presses;  RiehPs  cutting-machine  supersedes  the 
plow ;  cutting-tables,  with  shears,  are  now  used  for  squaring  and 
cutting  mill-boards  for  book-covers ;  and  machines  hare  recently 
been  invented  for  backing  and  finishing.  As  a  result,  1,000 
volumes  can  now  be  put  into  boards  in  ten  hours,  and  2,500 
volumes  are  with  some  an  average  day's  work,  in  busy  seasons. 
The  Binders  of  this  city  have  peculiar  advantages  in  being  able  to 
procure  the  requisite  materials  direct  from  manufactories  in  their 
midst.  The  very  best  Morocco  that  can  be  obtained  is  made  in 
this  city ;  Marble  paper,  of '  unsurpassed  quality,  is  made  here ; 
and  Tar  boards  are  supplied  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  Messrs. 
Gaskill,  Coppeb  &  Fry,  supply  the  best  Bookbinders'  tools  and 
ornamental  brass  work  used  in  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as 
in  this  city ;  and  the  whole  trade  looks  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
most  efficient  Bookbinders'  machinery.* 

Of  Marble  Paper,  Philadelphia  has  the  principal  manufactory 
in  this  country,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Williams.  He  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  in  the  Union  who  made  the  Antique  Dutch 
and  Drawn  patterns,  and  also  the  only  one  that  has  succeeded  in 
matching  the  celebrated  "Papier  de  Annonay,"  of  France;  and 
still  is  the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  of  all  of  the 
English,  Dutch  and  French  patterns.     He  supplies  Boston,  New 

*  Book-binders'  Maslin  is  not  made  in  this  city,  and  we  believe  not  in  this 
country,  excepting  by  one  house,  Messrs.  N.  M.  Abbott  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city. 
This  house  is  entitled  to  very  great  credit  for  their  successfiil  and  persever- 
ing efforts  to  produce  an  article  of  American  manufacture,  fully  equal  in  nil 
respects  to  the  imported,  and  cheaper.  Their  sales  now  exceed  one  half  the 
entire  present  importation.  We  are  assured  by  practical  binders,  who  have 
thoroughly  tested  Messrs.  Abbott  &  Co.'s  muslins,  that  the  trade  would  find 
an  advantage  in  using  the  American  in  preference  to  the  foreign  article; 
and  we  trust  patnotism  and  good  sense  wiU  ludwcft  t\i«iiv  \o  \i««^  V\s*  %>*%• 
geetioD.     This  volume  we  shall  order  to  be  Yiouudm  X.xtt%T\<iWi  Tivxi^vck.. 
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York,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  whole  Union  with  nine-tenths  of 
the  fine  papers  that  are  nsed  on  extra  work,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  English  and  French  paper.  **  There  is  no  manufactarer  in  this 
country,"  he  says,  "that  has  equaled  my  styles  of  work,  and  none 
that  has  even  matched  my  common  papers  for  durability  and  finish." 

The  binding  of  Blank  Books  is  a  di^nct  but  important 
branch  of  the  general  trade.  In  the  manufacture  of  Account 
Books,  foreigners  acknowledge  that  Americans  excel  all  others ; 
and  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  best  workmanship  executed 
in  this  city,  will  acknowledge  that  our  makers  are  not  surpassed 
by  any.  Every  variety  and  description  of  Blank  Books  for 
merchants,  banks,  and  public  offices,  are  made  here,  from  the 
cheapest  to  those  distinguished  as  indesiructible,  which  are  bound 
in  Russia,  paneled,  and  edged  with  brass,  varying,  in  full  sets, 
from  %*lb  to  $300.  The  leading  establishments  employ  the  most 
improved  machinery,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  expedite  and 
cheapen  the  processes  of  manufacture.  One  enterprising  individ- 
ual recently  paid  $15,000  for  a  limited  monopoly  of  one  machine 
for  Biding.  By  means  of  this  invention,  known  as  the  McAd- 
ams'  Ruling  Machine,  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  in  red  and  blue 
inks,  are  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  by  a  single  passage 
through.  Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  reams  may  thus  be  ruled 
per  day ;  while  eight  or  ten  reams  are  considered  rapid  work  by 
the  ordinary  hand-ruling  machine.  The  pens  used  in  the  McAd- 
ams'  invention  are  of  gold,  tipped  with  rhodium,  which  prevents 
wearing  of  the  points,  and  insures  uniform  and  unbroken  lines. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  pens  will  endure  six  years.  Any  variety 
of  width  of  heading  is  made  possible  by  an  improvement  in  lift- 
ing the  pens.  Another  inv.ention,  in  general  use,  is  a  machine 
for  paging  Blank  Books,  introduced  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
method  consists  in  the  simultaneous  application  of  numbered 
types  to  each  sides  of  the  sheet ;  and  so  great  is  the  working  ca- 
pacity of  the  machine,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  impressions  per  day,  requiring  only  one  operator 
to  move  the  treadle.  Purchasers  now  generally  stipulate  that 
their  Blank  Books  shall  be  delivered  paged. 

The  huameBa  of  Account  Bookbinding  and  Ruling,  ixv  thU  cltY> 
awoants  to  about  $260,000 ;  while  tiie  entity  ^oo\M«i^vci\L>  '^^" 
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eluding  Blank  Books,  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars — as  nearly  as 
we  can  ascertain  it,  $1,210,000 ;  and  employs,  in  favorable  times, 
about  seven  hundred  males  and  one  thousand  females. 

6.    ENGRAVING. 

The  arts  of  Engraving  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
classes — Engraving  in  Beliefs  of  which  Wood  Engraving  is  the 
principal  representative,  and  Engraving  in  Basso,  as  Line  engrav- 
ing, Mezzotinto  engraving,  engraving  in  Stipple  and  Aquatinta. 

Engraving  on  Wood  has  become  exceedingly  popular  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  natural  or 
familiar  scenes.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  Wood 
Engraving,  that  the  art  in  many  places  has  degenerated  into  a 
mere  mechanical  trade.  But  in  Philadelphia,  fortunately,  there  is 
not  an  overbearing  demand  for  indifferent  styles  to  illustrate  cheap 
publications ;  and  consequently,  the  artists  have  been  employed 
in  branches  which  called  for  their  best  powers,  and  developed  the 
highest  capabilities  of  the  Art.  Government  reports,  Scientific 
works,  and  orders  from  individuals  other  than  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers, have  been  the  principal  sources  of  employment  to  the 
Wood  Engravers  in  Philadelphia. ''^ 

*  Philadelphia  contains  so  many  names  of  celebrity,  as  Wood  Engraven, 
that  it  would  be  difScalt  to  instance  any  as  special  representatives  of  the 
general  excellence.  We  shall  therefore  merely  refer  to  those  whose  Engrav- 
ings are  in  this  volume,  and  of  whose  merits  the  reader  can  judge. 

The  principal  firm  selected  is  that,  of  Baztsb  &  Haklkt,  whose  engrav- 
ings may  be  known  by  the  mark.  The  establishment  occupied  by  them 
was  founded  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Gilbert,  for  some  time  the  only  Engraver  in  PhU- 
adelphia,  and  probably  the  best  in  the  country.  The  firm  subsequently 
included  Mr.  William  Gihon,  since  -deceased,  of  whom  Mr.  Baxter  was  the 
pupil,  and  is  the  successor.  Mr.  Harley  was  also  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gihon. 
Mr.  Baxter  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  designers  in  the  city,  and  has  had 
A  large  experience,  and  been  peculiarly  successful  in  engraving  Anatomical 
subjects. — Wilson's  Anatomy,  Carpenter's  Physiology,  Gliddon's  TypM  of 
Mankind,  &c.,  were  illustrated  by  this  firm,  and  are  fair  samples  of  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  they  execute  engravings  for  Medical  and  Scientific  works. 

Engraving  on  Pine  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Messrs.  Bax- 
ter &  Harley :  some  of  their  large  show-bills,  &c.,  are  really  works  of  Art 

Other  of  the  Wood  Engravings  in  this  work.  iveT«  ^x^QuX^di  >k3  Vkt.  ^'^ 
iTAJiif  KooMBB,  an  enterprising  young  a«t\8t,Tap\di7I\au^^Va'fe\av«^\^*«tf*^ 
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Line  Engraving  is  the  general  term  for  the  process  of  engrar* 
iog  on  the  two  metals  commonly  employed — Copper  and  Steel. 
The  manufacture  of  Bank  Notes  affords  occupation  to  a  large 
number  of  the  very  best  Engravers  on  Steel ;  but  aside  from  this, 
the  demand  for  Steel  Plates  in  this  city  has  called  into  existence 
Be?eral  important  establishments.  Philadelphia  now  contains  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  Plate  Engraving  establishment  in  the 
United  States.  Several  line  engravings  in  this  work  were  exe- 
cuted by  Samuel  Sartain,  a  young  American  artist,  who  stands 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession. 

Mezzotinto  Engraving,  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  art  in  Amer- 
ica is  concerned,  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  John 
Sartain,  of  this  city,  who  first  introduced  it  here  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  during  more  than  half  of  which  period  he  was 
alone  in  the  practice.  In  his  hands  it  underwent  a  change  in  its 
application,  and  consequently  in  its  methods,  by  adapting  it  to 
the  production  of  small  book  embellishments,  for  which  it  had  not 
been  used  before.  From  the  broad  efifects  of  large  framing  prints, 
it  was  forced  down  to  the  expression  of  the  most  minute  details, 
on  the  diminntive  scale  of  Pictorial  Books ;  and  we  count  by  hun- 
dreds the  Steel  Plates  engraved  in  this  style  during  the  period 
referred  to,  all  the  product  of  one  prolific  hand.  The  facility  of 
its  execution,  its  inexpensiveness,  the  richness  and  softness  of  its 
effects,  all  tended  to  extend  its  popularity ;  and  its  use,  doubtless, 
hastened  the  diffusion  of  that  rapidly  growing  taste  for  prints  in 
this  country,  everywhere  observable. 

The  other  processes  of  Engraving  enumerated,  are — Engraving 

*  The  establishment  alluded  to  is  that  of  J.  M.  Butlee,  in  Jayne's  Gran- 
ite Building.  We  extract  from  our  Reporter's  Notes: — "Mr.  Butler  has 
now  in  course  of  publication  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  and  Franklin  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  in  Whitehall  Chapel,  London,  1774.  The  Painting  is 
by  C.  Schuessele,  Artist,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  The  Engraving  is  being  exe- 
cuted by  Whiteohurch,  one  of  the  best  English  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 
It  will  take  four  years  to  complete  it.  Hamilton,  the  Marine  Painter,  (for 
some  years  associated  with  Butler  in  designing),  is  now  making  illustrations 
for  Col.  Fremont's  Explorations." 
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There  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Lithographic  pressto 
in  operation  in  this  city. 

8.  MAPa  Map  manafactnring,  it  is  believed,  is  conducted  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  Union.  One  establishment  alone  turns  out  twelve  hundred 
Maps  weekly.  Connected  with  it  are  two  Lithographic  Printing- 
offices,  having  twenty  presses ;  coloring  rooms,  in  which  thirty-five 
females  are  employed ;  twenty  engravers  are  occupied  in  the  en- 
graving office,  and  sixteen  men  in  the  mounting  rooms.     Maps  of 

and  of  all  good  judges.  Again,  some  years  ago,  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
pubKshed  an  Annual,  called  '<The  Iris,"  haying  chromo-lithographic  illustra- 
tions, representing  Yarious  subjeets  of  Indian  Life  and  Wild  Soenery, 
printed  in  eloTon  colors.  This  volume  was  so  much  admired  in  England, 
that  the  Queen  ordered  a  dozen  copies  for  her  own  household,  expressing 
by  letter  to  the  agent  in  London,  her  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  was  illustrated,  and  saying,  <Hhat  it  was  the  prettiest  book  she  had 
seen  from  America,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

The  firm  who  executed  the- above  works  now  conduct  business  under  the 
style  of  P.  S.  Duval  &  Son.  The  senior  is  now,  we  believe,  the  oldest  es- 
tablished Lithographic  Printer  in  the  city.  Mr.  S.  C.  Duval,  the  son,  is 
ftlso  an  accomplished  Lithographer,  having  just  completed  a  three  years' 
practice  in  some  of  the  principal  establishments  of  Paris.  Among  the 
numerous  works  recently  executed  by  this  firm,  we  might  mention  a  large 
and  beautiful  view  of  Baltimore,  in  1752,  printed  in  colors;  a  book  of  speci- 
mens for  Messrs.  Cornelius  &  Baker,  containing  Drawings  printed  in  colors 
of  the  principal  styles  of  Chandeliers  ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  plates  for 
a  Government  report  of  the  Pacific  Rail-road  and  Mexican  Boundary. 

The  art  of  Photographic  Drawing  on  Lithographic  Stone  has  been  at- 
tempted by  this  firm  with  probabilities  of  success.  The  process  is  simple, 
and  much  more  economical  than  drawing  on  stone. 

The  art  of  transferring  Plate  Engravings  to  stone,  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  publication  of  Maps,  Outline  Drawings,  &c.,  was  introduced,  it  is 
said,  into  this  city  by  Mr.  F.  Boubquin,  who,  for  a  long  period,  occupied 
the  position  of  foreman  in  Mr.  Duval's  establishment.  To  this  day  he  has 
few  if  any  equals  in  the  art.  An  Isothermal  Map,  lithographed  by  him  for 
Blodgett's  Climatology,  is  equal  in  delicacy  and  accuracy  to  copper-plate. 
The  firm  with  which  he  is  connected,  Messrs.  F.  Boubquin,  6c  Co.,  have 
executed  for  this  work  the  view  of  the  Bridesburg  Machine  Works. 

Another  Lithographic  establishment,  in  this  city,  includes  and  represents 
a  combination  of  master-artists.  We  refer  to  that  of  T.  L^OHEfLOA^*^  &  d^.^ 
aad  F.  Maras,  609  CbeBtnnt  street     The  duties  are  bu\)^\V\^^^^\)a\ 

Mr,  Thkodorm  Lmonuardt,  whose  skill  as  a  lA\]ho|^rtii^\i«t  \%^^V\xa^^ 
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all  the  counties  in  Maine,  and  others  of  the  New  England  States, 
have  been  execated  in  this  city  ;  and  one  firm  in  Philadelphia  has 
the  contract  for  making  a  Map  of  the-  State  of  New  York,  in 
which  $50,000  has  already  been  expended.  The  prodact  amounts 
to  about  $400,000  annually. 

9.  Envelopes.  The  British  Post-office  Statistics  state,  that 
in  1850,  three  hundred  and  forty-seyen  millions  of  letters  were 
posted,  and  of  this  large  number  three  hundred  millions  were  in- 
closed in  Envelopes.  In  this  city,  many  millions  of  letters  are 
mailed  annually ;  hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  manufacture  of 
Envelopes  must  necessarily  have  some  importance.  There  are 
now  four  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  the  largest 
having  five  machines  for  folding  and  gumming,  each  of  which  can 
turn  out  eighteen  thousand  Envelopes  a  day :  though,  of  course, 
the  full  power  is  seldom  exerted.  Not  only  |ilain,  but  embossed 
and  enameled  Envelopes  are  made ;  and  one.  firm  makes  twenty 
sizes  and  styles. 

in  this  and  other  cities,  has  special  charge  of  the  Engraving  Departmoil 
He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  execution  of  Bonds,  Diplomas,  Certificates 
of  Deposit,  Checks,  Notes,  Drafts,  and  all  other  mercantile  work,  having  no 
superior  in  this  line.  His  productions  with  the  Ruling-machine  are  elegant 
in  design,  and  have  been  in  many  cases  pronounced  equal  to  copper. 

F.  Mabas,  who  hfis  had  twenty-two  years  experience  in  the  leading  es- 
tablishments of  Europe,  and  who  is  well  known  in  London  and  Paris  as  a 
first-class  artist,  personally  superintends  all  the  artistical  branches  and  the 
color  printing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Camp,  celebrated  as  a  practical  printer,  and  transferrer  fh>m 
Stone,  Steel,  and  Copper  Plates,  leads  the  Printing  Department  His  pro- 
ductions are  esteemed  perfect  by  the  principal  artists ;  and  in  combination 
with  the  above-named  gentlemen,  contributes  largely  to  the  reputation  and 
excellence  of  these  establishments.  *  In  union  there  is  strength." 

Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair  has  executed  some  yery  fine  Lithographic  En- 
gravings for  the  Harpers  and  other  publishers ;  and  Messrs.  Waonmr  and 
McGuiQAN,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal,  have  had  a  good  share  of  Government 
and  other  work,  which  they  have  executed  in  a  masterly  style. 

Mrs.  BowEN  continues  the  establishment  of  her  late  husband,  a  oel- 
•brated  Lithographic  Engraver  in  the  department  of  Natural  History; 
uid  M.  H.  Tbaubel,  and  others,  execute  Lithographic  Engravings  of  great 
fxcelJenoe. 
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The  product  of  the  Book  Manufactare,  and  its  kindred  branches, 
is  stated  approximately  as  follows : — 

Type-Metal,  Type  Founding,  and  Stereotyping,       ....  $660,000 

Printing — ^Book  andJob,  (including  Fancy  Printing,)     ...  1,188,000 

Printing  Inks, 160,090 

Paper,              1,260,000 

Book  Binding,  including  Blank  Books  and  Marble  Paper»        -        -  1,230,000 

BngraTing — Wood  and  Steel,  and  Lithography,      ....  670,000 

Maps, 400,000 

Fancy  Stationery  and  Envelopes,    .......  160,000 

Total, $6,693,000 

V. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

The  mannfaetore  of  Boots  and  Shoes  would  be  treated  by  Flay- 
fair  as  a  subdivision  of  the  general  subject  of  Wearing  AppareL 
Those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  machine,  invented  by  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  which  will  peg  a  Boot  or  Shoe,  two  rows  on  each  side, 
in  three  minutes,  and  cut  its  own  pegs,  might  be  disposed  to  clas- 
sify the  trade  with  Stationery.  But  within  the  last  few  years,  so 
great  an  advance  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  pedology,  and  so 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  mechanism  expediting 
the  manufacture,  that  it  is  entitled  to  distinct  and  separate  consider- 
ation ;  and,  as  respects  first-class  Boot-makers,  particularly  those 
of  Philadelphia,  there  is  now  neither  wit  nor  justice  in  compar- 
ing them  to  their  predecessors  in  the  time  of  Simon  of  Joppa, 
nor  in  ranking  them,  as  some  one  has  done,  among  the  great 
scourges  of  humanity. 

The  chief  seats,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  Wholesale  Manu- 
facture of  Boots  and  Shoes,  are  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  former  makes  cheap,  common  work  its  specialty — the  latter, 
fine  Boots  and  Shoes,  particularly  Ladies'  Shoes.  The  former 
has  had  the  advantage  of  Boston  enterprise  in  scattering  broad- 
cast the  particulars  of  its  industry  ;  the  latter  has  produced  annu- 
ally an  equal  product  of  really,  though  not  nominally,  cheaper 
work ;  but  has  taken  such  precautions  to  guard  the  secret  that  but 
few  persons  have  even  accidentally  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Edward 
Young  has  made  the  manufacture,  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
BBDJects  of  thorough  inrestigation  for  this  volume,  Wi^  \Xi^  ^Ol- 
Jow/ng  extract  from  his  report  exhibits  its  preseiit  wwitfv^^ 


Men's  Dress  Boots — Fitting,    - 

Crimping, 
Bottoming, 
Heeling, 


Total,      ....... 

Ladies  fine  heel  Gaiters — Catting, 

Binding,  Jk:., 
Making, 

Total, $1  36      « 

There  are  about  7,000  men  employed,  equal  to  the  constant  labor  of 

6,000— a7erage  wages  $6  per  week  for  50  weeks,  or  $300  each,  $1,500,000 

2,000  females,  not  fully  employed,  averaging  $100  per  annum,  200,000 
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With  respect  to  the  repntation  of  Philadelphia  Shoes,  I  first 
heard  of  it  while  traveling  in  the  Sonth.  I  noticed  that  a  Pe- 
tersbarg  retailer  offered  his  customers  '  Great  inducements  I 
Miles'  celebrated  Boots  only  eight  dollars  a  pair.'  As  I  had 
heard  of  Boots  in  New  England  for  something  less  than  that  per 
pair,  I  was  led  to  inquire  who  Mr.  Miles  was,  and  received  an  ac- 
count, which  was  amply  confirmed  when  I  recently  visited  his  es- 
tablishment on  Fourth  street  An  inspection  of  his  work  profoundly 
impressed  me  with  the  sagacity  of  the  Petersburg  merchant. 

The  results  of  an  extended  personal  examination  and  inquiry 
into  the  manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  in  Philadelphia,  are 
these.     In  the  first  place,  the  quaMty  is  most  superior.     This  su- 
periority  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  advantage  which  the 
manu&cturers  have  in  this  market  for  purchasing  leather  and   j 
skins — sole-leather,   calf,  goat,  and  sheep-skins    and    especially   j 
for  obtaining  morocco,  of  which  they  have  the  first  choice  from    { 
the  large  stock  made  in  this  city;— and  can  also  obtain  them  in 
such  quantities  as  they  desire.     Secondly,  to  the  skill  of  the 
workmen.     A  large  number  of  the  journeymen  are  foreigners, 
chiefly  Germans,  many  of  whom  are  first-class  workmen. 

Some  of  the  work  in  both  branches  excels  any  I  have  seen, 
of  either  European  or  American  make.     The  character  of  the    ^ 
work  may  be  judged  by  the  following  scale  of  prices,  paid  by    ; 
the  best  houses  for  making — 


Total  Wages, $1,70^^,000 

la  additioD,  there  are  165  Sewing  M.aoViUie&  Vo.  coiiti\Aii[iV.\]A%. 
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Making  Men's  wear^  and  making  Women's  wear,  are  distinct 
tranches ;  althoogh  several  are  engaged  in  both,  having,  hovr- 
ver,  separate  establishments.  The  nieh's  men,  and  ivomen^s 
fien,  as  the  workmen  are  distingaished,  have  separate  organissa- 
ions,  and  neither  know  nor  mingle  with  each  other.  Which  is 
he  higher  caste  we  do  not  know — gallantry  wonld  say  the  toomen^s 
len.  Besides,  they  are  the  most  nnmerons,  there  being  forty-two 
nndred  of  the  latter  to  twenty-eight  hundred  of  the  former. 
%e  average  wag^s  is  about  the  same  in  each  branch — some  earn- 
ig  but  $6  per  week,  while  superior  and  fast  workmen  obtain  $8 
»  $10,  and  occasionally  $12  per  week.  It  is  generally  known 
\ukt  the  work  is  cut  in  the  establishment,  and  given  out  to  the 
len  who  work  at  their  homes. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Capital  and  Product  are  as  follows : — 

Capital  ioTested  by  the  regular  mannfaoturers,        •>        -        $1,650,000 

Frodueiy  viz, : 

18  Mannfaotnrers,  being  all  those  whose  annual  product 
exceeds  $50,000  per  annum,  make 
$40,000 
30,000 
25,000 


.    $1,689,000 
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ade  in  Prison  and  other  Pablio  Institutions,  about    - 
*•      "  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  PhiFa  dealers,  at  least, 
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Total,  $4,141,000 

The  amount  then  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  made  iu  P\i\l«deV^\s&&, 
:eaede,  it  will  be  seen,  four  millionB  of  doUan  asi\iii8&jt  ^"^^ 
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more  in  vcUue,  thoagh  not  in  number  of  padrs,  than  the  whole 
production  of  Lynn,  where  shoes  are  supposed  to  gprow  sponta- 
neously. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  large  number  whose 
operationfii  though  in  the  aggregate  important,  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained.  They  are  known  by  a  term,  more  expressive  than 
euphonious,  '*  garret  bossee,"  who  employ  from  one  to  twelve  men 
each ;  and  having  but  little  capital,  make  Boots  and  Shoes  in 
their  own  rooms,  and  sell  them  to  jobbers  and  retailers. in  small 
quantities  at  low  rates,  for  cash.  One  retailer,  who  sells  $20,000 
worth  per  annum,  buys  three  fourths  of  his  stock  from  these  makers. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article,  in  Philadelphia,  owing  to  supe- 
rior facilities,  could  be  greatly  extended  if  the  jobbers  had  more 
of  the  amor  palricB,  and  would  purchase  Philadelphia-made  work 
instead  of  the  Eastern  made,  the  sales  of  which  in  this  city  annually 
amount  to  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  ;  but^  unfortunately,  the 
latter  affords  more  profit.  As  consumers,  too,  we  are  not  blame- 
less ;  for  were  we  willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  Phila- 
delphia work,  instead  of  a  dollar  or  two  for  Yankee-made,  which 
appear  to  be  leather-soled,  but  which  two  weeks  wear  may  dis- 
cover to  be  paper,  this  branch  of  industry  would  be  doubled. 
Recently,  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  compete  with  the  East- 
em  in  price,  at  the  same  time  excelling  them  in  quality.  One 
maker  in  particular,  with  great  tact  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  this  branch,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  selling  a 
better  article  at  the  same  price  as  the  best  Eastern  Boots  and 
Shoes.  As  a  specimen,  his  leather  Boots  for  women,  at  $1,  is 
superior  to  the  Eastern  made  at  the  same  price — ^with  the  lower 
qualities,  say  at  90  cents,  he  does  not  compete. 

At  another  establishment,  I  noticed  a  very  superior  ar- 
ticle of  grained  hunting  Boots,  made  of  Pennsylvania  leather, 
blacked  on  the  grain  side.  Being  tanned  with  oak-bark,  the  leather 
is  more  pliable,  and  the  Boots  are  almost  impervious  to  water. 
They  are  well  suited  to  the  West  and  South,  where  the  hunter 
has  to  wade  through  water. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Sewing  Machines,  the  manufacture 
of  Gaiter  uppers  has  become  a  distinct  branch,  and  gives  em- 
phyment  to  hundreds  of  females. 
The  entire  trade  of  PhiladelpliVa  m  BooU  wv^%\i<5i^<\si<5^xiK»% 
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City  manafactare  and  Eastern  work,  is  stated  approximately  at 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

VI. 
Brass  and  Copper  KannfiEustnres. 

Of  Brass  there  are  two  principal  varieties,  distinguished  as  Yel- 
low and  Red  Brass.  Yellow  Brass  is  composed  of  seventy  parts 
of  copper,  and  thirty  of  zinc ;  and  Red  Brass  is  prodnced  by  using 
not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Though  these  are  the  pro- 
portions generally  observed,  manufacturers  in  many  instances  adopt 
special  precautions  to  render  the  alloy  homogeneous.  In  Philadel- 
phia, it  is  usual  for  the  workers  in  brass  to  procure  the  materials 
and  compound  their  own  metal — the  manufacture  of  Pig  Brass,  as 
a  general  rule,  being  limited  to  inferior  qualities,  made  from  scraps 
and  filings  from  the  shops.  There  are  at  least  four  concerns  in 
Philadelphia  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  known 
as  brass  smelters  and  refiners. 

The  uses  and  applications  of  Brass  are  so  numerous,  that 
while  its  manufactures  are  extremely  important,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  them  in  their  details.  In  the  production  of  orna- 
mental brass-work,  and  especially  in  that  department  distinguished 
as  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  Gas  Fixtures,  the  manufacturers 
of  Philadelphia  are  declared,  by  the  best  foreign  judges,  to  have 
no  superiors  in  the  world.  (See  Lamps,  &c.)  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  who  convert  it  into  various  Military^  Odd-Fellows, 
Firemen^Sj  and  Theatrical  Ornaments^  and  other  light  and  artis- 
tic forms.  At  one  establishment,  that  of  Samuel  Croft,  Sheet 
Brass  is  made  quite  extensively,  though  less  so  than  we  should 
think  the  demand  would  justify.  Bells  of  every  description,  from 
the  smallest  to  a  full  chime,  are  made  by  one  firm  extensively,  and 
by  three  others  to  some  extent.  Several  foundries  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  making  castings  in  brass,  of  every  kind  of  article  that 
may  be  ordered,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  either  for  brass- 
workers  and  finishers  who  finish  up  the  foundry  products,  or  for  use 
in  connection  with  other  manufactures.  Brass  is  used  largely  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Marine  Engines  and  Locomotives,  and  in  Ship- 
work.     CastiDgB  of  this  description  are  Bup\A\ft4  Yi'^  \Xife  \wiw^«^ 

to  a  large  amount;  while  many    of    the  etv^ii^  Wkfti  \ftQ»v^^ 
15 
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bailders  have  Brass  foundries  as  a  part  of  their  works.  An- 
other form  in  which  Brass  is  largely  ased»  in  connection  with 
steam  apparatus,  is  the  manufacture  of  Qauges,  &c.  One 
brass-founder,  Mr.  M.  A.  Dod^e,  gives  special  attention  to  mould- 
ing Steam  and  Water  Ganges  for  boilers,  and  oU-<iup8  of  peculiar 
construction,  for  Locomotive  and  Steam-Engines.  Messrs.  Hook 
&  Pritchard  are  engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brass  Boxes,  or  ComposUion  Bearings,  for  cars,  &c.  One  firm 
in  Kensington  make,  yearly,  many  tons  of  Composition  Nails  and 
Spikes,  for  copper  sheathing  and  other  copper  work;  besides 
Budder  Braces,  Pirdles,  Dove  Tails,  Side  Light8,-Ventilator8, 
Fori  Hinges,  and  other  ship-joiners'  castings,  and  Castings  far 
machinery  generally — the  two  branches  constituting  their  prin- 
cipal business.  They  make  besides  Bells  of  all  sizes,  and  Carriage 
and  Harness  Mountings,  &c.  Brass  Gun  Mountings  constitute  a 
principal  item  in  the  business  of  one  shop ;  and  another  is  occu- 
pied principally  in  producing  Brass  Tubing,  or  tubes  for  Philo- 
sophical, Optica],  Mathematical,  and  other  instruments,  as  Teles- 
copes, Spy-glasses,  Cameras,  Air-pumps,  &c.,  &c.,  requiring  the 
same  nice  polish  interiorly  as  externally.  Hose  Screws  and 
Branch  Pipes,  (for  house  and  garden  hose),  employ,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  another  manufacturer.  Brass  Book  mountings  and  or- 
namenls,  as  Locks,  Clasps,  Bands,  &c.,  of  superior  quality,  are 
made  by  several  different  persons,  and  form  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  at  least  one  manufacturer.  Castors,  for  furniture,  are 
made  to  a  limited  amount  by  at  least  three  persons,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  but  they  complain  that  our  dealers  do  not  sustain 
our  own  manufacturers. 

Besides  four  Lamp  and  Chandelier  establishments,  there  are 
several  smaller  ones,  that  make  Lamps  of  every  variety  for  do- 
mestic use,  chiefly  of  brass  ;  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  various 
patent  oils,  and  other  illuminating  substances,  besides  common 
oils,  &c.  Moulds  of  great  variety,  as  for  dentists,  bottle-makers, 
and  for  pressing  Sperm  or  Adamantine  candles,  for  pattern-mak- 
ers, confectioners,  Ac,  are  made  by  several.  Locks,  Keys,  Door 
Plates  and  Knobs,  Hinges,  Fenders,  Andirons,  Fire  Irons,  Candle* 
sticks;  and  the  nameless  varieties  of  Vious^-keeping  articles  in 
brass,  as  Pans,  Kettles,  Coa\-\iod8,  &c.,  «LTti  w^wcVj  qx  qjo^Xa  ^ 
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made  here  to  some  extent  at  least.  Bat  the  distinctive  feature  of 
this  department  of  industry,  as  respects  this  city,  is  the  mann- 
facture  of  Brass  Cocks.  This  branch  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  it — and  there 
are  several  quite  extensively — occupy  a  prominent  and  leading 
position. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Brass  Works,"  Wiler  &  Moss,  proprietors, 
are  occupied  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  Stair  Bods,  This 
firm,  it  is  believed,  are  more  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  Stair  Rods, 
and  their  appendages,  they  manufacture  Brass  Mouldings,  Brass 
Nails,  Trunk  Bands  of  all  widths.  Step  Plates,  Curtain  Tubing, 
Curtain  Wires,  Ac,  of  every  description.  They  are  also  the 
patentees  of  a  cheap  and  useful  article  for  lighting  gas,  known  as 
the  "  Patent  Taper  Holder,"  of  which  they  have  already  sold  to 
an  amount  exceeding  $10,000.  The  Patent  Holder  is  made  of 
brass,  rolled  like  a  tube,  with  a  turned  handle  ;  and  so  constructed, 
that  the  wax-taper  is  slipped  in,  or  thrown  out,  at  pleasure.  In 
these  works  56,000  lbs.  of  sheet  brass,  and  70,000  lbs.  of  hoop 
iron,  were  consumed  during  last  year. 

The  miscellaneous  articles  in  brass,  made  in  Philadelphia,  it 
will  thus  be  perceived,  are  quite  numerous ;  nevertheless,  there  cer- 
tainly is  room  for  very  considerable  extension  of  the  manufacture. 
Brass  Wire  is  not  made,  to  our  knowledge  ;  besides  many  other 
articles  that  form  prominent  items  in  the  industry  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.  The  locality  we  think  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
enterprising.  Intermingled  as  Brass  work  is  with  Iron  Founding, 
Gas  Fitting,  Plumbing,  Ac,  scarcely  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  annual  product ;  but  the  mean  of  esti- 
mates, by  experienced  men,  gives  a  result  of  $830,000  per  annum. 

Copper,  like  Brass,  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes — 
its  principal  use  being  the  manufacture  of  Brewing  Coppers, 
Sugar  Cans,  Teaches,  Clarifiers,  Evaporators,  and  every  article 
used  for  making  or  refining  Sugar ;  Stills  for  turpentine,  alcohol, 
&c. ;  Pumps,  Dye  Kettles,  Mineral  Water  Apparatus,  Bath  Heat- 
ers, Drying  Machines  for  manufacturers.  It  is  also  used  largely 
hf  Locomotire  and  StatioDary  Engine  baWdeis,  aw^  \i^  ^\\i\s^^T^ 
and  Gas  Fitters;  and  for  lining  Bath  Tuba,  w\i  %&  «.>a^s»  ^^t 
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Tinning,  &c.  The  department  of  Goppersmithing,  in  which  the 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  excel,  is  the  production  of  heary 
Copper  work  for  Sugar  Refiners  and  Sugar  Planters.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  at  least  one  of  the  establishments  in  this  branch  is 
nnequaled  in  extent  and  quality  of  workmanship  by  any  similar 
one  in  the  Union.  The  annual  product  in  Copper,  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  about  |400,000  per  annum.  . 

VII. 
Brewing—Ale,  Porter,  and  Lager  Beer. 

ALE    AND    PORTER. 

"Beer,"  says  the  author  of  the  *' Picture  of  Philadelphia^  in 
1811,"  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  "was  brewed  in  Philadelphia 
for  several  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  soon  after 
peace,  the  more  substantial  Porter  was  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Hare.  Until  within  three  or  four  years  the  consumption 
of  that  article  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  now  the  table-drink  of 
every  family  in  easy  circumstances.  The  quality  of  it  is  truly  ex- 
cellent :  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  any  of  London,  the  usual  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  would  undervalue  it^  because,  as  it  regards 
wholesome  qualities  and  palatableness,  it  is  much  superior ;  no 
other  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  than  malt,  hops, 
and  pure  water.  A  fair  experiment  has  shown,  that  even  so  far 
back  as  1790,  Philadelphia  Porter  bore  the  warm  climate  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  came  back  uninjured.  In  1807,  orders  were  given  by 
the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  after  tasting  some  of  it  taken  out  as 
stores,  for  sixty  hogsheads.  Within  a  few  years  Pale  Ale  of  the 
first  quality  was  brewed,  and  justly  esteemed — being  light, 
sprightly,  and  free  from  that  bitterness  which  distinguishes 
Porter." 

The  reputation  of  Philadelphia  Ale  has  but  strengthened  with 
the  lapse  of  years ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Malt  liquors  made 
in  Philadelphia  take  precedence  in  every  market  in  the  Union. 
The  qualities  for  which  they  are  distinguished  are  purity,  bril- 
liancy of  color,  richness  of  flavor,  and  non-liability  to  deteriora- 
tion in  warm  countries — qualities,  the  result  in  part  of  the  pecu- 
I/ar  characteristica  of  the  SchuyMW  vj«A.er — \w^wlii^  Uve  intelli- 
gence,  care  and  experience  of  out  bx^^^T^,  eoxv^oVii^^  \ft  \Xv^  \isft. 
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of  apparatus  possessing  all  the  best  modern  improyements  made  in 
England  and  in  this  country. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  adopted  in  the  man- 
ufacture : — 

Preparatory  to  the  process  of  Brewing,  the  barley  is  converted 
into  malt  This  method  consists  of  four  processes,  viz. :  steep- 
ing, couching,  flooring,  and  kiln-drying.  Great  care  is  taken, 
and  no  expense  is  spared,  to  secure  the  best  grain  from  this  and 
the  adjoining  States.  .The  grain  is  first  steeped  in  water  con- 
tained in  wooden  or  stone  cisterns ;  the  water  being  frequently 
drawn  off  and  a  fresh  quantity  supplied,  to  cleanse  the  grain. 
When  sufficiently  saturated  to  admit  of  its  being  crushed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger,  it  is  then  drained  of  the  water,  and 
spread  over  a  cement  floor  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
and  left,  with  occasional  taming,  until  it  sprouts. 

In  the  process  of  germination,  a  peculiar  azotized  substance  is 
evolyed,  called  diastase,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  agent  in  con- 
verting starch  into  dextrine,  and  ultimately  into  saccharine.  The 
maltster  continues  to  turn  the  barley,  at  intervals,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  growth,  upon  the  floors.  When  the  barley  has 
sufficiently  sprouted,  a  stage  determined  by  the  sweet  taste  and 
the  chalky  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  grain,  it  is  dried  rapidly, 
in  order  to  retain  the  starchy  matter,  which,  in  a  long  growth  of  the 
sprouts  and  rootlets,  would  be  wasted.  This  drying  is  done  in  kilns ; 
here  the  heat  destroys  the  germ  of  the  grain,  expels  the  moisture, 
and  converts  it  into  a  sweet  and  friable  grain  called  malt.  It  is 
then  passed  through  a  cylindrical  sieve,  separating  it  from  all 
stones,  beans,  straws,  &c. ;  and  subsequently  crushed  by  rollers. 
When  the  brewing  is  commenced,  the  ground  malt  is  conducted 
into  a  large  vat,  infused  in  heated  water,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
by  a  machine  adapted  for  the  purpose :  there  it  remains  at  rest 
until  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  then  drained  into 
boiling  coppers,  additional  water  being  sprinkled  upon  the  grain 
until  the  saccharine  is  extracted,  which  is  ascertained  by  an  instru- 
ment called  the  Sacchcurometer.  In  these  boiling  coppers  the  clear 
extract,  or  wort,  is  boiled  with  hops,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
to  it  an  aromatic,  bitter  flavor,  and  the  properly  o^\L<fc^\W!k^^VOcL- 

oat  injarjr,     Tbia  aecom plished,  it  is  drained  \n^o  Avtf^o^  ^^ea^'^, 
16* 
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and  cooled  (by  an  apparatus  called  a  Refrigerator),  to  the  tern* 
peratnre  at  which  the  brewer  desires  the  fermeDtation  to  commence. 
Thence  it  is  conducted  into  a  vat,  and  mixed  with  yeast  of  a 
previous  brewing,  winte  the  fermentation  is  carried  on.  This 
process  continues  from  three  to  five  days,  during  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fermenting  body  rises,  and  a  rapid  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  To  prevent  the  creation  of  too 
high  a  temperature,  which  would  cause  acidity  of  the  worts,  it  is 
racked  off  from  the  fermenting  vats  into  puncheons  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  capacity,  where 
it  purges  itself  of  its  yeast.  The  fermentation  being  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  Ale  or  Porter  perfectly  clear,  the  sediment  or 
yeast  remaining  settles  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  racked  off  from  the 
puncheon  into  casks  of  convenient  size  for  use,  or  stored  in  large 
cedar  vats  for  future  consumption. 

There  are  now  nine  extensive  Brewers  of  Ale  and  Porter  in 
Philadelphia,  viz. :  Massey,  Collins  &  Co.,  FREDSiiJOK  Gaul, 
Robert  Smith,  W.  .C.  Rudman,  Robert  Newlin,  Gray  & 
Stalby,  Dithmar  &  BuTZ,  W.  B.  Taylor,  and  James  Moore. 
The  oldest  Brewery  in  this  city  is  probably  that  upon  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Carpenter  streets,  which  was  built  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  by  William  Gray,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  most  noteworthy  Brewery  is  probably  that  belonging 
to  Massey,  Coluns  &  Co.,  situated  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Tenth  and  Filbert  sts. ;  it  was  originally  erected  by  the  formers  of 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties.  Pa.,  and  purchased  from  them  by 
the  Brewers'  Association  of  Philadelphia ;  they  subsequently  sold 
the  establishment  to  M.  L.  Dawson,  a  member  of  the  Association, 
and  whose  ancestors  had  been  prominent  Brewers  for  a  period  of 
eighty  years.  Poultney  &  Massey,  the  predecessors  of  the  pres- 
ent firm,  in  the  year  1855,  greatly  enlarged  the  buildings,  which 
have  recently  been  increased  by  the  present  owners.  The  build- 
ings, as  now  erected,  form  a  hollow  square  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  each  way,  making  an  extent  of  buildings  of  six  hundred 
feet,  seven  stories  in  height,  with  extensive  cellars  and  vaults 
underneath  the  whole,  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  which  are  furnished 
with  J&rge  vata  containing  from  two  \\nx\dt«d  to  fo\]x  liundred  bar- 
rels  ^ach,  and  safficient  for  the  storage  oi  ietv  \X\oxk.«wv^  \i^TT^%  ^'^ 
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Ale  and  Porter.  Their  Brewing  Apparatus  has  been  put  up  within 
the  past  three  years,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  description  ; 
comprising  large  Mash  Tabs,  capable  of  brewing  nine  hundred 
bushels  of  malt  daily ;  boiling  Coppers  heated  by  means  of  steam- 
pipes;  large  Coolers,  and  Refrigerators,  and  Fermenting  Tuns, 
the  capacity  of  the  latter  being  forty-five  thousand  gallons.  At- 
tached  to  the  Brewery  are  malt-houses,  which  are  designed  for 
the  malting  of  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  barley.  From 
Beventy-five  to  one  hundred  men  are  employed  about  the  estab- 
lishment. The  firm  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Pale  and  Amber  Ales,  and  Porter,  for  draught  and  bottling; 
Brown  Stout,  and  XX  Ale,  for  all  the  markets  upon  the  coast, 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  also  for  the  numerous  markets  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America. 

The  greatest  cleanliness  is  required  in  this  establishment; 
every  cask  returned  to  the  Brewery  being  unheaded,  scalded,  and 
scmbbed  with  hickory  brooms  by  hand ;  and  lime  is  used  fre- 
quently to  pnrify  the  utensils. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  Brewing  of  Ale  and  Porter  is 
$1,500,000,  and  the  annual  product  exceeds  one  million  of  dollars. 

2.    LAGER    BEER. 

The  manufacture  of  Lager  Beer  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  eighteen  years  ago,  from  Bavaria,  where  the  process 
of  brewing  it  was  kept  secret  for  a  long  period.  Its  reception 
was  not  a  very  cordial  or  welcome  one  ;  and  abont  twelve  years 
elapsed  before  its  use  became  at  all  general.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  consumption  has  increased  so  enormously^ 
not  merely  among  the  German  population,  but  among  the  natives, 
that  its  manufacture  forms  an  important  item  of  productive  in- 
dustry. The  superior  quality  of  that  made  in  Philadelphia  has, 
no  doubt,  increased  the  demand,  and  by  diminishing  to  some  ex- 
tent the  use  of  fiery  liquor,  has  effected  partial  good.*    Lager 

♦  The  following  report  by  »*  Our  Reporter,"  contains  some  important  facts. 

"Sib  :  Yon  entrnstecl  the  investigation  of  the  Lager  Beer  manufacture  to 
one  who  wants  ererj  essential  qualification  for  the  task.     I  can   neither 
speak  Oermas,  CBt  Sanerknut,  nor  drink  Lager.    BefoTQ  \]lti^«t\.<«\l\tv^  ^^ 
eommiaaion,  I  wished  to  atfoertainformy  own  satififaet\Qii,  nW^ioviV.  ^Tti^'Cvc;^ 
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ngDifies  "kept,"  or  "on  hand;"  sod  Lager  Beer  is  eqaWalent 
to  "  beer  in  store."  It  can  be  made  from  the  same  cereals  from 
which  other  malt  liqoors  are  made ;  bot  barley  is  the  grain  gen- 
erally ased  in  this  coantry.  The  processes  resemble  those  of 
brewing  Ale  and  Porter,  with  some  points  of  difference,  and  the 
brewing  generally  forms  a  separate  and  distinct  bosiness. 

experiment,  whether  Lager  Beer  will  intoxicate.  I  proeored  the  evidenee 
before  the  King's  Coantj  Circuit  Court  (Bnx^jn),  and  the  following  sy- 
nopsis of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defense  satisfied  me,  at  least,  if 
not  the  Jury.  One  German  testified,  *  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  drank 
fifteen  pint  glasses  before  breakfast  in  order  to  gire  him  an  appetite.'  An- 
other, Mr.  Philip  Koek,  testified  that  *  once,  upon  a  bet,  he  drank  a  keg  of 
Lager  Beer,  containing  seren  and  a  half  gallons,  or  thirty  quarts,  within 
two  hours,  and  felt  no  intoxicating  effects  afterward.  He  frequently  drank 
sixty,  scYenty,  eighty,  and  ninety  pint  glasses  in  a  day — did  it  as  a  ususl 
thing  when  he  was  ** flush." '  Others  testified  to  drinking  from  twenty  to  fifty 
glasses  in  a  day.  One  witness  testified  to  seeing  a  man  drink  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pint  glasses  in  a  sitting  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  walked  straight 
Dr.  James  B.  Chilton,  chemist,  testified  to  analynng  Lager  Beer,  and  found 
it  to  contain  three  and  three  quarters  to  four  per  cenL  of  alcohol,  and  did 
not  think  it  would  intoxicate  unless  drank  in  extraordinary  quantities.  *  He 
had  analyzed  cider  and  found  it  to  contain  nine  per  cent,  alcohol ;  claret, 
thirteen  per  cent ;  brandy,  fifty  per  cent. ;  Madeira  wine,  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  Sherry  wine,  eighteen  per  cent' 

**  Lager  Beer  was  first  introduced  into  Philadelphia  in  1840,  by  a  Mr. 
Wagner,  who  afterward  left  the  city.  It  was  a  lighter  article  than  that  now 
used.  The  first  who  made  the  real  Lager  was  Geo.  Manger,  better  known  as 
*Big  George,'  who,  in  October,  1844,  had  a  small  kettle  in  one  comer  of  the 
premises  still  occupied  by  him  in  New  street,  above  Second.  The  beer  used 
in  the  winter  is  lighter,  and  may  be  drawn  fire  or  six  weeks  after  brewing ; 
but  the  real  Lager  is  made  in  cold  weather,  has  a  greater  body — that  is, 
more  malt  and  hops  are  used — and  is  first  drawn  about  the  first  of  May.  It 
is  much  improred  by  age  and  by  keeping  in  a  cool  place.  When  first  drawn 
it  is  five  months  old ;  and  as  it  is  usually  made  in  December,  it  is  ten  months 
old  when  the  last  is  drawn.  The  raults  are  probably  the  most  interesting 
*  sights*  connected  with  the  business.  The  firm  that  constructed  the 
first  rault  is  that  of  Engel  &  Wolf — a  firm  that  ranks  among  the  most 
extensire,  accommodating,  and  enterprising  of  our  brewers.  The  Tanlts 
are  built  in  the  Ticinity  of  Lemon  Hill,  near  the  Schuylkill,  and  consist  of 
■olid  stone  exterior  walls.  These  are  subdivided  by  brick  partitions 
h»to  eeUmrs  or  Taaltfl  of  about  twenty  b^  torij  feet^  and  communicate 
wjtk  BMcb  otb^r  by  a   door  large  enou^Yi  \o  tL^ioit  k  Y&nf3iift«&\  v^  ^^s^a 
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There  are  now  about  thirty  brewers  of  Lager  Beer  io  Philadel- 
phia, having  a  capital  employed  of  $1,200,000. 

The  Statistics  of  the  entire  Brewing  business  in  Philadelphiai 
for  1857,  are  as  follows  : — 

Product. 

Ale,  Porter,  and  Brown  Stout,  170,000  barrels,  averaging  $6,       -  $1,020,000 

Lager  Beer,  180,000,                                    **               «          $6,       .  1,080,000 

Other  Beer,  say    ..........  200,000 

Total, --  $2,300,000 

Raw  Material  consumed^  viz, : 

Barley  or  Malt,  750,000  bashels,  at  $1.40,         -        .        .        .  1,050,000 

Hops,  800,000  lbs,  at  15  cents, 120,000 

ToUl, $1,170,000 

The  capital  invested  in  Ale,  Porter,  and  Lager  Beer  brewing, 
including  Malting^  is  $3,050,000 ;  being,  it  will  be  perceived,  a 

is  a  smaller  door  or  aperture,  about  two  feet  square,  barely  sufficient  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  keg. 

**  After  the  brewing  has  commenced,  say  in  December,  unless  cold  weather 
occur  earlier,  the  most  remote  cellar  or  vault  is  filled — the  ground  tier, 
consisting  of  large  casks,  usually  three  rows,  is  placed  on  skids  or  sleepers 
perhaps  a  foot  from  the  ground,  the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit  a  man 
to  walk  between.  On  these  two  rows  of  casks  are  placed ;  and  above  these, 
if  the  vault  is  high  enough,  one  row  of  smaller  casks  or  kegs  are  stowed. 
The  other  vaults  are  filled  in  like  manner.  After  each  is  filled,  the  door  is 
closed,  and  straw,  tan,  and  other  non-conductors  are  placed  to  keep  out  the 
external  heated  air  of  summer.  The  vaults  are  ventilated,  and  the  tempe- 
rature kept  as  low  as  possible.  Should  it  exceed  8^  Reamur,  or  60  Fahren- 
heit, the  beer  spoils.    One  only  is  opened  at  a  time. 

**  Messrs.  Engel  &  Wolf,  before  referred  to,  have  seven  vaults,  in  five  of 
which  60,850  cubic  feet  were  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  The  bottom  of  the  vault  is 
about  forty-five  feet  below  ground.  This  firm  have  an  agency  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  sell  to  nearly  all  the  South,  including  Texas. 

"  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lager  Beer  is  the  flavor  imparted  to  it  by 
the  casks.  The  casks,  previous  to  use,  have  their  interior  completely  coated 
with  resin  ;  this  is  done  by  pouring  a  quantity  of  melted  resin  into  the  cask 
while  the  head  is  out,  and  igniting  it.  After  it  has  been  in  a  blaze  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  head  is  put  in  again,  which  extinguishes  the  blaze,  but  the 
resin  still  remains  hot  and  liquid ;  the  cask  is  then  rolled  about,  so  as  to 
coat  every  part  of  the  interior  with  it;  any  resin  remaining  fluid  is  poured 
out  through  the  bung-hole.  This  resin  imparts  some  of  its  pitchy  flavor 
to  the  beer." 
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larger  amonnt  in  proportion  to  the  product  than  probably  in  any 
other  business.  This  arises  from  the  necessity  of  occupying  large 
plots  of  very  valuable  ground,  from  the  extent  of  the  buildings, 
and  from  the  great  number  of  vats  and  casks  required.  The 
casks  alone,  exclusive  of  vats,  in  use  by  Philadelphia  brewers, 
cost  $320,000. 

VIII. 
Bricks,  Fire-Bricks,  Pottery,  &c. 

The  objects  of  which  Clay  is  the  principal  raw  material  are 
exceedingly  varied  in  their  uses,  as  well  as  in  appearance ;  and 
range  from  the  least  ornamental  to  nearly  the  highest  in  the 
department  of  Art — ^from  Bricks  to  Porcelain,  from  a  Clay  Fur- 
nace to  a  Terra-Cotta  Yase.  Commencing  with  the  least  artistic, 
though  the  most  important,  judging  from  the  extent  of  the  manu- 
facture, we  are  led  first  to  the  consideration  of  Bricks. 

1.  BmoKS.  The  manufacture  of  Bricks,  in  Philadelphia,  is 
carried  on,  like  many  other  important  branches  of  industry,  mainly 
by  individual  enterprise,  the  business  expanding  or  contracting 
according  to  the  current  demand,  without  much  concert  of  action 
between  the  producers,  and  without  any  very  large  establishments, 
at  least  compared  with  those  in  Vienna,  or  even  in  Massachu- 
setts.*   The  statistics  of  the  trade  are  given,  and  its  present 

*  Vienna  has  the  honor  of  containing,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  establishment  for  Brick-making  in  the  world.  The  descrip- 
tion states  that  the  main  factory,  occupying  a  space  of  ground  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  and  three-fourths  English  acres,  has  twenty-four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  of  drying  sheds,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ordinary  Bricks,  and  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  feet 
of  moulding  sheds,  for  the  manufacture  of  Tiles  and  facing  and  ornamental 
Bricks  ;  besides  forty-three  kilns,  calculated  to  burn  forty-five  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Bricks  per  kiln,  or  to  burn  at  one  time  three 
millions  five  hundred  thousand.  There  are  in  connection  with  this  estab- 
lishment, infant  schools  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  children,  a  hospital 
with  fifty -two  beds,  a  tool  workshop,  a  wheelwright  and  carpenter  shop, 
and  great  watering  and  kneading  pits  for  red  and  white  ornamental  Bricks. 
Besides  this,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Miesback,  has  six  other  factories  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  provided  in  the  Buxn^  iptoi^ottloti.  In  1861,  he 
Bupplied  twenty  millions  of  Bricks  for  t\\e  great  t\mxvfe\  tV^QMi^gci  W^'Jk  ^«ai- 
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condition  is  sketched  in  the  following  report  from  a  practical 
Brickmaker ;  and  his  conclusions,  having  been  submitted  to  others 
familiar  with  the  subject,  are  approved. 

**  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  are  about  fifty  Brick  Yards 
within  the  limits  of  the  consolidated  city — say  twenty-five  in  the  south 
end,  and  the  balance  in  the  north  end,  including  Germantown,  and 
across  the  Schuylkill.  Those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  will 
average  two  and  a  half  millions  of  Bricks  a  year  each ;  but  the  fair 
average  for  the  whole  would  be,  I  think,  two  millions  per  year.  About 
thirty  hands  are  employed  in  each  yard — the  men's  wages  ranging  from 
$26  to  $60  per  month  ;  and  the  boys'  wages,  of  whom  there  are  six  to 
eight  in  each  yard,  are  from  $15  to  $20  per  month.  The  prices  of 
common  Bricks  range  from  $6  to  $10  per  thousand,  and  pressed  Brick 
from  $13  to  $18.  It  takes  one  third  of  a  cord  of  wood  to  burn  one 
thousand  Bricks,  and  wood  is  worth  from  $5  to  $6  per  cord.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  each  yard  is  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

"  There  are  few,  if  any,  now  made  here  by  machinery.  Our  Olay  is 
not  adapted  for  machinery.  In  Washington,  where  great  quantities  of 
Bricks  are  made  by  Brick  machines,  they  do  better ;  but  Bricks  thus 
made  are  never  equal  in  quality  to  hand-made  Brick,  which  bring  in 
the  market  $1  per  thousand  more,  and  this  is  about  equal  to  the 
difference  in  cost.  As  to  quality,  Philadelphia  Bricks  rank  as  the 
best  made  in  the  country,  and  those  of  Baltimore  next.  Philadelphia 
has  better  Sand  and  Olay,  which  gives  to  the  Bricks  a  better  color  than 
those  produced  elsewhere.  Yet  Baltimore  Bricks  bring  in  New  York 
a  little  higher  price  than  ours,  because  the  Baltimore  Olay  being  purer, 
and  therefore  stronger,  stands  more  burning,  which  renders  the  Brick 
harder,  and  able  to  bear  transportation  with  less  breakage  and  damage. 
But  they  do  not  look  near  so  well  as  those  of  Philadelphia." 

There  are  at  least  four  yards  in  Philadelphia  that  produce  five 
millions  of  Bricks  per  annum  each,  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 

mering,  on  the  Austrian  railway;  and  filled  another  contract  for  forty  mil' 
Uans  for  pablio  works  in  Vienna  ;  and  these  were  merely  additions  to  the  or- 
dinary make.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  the  establishment,  ivo  Motf- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  ninety. 

The  largest  Brick-making  establishment  in  the  United  States  is  supposed 
to  be  that  located  in  North  Cambridge,  Mass.     When  in  full  operation  it 
produces,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  Bricks  ^er 
daj  or  a  boat  fttenty-four  millions  daring  the  season.     Thft  c\a^  \^  V,?v^^tL  ^totCL^ 
pit  which  is  about  forty  feet  deep,  and  elevated  \ii  a  oat  oii  wi  \tLO«»ft^ 
p/aae  bjr  steam  power.     The  abafting  reaches  a  quarter  ot  a  xaKW 
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regard  the  average  stated  above  as  a  low  one ;  bat  tanuning  it 
to  be  correct,  the  result  is  that  abont  one  handred  millions  of 
common  Bricks,  worth  about  $t 00,000,  are  produced  annually. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  eight  millions  of  fine-pressed  Bricks 
made,  worth  say  $14  per  thousand,  or  $112,000 ;  and  the  total 
product  is  $812,000. 

The  pressed  Bricks  of  Philadelphia  have  a  deservedly  high 
and  extended  reputation.  One  firm,  during  the  last  year,  ex- 
ported to  Cuba  200,000,  and  has  now  150,000  on  hand  ready 
for  shipment ;  and  another  maker  sent,  in  1856,  one  milium  three 
hundred  tfiotisand  to  New  York  city. 

2.  Pirb-Bricks,  Ac.  The  use  of  Fire-Clay  is  comparatively 
of  recent  date,  but  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 
Tt  is  now  employed,  not  merely  for  Fire-Brick,  but  for  Chemical 
Ware,  Drain  Pipes,  Gas-house  Tiles,  &e. 

Philadelphia  has  probably  the  first  established  Fire-Brick  man- 
ufactory in  the  United  States.  The  father  of  Mr.  Abraham  Mil- 
ler, whose  establishment  is  on  Callowhill  street,  commenced  the 
business,  we  are  informed,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  present  Mr.  Miller  was  the  first  manufacturer,  we  under- 
stand, of  the  Clay  Furnace  now  so  largely  used  in  Summer.  There 
are  at  least  three  establishments  that  use  steam  for  grinding  the 
Clay,  viz.,  Messrs.  George  Sweeney  &  Co.,  The  Haywood 
Fire  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  Messrs.  Nbwkumet  & 
Meligk.  Messrs.  Sweeney  &  Co.,  1310  Ridge  Avenue,  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  making  Fire-Brick,  Stove  Linings,  Cylin- 
ders, and  Bakers'  Tile.  This  is  a  reliable  house,  and  well- 
known  to  the  trade.  The  Haywood  Company  have  a  very  exten- 
sive establishment  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
owning  an  extensive  bed  of  superior  Clay,  and  have  machines 
that  will  produce  five  hundred  pieces  of  drain  pipe,  two  feet 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  in  an  hour.  The  concern 
has  produced  some  tubular  or  hollow  Brick,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively manufactured,  we  are  informed,  in  England,  and  by  which 
it  is  said  a  saving  in  brick- work  may  be  effected  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  with  a  reduction  of  twenty-five 
percent,  in  the  quantity  of  mortar,  a\id  a  %\m\lar  saving  in  labor; 
besides  promoting  ventilation  and  freedom  ^tow\  dw£v\»w^^^. 
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Messrs.  Newkxjmxt  &  Meuok,  the  other  firm  referred  to,  are 
extensive  manufacturers  of  Pire-Brick,  Gas-honse  Tiles,  Ac. 
This  firm  has  peculiar  advantages — one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Mel- 
ick,  being  part  owner  of  the  celebrated  Pire-Brick  Clay  deposit, 
at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  whence  the  best  material  is  obtained. 
They  have  two  kilns,  employ  thirty  men,  and  their  works  have  a 
capacity  for  turning  out  a  product  of  $50,000  per  annum.  Gas- 
house  Tiles  are  made  by  them  to  suit  all  the  different  plans  in 
use,  and  of  a  quality  superior,  as  they  claim,  to  any  in  the  TJnited 
States.  Extra  nine-inch  Fire-Brick  are  also  produced,  equal  to 
the  best  English  Bricks.  Though  but  recently  established,  they 
have  supplied  large  orders  from  Cuba  and  different  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  have  every  requisite  facility  for  filling  expedi- 
tiously any  special  demand. 

The  Pottery  art  is  carried  on  by  several  in  the  city — some- 
times in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  Pire-Brick,  and 
by  others  as  a  distinct  business.  Earthenware  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary description,  including  Chemical- ware,  is  made  by  Moro 
Phillips,  at  his  factory,  in  West  Philadelphia;  and  Stoneware 
Jars,  Jugs,  Beer  Bottles,  Ink  Bottles,  and  Stone  Pipe  for  heated 
air,  &c.,  are  made  extensively  by  N.  Spencer  Thomas,  at  a  fac- 
tory adjoining  his  Chemical  works. 

The  General  Manufactures  in  Clay  include,  besides  those  above* 
mentioned.  China-ware,  Artificial  Stone,  Architectural  Decora- 
tions, Cements,  Plasters,  Terra-Cotta,  Scagliola,  Mosaics,  Paving 
Tiles,  Roofing  Tiles,  Draining  Tiles,  and  Drain  Pipes,  Smoking 
Pipes,  ^c.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mosaics, 
are  made  at  least  to  some  extent  in  Philadelphia ;  Tile^,  Pipes, 
A;c.,  are  generally  made  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
Pire-Bricks,  and  have  been  already  referred  to;  Terra-Cotta 
ware^  as  Chimney  Tops,  Garden  and  Hanging  Yases,  Caps  and 
Brackets  for  churches  and  private  dwellings,  glazed  Heating  Pipe, 
is  made  at  several  establishments,  and  to  an  amount  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $100,000  per  annum.  The  manufacturers  claim 
to  make  Terra-Cotta  equal  to  the  imported,  and  at  much  less 
cost.* 

*  The  wBttufaoture  of  Terra-Cotta  wnre  requires  tkCVvk^  ot  ^Ec%*X^>r^V5 
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tt^  of  |9d(>.»»X  kaa  side  nre  pwjwtflnfng  u*  fwif^fii  of  hriag 
■ot  onlj  semi-aaasparoL:,  bos  rerj  s&roa^    Tbe  srad/m  ■■• 

p«Fsa  ^T^xsuxT  wisk  coe  fisropeao.  DeeocuBg  PibuUIb  mad 
CiJOA-vaoev  'v^Kk  ^thi  beea  fasMT^ed  ptafn,  is  done  ia  o«c  »- 
rahiw/iTign':,  de>  ju.  >«ti<rn.t  ej«gtffn.g  1^5,040  per  anam  Of 
Coicmed  Fliuter  aboa»  ^iTtewi  ^oi^oaaofi  Mciela  ue  lude  jva^Tt 
and  eondBBied  pcnapouj  ul  Sckco  wodCr  AreaoKOizal  Dceoea- 
Uons,  aad  ia.  ^  manir^^sirft  cf  ig^xzea.  i&  vru^n.  a  Laz^  hwmw 
B  done  OT  loSaoa.  WTijici?  C^  j^auttntj  Fitggs^  «f  aS  kagdH, 
ace  Bade  hioe  ai  ka«  b j  '»e  ptosoa,  aad  of  tot  g«M»d  qpa&Cf. 
He  has  reecaclj  §«&»  to  Eagiaad  u  pncsTe  ati£cfottaI  aaBBGaaec^ 
aod  iMs  bcuea  of  S^^-i  -n;fcnTjk'::are3>  aov  tot  aull,  will  prob- 
ably 90OI&  be  eueodfsd. 

Tbe  auaeeilaaetxxj  nmramnes  i&  C^j.  of  vU^  ve  bave  aaj 
aeeoon^  aad  iacLBiiaz  Fir  Brin^ks^  voDca  aBOsat  tt> 
balf  sbe  sua,  farftssa  aa  x^x^KJt  prodaec  of  |UI,OiKk. 


**  CoQEpanur  ^-^  «;:a:e  of  tbe  art  of  Cainafe  \mStEm^J^  say 
tbe  LoadoB  Jaras.  ia  th w-  rnon  oa  CaniarH  exbibked  at  tbe 
World's  Fair.  *  of  former  aad  aoc  tctt  dscaiK  tia«&.  vitb  tbat 
of  tbe  pracat.  we  eoossder  tbe  peraeiples  of  baOdiBS'  ia  annj 
respects  creach-  iKprcTe^  and  paroeniuiT  vicb  lefcteacc  to 
iisbcaesB.  asd  a  dae  7?nrd  ^  «trea2^9.  vbicb  b  evviest  in  Cw- 
riaces  ^^f  Bri:isb  naake:  and  e«r<eia."T  di^pIaTed  in  tbooe  coa- 
tribatcd  br  tbe  UaEted  Suces.  vbere  Tbere  is  eooiBaBlr  eMpioycd 
ia  tbe  fOB«cn*.-tk>R  ^  wbeejs.  aad  o-tber  ^arts  rH|airtw  ftieactb 
aod  Mbccess  c^oibcsed.  a  aaciTe  vuod  t  coCaztd  UcborrK  vUrh 
u  adcainblT  adapted  to  tbe  i>anpcwe>     Tbe  Caniaaaa  fitoa  tba 


^KP'w*****  -Tt  ::*  j.i:,£r«  ::  ^  ji:  :*  ^tkll^i  S^ioic-wirc  1  b«s  eke  fvoi-^m  of  th# 
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Continental  states  do  not  exhibit  this  nsefnl  featnre  in  an  equal 
degree.  ** 

Comparing  the  state  of  Carriage  Building  in  varioos  cities, 
states,  and  countries,  it  will  be  found  by  those  who  make  the 
comparison,  that  in  the  art  of  constructing  light  Carriages,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  combining  lightness  with  strength,  and 
attaining  durability  in  conjunction  with  beauty  of  appearance  and 
high  finish,  no  builders,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  ha^e 
been  so  uniformly  successful  as  some  in  Philadelphia.  The  qual- 
ity of  Philadelphia  Carriages  is  indisputably  superior.  It  is 
true  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  carriages  made,  like  Peter 
Pindar's  razors,  to  sell ;  but  we  fearlessly  claim  that  the  general 
quality  is  above  the  ordinary  average,  and  that  those  who  desire 
a  perfect  vehicle,  will  be  likely  to  attain  a  nearer  approximation 
to  perfection  in  this  city  than  they  can  anywhere  else.  The  first- 
class  builders  have  studied,  and  know  to  exactness,  the  proper 
proportions  of  every  part  of  a  vehicle,  and  never  use  more  nor 
less  material  than  is  required.  They  risk  nothing  to  make  it  . 
light ;  nor  add  any  unnecessary  weight  to  give  it  strength.  All 
materials  that  are  in  the  slightest  defective,  or  that  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  purposes  of  a  good  Carriage,  are  promptly 
rejected.  The  leading  and  important  parts  of  a  Carriage,  as  the 
wheels,  axles,  &c.,  are  generally  made  on  the  same  premises,  and 
rigid  supervision  exercised  over  every  part  in  the  construction. 
The  prominent  builders  have  attained  a  high  and  wide-spread 
reputation,  entirely  too  valuable  to  themselves  to  be  risked  lightly 
through  carelessness,  neglect,  or  indifi^erence.  In  addition  to 
unremitting  vigilance,  combined  with  long  experience,  their  efforts 
are  greatly  aided  and  facilitated  by  having  at  hand  the  very  best 
materials,  and  in  being  able  at  all  times  to  command  the  very  best 
workmen.  The  growth  of  hickory,  and  oak,  and  ash,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia,  is  so  superior  for  Carriage  purposes,  that 
we  might  say  without  exaggeration,  that  no  first-class  vehicle  can 
be  built  without  coming  to  this  vicinity  for  the  materials. 

There  are  now  thirty  establishments,  great  and  small,  within 
the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  that  make  pleasure  Carriages.     They 
have  a  capita]  wrested  of  about  $500,000 — empVoy  oti  %a  %:^^\^%^ 
e/£'At  Aatidred  bands,  all  males,  and  torn  out  au  a^vta^g^  a^'^'osaX. 
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prodact  of  $900,000.  About  two  thirdg  of  the  Carriages  made 
arc  for  use  io  the  city,  and  its  Yicinity — the  remainder  being  ex- 
ported to  the  Sooth  and  West,  the  West  India  Islands^  some  to 
New  England,  and  a  few  light  Tehicles  are  sent  every  year  to 
Eorope.  In  many  portions  of  Europe,  Philadelphia  Carriages 
hare  excited  great  attention,  as  wonderfol  specimens  of  combined 
strength  and  lightness;  and  orders  from  Loodon,  Paris,  and 
other  European  capitals,  are  now  Ui  more  fireqnent  and  import- 
ant than  formeriy,  manifesting  a  growing  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican superiority  in  this  branch  of  mannfactnres.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  to  a  Philadelphia  Carriage  a  prixe-medal  was 
awarded  at  the  Worid*s  Fair. 

In  the  constmction  of  Carriages  the  bailders  of  Philadelphia 
either  adhere  to  what  has  receiTed  the  sanction  of  experience,  or 
originate  improTements  for  ihemselTes ;  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  patent  rights  for  improTements  in  Carriages, 
^at  are  now  on  fiSe  in  the  Pateci-oficef  being  adopted  by  any, 
attd  none  in  general  use.  Tbe  designs  oi  light  Carriages  have 
been  made  by  Philadelphians.  per^a$«  to  a  greater  extent  than 
by  any  oiher&  The  **  Gensaaiowa  Wagon,"  whick  satisfies  the 
demand  (or  a  lights  savng.  coQTeak&t,  yet  cheap  rehicie,  had  its 
origin  hex>^  and  its  adraxitagis  a»  every  year  becoming  more 
geneiml^  4^p:>e^daxed.  Tiiest^  re^x^  are  cocsavctcd  to  hold 
foaar«  six.  or  eight  {^rsos^  asd  I^ise  soxhi&g  in  e^ega&ce  and  style 
by  iMS>n»e  ia  site.  Tronixr  Warcv^s.  weichiiar  box  more  than 
ejg)i;y-ivi^  pci&aiis.  ar>f  p;x^tsbly  aa  i^vefidon  of  c«r  bidideis  for 
•^  v>s^^  wv  j;^ocl>i  ;i::u«  wv;^i  vi*^z«siv  ^iK^a  ibe  experiaent  ex- 
<>^  ;!So$«^  v^:;o  cv^c  vVTiiasTJ  ii-e  wi:»  hickc^  of  Moaigomenr 

T^  pc^'ytf  cc  Carr^ape^  r^ie  ^  iris  c£:y  vary  cf  coarse  aiih 
tW  $cy>«  q%&M:y«  axi  i<-4:rvy  c^  ccxunes^jaoa.  TVose  «ar  Pies- 
KM^tiv  P.^a3ta$;«^M<s<»iLs;.  azc  "sxxi  Hke  £:ilk.**  arv  cc«tiy  in 
|iiv^|v>nio«  U""  ;^^  <C-<^:u)kV  ;  wiije  u»c«)e  iiiss  are  saae  for  aac- 
Ma  ^M«  a^r  jO  ^bii^\  Uis;  2^<w  Sxpisxi  omI^sts  Jneqnentiy 
yaK>wiri>  jk^p^  ]kx$  w  :K««ei^  Skic  acue  w  ^v^aix  a  hruer  anfcle 
ilt%iH»|i(ic^  ;iMA  as  Kri^ffccs  cc  S^w  Har<iL.  Or«  maker. 
ywAwt  Sa  4><^  w:i»s  ^iurlrwo:  0-;;aca!»  aabi  cae  iLossand 
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l^omoted  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  fact,  that  the  principal  constit- 
uent parts  of  a  Oarriage,  from  the  raw  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  to  the  finished  product — ^the  bolts,  screws,  springs,  hubs, 
axles,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and  wood — are  all  made  in  this  city, 
with  every  facility  for  making  them  economically,  and  on  a  large 
scale.* 

The  extent  of  some  of  the  establishments,  and  the  method  of 
constmction,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  detailed  description  of 
a  first-class  establishment.  (See  Appendix.)  The  varieties  of 
Carriages  made,  include  every  description  that  purchasers  may  imag- 
ine or  can  desire,  though  light  Carriages  form  the  bulk  of  the  man- 
ufacture. One  firm  make  the  construction  of  Private  and  Hackney 
Coaches  a  principal  feature  in  their  business,  and  have  been  very 
successful  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  good  taste.  Omnir 
busses  are  made  by  one  or  two  of  the  Omnibus  proprietors  for 
their  own  use ;  and  by  one  maker  for  sale,  who,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  Passenger  Railways,  apprehends  that 
his  **  occupation's  gone."  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  public  Carriages  has  not  attained  its  proper  develop- 
ment ;  and  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  causes,  we  are  informed,  that 
our  citizens  have  not  given  this  branch  that  encouragement,  pref- 
erence, and  patronage  to  which  its  intrinsic  importance  entitles 
it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Carriage  manufacture  is 
an  important  interest,  wide-reaching  in  its  ramifications,  affect- 
ing the  prosperity  of  an  immense  number  of  trades  :  the  vari- 
ous manufactures  of  iron — rolled,  wrought,  and  cast;  of  steel 
springs,  nails,  screws,  boUs ;  oil  and  other  cloths,  patent  leath- 
ers, paints,  varnishes,  and  glue;  of  wheel-makers,  painters, 
blacksmiths,  trimmers,  carvers,  silver-platers,  wood-turners,  the 
makers  of  tools  for  all  these,  and  others.  Every  purchase  then 
of  a  Carriage  abroad  is  a  discouragement  of  industry  at  home. 

For  other  vehicles,  see  Wagons,  Carts,  &c. 

*  We  are  informed  that  Patent  or  Japanned  Leather  is  not  made  to  any 
extent  in  Philadelphia ;  and  that  a  manufactory  of  the  kind  would  be  well 
supported,  and  could  not  fail  to  do  a  suocessfiil  businesa.  if  properly 
managed. 

26* 
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z. 

Chemicals,  Paints,  Olne,  Ac 

The  roanafactnre  of  Chemicals,  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  war  of  1812.  The  commercial  restrictions 
which  preceded  that  war  caused  snch  a  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
Chemicals,  that  the  preparation  of  the  more  prominent  articles 
oflfered  an  attractive  field  for  enterprise.  Previous  to  that  period, 
however,  a  Philadelphian  had  established  successfallj  a  manufac- 
tory of  Salphuric  acid.  This  was  Mr.  John  Harrison,  the  first 
successfal  manufacturer  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  founder  of  the  well-known  house  of  Harrison  Brothers.  He 
had  spent  two  years  in  Europe  in  acquainting  himself,  as  far  as 
he  could  gain  access  to  them,  with  the  processes  used  by  the 
chemists  ;  and  after  his  return  to  America  devoted  himself  to  the 
manufacturing  of  Chemicals.  How  much  earlier  he  succeeded, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  in  1806,  he  was  fully  es- 
tablished as  a  manufacturer  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  other  Chemicals, 
in  Qreen  street,  above  Third.  His  leaden  chamber  was  a  small 
one,  and  capable  of  making  about  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  or 
three  hundred  carboys  of  oil  of  vitriol  per  annum.  So  successful 
were  these  operations,  that  in  1807  he  had  built  a  leaden 
chamber  eighteen  feet  high  and  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long,  capa- 
ble of  making  three  thousand  five  hundred  carboys  per  annum 
The  price  which  the  acid  then  brought  was  fifteen  cents  pei 
pound. 

The  application  of  Platinum  to  the  concentration  of  sulphuric 
acid,  was  also  first  attempted  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Erick  Boll- 
man,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  gallant  and  all  but  suc- 
cessful attempt,  in  company  with  Francis  K.  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  rescue  General  Lafayette  from  his  guards,  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Olrautz.  Dr.  Bollraan  was  a  Dane,  a  man  of 
powerful  and  versatile  mind,  a  physician,  a  chemist,  a  political 
economist,  and  a  general  scholar.  Among  other  pursuits,  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  working  of  crude  platinum,  of  which 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  in  this  country,  and  for  which 
there  was  no  demand.  He  had  brought  from  France  the  method 
then  lately  d/scovered  by  Dr.  WoWasVow,  ^ot  eowNcvWw^Ni^v^  ^wx^-^ 
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grains  into  bars  and  sheets  ;  and,  in  1813,  he  had  wrought  it  into 
masses,  weighing  upward  of  two  pounds,  and  into  sheets  more 
than  thirteen  inches  square.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which 
he  applied  these  sheets  was  the  making  of  a  platinum  still  for 
John  Harrison,  for  the  concentration  of  his  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
still  weighed  seven  hundred  ounces,  contained  twenty-five  gallons, 
and  continued  in  use  fifteen  years. 

This  early  application  of  Platinum  to  the  concentration  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  highly  creditable  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
for  its  use  for  this  purpose  was  then  a  novelty  in  Europe. 

Charles  Lennig  was  the  first  Philadelphian  who  largely  manu- 
factured oil  of  vitriol  by  putting  up  extensive  leaden  chambers, 
and  concentrating  the  acid  in  platinum  vessels  so  arranged  as  to 
be  kept  constantly  at  work,  while  discharging  a  steady  stream  of 
concentrated  acid. 

At  the  present  time  Philadelphia  contains  the  most  extensive 
Chemical  manufactories  in  the  United  States.  Messrs.  Powebs  & 
Weiqhtman,  for  instance,  are  among  the  largest  manufacturing 
Chemists  in  the  world.  They  have  two  establishments — one  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  where  they  make  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  Epsom  salts,  copperas,  blue  vitriol,  and  alum, 
all  on  a  large  scale.  At  their  establishment  at  the  comer  of  Ninth 
and  Parrish  streets,  Philadelphia,  they  manufacture  sulphate  of 
quinine,  which  is  their  staple  article ;  mercurials,  morphias,  and 
Medicinal  Chemicals  generally.  (See  Appendix.) 

Their  Chemicals  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  purity,  exact- 
ness, and  beauty ;  and  the  firm  is  well-known  for  its  liberality, 
fairness,  and  reliability.  The  house  was  founded  about  forty  years 
ago  by  two  intelligent  foreigners,  Abraham  Kunzi  and  John 
Farr ;  and  the  reputation  acquired  by  them  has  been  maintained, 
and,  if  possible,  increased  by  the  present  proprietors. 

Nicholas  Lennig  &  Co.  are  believed  to  be  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  Philadelphia.  Their  works  are 
at  Bridesburg,  and  occupy  over  twelve  acres  of  ground.  Their 
list  of  manufactures  includes  soda-ash,  alum,  copperas,  aqua- 
fortis, nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  all  the  various  preparations  of 
tin  for  the  use  of  dyers,  such  as  tin  crystals,  oxy muriate  of  tin, 
pink  salt,  &c. 
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Habbison  Brothers  &  Go.  make  white  and  red  lead,  litharge, 
and  orange  mineral,  oxide  of  zinc,  white  and  brown  sugar  of 
lead,  alam,  copperas,  oil  of  yitriol,  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid,  iron 
liquor,  red  liquor,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  founder  of  this  house  we 
have  already  referred,  the  works  being  commenced  and  erected  in 
180T.  The  productions  of  this  house  enjoy  a  high  character  for 
purity  and  genuineness. 

KosENGARTEN  &  SoNS,  formerly  Kosengarten  &  Denis,  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  other 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  This  house  was  established  in  1823 
and  was  among  the  first  to  manufacture  the  valuable  vegetable 
alkaloids  in  this  country.  Their  laboratory  is  well-known,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States. 

Buck,  Simonin  &  Co.  are  the  successors  of  Wm.  Coffin  &  Co., 
in  the  manufacture  of  copperas,  metallic  nickel,  and  the  oxide 
of  cobalt,  so  highly  prized  in  painting  porcelain  and  queensware. 
They  are  also  extensive  manufacturers  of  Bichromate  of  Potash, 
by  a  superior  process,  patented  both  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland. 

Wetherill  &  Brother  make  White  Lead,  Red  Lead,  Lith- 
arge, Orange  Mineral,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acids ;  Calomel  and 
other  Mercurials;  Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Ethers,  Hoffman's  Ano- 
dyne, Aqua  Ammonia,  and  other  Pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Samuel  Grant,  Jr.,  &  Co.  have  extensive  Chemical  works  at 
Manayunk,  where  they  make  muriatic,  nitric,  and  numerous  other 
acids;  aquafortis,  bleaching  salts  in  large  quantities,  sugar  of 
lead,  soda-ash,  and  various  articles  used  by  dyers  and  printers,  to 
which  we  will  subsequently  refer. 

Potts  &  Klett  manufacture  oil  of  vitriol,  muriatic  and  nitric 
acid,  Paris,  Prussian  and  soluble  blues,  pulp  lakes  and  sienna, 
paper-makers'  and  paper-stainers'  colors  generally. 

Burgin  &  Sons  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  sal  soda,  soda  saleratus,  Kochelle  salts,  and  Seidlitz  mix- 
ture, &c. 

MoRO  Phillips,  at  the  "Aramingo  Chemical  Works,"  makes  oil 
of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  copperas,  &c.   Mr. 
Phillips  has  the  contract  for  supplying  Wi^Uxvll^d  States  Mint,  and 
Its  branches,  excepting  those  at  "NewTotVL  «av^  ^«bXv^T«cvc\sRa, 
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with  nitric  and  snlpharic  acids.  His  office  in  Philadelphia  is  at 
2)  North  Eront  street. 

Savage  &  Martin,  at  their  "Frankford  Chemical  Works," 
mannfactare  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 
aqoa  ammonia,  nitrate  of  iron,  muriate  of  tin,  tin  crystals,  blue 
vitriol,  &c.     Their  office  is  at  18  North  Front  street. 

There  are  several  establishments  in  the  city,  engaged  princi- 
pally in  making  various  preparations  for  coloring  purposes, 
and  have  been  successful  in  attaining  excellence  in  a  manufacture 
where  excellence  is  rare.  The  oldest  Color  establishment  is  that 
of  Charles  J.  Crease,  who  makes  Prussian  blues,  chrome  greens, 
chrome  yellows  and  reds ;  and  besides  these,  he  makes  nitric  acid, 
aquafortis,  muriatic  acid,  &c. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.  also  make  Prussian  and  ultramarine  blues, 
chrome  yellows  and  reds,  zinc  greens,  &c.,  both  dry  and  in  oil. 

Breinig,  Gattman  &  Breinig,  at  their  works  at  Fairmount, 
make  several  of  the  chromes. 

George  W.  Osborne  &  Co.,  104  North  Sixth  street,  manufac- 
ture Osborne's  American  Water  Colors. 

Daguerreotype  and  Photographic  Chemicals  are  made  exten- 
sively, and  of  a  very  superior  quality,  by  Garrigues  &  Magee, 
108  North  Fifth  street.  This  firm  give  especial  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  Chemicals — pure  nitrate  of  silver,  Becker's 
chloride  of  gold,  collodion,  gun  cotton,  also  Becker's  rotten- 
stone  for  polishing,  &c.,  being  leading  productions. 

Benjamin  J.  Crew  &  Co.,  an  enterprising  and  accommodating 
house,  have  recently  very  much  enlarged  their  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  Chemicals  and  Pharmaceuticals.  Their  large  and 
admirably-arranged  establishment  is  located  at  the  N.  E.  comer 
of  Sixth  and  Oxford  streets. 

They  manufacture  chloroform,  acids,  ethers,  ammonia,  cyanide 
of  potassium,  daguerreotype  chemicals,  Kochelle  salts,  Seidlitz 
mixture,  and  Medicinal  and  Artistic  Chemicals  generally. 

Pasooe  &  Bro.,  of,  and  successors  to  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  give 

their  attention  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  and  rare 

Chemicals,  of  undoubted  purity.     Their  list  comprises  over  two 

hundred  different  Chemicals ;  many  of  them,  th^y  «le.tA^  o^axL  be 

Asd  of  BO  other  parties,  and  some  of  them  tti^^  \id\ss^  \/^  \ifc  ^^ 
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g^reat  prospeetiTe  importance.  Within  tiie  last  few  years  thfi 
firm  has  diligently  experimented  on  cmde  Olycerin  from  soap- 
waste,  with  a  Tiew  of  rendering  this  available,  as  well  as  of 
bringing  Glycerin,  by  lowering  the  price,  into  more  general 
nse  in  the  arts;  making  it,  for  instance,  a  substitute  for  mo- 
lasses in  the  formation  of  printing  rollers,  and  facilitating  its 
incorporation  in  printing  paper,  thereby  rendering  the  latter 
always  soft  and  pliable,  and  requiring  no  wetting  before  nse. 
They  have  succeeded,  as  we  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, January,  1858,  in  producing  from  the  concentrated  fetid 
liquids  of  the  soap-makers,  by  apparatus  inyolving  its  dis- 
tillation. Glycerin,  almost  tasteless  and  odorless,  and  equal  to 
that  of  "  Price's  Candle  Company,"  which,  it  is  well-known,  is 
made  from  pure  Palm  oO.  A  young  firm,  aiming,  as  Messrs.  Pas- 
COE  &  Bro.  do,  to  check  the  importation  of  rare  Chemical  prod- 
ucts, by  manufacturing  them  pf  superior  quality,  is  deserving  of 
every  possible  encouragement. 

TelUno  Pmssiate  of  Potash,  so  largely  used  for  dyeing  pup- 
poses  and  making  Prussian  blue,  is  made  by  Carter  &  Soatter- 
oooD,  who  are  now  the  sole  manufacturers.  The  annual  produc- 
tion in  Philadelphia  was  400,000  lbs.  per  annum,  worth,  say  30 
cents  per  pound. 

Henrt  Bower,  on  Gray's  Ferry  Boad,  makes  sulphaJte  of  am' 
numia,  and  a  variety  of  Chemical  products. 

In  these  establishments,  which  represent  a  capital  of  two  and 
half  millions  of  dollars,  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  best 
Chemicals  used  in  the  TTnited  States  are  made.  The  factories, 
which  are  in  many  instances  immense  structures,  are  generally 
located  out  of  the  city  proper — at  Tacony,  Bridesburg,  Frank- 
ford,  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  some  in  or  near  Camden ;  but 
the  capital  belongs  to  the  city,  and  their  products  centre  here  as 
a  point  for  redistribution.  Some  idea  of  their  extent  and  im- 
portance may  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  they  consume  2,400 
tons  of  sulphur,  800,000  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  1,500  tons  of  salt;  and 
produce  daily  of  sulphuric  acid  45,000  lbs.,  or  over  16,000,000  lbs. 

je&rly;  of  alum,  20,000  lbs.  daWy  •,  oi  m\\T\%\.\<i  «Ldd,l^,QQO  lbs.; 

of  nitric  acid,  8,000  lbs. ;  of  coppcTas,  \^,QQ^  Voe..  ^vvXlN  ^1  \V 
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tnte  of  silver,  150,00(^  oances  annually ;  besides  the  nnmerouft 
preparations  before  eonmerated,  and  used  iu  the  manufacturing 
arts  and  in  medicine.  The  consumption  of  Quinine  fluctuates  of 
course  with  the  state  of  health  in  the  West ;  but  it  is  said,  that 
in  one  year  250,000  ounces  were  made  in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  these,   and  probably   other  manufacturers  of 

Chemicals,  there  are  several  manufacturing  Chemists  engaged  in 

the  preparation  of  Medicinal  and  Pharmaceutical  preparations. 

N.  Spengeb  Thobcas,  for  instance,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 

msDufacture  of  Medicinal  extracts,  conducting  the  evaporation 

in  vacuo,  by  a  very  superior  and  perfect  apparatus.    His  extracts, 

medical  and  fluid,  are  certainly  remarkable  for  beauty,  strength, 

and  reliability ;  and,  as  he  claims,  not  equaled  by  any  in  this 

country  or  in  Europe.      His  vacuum  apparatus  is  capable  of 

making  100,000  lbs.  of  extracts  per  annum.    In  addition  to  these, 

he  prepares  also,  in  vacuo,  the  concentrated  Eclectic  medicines ; 

and  manufactures  blue  mass,  mercurial  ointment,  glycerin,  &c. ; 

and  prepares  powdered  drugs  of   very  fine  quality,  by  what  is 

denominated  the  dusting  process.     His  supply  is  always  full  and 

ample.     E.  H.  ELa.noe  is  also  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and 

manufactures  Extracts  and  Syrups  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Many  of  the  Apothecaries  carry  on,  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar business,  the  manufacture  of  a  few  select  Chemicals. 

Thomas  J.  Husband  has  for  some  years  prepared  what  is 
known  as  "  Husband's  Calcined  Magnesia,"  which  has  obtained  a 
very  considerable  reputation,  and  is  extensively  used.  In  the 
Twentieth  Report  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  judges  of  Chemi- 
cals assert,  that  this  magnesia  **  is  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
United  States ;"  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
and  practitioners  of  medicine  have  pronounced  it  quite  equal  to 
the  genuine  Henry's  magnesia. 

Charles  Ellis  &  Co.,  No.  T 24  Market  street,  and  Sixth  and 
Morris  streets,  manufacture  extensively  blue  pill,  mercurial  oint- 
ment, spread  adhesive  plasters,  roll  plasters,  Ellis's  Citrate  of 
Magnesia ;  the  new  remedies — such  as  the  Hypophosphites  of 
Lime,  Soda,  Iron ;  Chemical  food,  Ac,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  standard  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  products. 
Some  of  the  Wholesale  Druggists  prepare,  ^\\)ci  ot  W^wx\»'Ocv^ 
sanction  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  one  or  mote  dome^We  x«ixi^^\^'3^> 
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the  popalaritj  of  which,  in  some  instances,  establishes  a  consid- 
erable manafacturing  basiness.  Geobqe  W.  Carpenter  &  Co. 
compound  a  list  of  domestic  remedies  which  are  widely  known,  and 
have  received  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Medical  Faculty,  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
firm,  however,  are  particularly  distinguished  for  having  provided  a 
great  depot  of  supplies  for  druggists  and  physicians ;  probably  the 
greatest  and  most  wonderful,  for  variety  and  comprehensiveness 
of  stock,  that  this  country  affords.  Every  article  pertaining  to  the 
business  of  a  druggist  or  a  physician,  from  the  rarest  Surgical  in- 
strument, or  the  most  complete  collection  of  Anatomical  prepara- 
tions. Chemical  and  Philosophical  Implements  and  Apparatus  fo" 
colleges,  through  the  entire  range  of  simple  or  prepared  Drugs, 
Medicines,  and  Chemicals,  to  the  minutest  article  required  by 
either  at  the  outset  of  their  profession,  not  excepting  shop-fur- 
niture, medicine  chests,  saddle-bags,  medical  text  books,  &c.,  may 
be  found  in  this  Chemical  warehouse,  which  is  a  Drug  emporium 
in  itself. 

The  "Essence  of  Jamaica  Ginger,"  prepared  by  Frederick 
Brown,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  ginger-tea,  and 
powder,  so  long  regarded  as  popular  remedies  in  domestic  practice 
for  various  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs.  This 
preparation  is  recognized  and  prescribed  by  the  Medical  Faculty, 
and  has  become  a  standard  family  medicine  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chemists  of  late  years  have,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  their 
professional  aversion  to  prepared  remedies,  adapted  to  the  various 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  as  those  of  this  city  have  every  advan- 
tage for  procuring  the  recipes  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and 
medical  professors,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  every  preparation  of  the 
kind  announced  by  a  reputable  established  pharmaceutist  of  Phil- 
adelphia, possesses  some  considerable  merit.  About  one  third  of 
the  Apothecaries  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  members  or 
graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy ;  and  we  do 
not  fear  to  say  that,  as  a  body  of  men,  intelligent  and  skillful  \h 
their  profession,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  any  community ;  while  we 
could  name  individuals  among  them  who  have  few  if  any  snpe* 
riors  in  their  profession,  as  regards  scletiU^c  knowledge  and  prac- 
i/cal  skill,  in  uny  metropolis  iu  Europe. 
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The  busineM  that,  in  connection  with  prepared  prescriptions, 
approaches  more  closely  to  a  mannfactnring  pnrsait)  and  there- 
fore, though  denonneed  bj  the  schools  as  irregular,  is  for  onr 
purposes  the  most  regular — ^is  the  manufacture  of  what  has  been 
denominated  Patent  Msdioines.  The  individuals  and  firms  en- 
gaged in  this  business  are  both  enterprising  themselves,  and  the 
promoters  of  enterprise  in  others.  How  many  paper-mills,  glass 
factories,  printing  and  engraving  offices,  lithographic  establish- 
ments, paper-box  manufactories,  &c.,  would  be  tenantless — ^how 
many  journals  that  are  now  brilliant  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
journalistic  literature  would  have  gone  out,  leaving  the  world  in 
partial  darkness,  except  for  the  material  aid  afforded  through  the 
popularity  of  Patent  Medicines  I  When  to  these  benefits  we  add 
another,  viz.,  that  the  preparations  in  many  instances  are  bene- 
ficial, and  as  respects  almost  all,  entirely  harmless,  the  manufac- 
ture would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  respectful  con- 
sideration than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Philadelphia,  though  it  has  not  entirely  escaped,  has  been  pre- 
served in  a  great  measure  from  the  visitation  of  those  whose  sole 
^im  is  to  speculate  on  human  distress.  The  remedies  of  the 
established  firms  have  much  weighty  testimony  in  favor  of  their 
excellence ;  and  the  popularity,  and  consequent  saleability  of  a  few, 
are  truly  remarkable.  The  enterprise  of  at  least  one  Philadel- 
phia firm  has  made  their  preparations  known,  not  only  throughout 
this  country,  but  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans ; 
in  Burmah,  Siam,  India ;  and  almost  every  nationality  in  Europe. 
They  expend  annually  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising alone.  They  keep  eight  double-medium,  and  two  single- 
medium,  and  eight  steel-plate  presses  in  operation,  throughout  the 
year.  Their  consumption  of  printing  paper,  during  the  last  year, 
was  14,000  reams,  costing  $39,T82  96 ;  and  during  the  present 
year,  they  will  print  2,600,000  Almanacs  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
The  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  of  an  immense  structure  are  occu- 
pied— one  as  a  laboratory,  another  as  a  printing-office,  a  third  as 
a  binding  and  packing-room,  and  a  fourth  as  a  pill  manufactory.* 

*  In  the  last-mentioDed  room  we  saw  pills  arratk^edVn  '^^^taiiA^'Qi^t^Ti^^ 

to  dry,  an&eient,  one  would  think,  to  physic  **  a\\  cr%al\oii,'*  'ViVCcl  %OTi»  Nft 
17 
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About  eighty  persons  are  ftimisbed  constant  employiflent  in  that 
establishment.  For  eight  months  of  the  year  the  expenditure  of 
the  firm  referred  to,  for  po9iage,  is  $25  per  day.  Wherever  a  few 
backwoodsmen  have  reared  their  lonely  cabins,  an  agency  for  these 
preparations  is  established ;  and  so  remote  and  isolated  are  some 
of  the  frontier  posts,  that  a  box  shipped  hence  cannot  reach  its 
destination  in  a  year. 

The  total  annual  sales  of  all  the  Patent  Medicines — bitten, 
syrnps,  cattle  powders,  &c.,  made  in  Philadelphia,  cannot  be  as- 
certained ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  principal 
manufacturers,  that  they  might  safely  be  stated  at  one  million  oi 
dollars,  net  prices.  At ''  long  prices,"  the  basis  on  which  statis* 
tical  statements  are  made  in  neighboring  cities — the  sum  would  be 
doubled. 

The  preparation  of  Dye  Stuffs  is  made  a  specialty,  or  at  least  a 
prominent  branch  of  their  general  business,  by  several  gianufac- 
turers,  viz. :  Browning  &  Brothers,  Samuel  Grant,  Jr.  &  Co., 
and  J.  M.  Suarpless. 

Browning  &  Brothers  are  the  proprietors  of  the  well-known 
"Aroma  Mills'' — a  stamp  which,  on  Extracts  of  Dye-Woods,  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  an  assurance  of  excellence.  This  firm 
are  also  manufacturers  of  Paints,  in  the  preparation  of  which  they 
state  they  use  only  the  pure  linseed  oil,  and  are  careful  to  have 
them  faithfully  and  finely  ground. 

Samuel  Grant,  Jr.,  &  Co.  have  very  extensive  Chemical 
Works  at  Manayank,  occupying  seven  acres,  where  they  manufac- 
ture the  Chemicals  before'mentioued ;  and  in  addition,  prepare 
Dye-Woods  largely,  ground,  chipped,  and  extracts,  and  every  ar- 
ticle used  by  dyers.  They  manufacture  several  products  that  are 
not  made  elsewhere,  it  is  believed,  in  the  country,  and  are  con- 
spare,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  planetary  systems.  Pill  Machines,  we  are 
told,  have  not  as  yet  been  found  to  perform  satisfaotorilj ;  and  Pills  are 
made  by  passing  the  prepared  material,  which  is  in  long  strips,  through 
grooved  rollers,  with  much  the  same  hand-motion  as  women  roll  dough  4nto 
cAkea.  The  motion,  we  presume,  is  precisely  the  same  when  Bread  Pills 
iwe  made. 
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tinoallj  adding  new  ones  to  their  list;  as  for  instance,  Gelp  saltii 

made  from  Indigo. 
Tbejr  recently  engaged  in  the  mannfactnre  of  liqnid  chloride 

of  lime,  nsed  by  paper-makers  and  bleachers ;  surrogate  of  al- 
faiii,  nsed  in  the  place  of  soda-ash  for  cleansing  wool ;  silicate  of 
soda,  nsed  by  calico-printers ;  and  muriate  of  manganese,  a  mor- 
dant, which  is  nsed  in  dyeing  cotton  and  wool  U>geiher^  instead 
of  separately,  as  previonsly  done.  For  these  preparations,  as  well 
as  for  the  machinery  for  making  them,  a  patent  is  applied  for  by 
Mr.  Prentiss,  one  of  the  firm,  who  is  known  already  as  the  pa- 
tentee of  a  Inbricating  oil.  The  store  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Co.  is 
at  139  South  Water  street. 

J.  M.  Sharpless  makes  the  nsnal  Extracts  of  logwood,  fustic, 
and  quercitron ;  and  also  grinds  and  chips  the  same,  and  other 
Dye-Woods. 

J.  Andreykovigz,  a  Polish  Chemist,  located  at  108  Arch 
street,  makes  Extracts  of  Indigo,  distinguished  as  Indigo  Paste 
and  Carmine  ;  and  is  prepared  to  make  a  new  dye-stuff  known  as 
Archill, 

There  are  other  mills  that,  in  addition  to  grinding  Dye- Woods, 
or  disconnected  therefrom,  are  engaged  in  grinding,  powdering, 
and  refining  Drugs.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Charles  V.  Hagner. 
The  mills  of  Charles  Vanhorn  &  Co.,  one  of  the  principal  firms  in 
this  branch,  were  twice  destroyed  by  fire — ^in  1852,  and  again  in 
1856  ;  bnt  since  their  last  destruction  they  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  improved.  They  have  now  a  capacity  for  producing, 
and  frequently  do  produce  weekly,  6,000  lbs.  of  Drugs,  36,000  lbs. 
of  Spices,  14,000  lbs.  of  Founder's  Facings,  and  35  tons  of  Dye- 
Woods. 

WHITE-LEAD  — PAINTS. 

The  production  of  Paints,  particularly  of  the  Salts  of  Lead, 
which  enter  so  largely  into  their  manufacture,  has  added  greatly  to 
the  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  reputation  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  White  Lead  there  are  four  manufactories,  viz.,  those  of  Weth- 
ERiLL  &  Brother,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Brothers,  Harrison  Bro- 
THERS  k  Co.,  and  E.  Davis  &  RiOGS.  The  works  of  M.essr&.  W^tk* 
erill  &  Brother  were  established  during  or  Wore  l\v^ 'R^sqVxMxwi, 
by^  the  grand-father  of  the  present proprietota,  ^\\o,  \\.v^ «»«:\^,Nxv'«<^ 
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daced  the  maniifactiire  into  the  TJnited  States.  They  are  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schnjlkill,  employ  a  steam-engine  of  eighty- 
horse  power,  and  consome  daily  18,000  lbs.  of  Pig  Lead.  The 
article  manufactared  by  this  firm  has  always  maintained  a  high 
reputation ;  and  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  TJnited  States,  and 
exported  to  the  West  Indies.  Johk  T.  Lewis  &  Bbothsbs  are 
the  successors  of  Mordecai  Lewis  A-Co.,  who  founded  the  works 
iQ  1819.  At  the  period  of  their  establishment  Pig  Lead  cost  7^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  White  Lead  sold  for  15  cents.  Dtlring  the 
last  year  the  raw  material  cost  within  one  cent  of  the  price  above- 
named,  and  the  manufactured  article  sold  for  8^  cents.  The  present 
firm  have  nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars  invested  in  the  mana- 
facture,  and  produce  annually  about  4,500,000  lbs.  of  White 
Lead,  besides  Oils,  &c,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Brothers  &  Co.'s 
establishment  dates  from  1812 ;  to  them  we  previously  referred. 
Messrs.  E.  Davis  &  Riqgs  are  also  a  well-known  firm. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  nearly  $1,000,000,  and 
the  annual  product  $960,000.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  nearly 
all  the  raw  material  used  is  imported — English  and  Spanish  Lead 
being  principally  employed-^but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
American  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Philadelphia,  have 
effectually  succeeded  in  stopping  the  importation  of  the  finished 
product.  No  painter  will  use  the  foreign  if  he  can  obtain  the 
Philadelphia  White  Lead.*  (See  Appendix.) 

*  The  process  of  manufacturing  White  Lead  is  described  as  follows : — 
'*Tbe  Pig  Lead  is  melted  and  converted  into  sheets  by  a  Tery  simple  proc- 
ess. Each  workman  is  supplied  with  a  flat  piece  of  board,  of  about  three 
feet  in  length  and  five  inches  in  width,  which  has  raised  edges,  to  prevent 
the  metal,  in  a  melted  state,  from  passing  off  at  the  sides.  Standing  by  the 
side  of  the  furnace  with  this  board,  held  by  the  handle  in  one  hand,  and  with 
a  ladle  in  the  other,  the  metal  is  poured  over  it.  Being  held  at  a  consider- 
able inclination  it  passes  rapidly  off  into  the  kettle,  except  what  adheres  to 
the  bottom,  which  forms  the  sheet.  This  is  not  thicker  than  the  fiftieth 
part  of  an  inch.  Being  instantly  cooled,  it  is  turned  over  the  edge  of  a 
board  raised  to  a  level  with  the  hand,  when  the  mould  is  returned  at  once 
to  the  edge  of  the  kettle ;  and  the  ladle,  which  the  workman  still  holds,  is 
again  filled.  Thus  the  operation  goes  on  from  morning  till  night  This  is 
the  SrBt  process  in  the  manufacture  of  YThit^  Lead.  The  sheets  are  next 
rolled  loosely  together,  in  a  sufificieut  numbet  lo  ^W  «k.  "\^«iV.%\x.VELOck%%  va.  ^vRxa. 
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Another  branch  of  the  Paint  manufacture  consists  in  grinding 
White  Lead  and  Colored  Paints,  and  the  Chromes  and  other  col- 
ors in  oil,  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  Putty.  The 
principal  firms  engaged  in  this  business  are,  George  D.  Wether- 
ill  &  Co.,  John  Lucas  k  Co.,  Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co., 
Browning  &  Brothers,  French,  Richards  k  Co.,  C.  Sohrack 
St  Co.,  and  John  D.  Spear  &  Son.  Some  of  these  Paint  Mills  are 
roost  complete  establishments,  and  have  every  appliance  for  carry- 
ing on  the  processes  successfully  and  advantageously.  The  an- 
nual product  is  at  least  $770,000. 

One  of  the  firms  mentioned,  Messrs.  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  in  ad- 
dition to  grinding  Paints,  &c.,  at  the  Eagle  Mills,  in  the  city,  are 
also  the  proprietors  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  and  Color  Works, 
Gibsboro',  N.  J.,  established  for  the  manufacture  of  an  Oxide  of 

eter.  Before  being  pkced  in  the  pot  a  pint  of  strong  vinegar  is  put  into 
it,  which  the  metal  is  not  permitted  to  touch.  The  pots  are  then  stacked  in 
the  following  manner :  first  a  layer  of  manure  is  laid,  then  a  row  of  pots. 
On  the  top  of  the  pots,  boards  are  laid,  on  which  there  is  a  covering  of  ma- 
nure ;  then  the  pots  again ;  and  so  on  to  the  roof,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height  A  stack  usually  comprises  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  the  sheet 
lead,  besides  the  weight  of  the  pots,  vinegar,  boards,  &c. 

**  After  being  closed  up,  a  stack  is  left  undisturbed  for  about  two  weeks, 
during  which  period  a  somewhat  complicated  chemical  process  goes  on. 
The  manure  throws  off  heat,  which  raises  the  general  temperature  to  180^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  vinegar  slowly  evaporates.  The  aoid  vapor,  acting 
upon  the  lead,  it  first  becomes  an  oxide ;  then  an  acetate,  by  combining  with 
the  acetic  acid  vapor ;  and  this  is  transformed  to  a  carbonate  by  carbonic 
acid  arising  fh>m  the  manure.  Very  little  of  the  lead  remains  when  the 
■tacks  are  taken  down.  The  contents  of  the  pots  are  now  found  to  be  a 
dry  bluish  mass,  which  crumbles  at  the  touch.  This  is  White  Lead  in  its 
rough  state.  Before  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  it  goes 
through  a  variety  of  processes.  First,  it  is  passed  through  one  or  more 
sieves,  to  separate  from  it  what  little  of  the  lead  remains.  It  next  under- 
goes a  number  of  washings  in  troughs,  to  free  it  from  impurities ;  after 
which  it  is  put  into  a  kiln  and  dried.  From  this  it  is  conveyed  to  a  mill 
and  ground,  into  which,  at  the  same  time,  linseed  oil  is  led  by  means  of 
pipes.  Out  of  the  mill  the  White  Lead  comes  forth  in  its  pure  state,  not 
white  at  first,  however,  though  it  soon  becomes  so  after  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  then  put  into  kegs  and  barrels,  and  is  ready  fov  lioxsi^  ^vql- 
sumptioo  or  tnnsporUtion.  The  smallest  keg8  bold  l^rdVve  ku^  v^V^l '^Q;viTA<& ^ 
the  Urgeat  barrels  Sfteen  hundred  pounds." 
17* 
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Zinc,  the  iatrodaction  of  which,  as  a  White  Plants  was  pronoiuiced 
hj  the  London  World's  Fair  Jorors,  one  of  tiie  most  remarkable 
jvents  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Chemical  Arts.  The  works 
were  considerably  extended  daring  the  last  year,  and  have  now 
facilities  for  taming  oat  annually  upward  of  2,000  tons  of  White 
Zinc  and  Colored  Paints,  Chrome  Greens,  Chrome  Yellows, 
Chinese  and  Prassian  Blues.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm 
now  resides  at  the  Works,  and  gives  his  whole  attention  to  the 
Manafactaring  and  Grinding  department.  They  have  recently 
brought  oat  a  Zinc  Green,  fnlly  equal  to  the  article  manafactnred 
io  France,  and  at  a  much  less  cost ;  it  has  a  body  eqaal  to  the 
best  Chrome  Green,  is  less  poisonous,  more  brilliant  and  durable. 
The  members  of  this  firm  came  to  Philadelphia  from  England,  in 
1849 ;  since  which  time  they  have  been  unremitting  in  their  en- 
deavors to  establish,  successfully,  the  manufacture  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean Painters'  Colors. 

GLUE,    CURLED    HAIR,    ETC. 

These  manufactures  are  essentially,  though  not  nominally  Chem- 
ical. They  subserve  a  peculiarly  useful  purpose,  by  converting 
substances  that  would  otherwise  be  almost  worthless,  into  products 
of  commercial  value.  The  refuse  and  offal  from  tanneries,  mo- 
rocco factories,  and  slaughter-houses,  used  by  Glue  and  Curled- 
hair  manufacturers,  are  not  generally  available  for  other  purposes ; 
and  without  consumption  in  this  way,  would  be  troublesome  to 
remove  or  prove  nuisances  to  the  community. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  establishments  of  Baedeb,  Delaney  & 
Adamson,  and  H.  Geekeb,  Son  &  Co.,  are  very  extensive,  and 
their  productions  have  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  Union. 
Kesleb  &  Smith,  and  Mobgan  &  Welbank,  are  also  well-known 
manufacturers  in  this  branch  of  business. 

The  product,  as  made  up  by  us,  is  as  follows  : — 

12,500  barrels  Glue,  at  $22, $276,000 

Curled  Hair, 800,000 

Raw-hide  Whips,      --------  50,000 

Miscellaneous,  vis.,  Gelatine,  Sand  Paper,  Isinglass,  Plas- 
tering Hair,  Bristles,  Ac. 150,000 

Total, Vll^,^<i^ 
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The  capital  in?ested  approximates  $600,000,  as  extensiTe 
buildings  and  expensive  fixtures  are  required;  and  nearly  four 
hundred  persons  are  furnished  constant  employment,  reeeiying 
about  $85,000  annually,  in  wages.  The  consumption  of  coal  by 
the  three  establishments  is  about  two  thousand  tons  yearly,  and 
of  lime  thirty  thousand  bushels. 

Philadelphia  has  peculiar  advantages  for  these  manufactures. 
The  climate  is  favorable,  and  the  Tanneries  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  there  are  an  immense  number,  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  raw  material ;  while  from  South  America,  the  importation  is 
direct — several  hundred  bales  being  imported  annually.  The 
articles  produced  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  from 
the  East  to  the  West;  and  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  the  Canadas. 

VARNISHES. 

Onm  Copal,  which  is  the  chief  article  in  the  preparation  of 
Copal  Yarnishes,  is  a  singular  kind  of  resin,  that  exudes  naturally 
from  different  large  trees  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  places,  and 
is  imported  in  a  crude  state,  principally  to  Salem,  Mass.,  where 
it  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  nse.  Of  Yarnishes  there  are  four 
principal  kinds,  designated  as  Coach,  Cabinet,  Japan,  and  Spirit 
Yarnish,  though  of  each  there  are  many  qnalities.  There  are 
also  four  principal  manufacturers  of  Yarnishes  in  Philadel])hia — 
C.  ScHRACK  &  Co.,  B.  C.  HoRNOR  &  Co.,  6.  S.  Mayer  &  Co., 
and  H.  B.  Wood  &  Co.  The  first-named  firm  are  the  oldest  es- 
tablished in  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  now 
produce  a  Coach-body  Yarnish,  which  is  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  English  Yar- 
nish, for  the  same  purpose.  Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Schrack, 
the  business  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stulb,  who  has  had 
twenty-two  years  experience  in  the  profession. 

The  prices  of  Yarnish  range  from  90  cents  for  Japan  or  Iron 
Yarnish,  to  $4,  for  Coach-body ;  averaging  $2  per  gallon.  The 
production  in  1867  was  116,000  gallons,  worth  $230,000. 

Our  statistical  summary  of  Chemicals,  and  the  products  of 
Pharmaceutical  processes,  is  as  follows : — 
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Ohemiealf,  inolading  Dje  Stuffs,  Chrom*  Oolon,  and  BxtrMts,    -       $Sy336,000 

Medicines — prepared  remedies  of  Draggists  and  Ghemisti,  (astimatod,)      304,000 

"          Patent  or  Proprietary,                                              "  1,000,000 

WbiteLead, 900,000 

Zino  Paints,  and  products  of  Paint  MiHs,    .....  770,000 

Glue,  Curled  Hair,  in 776,000 

Varnishes,            ..........  380,000 

Total, $7,870,000 

XI. 
Clofhing^Ready-made. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centnry  a  most  important  and  com- 
plete revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  Tailoring  business,  by 
the  introduction  of  Ready-made  Clothing.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  only  Clothing  kept  for  sale  was  that  which  is  known 
as  "  Slop  Clothing,"  for  seamen.  But  the  inconyenience  attend- 
ing delays  and  misfits  on  the  part  of  tailors — the  advantages  of 
procuring  a  wardrobe  at  a  moment's  notice— the  ability  of  mer- 
chants to  manufacture  and  supply  Clothing  equally  as  good,  but 
much  cheaper,  at  wholesale  than  to  order,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  this  as  a  distinct  branch  of  business.  In  1885,  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  Clothing  in  the  United  States  was  first  entered 
into,  to  any  considerable  extent,  principally  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ;  but  many  of  those  who  then  engaged  in  it  were  prostrated 
by  the  commercial  disasters  of  '37.  In  1840  the  trade  was  re-es- 
tablished and  increased ;  and  since  then  has  continued  to  enlarge 
and  increase,  until  its  present  extent  exceeds  ordinary  belief. 
We  need,  however,  only  point  to  the  number  of  stores  devoted  to 
the  business,  to  illustrate  the  popnlanty  of  the  system. 

One  great  benefit  to  the  community,  resulting  from  the  success 
of  the  Clothing  manufacture,  is  the  immense  field  of  employment  it 
opens  for  the  poor,  especially  for  females.  The  poor  of  our  large 
cities  are  thus  supplied  with  a  never-failing  source  of  occupation. 
Some  of  the  other  cities  have  a  large  portion  of  their  stock  man- 
ufactured in  the  rural  districts ;  but  Philadelphia  Clothiers  deem 
it  better  policy  to  employ  the  population  of  their  own  city,  and  so 
far  as  possible  to  have  the  work  done  in  their  own  establishments, 
/je/nfr  certain  of  having  it  belter  owd  mote  i\^«A\^  4ow^  tKwk  in  the 
country.      The  pricof^  ])aid  to  employ eps,  U  \^  \t\\^,  ««^  ^^'^  ^^^t^ 
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manificeni  remaneration  for  labor ;  bat  by  respectable  Olothiera 
no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  necessities  of  the  helpless.  Excep- 
tional eases  there  nndoabtedlj  are,  in  which  the  poor  are  op- 
pressed ;  but  we*  are  convinced  the  business  principles  of  our 
respectable  Clothiers,  accord  with  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  that  the  females  they  employ  are  paid  reasonably  fair  prices. 
To  this  conclnsion  we  are  not  led  by  mere  assertion  of  the  man- 
nfactnrers :  we  are  convinced  by  an  examination  of  their  books. 
At  the  leading  establishments  we  fonnd  that  women  earn  from  $3 
to  $6  per  week.  Those  who  make  but  three  dollars  make  the 
coarser  articles,  or  are  nnexperienced  in  needle-work.  Women 
of  neatness,  industry,  and  taste,  can  make  $5  to  $6,  ou  fine  vests. 
The  average  earnings  are  about  $4.  For  making  a  silk  vest^ 
62^  cents  to  $1  is  paid.  For  the  commonest  pants,  which  are 
thrown  together,  25  to  37  cents  are  paid ;  and  two  pairs  a  day 
is  the  average  product. 

Coats,  and  finer  kinds  of  work,  except  vests,  are  made  during 
the  dull  seasons  of  the  year  by  tailors,  who  at  other  times  are  em- 
ployed in  fashionable  shops  at  higher  rates.  Tbis  ensures  good 
work  at  cheap  rates.  The  wages  earned  by  these  vary  from  $6 
to  $10  a  week ;  but  as  most  of  them  have  families,  the  earnings 
of  their  wives  and  children  always  amount  to  something  in  addi- 
tion. The  cutting  is  a  trade  in  itself,  and  requires  talents  of  a  pe- 
culikr  kind.  In  the  good  Clothing  warehouses,  the  men  employed 
in  this  department  are  all  of  long  experience  and  nndoubted 
ability. 

One  feature  of  the  Ready-made  Clothing  manufacture,  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  commendation,  is  the  thorough  system  with 
which  the  operations  are  conducted.  In  the  large  establishments 
every  thing  is  carried  on  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work.  As 
soon  as  a  piece  of  cloth  has  been  received  into  the  store,  it  is 
carefully  examined,  and  the  blemished  portions,  if  any,  withdrawn. 
After  this  examination,  each  piece  is  taken  to  the  superintendent, 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  quantity  it  contains,  its  cost,  of  whom 
purchased,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  entered  in  a  book;  also,  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  garments  to  be  made ;  how  trimmed ;  name 
of  cutter,  price  of  making,  &e.  It  is  then  passed  to  tb^  CKvltAt^ 
who  receives  directions  as  to  the  kind,  style,  and  m^  Cil  >iJcvft  wfC\0«^ 
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to  b0  made ;  mod  after  being  cut,  the  pieees  are  handed  oTer  to 
the  trimmer,  who  rapplies  bottoms,  thread,  lining,  Ac.  The  goods 
are  then  received  bj  one  of  the  foremen,  who  gireg  them-  ont  to 
be  sewed  and  finished  ;  and  on  their  retnm  thej  are  examined  bj 
him.  and  forwarded  to  the  sales  department. 

The  extent  of  the  Dry-Goods  mannfactnre,  in  the  Ticinitj  of 
Philadelphia,  particularly  of  that  class  of  goods  which  forms  the 
raw  material  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  Clothing,  gives  the  Clothiers 
great  advantages  in  procuring  materials  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  direct  from  the  manufactory,  without  charges  for  transporta- 
tion. In  several  descriptions  of  Ready-made  Clothing,  therefore, 
the  prices  in  this  city  are  considerably  below  those  in  any  other 
market.  Between  the  respective  dealers,  however,  no  difference 
is  said  to  exist.* 

The  advertisements  of  the  trade  constitute  a  novelty  in  them- 
selves, and  a  new  department  of  literature.  History,  Metaphys- 
ics, Poetry,  and  Science,  are  made  to  contribute  (p  l^e  sale  of 
coats  and  trowsers.  Milton  becomes  a  salesman,  Shakspeare  can- 
vasses for  Stokes,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  has  buttoned  np  his  pro- 
fonndest  philosophy  in  Clothing.     The  "  Bard  of  Tower  HalP 

*  If  we  were  a  tourist  and  disposed  to  jomp  at  conclasions,  we  would 
say  there  was  less  rivalry  and  jealousy  existing  among  the  manufacturers  of 
Clothing  than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiry,  at  two  of  the  leading  establishments,  Messrs.  Ab- 
HOLD,  NusBAUM  &  NiBVi'ii'OKB,  and  A.  T.  Lane  A  Co.,  as  to  the  disdnetiTe 
features  of  their  business,  neither,  to  our  great  surprise,  were  willing  to 
admit  that  they  differed  in  any  very  important  particulars  from  their  neigh- 
bors. Messrs.  Lane  &  Co.  stated  that  they  did  not  deal  in  piece  goods,  and 
that  their  facilities  for  procuring  materials  on  favorable  terms,  perhaps 
through  a  connection  with  a  leading  Dry- Goods  house,  were  undoubtedly 
unsurpassed ;  but  their  business,  in  its  general  features,  was  like  that  of 
their  neighbors.  Messrs.  Abnold,  Nusbaum  &  Nibdlinqeb,  stated  that  prob- 
ably a  larger  proportion  of  their  stock  was  made  on  their  own  premiser, 
under  more  immediate  personal,  careful,  rigid  superyision,  than  is  customary ; 
and  their  connections  with  various  portions  of  the  country  were  quite  as 
extensive  as  any  other;  but  they  would  not  desire  to  be  mentioned  at  all, 
except  ns  representatives  of  the  general  trade.  (See  Appendix.) 

This  language  being  so  different  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to' 
Ifear,    was  ns  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  co\d  water  lo  «k  Ni^wf^  traveler,  or  a 
gloam  of  Bunabine  to  the  storm- tossed  mariner. 
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18  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  poets,  and  weekly  exhibits 
the  Mase  iu  plaid  pants,  and  a  swallow-tailed  coat.  One  method 
of  advertising,  which  originated  in  this  city,  is  the  publication  of 
a  Bulletin  of  Fashion,  which  our  principal  establishments  furnish 
gratuitously  to  their  distant  patrons.  This  is  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful lithograph,  containing  the  latest  styles  of  about  twenty- 
four  garments ;  and  also  the  styles  of  the  previous  season  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  the  very  latest ;  each  garment  being  num- 
bered to  &cilitate  orders.  We  have  been  assured  that  country 
merchants  have  found  this  sheet  of  so  much  service,  both  in  mak- 
ing their  purchases  and  sales,  that  it  may  justly  be  considered  an 
advertisement  of  as  much  benefit  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 

Still  another  means  adopted  by  Clothiers  to  attract  public  at- 
tention, is  the  production  of  novelties  in  Clothing.  One  has  made 
up  a  coat  of  double  pilot-cloth,  adapted  for  wearing  either  side 
outward,  of  a  different  color.  Another  has  manufactured  a  suit 
of  clothes  from  black-dyed  and  prepared  sheep-skins  ;  a  third  has 
produced  an  Alpaca  coat,  sufficiently  light  and  portable  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket ;  a  fourth  has  attached  a  shirt-collar  to  a 
waistcoat ;  and  a  fifth  has  imitated  the  richly-embroidered  and 
fur-lined  leather  coats,  in  use  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  exercise,  the  genius  of  invention,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  exhausted. 

The  goods  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  manufacture  in  Philadel- 
phia, are  those  styles,  sizes,  and  qualities,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  distant  sections — the  West,  and  Southwest.  To  con- 
duct such  a  business  successfully  necessarily  requires  a  large  cap- 
ital, for  the  manufacturing  must  be  commenced  some  four  months 
before  the  selling  season ;  and  as  the  term  of  credit  usually 
given  is  six  or  eight  months,  the  Clothier  cannot  realize  from  his 
investments  in  a  less  average  time  than  a  year.  It  is  remarkable, 
therefore,  and  evidence  of  the  general  solvency  of  the  trade,  that 
so  few  succumbed  to  the  late  severe  monetary  pressure. 

The  minor  subdivisions  of  the  Ready-made  Clothing  manu- 
facture, deserve  some  consideration.  The  principal  are — Boys' 
Clothing,  Shirts,  Collars  and  Bosoms ;  and  certain  kinds  of  La- 
dies Clothing,  as  Mantillas,  Corsets,  &c. 

Ju  several  of  the  cstabJishments,  YoulW  atvA  "Bo^^^  C^Q^^3^^v% 
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is  a  department  of  the  general  bosiness ;  bat  it  is  also  a  mannfac- 
tare  in  itself,  with  its  own  fashions,  styles,  stores,  and  cnstomers. 
The  fashions  and  styles  are  generally  original  with  the  makers ; 
and  so  highly  are  many  of  them  appreciated  abroad,  that  it  is  no 
nncoramon  thing  for  French  Modistes  to  transfer  them  to  their 
own  fashion-plates,  claiming  them  as  of  their  own  invention,  and 
purely  Parisian.  This  class  of  Clothing  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  Country  merchants,  who  will  not  only  find  a  ready 
sale  for  it,  bat  have  the  satisfaction  of  introdacing  improved  pat- 
terns to  a  whole  neighborhood. 

The  manufacture  of  Shirts  and  Shirt  Collars^  is  now  a  distinct 
organized  and  extensive  branch  of  industry.  In  Philadelphia  it 
furnishes  at  least  three  thousand  persons  with  constant  employ- 
ment— counting  solely  the  wholesale  establishments,  and  those 
retailers  who  do  partly  a  wholesale  business.  Tlie  Shirts  made 
include  every  variety,  from  the  cheapest — and  it  is  claimed  by 
disinterested  persons,  that  the  low-priced  article  is  cheaper  than 
that  made  in  New  England — to  the  "  Shonlder  Seam"  Shirts  of 
Winchester  &  Co.,  Chestnut  street,  of  which  the  price  ranges 
from  $60  down  to  $12  per  dozen.  This  firm  also  makes  GoUars 
of  the  better  qualities. 

The  manufacture  of  Shirt  Collars  and  Bosoms  is  often  a  busi- 
ness disconnected  from  that  of  Shirts,  and  has  attained  a  rapid 
development  since  the  introduction  of  Sewing  and  Stitching  Ma- 
chines. Hand  needle-work  would  be  totally  incapable  of  meet- 
ing the  demand.  Besides,  the  machines  perform  with  more  uni- 
formity and  durability  than  is  possible  by  hand,  and  relieve 
females  of  the  most  laborious,  unhealthy,  and  least  lucrative  por- 
tion of  the  work.  In  enameling  Collars  and  Bosoms,  at  least  one 
house  in  this  city  adopts  the  method  peculiar  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
imparting  a  rare  and  distinctive  gloss.* 

*  The  house  alluded  to  is  that  of  Edwin  A.  Kbllit,  16  Bank  street  In 
his  estAblishmeut,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  sever- 
al hundred  hands  are  employed  throughout  the  year,  and  forty  Sewing 
machines  kept  constantly  running,  manufacturing  Shirts  from  $6  to  $40 
per  dozen.  His  attention,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  given  mainly  to  the  finer 
grades  of  goods,  but  prepared  excluaVveX]^  fox  tVv^  Wholesale  Jobbing  trade. 
He  bns  alao  a  large  establishment  in  Troy,  ^.^m^^^*^^^  ^^  m^xwxiU^s.'wew^ 
''^s,  enameling  them  according  to  tlie  Troj  mt\\vo*\,  >n\vv^\\ \^  ^'^^'i^\>a^^ 
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Of  Ladies  Clothing,  the  two  articles  which  can  properly  be  said  to 
form  a  department  of  the  Beady-made  Clothing  trade,  are  Man- 
iillas  and  Corsets.  The  mannfacture  of  the  latter  has,  within  a  few 
years,  become  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  Large  quantities 
are  woven  by  machinery,  and  in  some  instances  without  seams. 
They  are  also  combined  with  Anatomical  Bandages  or  Supports ; 
and  generally  it  may  be  said,  that  the  shape  and  make  have  been 
very  much  improved,  while  the  price  has  been  much  reduced. 
The  manufacture  of  Cloaks  and  Mantillas^  as  a  wholesale  business, 
dates  its  introduction  into  this  country  within  the  last  ten  years. 
So  popular,  however,  has  the  system  become  that  many  Country 
merchants,  instead  of  purchasing  velvets  as  formerly,  now  pur- 
chase Cloaks,  Talmas,  and  Mantillas,  made  in  the  latest  styles  in 
the  centres  of  fashion. 

The  statistics  of  the  Beady- made  Clothing  manufacture,  in 
Philadelphia,  are  stated  approximately  as  follows: — 

Capital  invested,  .......        $3,800,000 

Wages  paid  annually, 2,800,000 

Product,  as  follows  : 
Sixty-seren  firms,  or  all  whose  annual  mannfacture  of 
Clothing  exceeds  $40,000  per  annum,   make  to    the 

amount  of 6,040,000 

All  others,  (estimated  by  a  leading  manufacturer,)    -        -        3,600,000 

$9,640,000 

Shirts,  Collars,  and  Bosoms,  .....  937,500 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods,       .....  250,000 

Mantillas  and  Corsets,  ......  330,000 

Total, $11,167,600 

A8  follows.  The  apparatus  used  for  ironing  consists  first  of  a  grooved  roller, 
suited  to  the  shape  of  the  collar,  and  covered  with  flannel.  The  iron  is 
beveled  to  fit  the  groove,  and  is  warmed  by  a  red-hot  heater  placed  in  a  cav- 
ity ;  this  iron  is  secured  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  which  is  attached  to 
another  lever  or  treddle,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  floor.  The 
attendant,  by  pressing  with  her  foot  upon  one  end  of  the  lower  lever,  is  enabled 
to  use  great  power,  while  she  turns  the  wooden  roller  on  which  the  collar 
is  placed.  This  great  pressure  aids  in  giving  the  gloss;  though  great  care 
and  skill,  and  materials  of  the  best  quality,  are  requisite  to^xi^us^t^^  ^\5|^- 
eat  poll  Bb. 
18 
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ZII. 

Caafictunisj'. 

The  word  Confectioner,  and  the  term  ConfectLoiieries,  occur  io 
the  Script  area  In  a  form  denoting;  that  the  making  of  sweet  prep- 
aratioad  was  an  establi:ilied  art  in  the  time  of  S&maeL  (1  Sam- 
nel,  viii.  13.)  The  bosinesa  of  preparing  them,  howeTer,  it  seems, 
was  then,  and  nntil  within  two  centuries  ago,  confined  to  physi- 
cians and  apothecaries,  who  naed  houej  or  angar,  principallj  for 
diagnising  diaagreeable  medicines,  and  pharmaceatlcallj  in  making 
sympa,  electnaries,  Ste.  We  presume  that  the  separation  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  arts  of  preparing  consenres  and  the 
compoanding  of  drags,  was  originally  instigated  by  the  ladies  or 
the  juveniles,  both  of  whom,  like  saucy  boarders,  prefer  their  flies 
on  a  separate  plate. 

The  mannfacture  of  Confectionery,  in  its  modem  derelopment, 
as  practiced  in  England  and  the  United  States,  bears  the  distinc* 
ti?e  artistic  characteristics  of  French  ingenuity  and  inrention. 
In  no  other  conn  try  does  the  preparation  of  supir,  as  a  luxury, 
abflorh  so  much  mental  attention,  and  afford  a  livelihood  to  so 
many  persona.  It  is  a  long  established  custom  for  French  gen- 
tkm^n  to  present  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  on  New  Year's 
f)ay,  with  a  box  of  sweetmeats ;  and  so  faithfully  and  generally 
rlof^ii  the  costom  continue  to  be  observed,  that  in  Paris  two  thon- 
h%nt\  persona  find  regular  employment  in  making  Confectioner's 
fancy  boxes,  the  roost  of  which  are  distributed  on  that  single  day. 
The  ingenuity  and  invention  of  the  French  manufacturer,  says 
mrne  one,  are  inexhaustible  ;  **  Every  season  he  produces  some  nov- 
elty, and  for  years  this  competition  has  continued  between  him- 
self and  his  rivals,  and  yet  there  is  no  abatement  of  his  ardor  or 
his  snccesa  ;  now  his  production  consists  of  a  new  box;  now  of 
some  intricate  interlacing  of  fruits ;  now  of  some  wonderfnl  crys- 
tallizations, and  now  of  some  new  mode  of  concealing  the  motto ; 
hut  in  most  cases,  his  art  is  exerted  tastefully  to  introduce  a  look- 
ing-glass.''  But  the  competition  that  has  existed  between  himself 
and  his  rivals,  though  it  may  not  have  abated  his  ardor,  has  in- 
duced him  to  resort  to  some  very  reprehensible  practices.  To 
^/re  a  more  exqnisite  flavor  to  V\\s  eas^ivet^,  ox  Vo  ^^<iv:t^  ^^^rA- 
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ness  and  durability  of  color  to  his- confections,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  nse  the  most  noxious  and  poisonons  substances — as  ver- 
digris and  other  poisons.  An  eminent  English  physician  testifies 
that  he  detected,  by  post-mortem  examination,  the  essential  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  in  the  stomach  of  one  who  had  suddenly  died 
after  partaking  of  some  French  sweetmeats.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  nse  of  deleterious  mineral  substances  been  carried  In 
the  manufacture  of  Confectionery,  particularly  for  exportation, 
that  the  French  Government  interfered,  prescribing  what  colors 
the  Confectioners  might  tise.  This  list  of  permissible  sub- 
stances, however,  contains  so  many  of  suspicious  origin,  that 
henceforth  we  much  prefer,  and  declare  for,  the  more  pure  and 
safe,  if  less  brilliant  Confectionery  made  in  ^Philadelphia. 

REPORT. 
**  Permit  first  a  word  of  explanation.  When  you  did  me  the  honor 
to  compliment  my  detective  powers,  by  stating  they  were  in  demand 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  Coafectionery  business,  I  mast  confess 
that  I  had  supposed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who 
are  manufacturing  Confectioners.  I  was  even  verdant  enough  to 
suppose,  that  the  advei*tiscments  in  the  newspapers  would,  at  least, 
furnish  some  indication,  whether  there  were  many  or  few ;  and  I  took 
up  my  evening  paper,  the  Bulletin^  with  confident  expectation  of  ac- 
quiring considerable  information  on  the  subject.  I  was  delighted  to 
observe  at  the  first  glance,  well  displayed,  the  announcement — "  New 
Confections  ;  Oriental  Nongat,  (one  dollar  per  pound) ;  Sherbet 
Drops  ;  Banana  Drops,  (fifty  cents  per  pound).  Stephen  F.  Whit- 
man, Manvfaciuring  Confeetionei\  1210  Market  st,j  West  of  Twelfth" 
I  looked  further,  column  after  column,  and  would  you  believe  it,  found 
not  another  Confectioner's  advertisement.  Imagine  my  perplexity. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  there  was  only  one  manufacturing  Confectioner 
in  Philadelphia.  If  so,  what  a  nabob  he  must  be.  Thirty  millions  of 
people  who  consume  each  at  least  fifty  cents  worth  of  candy  in  a  year — 
that  is,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  a  year :  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tity purchased  is  known  to  be  obtained  in  Philadelphia.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible this  Mr.  Whitman  supplies  them  all  ?  I  called  on  Mr.  Whitman, 
and  he  frankly  told  me  that  though  he  did  a  fair  share  of  business,  as  he 
deserves  to  do,  and  believed  he  was  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
fine  Confectionery  in  Philadelphia,  there  were  many  others,  mention- 
ing Rennels,  Richardson,  Miller,  Henrion,  and  cyOo^et^.  \  <:.^^^  ^^ 
tAem,  Mad  tAey  informed  me  of  othen;  andtheaeagauiotvX^m'Qit^N'QK!)^ 
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rick  and  rarreitedr  that  night  I  saw  in  my  dreams  a  delegation  of  Goa- 
fecUoners,  with  Whitman  at  their  head*  coming  to  sonae  me  in  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  candy.  The  resulta  of  my  obserrationSy  continued,  how- 
erer,  for  a  long  period  sabsequently,  are  as  follows : 

"There  are  aboat  two  hondred  Confectioners  in  Philadelphia, 
the  most  of  whom  manufdctare  to  some  extent — the  business  being 
done  not  by  a  few  Terr  large  concerns,  but  diffused  among  a  number 
of  small  ones.  The  makers,  in  most  instances,  know  who  will  proba* 
bly  be  the  purvhaseis  and  consumers  of  their  candy,  and  therefore  take 
pains  to  have  it  pure  and  first-rate  in  quality.  Sixteen  of  the  whole- 
sale manufacturers  used,  in  1S57. 1,400,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  costing,  say 
$147,000,  and  which  ma  Jo  1.400.000  lbs.  of  Candy,  worth  on  an  aver- 
age 18  cents  per  pound,  or  $252,000.  A  fair  average  product  for  the 
others — some  making  much  more,  and  some  less,  is  $2,000  per  year ;  or 
for  all  $368,000.  About  one  half  of  the  Confectioners  in  Philadelphia 
operate  in  the  finer  branches  of  Ices.  Jellies,  Pieces  Monties,  &c.,  to 
the  extent,  on  an  average,  of  $4,000  each,  or  $400,000  for  all ;  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  iu  said  one  hundred  establishments  will 
average  five  each,  or  five  hundred  in  alL  In  addition  to  the  regular 
trade,  there  is  an  immense  business  done,  during  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year,  by  the  country  people,  who  bring  in  Ice  Creams  by  thou- 
sands of  gallons,  which  they  vend  in  the  markets,  or  serve  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  cake-shops,  and  other  occasional  depots  ;  and  thus  diverting 
large  quantities  of  material  from  the  customary  objects  of  milk,  cream, 
butter,  &c.,  causing  a  great  increase  iu  the  prices  of  those  articles. 
This  however  cannot  be  enumerated,  and  the  product  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sugar  Confectionery,  including  Molasses  Candy,        $620,000 
Pieces  Monties,  &c.,    .....  400,000 


Total, $1,020,000 

"  In  point  of  Wholesale  Candy  Manufacture,  New  York,  of  course, 
is  far  in  advance  of  Philadelphia ;  but  in  the  ornamental  branches. 
Pieces  Monties  in  particular,  the  quality  of  the  Ices,  Jellies,  &c.,  and 
Patisserie  in  general,  Philadelphia  is  unquestionably  superior  to  the 
former  city,  or  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  French  Confectionery, 
made  in  this  city,  is  also  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty. 

'*  Now,  as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  the 

Confectioners,  I  desire  to  offer  them  a  hint,  borrowed  from  my  Turkish 

experience.    In  Turkey,  there  is  a  preparation  known  as  RahaUoanimt 

in  ^^reat  favor  with  the  Turkish  ladies,  from  its  alleged  property  of 

developing  those  proportions  of   ftgute  '?r\i\c\i,  va  W«A.  «\!^^.^\ftTA^ 
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eoDntryt  are  deemed  a  most  essential  attribnte  of  female  beauty.  The 
preparation  is  of  the  most  agreeable  flavor,  and  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing innocent  materials :  one  part  of  wheat  starch,  six  parts  of  sngar, 
and  twelve  parts  of  water.  These  are  boiled  together  for  some  time ; 
and  when  the  mixture  has  lost  so  much  of  the  water  by  evaporation 
that  it  will  congeal  to  an  elastic  jujube-like  mass,  it  is  run  into  a  flat 
tray  and  allowed  to  cool ;  sometimes  blanched  almonds  are  mixed  with 
it.  About  six  hundred  tons  of  RdhaUocoum  are  made  annually  in  Tur- 
key. There  is  a  fortune  in  the  suggestion  for  some  of  our  Confec- 
tioners. 

**  Flavoring  Extracts,  for  flavoring  Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  &c.,  are 
made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  said  to  possess  all  the  freshness 
and  delicacy  of  the  fruits  from  which  they  are  prepared.  Artificial  Eh- 
sences  for  flavoring  Syrups,  &c.,  are  also  made,  but  from  less  agreeable 
and  desirable  materials,  as  the  makers  can  testify." 

The  branch  of  the  conserve  art,  for  which  the  United  States 
received  the  most  credit  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London,  was 
the  preservation  of  soft  fruits  in  brandy.  The  Peach  is  the  fa* 
vorite  conserve ;  and  in  this  city,  which  has  unsurpassed  facilities 
for  procuring  the  best  fraits,  the  business  is  carried  on  largely 
and  successfully,  considerable  quantities  being  exported  every 
year  to  England  and  other  countries. 

The  London  Fancy  Cake  Bakers  occasionally  make  some  very 
successful  attempts  to  produce  gigantic  Bride  cakes ;  and  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  least  three,  varying  in  value  from  $150  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  $750.  One  it  is  said  possessed  the  advantage 
of  movable  ornaments ;  so  that  after  the  cake  has  disappeared, 
the  sugar  may  be  transmitted,  like  the  silk  dresses  of  our  ances- 
tors, as  an  heir-loom  from  the  grandmother  to  her  grand-daughter. 
But  the  greatest  achievement,  in  the  way  of  large  cakes,  we  think, 
was  that  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  a  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition.  It  was  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  cart-wheel,  and  weighed  about  1,200  lbs.  The  ingre- 
dients were  as  follows,  viz. :  120  dozen  eggs,  150  lbs.  butter,  150 
lbs.  flour,  150  lbs.  sugar,  and  500  lbs.  of  fruits ;  besides  the  icing 
and  ornamentation. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  co«tl^  b^wQ^^\:&  \i<v^ 

tested  the  inventive  geoias  of  our  CoufecVvoneT^,  Mi^  ^«J\ti^\vyi>^ 
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Eome  wonderful  displaj^B.     Amoog  the  remarkable  aud  espeosire 
festivals,  we  recall  to  recollection  the  following: — 
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Bot  the  model  festival  of  all,  perhaps,  ever  pot  up  in  modem 
times,  was  one  fnniished  by  Mr.  Fni'lEinson,  at  his  preseot  estab- 
liahnient,  on  Eighth  st,,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  it  being  a  return 
complimentary  entertainment,  given  by  fifteen  gentlemen,  "mer- 
chant princes^'  o(  Philadelphia,  to  a  like  number  of  "eminences" 
of  Kcw  York,  making  thirty  persona  iu  ail.  No  price  was  named, 
bnt  a  carif  blaiirhe  ffiten  lo  the  accomplished  caterer,  who  set 
hia  wits  lo  work — procnring  green  peaa  and  strawberries  from 
the  South,  salmon  aud  other  rarities  from  the  East,  and  eveiy 
lazury  and  epicuri^aD  delicacy  from  the  earth,  air,  and  flood; 
while  a  fourth  element  was  scientifically  employed  to  adapt  the 
whole  to  the  gratification  of  the  human  palate.  The  saloon  was 
decorated  in  the  most  elegant  manner;  while  gold,  silver,  china, 
and  glass  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  styles,  flashed  and  glit- 
tered on  the  board.  The  feast  wa-s  composed  of  twenty  separate 
courses,  each  with  its  appropriate  liquors,  wines,  and  liqueun, 
designated  in  a  bill  of  fare,  or  rather  programme,  which  of  itself 
was  a  perfect  curiosity  of  beauty  and  taste,  comprising  a  highlj 
ornamented  and  illuminated  page  for  each  course.  The  coat  of 
this  memorable  en  Certain  men  t  was  exactly  |l,000l 

XIII. 

Histilling  and  Recti^in^, 

The  consumption  of  Sjiiritnons  Liquors,  both  as  a  luxury  and 

in  the  arts,  is  so  vast  that  their  manufiicfure  necessarily  involres 

considerations  of  great  commercial  importance.     According  to 

the  census  of    1850,   the   manufacture  of   Malt   and    Sptrituous 

Liquors  employs  a  capiUl  of    $8,334,254;    consumes  3,Y8T,195 

bosliels  of  barlcv,  1  l,OG7,7Cl  bushels  of  c<jru,  2,143,927  bushels 

rve,  50.577  faiislicls  o:it9,  52G,840\)«sVe\s  o^  rvV^^*.  ^^■.^i^^'*'** 
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of  molasses,  1,294  tons  of  hops ;  furnishes  employment  to  5,48*7 
persons,  and  produces  1,177,924  barrels  of  Ale,  &e.,  42,133,955 
gallons  of  Whisky  and  High  Wines,  and  6,500,500  gallons  of 
Rum.  The  centre  of  the  Whisky  manafacture  is  probably  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  we  notice  that,  in  1856,  there  were  distilled  in 
that  city  and  vicinity,  19,260,245  gallons  of  proof  Whisky;  con 
gaming,  if  we  allow  one  bushel  of  corn  to  every  three  gallons  of 
Spirits,  6|420,082  bushels  of  corn.  In  Philadelphia  there  are 
but  five  concerns  engaged  in  distilling  Whisky  from  rye,  corn,  &c. 
They  have  a  capital  employed  of  nearly  $500,000,  and  in  185*7 
produced  2,100,000  gallons,  worth  on  an  average  80  cents  per 
gallon,  or  $630,000.  The  Distillery  of  Fbsshan  &  Simpson, 
on  the  Schuylkill  Biver,  having  a  capacity  of  400  barrels  per 
week,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  country  for 
the  distillation  of  fine  Bye  Whiskies,  to  which  they  confine 
themselves  almost  exclusively. 

The  leading  business  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  Spirit- 
noos  Liquors  in  Philadelphia,  is  Rectifying  Whisky.  There  are 
at  least  eight  firms  very  extensively  engaged  in  this  pursuit ;  and 
many  others,  who  rectify  from  five  to  forty  barrels  per  week. 
The  capital  invested  is  $1,250,000 ;  and  the  product,  in  1857, 
was  7,650,000  gallons,  which,  at  33  cents  per  gallon,  amounted 
to  $2,524,500.    The  principal  firms  are  John  Gibson,  Sons  k  Co., 

KiRKPATKICK,  De  HaYEN  &  Co.,  FrEEMAN    &    SiMPSON,  WfflTE 

k  Hbntz,  B.  F.  &  H.  HuDDY,  Wm.  Wallace,  Collins,  Bocka- 
fellow  k  Co.,  H.  &  H.  W.  Catherwood,  and  A.  J.  Cathbrwood. 
The  first-named,  Messrs.  Gibson,  Sons  k  Co.,  are  the  most  exten- 
sive Bectifiers,  having  a  capital  exceeding  $350,000  employed  in 
tills  business,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  well-known  supe- 
rior Monongahela  Whisky,  at  their  extensive  works  recently 
erected  on  tha  Monongahela  Biver.  Their  trade  lies  chiefly  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  perhaps  no  firm 
iias  been  more  active  and  liberal  to  extend  trade  in  that  section 
of  the  country  than  they.  But  al.  the  firms  named  control  a  large 
capital,  and  can  keep  their  liquors  in  store  until  time  imparts 
that  flavor  which  it  is  said  age  alone  can  give.  Besides  Whisky 
and  Spirits,  Cordials  and  Baywater  are  made  to  \.\i^  ^m^^w^  ^*l 
nt  least  $200,000.  The  conversion  of  WW&Vl^  \\iVq  KVi»\\^  vo^^ 
Banting  Fluid  we  previously  considered. 
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XIV. 
The  Dvj  Qoads  Sanofactnre. 

The  trade  in  Dry  Goods,  considered  os  a  brancli  of  ci 
is  the  most  importnut  of  any  now  existinff  in  this  country, 
enntrols  a  greater  amount  of  capital,  employs  a  larger  numljer  O 
persons,  and  distributes  a  greater  value  of  cam  modi  ties,  than  s 
other  branch  of  mercantile  pursuit.  The  list  of  Dry  Qoods 
chants  in  our  large  towns  is  far  longer  than  will  be  found  engaged' 
in  the  sale  of  merchandise  undk;r  any  other  heading;  while 
throughout  the  interior  the  very  name  of  "merchant"  ia  asso- 
ciated with  one  who,  whatever  else  he  may  sell,  is  a  Dry  Goods 
dealer.  There  are  certainly  "merchant  prinees"  among  those 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  hut  in  capacity,  energy,  and 
aggregate  wealth,  the  dealers  in  Dry  Goods,  as  a  claa«,  are  em- 
phatically THE  MERCHANia  oF  OUT  Uaj  and  country. 

The  variety  of  articles  embraced  in  the  t^rm  Dry  Qoods,  is 
seemingly  exhaustless  ;  but  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, are  principally  Cottou,  Wool,  Flax,  and  Silk.  All  of 
thetie,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  la.st,  are  natural,  or  at  least  lead- 
ing products  of  this  country  ;  all  of  them,  with  perhaps  the  same 
exception,  are  bulky  in  their  raw  and  unmanufactured  state.  Hence 
one  would  naturally  suppose,  that  the  mills  for  manufactaring 
them  would  be  sitnoted  in  the  same  country  as  the  place  of  their 
production,  if  not  in  the  same  district.  No  one  would  certainly 
suppose,  even  hyputhetically,  that  a  free,  civilized,  and  ingeni- 
ous people,  would  rely  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of 
their  necessities,  or  be  persistently  guilty  of  the  gigantic  folly  of 
going  four  thousand  miles  to  mill.  It  is  indeed  diCftciill  to  re- 
concile such  a  course  of  conduct  with  the  traditionary  notions  of 
American  independence  and  American  sagacity;  but  happily,  the 
diiy  is  gradually  passing  away  when  any  exposition  of  the  anomaly 
will  be  necessury. 

The  first  regular  Cotton  Factory  established  in  the  United 
States,  was  located  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  nnd  went  into  operation 
in  178T.  In  1189,  it  received  a  visit  from  President  Washington, 
t/ic/i  on  a  lour  through  the  EaslcTO  Stutcs,  At  that  time  the 
fJrifiifi  fforernment.    defeated  in   a  wat  jwrV  c\weA,  \(«iV"V-,  t«- 
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Teoge  in  the  only  manner  possible,  viz.,  by  prohibiting,  with  se- 
vere penalties,  any  exportation  of  machinery,  or  even  drawings  of 
machinery,  from  that  conntry.  A  handsome  set  of  brass  models 
of  Arkwright's  machine  was  secretly  prepared  for  shipment,  bnt 
was  seized  at  the  Custom  Honse.  Mr.  Samnel  Slater,  who  had 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  business  in  England,  came 
oat  in  1189 ;  and  although  he  was  without  models  or  drawings 
of  the  machinery  needed,  he  succeeded  in  starting  at  Pawtucket. 
R.  I.,  three  cards  and  seventy-two  spindles,  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1790.  These  were  the  first  Arkwright  machines  oper- 
ated in  this  conntry.  The  first  Cotton  Factory  started  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  improved  machinery,  was  located  near  Paw- 
tacket,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  commenced  operations 
about  1T95. 

The  first  Cotton  Mill  established,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the 
county,  now  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  situated  at  La  Grange 
Place,  near  Holmesburg.  The  machinery  was  supplied  by  Al- 
fred Jenks,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and  colaborer  for  many  years 
with  Samnel  Slater,  and  who  established  his  manufactory  of  cot- 
ton machinery  in  Holmesburg,  in  1810.  The  oldest  established 
Cotton  Mill,  now  in  operation,  is  the  Keating  Mill  in  Manaynnk, 
owned  by  J.  C.  Kempton. 

The  first  Woolen  Mill  statted  in  the  State  was  at  Consho- 
hocken,  by  Bethel  Moore,  a  name  that  continues  to  be  identified 
with  the  manufacture.  It  would  be  desirable  to  trace,  chronolog- 
ically, the  successive  steps  marking  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  in  this  city ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  records  within  our  knowledge  containing 
sufficient  and  reliable  data  for  the  purpose.  In  1824,  we  find  a 
list  showing  there  were  thirty-three  Cotton  and  Woolen  factories 
in  the  city  and  vicinity,  worked  by  water  or  steam-power ;  and 
twenty  of  them  had  no  less  than  28,750  spindles  in  operation,  and 
the  number  increasing.  A  few  years  subsequently,  an  English 
writer  announced  that  Philadelphia  was  the  great  seal  of  hand- 
loom  manufacturing  and  weaving.  Bnt  beyond  such  isolated 
statements  as  these,  the  growth  of  this  important  interest  seems 
to  have  attracted  bnt  little  historical  recoguiUou  \  «Ad  n^  ^»^ 
oalf  eonjectare  tlu^  it  was  overwhelmed  by  \he  ^xnVsi^  qH  Xtorsbl 
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pels  wliich  atteiMis  llic  erection  of  a  Tactory  in  New  Eiiglan^f^  I 
though  it  may  prodnce  less  in  a  month  thuu  the  hand-loom. 
Philadelphia  produce  in  a  week. 

Looking  then  at  present  circamstances  only,  without  attemp^i  I 
ing  to  nccouiit  for  their  existence,  we  are  astonished  by  ttHF  J 
undeuiable  revelation,  that  Philadelphia  is  the  centre  of  a  greatti*' 
number  of  factories  for  textile  fabrics  than  any  other  cUtf 
in  the  loorld.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying, 
{,'reater  number  of  looms,  or  greater  yalne  of  producliou  ;  but 
simply  what  we  state,  a  greater  number  of  distinct,  separate  es- 
tablishments fairly  entitled  to  be  called  faetories.  No  other  city 
in  the  world,  within  our  knowledge,  is  the  centre  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  Cotton  and  Woolen  factories,  and  containing,  besides, 
hand-looms  in  force  and  production  equal  to  seventy  additional 
factories  of  average  size.  Moreover,  we  claim  that  Philadelphia 
is  the  centre  of  a  larger  production  of  indispensable  domestic 
goods,  than  any  other  city  or  place  in  the  United  States.  In 
making  this  claim,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  nnderstood  as  saying 
all  descriptions  of  goods,  but  of  domestic  goods,  indispensable 
particularly  in  the  South  and  West.  If  this  be  true,  the  inference 
ia  unavoidable,  that  Philadelphia  is  the  cheapest  market  in  which 
the  merchants  of  the  South  and  West  can  purchase  such  goods. 
These  statements  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  two  points  ;  first, 
the  descHptinn  of  fabrics  made  here.,  and  secondly,  Oie  extent  of 
the  production. 

The  textile  fabrics  made  in  Philadelphia  might  be  considered 
as  of  two  classes — one,  designated  "Philadelphia  goods,"  and  the 
other  "  imported''— the  former  comprising  a  variety  of  heavy  ar- 
ticles essential  in  dorapstic  nse,  and  the  other,  delicate,  ornamental 
fabrics,  sold  in  New  York,  and  frequently  in  this  city,  as  Parisian 
or  German  goods.  We  however  shall  adopt  for  convenience  the 
nsual  subdivisions,  viz. ;  Cotton  goods,  woolen  and  mixed,  Ho- 
siery, Carpetings,  Silks,  &c. 

1.     COTTON     GOODS. 

The  application  of  the  wonderful  natural  product,  which  has 
been  culled  by  some  vegetable  wool,  to  tbe  mviiiufacture  of  ani- 
cha  of  utility  and  of   oninmciit,  \b  (me  o^  \te  nvos's.  \i\\feT(ft'C\^^ 
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records  of  indostrial  achievement.  In  Philadelphia,  this  appli- 
cation has  principally  been  directed  to  the  production  of  articles 
calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  masses — the  artisan,  the 
farmer,  and  the  mechanic — and  very  great  credit  is  dae  to  the 
fabricants  for  having  brought  many  unpretending  articles  of  this 
description  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Tickings  are  made 
in  large  quantities,  aild  of  a  far  better  quality  than  those  made 
in  New  England.  They  are  distinguished  for  having  more  stock, 
and  less  starch  in  them.  Mr.  Wallis,  one  of  the  English  Commis- 
sioners to  the  American  World's  Fair,  thus  speaks  of  certain  goods 
of  this  class  that  came  under  his  notice.  **  They  are  36  inches 
wide,  1100  reed,  No.  30  warp,  and  No.  35  filling  or  weft,  with 
140  picks  to  the  inch.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
firmer  or  better  made  article ;  and  the  traditionary  notion  that 
really  good  Tickings  can  only  be  manufactured  from  flax  receives 
a  severe  shock,  when  such  Cotton  goods  as  these  are  presented 
for  examination."  The  varieties  of  Tickings  made  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  its  vicinity,  are  far  more  numerous  than  elsewhere ;  and 
the  prices  range  from  *l  to  24  cents — ^those  at  the  latter  price 
being  a  most  superior  article. 

Of  Apron  and  Furniture  Checks,  Philadelphia  may  be  said 
to  have  the  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  ;  none  being  made  else- 
where, as  we  are  informed,  to  any  extent.  They  are  of  various 
grades,  ranging  in  price  from  7^  to  17  cents.  These  goods  are 
well-known,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  add  that  they  are  of 
the  first  class.  A  superior  Check  for  miners'  shirting  is  made, 
worth  from  12  to  20  cents. 

Ginghams  are  made  of  all  qualities,  ranging  from  8^  to  16 
cents.  These  goods,  for  strength  and  durability  of  fabric  and  col- 
ors, and  neatness  and  beauty  of  styles,  are,  at  the  low  prices  at 
which  they  are  produced  and  sold,  the  cheapest  article,  probably, 
for  women's  and  children's  wear  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Dry 
Goods  manufacture.  They  are  much  preferable  to  the  Scotch  at 
the  same  prices,  and  are  free  from  the  dressing  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  apparent  weight  of  the  latter. 

Of  Cotton  goods  classed  as  Pantaloonery,  CoUonades,  Ac.  a  great 
variety  of  kinds,  qualities,  and  styles  are  made.  The  mw^\\.<^'c\.\sc^^ 
of  these  IS  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  prodacWoti  o1  Wi'^  to»xl- 
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erilcM  <|Mli^.  PrMte  an  aads  of  all  gndes.  frga  the  higfcert 
fo  lb*  lotnat,  w  lladder  aad  Swaa  orian ;  utd  some  dMi^riit- 
tlMs,  u  Mwk  Md  white,  and  haSS-mamnaa^  prints,  an  made 
here  tX^iMrtlj.  Tbe  prica  range  bam  i^  to  10  oeiite — Uiom 
■t  llw  laUcT  price  bear  bTonUile  comiMUieon  wilti  the  vell-knowo 
Mcrriauck*.  It  i*  do  exaggeration  to  aa;  that  oar  Calico  Priaten 
are  unesctWed  by  any.  Printing  Cldht  are  made  at  two  or  three 
betoriM,  and  the  production,  although  limited,  is  quite  saccessrul 
—It  is  liclieTed  that  this  braoch  of  manufactare  iril]  incrense. 

Cottiiii  Iloiiiery  frill  be  referred  to  sab^eqaentlT ;  aud  of  tbe 
minor  narrow  textiles,  as  for  insUuce,  Slay  Binding  or  Twilled 

I'lipe white,  Lilack,  and  in  colors,  the  prodnctioa  conld  be  ex- 

preMwd  on);  b;  millions  of  yards. 

Fur  Ibe  pruductioa  of  Cotton  Yarua  there  are  several  tnilUf 
bat  a  lurifc  qusnlity  used  by  l\ve  mRTi>i^a.>;v\\TM%  o^  Cq\.V\^  ^c^cite 
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Is  brought  from  Pdterson,  N.  J.,  and  also  from  Angusta,  Georgia, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  production  of  this  ar- 
ticle, in  Philadelphia,  shonld  be  at  least  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
manufactnrers. 

2.  WOOLEN  AND  MIXED  GOODS. 

Wool  is  described  by  an  eminent  scientific  authority,  in  the 
following  lucid  manner.  It  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  hair, 
presenting,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  fine  transverse  or 
oblique  lines,  from  2,000  to  4,000  in  the  extent  of  an  inch,  indic- 
ative of  an  imbricated  or  scaly  surface,  on  which,  and  upon  its 
carved  or  twisted  form,  depends  its  remarkable  felting  quality  and 
its  consequent  value  in  manufactures.  The  Woolen  manufacture, 
in  its  narrow  or  restricted  meaning,  applies  only  to  Cloths  made  of 
short  wool,  and  such  as  possess  the  quality  of  felting  together, 
and  elasticity ;  the  other  branch  is  called  the  Worsted  manufao- 
ture,  in  which  long  wool,  and  such  as  possess  no  particular  te- 
nacity of  fabric,  is  used.  The  former  term,  however,  is  rarely 
used  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  in  considering  the  leading  manufac- 
tures of  Philadelphia  in  this  department,  we  shall  apply  it  ac- 
cording to  its  popular  signification. 

The  principal  varieties  of  Woolen  goods  made  in  Philadelphia, 
are  Cassimerea,  SaiineU,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Shawls,  Flannels,  and 
lAnseys,  or  Woolen  Plaids, 

Oa^ssimeres  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  all  Wool  and 
Cotton  and  Wool,  of  various  grades.     The  finest,  in  imitation  of 
the  French,  are  nearly  equal  in  quality  of  wool  and  excellence  of 
finish  to  any  foreign  goods,  while  they  are  much  lower  in  price; 
The  Satinets  range  from  30  to  '75  cents,  and  are  largely  produced. 
Kentucky  Jeans,  of  unsurpassed  quality,  and  of  great  variety  of 
colors,  are  a  leading  article  of  production.     They  are  27-inch 
goods,  of  various  grades,  from  13  to  40  cents.     The  better  qual- 
ities have  all  wool  filling.     Twills  and  Tweeds,  of  various  pat- 
terns and  colors,  and  having  a  diversity  of  names,  are  also  made 
in  large  quantities :  prices  from  20  to  33  cents.     Most  of  these 
have  all  wool  filling.   Philadelphia-made  Jeans,  Twills  and  Tweeds, 
are  staple  goods ;  and  like  the  Checks,  Ginghams,  and  Cottx^\!L«i&^<Q»^ 
have  a  high  and  deserved  reputation,  especiaWy  aX  \.\\^^  ^-eX^^V^A 
thejr  are  in  great  demand. 
19 
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Shawls,  chiefly  all  wool — ^both  long  and  square,  plain  and  foncj 
colors,  greatly  di?ersified  in  patterns,  are  made  to  considerable 
extent.  The  Medium-long  Shawls  bring  from  $2  np  to  $8 ; 
while  the  Sqoare,  are  from  75  cents  to  $3^. 

Flannehf  of  varions  colors  and  qualities,  both  all  wool  and 
domet,  are  also  largely  produced.  An  article,  all  wool,  termed 
Welsh  Flannel,  and  used  largely  by  miners,  glass-blowers,  and  foun- 
dry men,  for  shirts,  is  made  by  se?eral,  and  highly  esteemed. 

lAnseys,  or  Woolen  Plaids,  are  mad^  of  Tarious  qualities; 
some  one  half,  others  one  third  wool :  prices,  from  1 0  up  to  83 
cents.  Very  large  quantities  are  sold  in  the  West,  as  for  as  the 
new  Territories  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  heaviest  being 
used  there  for  the  clothing  of  laborers  and  backwoodsmen.  They 
are  also  very  extensively  sold  in  the  South  for  clothing  for  do* 
mestics ;  while  some  are  used  for  linings.  The  higher  grades  are 
very  superior,  and  all  are  desirable  goods  and  in  constant  de- 
mand. Many  are  woven  in  hand-looms.  They  are  largely  shipped 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  A  superior  article  of 
6-4,  all  wool  plaids,  price  about  $1,  is  also  made. 

Of  Mixed  Goods  there  is  considerable  variety,  principally  how- 
ever the  product  of  hand-looms.  Coverlets  of  cotton  and  wool, 
red  and  white,  and  other  patterns,  belong  to  this  class,  and  are  a 
favorite  and  serviceable  article. 

Damask f  Birdseye,  and  Huckaback  Diapers,  from  5-4  to  11-4, 
both  brown  and  bleached,  are  largely  made.  They  are  heavy  and 
very  serviceable  goods:  prices  from  lOj  to  26  cents.  Some  linen 
Table  Cloths  and  Toweling,  of  superior  quality,  are  made  on 
Jacquard  machines.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Damask  Table  Cloths 
are  equal  to  the  very  best  patterns  of  the  imported ;  while  they 
are  superior  in  durability.  One  firm  is  making  Marseilles  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Bed  Spreads,  both  bleached  and  brown.  Stair 
Crash,  and  a  variety  of  similar  goods,  are  also  made  in  hand* 
looms. 

Union  Checks,  half  linen  and  half  cotton,  are  made  of  very  su- 
perior quality :  price  from  14  to  20  cents. 

Worsted  Braid,  or  "  jPerreting,"  occupies  many  looms ;  and 
Carpet  Bindings,  of  cotton  and  woo\,ate'?iVi\xm'Wi^\^^^\i%«eC\ 
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des  of  prodnctioii.  Of  men's,  women's,  and  children's  mixed 
blne-and-white  Hose,  and  Half  Hose,  ten  thousands  of  dozens 
are  annnallj  made. 

8.    CARPETINGS. 

The  prodnction  of  Ingrain  and  Yenitian  Carpetings,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, is  so  important  a  branch  of  the  general  mannfactnre, 
that  it  deserves  at  onr  hands  special  and  separate  notice.  It  is 
also  distinctive  in  its  characteristics,  both  as  respects  the  descrip- 
tion of  goods  made,  and  the  mode  of  mannfactnre.  The  mannfec- 
tnrers  of  Oarpetings  in  Hartford  and  Lowell  confine  their  oper- 
ations, we  are  told,  to  all  wool  and  worsted  goods,  made  in 
snper  and  extra-fines ;  while  the  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia 
not  only  make  the  better  qualities,  but  go  down  to  goods  which 
are  all  cotton,  and  sell  for  about  20  cent^  per  square  yard.  The 
fabrication  of  Cotton,  and  Cotton-and-Wool  Garpetings,  is  said 
to  be  exclusively  conjmed  to  Philadelphia. 

As  respects  the  mode  of  manufacture  the  business  is  distinctive, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  weavers ; 
there  being  but  one  mill  that  employs  power-looms,  and  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  individual  manufacturers  number  about 
one  hundred,  who  furnish  employment  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
hand-looms,  the  largest  manufacturer  having  one  hundred  and 
fifty  looms  at  work  on  his  fabrics.  Each  loom  will  turn  out, 
monthly,  three  pieces  of  120  yards  each,  or  4,320  yards  Garpet- 
ings yearly;  consequently,  the  annual  production  for  1,500  looms 
would  be  6,480,000  yards.  The  prices  of  Ingrain  Garpetings 
range  from  20  to  85  cents — a  low  average  being  40  cents,  which 
wonld  give  an  annual  value  of  $2,592,000."*"  The  persons  em- 
ployed are,  weavers  1,500  ;  and  all  others,  winders,  spoolers,  warp- 
ers, assistants  and  dyers,  say  1,000  more — in  all  2,500  persons. 
The  average    price  for  weaving  Carpets  is  9  cents;   and  the 

•  An  excellent  article  of  supers,  worth  80  to  85,  and  extra-fines,  66  to  70 
cents  per  ynrd,  is  made  for  New  York,  and  for  Chestnut-street  dealers,  by 
J.  Bromlet  &  Son,  who  are  celebrated  for  the  weight  and  excellence  of 
their  extra-fines.  They  also  make  Damask  Venitians,  from  $1.05  to  $1.15, 
which  Bre  fhllj  equal  to  the  imported,  and  unequa\«d  Va  ^\%  ^q^^Vt^* 
Other  maken  will  be  suhaeqnentlj  mentioned. 
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average  earnings  of  weavers  $6  a  week,  or  $300  a  year.  Thi 
whole  amount  paid  to  weavers  and  others,  for  labor,  will  reack 
$695,000  per  annum. 

The  "  Glen-Echo"  Mills,  at  Germantown,  A.  McCallnm  &,  Go. 
proprietors,  have  one  hundred  looms  in  operation,  a  few  being 
power-looms,  employ  two  hundred  hands,  and  produce  an  average 
annual  product  of  over  $200,000.  This  firm,  and  James  Lord, 
spin  and  dye  their  own  yams,  and  are  thus  exceptional  in  con- 
ducting all  the  processes  of  manufacture  from  the  raw  material. 

Bag  and  List  Carpets  are  also  produced  to  the  extent  of 
1,680,000  yards  annually,  yielding,  at  30  cents  per  yard,  $504,000. 
The  weavers  employed  in  this  branch  have  frequently  but  one 
loom  each,  and  rarely  over  eight.  The  principal  manufactorer 
has  only  about  twenty  looms.  Weavers,  when  they  supply  the 
chain,  receive  about  20  cents  a  yard ;  or  for  weaving  alone,  from 
6  to  10  cents,  according  to  quality.  The  cotton  chain  for  the 
better  qualities  is  obtained  of  yarn  dealers,  costing  about  20  cents 
per  lb.,  dyed.  Carpet  balls,  for  filling,  cost  from  6  to  7  cents 
per  lb.  This  description  of  Carpet  sells  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
yard. 

The  entire  production  of  Carpetings,  in  Philadelphia^  we  state 
as  follows : — 

No.  of  Earnings  of  Production. 

Looms.  Weavers,  &e.  Yards.  Yalne. 

Ingrain,  1,500  $695,000  6,480,000  $2,592,000 

Rag,  560  126,000  1,680,000  504,000 


Total,  2060  $821,000  8,160,000  $3,096,000 

The  persons  employed  in  the  Carpet  manufacture  are  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  German  ;  but  very  few  Americans,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, are  known  to  be  engaged  either  in  weaving  or  spinning. 
The  economy  in  manufacturing  would  be  greatly  promoted,  it  is 
supposed,  if  there  were  larger  mills  in  the  city  for  spinning  and 
dyeing  yarns. 

4.    WOOLEN    HOSIERT— FANCY    KNIT    WORK. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  success  of 
i^he   Fhihidelphia  manufacturers,  eriWl\^  \\.  Vi  ^«^«t^V^  \iQ<.\^ 
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For  more  than  two  hnudred  and  fifty  years  Kottingham  and  Lei- 
cester were  the  chief  sea^s  of  the  Hosiery  manufacture  im  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  Knitting  trade  had  its  origin  in  Not- 
tingham, through  the  invention  of  the  Stocking-frame,  by  the 
^y.  Mr.  Lee  of  that  place,  in  1589.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  Stocking-frames  in  oper- 
ation in  Great  Britain,  employini^  100,000  persons,  and  producing 
an  annual  value  of  $18,000,000.  So  diversified  are  the  articles 
produced  in  color,  shape,  and  adaptation  to  markets,  that  one 
Leicester  manufacturer  thought  he  could  not  fairly  represent  his 
production  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851,  except  by  sending 
12,500  specimens  and  prices.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  America  looked  exclusively  to  foreign  sources  for 
her  supply  of  the  various  articles  designated  as  Fancy  Woolen 
goods  or  Woolen  Knitwork.  Within  that  period,  however,  the 
manufacture  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  Philadelphia — particu- 
larly in  Germantown  and  Kensington — that  the  Nottingham  arti- 
cles no  longer  find  any  considerable  sale  in  the  American  markets, 
or  even  in  the  Oanadas.  The  term  ''Germantown  Woolen 
Goods,"  is  now  as  familiar  to  most  dealers  as  Nottingham  Hosiery ; 
while  the  quality  of  the  American  product  is  really  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  foreign.  The  Philadelphia  manufacturers  have  such 
special  and  important  advantages  over  the  English  in  the  price  of 
wool — ^being  able,  therefore,  to  use  much  finer  grades  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  costing  the  same  price — ^that  they  may  reason- 
ably anticipate  a  period  not  remote  when  their  goods  of  this  class 
will  find  a  sale,  as  they  certainly  will  receive  a  preference,  in  the 
English  market.  A  few  large  establishments,  well  managed,  and 
combining  all  economies,  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
could  even  now  export  these  commodities  to  England  with  profit. 
The  manufacture,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  essentially  a  do- 
mestic one.  In  Germantown,  in  which  the  production  is  so  large 
as  to  give  its  name  to  the  goods  produced,  there  are  a  few  exten- 
sive mills  employing  steam-power ;  but  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  business  is  its  hand-looms  and  domesticity.  Fully  one  half  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  production  have  no  practical  concern 
with  the  ten-hour  system,  or  the  factory  system,  ot  «^^vi  t^^  ^^W 

system.     They  work  at  each  hours  as  they  c\kOOW  \ii  VSasa  «^^ 
1$* 
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homes,  and  their  industry  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
larder.  Bat  the  inherent,  natural  industry  of  this  class  of  oper- 
ativeSy  who  are  largely  Leicester  and  Nottingham  men,  will  be 
inferred  from  a  visit  to  Qermantown,  and  practical  obseryatiou 
of  the  neatness  of  the  dwelling^,  and  the  air  of  comfort  that  per- 
vades all  its  street  and  avenues. 

In  the  city  proper,  there  is  one  large  factory  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing Hosiery,  Opera-hoods,  Comforters,  Scarfs,  Ac,  employing 
five  hundred  hands,  and  consuming  annually  upward  of  250,000 
lbs.  of  American  wool.'*'    The  hand-frames  and  machines  it  is 

*  The  factory  alluded  to  is  that  of  Mabtiv  Landbnbbbgbb,  and  we  ez- 
traet  from  the  **  Ledger"  the  following  description : — 

*<  XCTe  factory  has  a  fine  front  of  thirty-eight  feet,  is  over  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  with  the  basement  is  five  stories  high.  It  is  an  attractive 
brick  structure,  its  external  neatness  vieing  with  its  internal  arrangements 
in  every  respect. 

**  In  the  basement  we  find  woolsacks  upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  never  took  his  seat ;  for  they  contain  American  wool,  woolen  yam 
of  every  describable  shade  and  color,  and  goods  generally,  which  are 
packed  and  ready  for  dispatch.  Here  is  also  a  steam-engine  of  fifteen 
horse  power.  Near  the  engine  Is  a  large  Wool-Scouring  Machine.  The 
wool  is  then  passed  into  a  drying-room,  heated  by  steam ;  after  drying, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  services  of  the  (devil)  picker;  it  then  passes  through 
two  sets  of  cards,  which  may  be  termed  breakers  and  finishers.  This  pro- 
cess of  carding  prepares  the  collected  and  straightened  fibres  for  twisting. 
In  the  twisting  department  there  are  ten  machines  constantly  at  work,  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  spindles.  In  the  spinning  department  eight  sets 
of  mules  are  engaged,  consisting  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty  spindles. 
The  yarn  is  then  warped  and  reeled ;  subsequently  it  is  bleached,  dyed,  and 
printed  according  to  certain  designs.  From  the  warps  the  yam  is  then  ar- 
ranged upon  beams  for  the  loom,  and  from  the  reeled  yam  large  spools  are 
filled  by  a  hand-winding  process  performed  by  small  boys.  The  yam  is 
then  ready  for  weaving,  in  which  process  upward  of  fifteen  different  kinds 
of  looms  are  at  work.  We  noticed  particularly  a  new  loom,  the  invention 
of  the  proprietor,  for  weaving  neck-comforts.  This  loom,  after  much  labor 
and  thought  expended  in  its  construction,  was  started  some  months  ago 
This  loom  weaves  four  neck-comforts  of  a  double  fabric,  and  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent pattern.  The  Jacquard  principle  is  about  to  be  applied  to  this  loom, 
so  that  by  control  of  the  Jacquard  index,  almost  any  design  wiU  be  pro- 
daeed  bjrit.  Ther^  is  another  loom  of  a  different  construction  now  in  prep- 
aration,  and  will  boob  be  put  to  work.    1b,e  oWxtt  \oQm%  \i«ft^  ix^  qH  -^w?" 
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almost  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accaracy ;  bat  they  exceed 
seven  hundred,  of  which  about  five  hundred  are  employed  on 
Woolen  Hosiery.  The  average  product  for  each  frame  exceeds 
$1,650  annually ;  and  the  whole  Hosiery  and  fancy  Woolen  goods 
production  in  Philadelphia,  in  1857,  was  about  as  follows : — 

500  Knitting  Frames,  averaging  $1,657.50  each,        «.        .        $828,750 
7  Pactories  in  Germantown  and  Kensington,  -        -  800,000 

Total  value  of  Woolen  Hosiery,  -        -        -     $1,628,750 

200  Knitting  Frames  on  Cotton  Hosiery,  $897  each,  -  179,400 

Total, $1,808,150 

The  foundations  of  the  American  Woolen  Hosiery  and  Fancy 

ous  kinds  and  calibre.  All  the  new  machinery  used  in  the  establishment  is 
made  on  the  premises,  upon  such  a  principle  that  it  is  impossible  for  out- 
siders to  copy  the  construction  or  mode  of  operation.  Every  new  style  de- 
mands some  action  upon  the  machinery,  which  calls  out  some  new  demon- 
stration of  inventive  genius  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  Here  are  man- 
ufactured hoods,  talmas,  opera-cloaks,  neck-comforts,  scarfs,  and  hosiery 
of  every  conceivable  description  and  variety.  £very  room  is  set  apart  for 
some  particular  branch  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  regulations 
prevent  any  laxity  of  morals  on  the  part  of  the  employees;  the  males  and 
females  are  not  brought  in  contact  with  each  other  at  all.  Gladness  and 
health  seemed  to  beam  from  every  countenance  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  The  stairs  and  floors  are  kept  thoroughly  clean.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son the  entire  factory  is  heated  by  steam  to  a  comfortable  degree.  Thia 
tends  to  promote  the  ootnfort  of  the  workers,  whilst  it  serves  a  good  mission 
to  the  machinery. 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Landenberger  commenced  operations  with  about 
twelve  hands,  and  had  then  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  so 
that  he  had  to  work  to  get  along;  but  being  detenbined  to  overcome  the 
importation  of  woolen  hosiery,  be  laid  himself  out  for  the  task,  and  has 
succeeded  admirably."  He  gives  employment  to  nearly  fivt  hundred  hands, 
and  manufactares  every  year  upward  of  250,000  lbs.  of  American  wool 
which,  through  his  agent,  Mr.  L.  purchases  from  the  grower.  He  consumes 
about  2,500  gallons  of  lard  oil,  being  one  gallon  to  every  hundred  pounds  of 
wool.  He  manufactures  eight  hundred  different  styles  of  goods,  of  all  sizes, 
every  season.     The  value  of  the  business  done  is  about  $800,000  annually. 

<*The  majority  of  the  men  employed  in  the  establishment  are  from  Leices- 
ter, the  principal  seat  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  in  England.   A  consider- 
able number  of  Germans  are  also  employed.     For  cleanliness  and  good  ar- 
rangement, Mr.  Landenberger's  Kensington  Woolen  HQ%\^t^  m«i\!L\i^^^\.<^v^ 
cannot  be  exceeded,  and  a  visit  to  it  is  a  bona  fide  eulfttlOAnm^iiV?^ 
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Ooods  manafiMitare,  it  is  qaite  evident^  are  laid  in  Philadelphia. 
Within  ten  years,  bj  perseveriDg  and  well-directed  indnatiy, 
Philadelphia  mannfaetarers  have  succeeded  in  almost  excluding 
the  foreign  articles  from  the  American  market ;  and  they  certainly 
have  succeeded  in  enabling  merchants,  from  all  parts  of  the. 
.  country,  to  obtain  in  Philadelphia  superior  goods  at  less  than 
Nottingham  or  Leicester  prices. 

5.    NARROW    TEXTILE    FAB  RIC  S  — SILK  S,    ETC. 

In  England,  the  various  manufactures  included  in  the  term 
Narrow  Textile  Fabrics,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Small  Wares ; 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  manufacturers  of  them  are 
designated  Passamenteurs,  In  this  country  the  term  usually 
employed  is  Trimmings,  which  represents  ladies'  dress  trimmings, 
carriage  laces,  curtain  trimmings,  cords,  tassels,  braids,  fringes, 
ribbons,  military  trimmings,  and  numerous  other  manufactures 
assimilating  in  character.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, the  chief  seats  of  these  manufactures,  the  establishments 
confine  themselves  each  to  a  single  class  of  goods — one  making 
fringes,  another  ribbons,  and  so  on ;  but  here,  two  or  more  branches 
are  often  carried  on  by  the  same  parties ;  and  in  the  case  of  one 
firm  in  this  city,  all  the  above  branches  are  united  in  one  estab- 
ment — ^the  largest  of  its  kind,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  known  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  Military  Goods  and  Carriage  Laces ;  and  now, 
probably,  one  half  of  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States 
originates  here.  The  branch  known  as  "Ladies  Dress  Trim- 
mings," is  comparatively  of  modem  date  in  this  country.  Up  to 
1838,  very  little  was  made,  being  principally  plain  fringes,  a  few 
bindings,  buttons,  cords  and  tassels.  The  business,  however,  has 
become  a  very  important  item  of  our  domestic  manufactures ;  and 
since  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  silk,  is  rapidly  expanding. 
Patterns  the  most  complicated  are  executed  with  facility,  from  de- 
signs that  are  original  with  the  manufacturers.  The  fabrics  pro* 
duced  here  are  acknowledged  to  be  generally  of  better  quality 
than  the  English  and  German  •  and  tot  ^^^eral  "jears  have  com- 
peted  successMly  with  nearly  aU  art\c\ea  o^  Yt^xvO^  \c^"SN.xv\i\wi.\.\tt^, 
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Philadelphia  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the  general  mannfoctare 
of  Trimmings  in  the  United  States.  There  are  now  about  thirty 
establishments  in  this  city  engaged  in  the  varions  branches,  in- 
cluding Carriage  Laces,  Regalia,  and  Upholstery.  .  We  shall  here 
only  allade  to  the  most  complete  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  Union, 
and  to  one  other  honse  as  a  representative  of  the  general  trade. 

The  establishment  of  William  H.  Hobstmann  &  Sons  is  the 
one  alluded  to,  as  undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  of  its  class  in 
the  world.  The  business  was  established  by  Wm.  H.  Horstmann, 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietors,  in  1815,  and  is  consequently 
the  oldest  established  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  if  not  in  this  country. 
In  the  infancy  of  its  career,  the  manufacture  was  limited  to  a 
bw  patterns  of  coach  laces  and  fringes ;  at  the  present  time,  it 
enibraces  a  wide  circle  of  fabrics  of  silk,  silk  and  worsted,  mohair, 
cotton,  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  includes  some  not  made  else- 
where in  this  country,  besides  every  variety  of  Military  Trim- 
mings, including  swords,  drums,  and  metal  ornaments. 

lu  1 852,  this  firm  exhibited  a  case  of  Silk  Ribbons  at  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Franklin  Institute.  We  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Judges  on  Silk  Goods. 

"By  nnanimons  consent,  the  highest  praise  of  the  Committee  is 
awarded  to  Wm.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  of  this  city,  for  their  manufac- 
ture of  Fancy  Taffeta  Bonnet  Ribbons,  case  1556.  Indeed,  your  Com- 
mittee must  confess  to  having  been  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  on  wit- 
nessing these  productions  of  American  looms,  and  it  required  convinc- 
ing proof  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  they  were  not  examining  the 
fiibrics  of  Lyons  or  St.  Etienne.  Not  only  in  brilliancy  of  coloring 
and  weight  of  material,  but  in  evenness  of  manufacture,  they  in  all 
respects  are  equal  to  those  which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
receive  from  France  and  Switzerland."  ****««  The  merit  of  in- 
troducing and  carrying  forward  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  this  new 
branch  of  manufacture,  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Horstmann.  The  Com- 
mittee may  be  deemed  partial  in  their  feelings  from  the  fact  that  all 
its  members  have  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  the  importation  and 
sale  of  Silk  Goods ;  but  this  very  fact  gives  them  additional  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  They  are  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering  the  production  of  the  Messrs.  Horstmann  as  one  of  the  great- 
est noveltj^  as  well  aa  importance,  in  American  matiulobCXux^,  ^\i^  v(^ 
pleaaed  to  add,  in  corroboration  of  their  Yiewa,  t\ia\.  iXi^^  ^^^^  V^^^ 
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been  told  in  a  neighboring  city,  throogli  an  importing  honse,  indis- 
criminately with  their  foreign  importations.  Yonr  Committee,  under- 
standing  that  yon  have  a  reward  still  higher  than  the  nanal  premiams, 
to  be  bestowed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit,  are  unanimous  in  the 
recommendation  of  its  bestowal  upon  the  Messrs.  Horstmann. 

"The  Committee  on  Exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  above  re- 
port, unanimoasly  resoWed  to  recommend  to  the  Institute  to  award 
Wm.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons  a  gold  medal." 

The  manufactory  of  the  Messrs.  Horstmann  is  situated  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  formerly  the  burying 
ground  of  the  German  Lutherans,  and  bought  of  the  congrega- 
tion owning  the  old  church,  (built  IT 43),  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cherry  street.  The  building  forms  an  L  ha^ng  &  front  of  140 
feet  on  Fifth  street,  100  feet  on  Cherry  street,  and  50  feet  wide, 
containing  six  floors.  The  engine-house  and  machine-shops  are 
in  a  detached  building  in  the  yard.  The  machinery  in  operation 
in  the  factory  is  new,  much  of  it  original,  and  includes 

130  Coach  Lace  Power  Looms, 
60  Power  Looms,  making  650  stripes,  or  rows  of  goods, 

336  Silk  Spindles  and  other  complete  silk  machinery, 

100  Plaiting  or  Braiding  machines, 
50  Hand  Looms, 
using   over   150   Jacqaard   machines,  ranging  from  40   to  800 
needles;   besides  all  the   auxiliary  machinery  necessary  in   the 
business. 

Adjoining  the  manufactory  on  Cherry  street,  the  firm  own  an 
additional  lot,  bought  of  the  Friends,  containing  T5  feet  on  the 
street.  The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  exhibits  the  Fac- 
tory, the  Old  Meeting  House,  and  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 
The  meeting-house  has  been  converted  into  a  spacious  sales-room. 

Many  of  the  most  important  machines,  and  applications  of  ma- 
chinery that  are  now  in  use  in  the  manufacture,  are  indebted  to 
the  enterprise  of  this  firm  for  introduction  into  this  country,  or  to 
their  genius  for  their  invention.  The  Plaiting  or  Braiding  ma- 
chines were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Germany, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Horstmann,  in  1824.  In  the  year  1825,  the  same 
/gentleman  introduced  the  Jacqnard  macVuxv^a.  QcQ\d.liWiea  were 
made  by  power  in  this  city  several  years  \ie^ore  ^XX^m^Ww^W.  v^ 
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the  old  world ;  and  the  use  of  power  for  making  Fringes  tnaij  be 
said  to  have  been  first  generally  adopted  here.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  firm  was  the  first  in  any  country  to  apply  power 
to  the  general  manufacture.  From  the  report  of  the  English 
Commissioners  upon  the  industry  of  the  United  States  we  extract 
the  following  paragraph,  in  which,  after  stating  that  Messrs.  Horst- 
mann  have  recently  erected  a  very  large  and  well-arranged  fac- 
tory within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  remarked : 

**  The  whole  establishment  presents  an  example  of  system  and  neat- 
ness rarely  to  be  found  in  manufactories  in  which  handicrafts  so  varied 
are  carried  on.  Female  labor  is,  of  course,  largely  employed  in  the 
weaving  and  making-up  departments,  and  formerly  in  the  cutting  of 
fringes.  This,  however,  is  now  performed  by  a  machine  with  a  circular 
knife,  80  arranged  as  to  cut  the  thread  on  the  diagonal.  The  double 
fringe,  as  it  leaves  the  loom,  being  either  run  o£P  the  beam  or  placed 
upon  a  roller  for  that  purpose,  is  divided  much  more  exactly  than  it 
could  be  by  hand,  and  at  so  rapid  a  speed  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  com- 
parison with  hand  labor.  Any  width  of  fringe  can  be  thus  cut,  the  ma- 
chine being  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  adapted  thereto." 

In  another  part  of  their  report  these  Commissioners  allade  to 
the  Clinton  Company,  located  at  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  long 
known  as  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Coach  Lace  in  America. 
The  looms  are  of  the  same  construction  as  the  Brussels  Carpet 
Power  Looms.  During  the  last  year  (ISST)  the  entire  stock  of 
goods,  materials,  looms,  and  patent  rights  of  this  Company  were 
purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Horstmann,  and  thus  another  Important 
link  was  added  to  the  chain,  securing  pre-eminence  to  Philadel- 
phia as  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  Union. 

The  Messrs.  Horstmann  employ  400  hands,  who  receive  $100,000 
annually  in  wages ;  have  a  capital  of  $400,000  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  produce  an  average  annual  product  of  $600,000. 

The  establishment  that  we  would  select  as  a  fair  and  excellent 
representative  of  numerous  other  manufactories  of  Ladies  Dress 
Trimmings  in  Philadelphia,  is  that  of  Henry  W.  Hensel.  It 
employs  about  one  hundred  persons — say  thirty  men  and  boys, 
whose  average  wages  is  $7  per  week ;  and  seveut^  f-^maUa^  te- 
ceJriag $2.75 per  week;  or  lu  other  worda,  %^Q,^^^  %.t^  \^\^^^- 
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naallj  in  wages.  The  looms  in  operation  comprise  twenty  Jac- 
qnard  looms,  and  twelve  other  looms,  being  thirty-two  in  all,  and 
eonsnming  annnally  5,000  lbs.  of  silk ;  worsted  yam,  500  lbs, ; 
linen  do.,  200  lbs. ;  cotton  do.,  8,000  lbs. ;  fine  wire,  200  lbs. ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  sales,  of  goods  manufactured,  is  about 
$100,000.  The  proprietor  has  been  very  diligent  and  successful 
lU  originating  saleable  patterns,  and  has  thus  contributed  mate- 
rially to  elevate  this  class  of  American  Textile  Fabrics  in  the 
scale  of  popularity.  It  is  his  purpose  shortly  to  visit  Lyons,  and 
other  manufacturing  districts  of  Europe,  to  examine  and  intro- 
duce such  improved  machinery  as  may  be  adapted  to  facilitate 
his  general  manufactures,  which  embrace  all  the  usual  varieties  of 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Silk  Fringes,  Bindings,  Braids,  Galloons, 
Cords,  Tassels,  &c.  His  general  sales  are  limited,  as  we  are 
informed,  exclusively  to  jobbers. 

Fly  Nets  are  extensively  made  in  Philadelphia;  and  Regalias, 
&e.,  form  nearly  the  exclusive  business  of  one  or  two  manu£EU3- 
turers. 

The  manufacture  of  Sewing  Silks  is  carried  on  by  five  estab- 
lishments in  Philadelphia,  but  not  as  an  exclusive  business.  It 
is  usually  conjoined  with  the  production  of  what  is  known  in 
commerce  by  the  terms  Singles,  Tram,  and  Organzine.*  A  large 
proportion  of  the  raw  silk  imported  into  the  United  States  comes 
from  China— the  Chinese  silk  being  preferred  for  the  pure  white- 
ness of  its  color,  and  the  strength  and  glossiness  of  its  fibre.  Its 
successful  conversion  into  the  various  articles  named  depends 
largely  upon  the  excellence  of  the  machinery  employed.  In  the 
production  of  Sewing  Silks,  our  home  manufacturers  have  been 
so  successful,  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  now  imported 
does  not  amount  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  home  production. 

*  Singles  is  formed  of  one  of  the  reeled  threads  slightly  twisted  in  order 
to  give  it  strength  and  firmness. 

Tram  consists  of  two  or  more  threads  thrown  just  8u£5cient1y  together  to 
hold,  by  a  twist  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  turns  to  the  inch. 

Orgamine^  or  thrown  silk,  is  formed  of  two  or  more  singles,  according 
to  the  thickness  required,  twisted  together  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  SingJea  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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All  varieties  of  Bevring  Silk  are  made,  spool  silk,  embroidery  silk, 
saddlers'  or  three-eorded  silks ;  and  pat  np  in  quarter  and  half  ponnd 
packages,  or  in  hundred  skeins,  of  different  colors.  Hundred-skein 
silk  is  so  termed,  because  it  is  made  up  of  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  silk  to  the  hundred,  measuring  about  ten  jards  in 
length  to  the  skein.  This  article  is  generally  sold  to  peddlers  and 
jobbers.  There  is  another  description  of  skein  made  up  for  re- 
tailers, which  measures  from  twelve  to  twenty  yards  in  length. 
It  is  principally  used  by  clothing  houses,  who  find  it  economical 
to  employ  the  larger  skeins.  The  capital  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Sewing  and  other  Silks,  in  Philadelphia,  is  stated 
at  $300,000,  and  the  annual  production  at  $312,000.  The  machi- 
nery employed  for  Spinning  and  Twisting  Silk  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  world. 

The  oldest  established  and  leading  concern  in  this  business, 
in  Philadelphia,  is  that  of  B.  Hooley  &  Son.  The  house  was  estab- 
lished nearly  20  years  ago  by  Messrs.  B.  &  A.  Hooley  of  Maccles- 
field. The  present  perfection  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  Sew- 
ing and  Fringe  Silks,  in  this  city,  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  this  firm.  They  are  now  making  extensive  improvements  in, 
and  enlarging  their  mills,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  quality 
of  their  Silk  and  increasing  their  business  ;  and  as  their  standing 
stock  of  goods  of  every  color  is  always  large,  they  are  enabled 
by  their  facilities,  the  result  of  experience  and  a  large  cash  capital, 
to  furnish  a  superior  article  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

«.    PRINTING,    DYEING,    EMBOSSING,    FINISHING,    Ac. 

In  the  operation  of  Printing  and  Dyeing  Textile  Fabrics,  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  United  States  have,  without  doubt,  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  emigration  of  artisans  from  Europe.  The  attractions 
of  Philadelphia,  as  a  place  of  residence,  have  drawn  hither  the 
most  skillful  of  these  artisans — many  of  whom  bring  with  them 
experience  gained  by  almost  unremitting  attention  to  these  de- 
partments of  industry  during  the  past  half  century,  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Moreover,  the  water  and  climate  of  Phil- 
adelphia are  (>eculiarly  favorable  for  success  in  dyeing.  The 
influence  of  these  natural  agents  ba«  already  beeu  i^m^VLs^^  \i'^cyei\ 
Out^  we  JOB/ refer  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  \Yift  "EiTi^v^  Gwsy\sfi«r 
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sioners,  that  in  Lowell  it  is  well-known  tiie  water  of  the  Merrimack 
Kiver,  thongfa  reasonably  well  adapted  for  dyeing  cottons^  is  not 
at  all  suited  for  woolens.  They  state,  "Mis  quettUm  of  the  telec^ 
Han  of  a  water  sUe  forDyeingand  Prinimg,  is  a  moti  important 
<me  in  the  United  States,  since  it  is  quite  certain  thai  in  no  coun- 
try  is  there  so  great  a  variation  in  this  respectJ^ 

The  principal  Dye  Works  for  Cotton  and  Woolen  goods,  in 
Philadelphia,  are  located  at  Frankford.  The  water  in  that  lo- 
cality is  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and  equally  as  well  adapted  for 
woolens  as  for  cottons.  The  Messrs.  Horrocks  have  the  most 
extensive  Dyeing  Works,  it  is  supposed,  south  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  the  city  proper  there  are  many  Silk  Dyers  and  Refinishers, 
who  have  been  very  successful,  and  are  deservedly  celebrated.  In 
the  introductory  we  alluded  to  one  of  these — a  celebrated  French 
dyer,  who  had  experimented  in  various  piloses,  and  found  none  so 
well  adapted  for  producing  desirable  and  brilliant  results  in  dyeing 
as  Philadelphia.  De  Laines,  Merinos,  and  other  French  goods, 
are  consequently  now  largely  imported  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
we  believe  at  a  less  rate  of  duty,  and  dyed  in  this  city  in  fast  and 
exquisite  colors. 

The  refinishing  of  Silks  is  made  an  almost  exclusive  business 
by  a  few,  and  so  successfully  performed,  that  old  goods  are  made 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  new. 

FAOTORIES    AND    HAND. LOOMS. 

The  factory  system  of  Philadelphia,  as  will  probably  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  already  stated,  is  the  result  and  off- 
spring mainly  of  individual,  unaided  efforts.  It  owes  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  to  the  advantages  of  associated  capital ;  and  has 
grown  to  a  vigorous  maturity  in  spite  of  foreign  competition  and 
unfriendly  home  legislation.  The  manufacturers  having,  from  the 
beginning,  directed  their  energies  mainly  to  the  production  of  usefal 
fabrics,  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  masses,  have  steadily 
worked  on,  aiming  at  substantial  excellence  in  an  unpretending 
sphere  without  attempting,  until  recently,  to  compete  with  others 
in  the  finer  or  more  ornamental  fabrics,  or  invoking  the  attention 
of  the  world  by  the  erection  of  mammoth  establishments.  In 
tAe  location  of  their  factories,  they  \\a\^  \\o\.  \c,wv^TtiJ\^  Vsft^Ti  ^^« 
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eroed  by  any  other  than  reasons  of  convenienco  and  economy, 
peculiar  to  each  proprietor;  hence  the  factories  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  the  operatives  forming  no 
distinct  class,  the  buildings  attracting  but  little  notice.  In  Frank- 
ford,  and  particularly  in  Manayunk,  some  show  of  aggregation  is 
manifest ;  but  in  the  latter  place  the  exhibition  is  so  unfavorable 
for  a  correct  observation  of  the  beauties  of  the  system,  that  dis- 
persion would  be  preferable. 

The  mills,  though  generally  small,  compare  very  favorably  in 
machinery  and  amount  of  product  with  the  medium  establish- 
ments in  New  England.  In  Philadelphia,  as  in  Lowell,  several 
mills  are  often  the  property  of  one  proprietor ;  and  if  we  were 
permitted  to  publish  statistics  of  individual  establishments,  we 
could  enumerate  one  having  900  looms,  27,000  spindles,  850  op- 
eratives, and  producing  an  annnal  product  of  3,500,000  yards, 
worth  $600,000 ;  another  having  432  looms,  9,774  spindles,  38 
cards,  513  operatives,  and  producing  annually  $430,000  ;  another, 
having  216  looms,  8,000  spindles,  50  cards,  320  operatives,  produc- 
ing last  year  3,272,510  yards  duck,  Osnabnrgs,  &c.,  worth  $362,162 ; 
another,  having  240  looms,  300  operatives,  producing  yearly 
2,100,000  yards  ginghams,  pantaloonery,  A;c.,  worth  $250,000; 
another,  having  10,716  spindles,  employing  200  operatives,  and 
producing  750,000  lbs.  cotton  yarn.  The  Washington  Manufac- 
turing Company's  Mills,  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  nearly  opposite  our 
city,  and  of  which  onr  esteemed  townsman,  Dayid  S.  Brown,  is 
President,  contain  36,000  spindles  and  800  looms,  employ  209 
males  and  445  females ;  consume  130,000  lbs.  cotton  per  month, 
225  tons  of  coal,  280  gallons  sperm  oil,  Ac.,  and  produce  about 
6,220,000  yards  per  year,  mostly  fine  printing  cloths.  The  value, 
when  printed,  of  the  product  of  these  mills,  is  over  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  goods  are  printed  by  the 
Gloucester  Manuufacturlng  Company,  another  corporation,  whose 
works  are  situated  near  the  above.  This  corporation  employs 
about  100  hands,  mostly  males.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  there 
are  some  factories  in  and  near  Philadelphia  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  place ;  but  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  and  good  policy,  to  erect  one  or  more  calcwUUd^  Ct^\:^ 
BiMe  and  amogement,  to  give  eclat  to  the  man\itaK^\At^. 
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The  majority  of  the  operatives  in  the  factories  are  English  or 
Anglo-Americans.  The  hours  for  working  are  nsnallj  10^ 
per  day;  bnt  as  operations  cease  early  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday, the  average  for  the  week  is  ten  honrs.  In  New  England, 
and  many  other  places,  labor  is  extended  to  eleven  honrs  or  more, 
daily.  The  female  operatives,  though  perhaps  less  literary  than 
their  Lowell  sisters,  are  seemingly  as  attractive  in  appearance, 
skillfal  in  manipulation,  and  correct  in  deportment.  Their  earn- 
ings, as  weavers,  are  from  $4  to  $5 ;  and  as  spinners  and  spool- 
ers, who  are  mostly  yonng  girls,  from  $2  to  $3  per  week.  The 
identity  of  interests  which  exists  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  is  seemingly  comprehended  more  cleariy  by  both,  and 
the  relations  between  them  exhibit,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  more 
paternal  characteristics  than  is  evidenced  where  the  employers 
are  large  corporations.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  men  who 
are  distinguished  for  benevolent  effort ;  and  in  some  instances, 
where  the  factories  are  remote,  schools  and  churches  have  been 
specially  established  by  factory  proprietors.  The  distinctive  fea- 
ture, however,  of  the  Dry  Goods  Manufacture  in  Philadelphia  is — 
Hand-loom  WBAViNa. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  rapid  substi- 
tution of  power  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics,  and  the 
growth  of  large  establishments  from  the  results  of  accumulated 
capital,  there  is  no  actual  decline  in  the  number  of  hand-looms 
in  operation.  There  are  fewer  looms  devoted  to  certain  classes 
of  goods,  and  in  certain  localities,  than  formerly ;  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  looms  now  In  operation  is  probably  fully  equal  to 
that  in  any  former  period.  Philadelphia  is  truly  the  great  seat 
of  Hand-loom  Manufacturing  and  Weaving  in  America.  There 
are  now,  within  our  knowledge,  4, '760  band-looms  in  operation 
in  the  production  of  Checks  and  other  Cotton  goods ;  Carpetings, 
Hosiery,  &c. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  true  number  approxi- 
mates six  thousand. 

The  material  is  furnished  by  manufacturers,  and  the  weavers 

are  paid  by  the  yard.     The  weaving  is  done  in  the   houses  of 

operatives;   or  in   some  cases  a  manufacturer,  as  he   may  be 

termed,  has  ten  or  twelve  looms  \t\  Ai  ^ood^n  building  attached 

to  his  dwelliDg,   and   employs   joxxTiie^m^vv  ^^w^wr— ^Xsa   «o^- 
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ployed  in  some  instances  boarding  and  lodging  in  the  same  honse 
as  their  employer.  Throughout  parts  of  the  city,  especially 
that  formerly  known  as  Kensington,  the  sound  of  these  looms  may 
be  heard  at  all  hours — in  garrets,  cellars,  and  out-houses,  as  well 
as  in  the  weavers'  apartments.  Among  the  weavers  there  are 
many  very  intelligent  men,  and  some  that  have  been  employed  in 
weaving  those  magnificent  damasks,  and  other  cloths,  that  En- 
rope  occasionally  produces  to  gratify  the  pride  of  her  rulers. 
But  the  subject  and  statistics  of  Hand-loom  Weaving  are 
fully  and  well-considered  by  Mr.  Edward  Young,  in  the  subjoined 
report,  to  which  we  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

REPORT. 

**  Sir  : — In  my  previous  report  on  Hand-loom  Weaving,  I  stated 
that  in  the  city  there  are  at  least  2,000  hand-looms  engaged  on  Chocks, 
Ginghams,  Linseys,  and  to  a  small  extent  on  Diapers.  As  this  esti- 
mate was  larger  than  any  previously  stated,  you  desired  such  evidence 
as  should  prove  conclusively  the  correctness  of  my  assertion,  if  disputed. 
I  have  therefore  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  but  regret  that 
longer  time  could  not  be  allowed  in  order  to  investigate  the  subject 
thoroughly.  As  I  previously  stated,  the  manufacturers  do  not  own 
the  looms.  Each  has  in  operation  from  20  to  100,  and  one  has  300 
looms.  The  greater  part  are  situated  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Wards,  (Kensington).  The  following  twenty-five  manufacturers 
altogether  employ  1250  looms.  Four  of  the  largest  employ,  on  an 
average,  100  each. 

William  Beattie,  Edw.  Murray, 

James  Beattie,  James  Nolan, 

John  Dallas,  John  Quin, 

Robert  Dallas,  Patrick  Quin, 

E.  Devlin,  Arthur  Rodgers, 

John  Elliott,  W.  Rowbotham, 

J.  Dickey,  E.  Ryan, 

J.  Donohoe,  D.  Murphy, 

James  Irwin,  William  Steele, 

Alexander  Jackson,  W.  Stevenson, 

James  Long,  Thomas  Stinson, 

A.  k  J.  Mabin,  John  Whiteside. 

John  Scanlin,  1435  Howard  street,  (also  diapers). 
All  of  these,  with  one  exception,  are  engaged  in  ick%V\\i\^  QV<^^^  Vc^ 

connection  with  LiaseyB,  Ootionades,  Gingbama,  k^  '^%  wl^ic^^^Na 
20* 
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Patrick  Qnin,  Master  and  Cadwalader  streets,  who  makes  an  excellent 
article  of  Damasks,  Marseilles,  figured  Pantaloon  Stnffii,  Ac. 

*'  Besides  the  above,  there  are  at  least  250  looms  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  city 

"In  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  city  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Andrew  Catherwood,  James  Dearie,  Greer  k  McCreight, 
Thomas  Dickson,  James  Lamb,  Robert  Little,  Thomas  Maxwell,  An- 
drew Mitchell,  Samuel  Orr,  Robert  Paul,  John  Perry,  and  R.  Selfridge. 
These  twelve  manufacturers  employ  altogether  about  500  looms;  but  there 
are  many  others  whom  I  have  not  seen.  A  very  intelligent  manufacturer, 
who  has  been  long  engaged  in  the  business,  assures  me  that  there  are 
one  thousand  looms  in  the  South  end  alone.  Anxious  not  to  overstate  the 
production,  I  place  the  number  at  750  ;  which  is  a  low  estimate,  for  Mr. 
Selfridge  alone  affords  employment  to  300  looms.  The  number  of 
nand-looms  employed  on  Checks,  Ginghams,  Linseys,  Cottonades,  Dia- 
pers, &c.,  I  repeat,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  In  the  Northern  part  of  the 
city,  1,250  looms ;  in  the  Southern  and  Western  part,  750  looms — ^Total 
2,000  looms. 

"  The  daily  production  of  hand-looms  is  as  follows :  On  Linseys,  40 
yards;  Checks  and  Ginghams,  30  yards — making  allowance  for  dull 
seasons,  the  average  is  stated  by  manufacturers  at  25  yards  per  diem. 
To  show  that  this  is  a  moderate  estimate,  I  state  the  prices  paid  in 
1857,  for  weaving,  viz. :  Linsey,  2  to  2i  cents  per  yard ;  Checks,  2J  to 
3  cents.  During  the  late  depression  less  than  those  prices  was  paid. 
At  these  rates,  a  weaver  who  makes  25  yards  the  year  round,  will  earn 
from  $3  to  $4^  a  week ;  a  sum  seemingly  inadequate  to  support  a  family. 

"The  production  of  2,000  looms,  at  25  yards,  is  50,000  yards  daily; 
and  counting  300  working  days  in  a  year,  is  15,000,000  yards  yearly — 
which,  at  an  average  of  11  cents  per  yard,  amounts  to  $1,650,000. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  are — weavers,  2,000 ;  winders,  spool- 
ers, &c.,  1,000 — Total,  3,000.  The  amount  paid  yearly  to  operatives, 
is  $650,000. 

"  Now  as  to  Hosiery.  With  the  reputation  of  Germantown  Hosiery 
and  Woolen  goods,  you  no  doubt  are  familiar.  If  you  speak  favorably 
of  it,  *  Uncle  Sam'  will  confirm  your  remarks  ;  for  not  only  has  he  the 
Shoes  and  Clothing,  but  the  Stockings  for  his  Army  and  Navy  made  in 
Philadelphia,  where  experience  has  shown  the  best  articles  are  pro- 
duced. One  manufacturer,  T.  Branson,  made  last  year  Jive  thousand 
dozen  pairs  for  the  Government ;  and  is  now  completing  a  contract  for 
5,000  dozen  more,  while  others  are  making  2,500  dozen  in  addition. 
The  Hosiery  huBinesa  is  of  great  economical  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
affords  employment  to  a  large  number  oH  tem«\e^,  ^\^ci  «ftw  ^sA  ^\i>s^ 
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the  yarioos  articles  after  they  leare  the  frame;  and  thus  at  leisare 
boars  add  to  the  income  and  comforts  of  their  families. 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  Knitting-frames  in  nse,  Tiz. :  the  old  hand- 
frame,  such  as  has  been  so  long  in  use  in  England,  and  which  requires  a 
great  outlay  of  muscular  power;  the  lever  frame,  which  is  much  easier  on 
the  operative,  and  will  turn  out  nearly  double  the  work  of  the  old  frame ; 
and  the  Rotary  Knitting  machine,  or  round  frame,  which  will  do  an 
ordinary  day's  work  before  breakfast,  and  at  slight  cost  of  manual  labor. 
The  last  has  been  in  ase  some  ten  or  twelve  years  in  this  country. 
The  average  weekly  production,  either  of  Cotton  or  Woolen  Hosiery  on 
all  these  frames,  good,  bad,  and  indi£Perent,  in  dull  and  busy  seasons, 
is  15  dozen  per  week,  or  780  dozen  per  annum,  which,  at  $1.15,  the 
average  price  for  Cotton  Hosiery,  amount  to  $897,  the  yearly  production 
of  each  frame  on  cotton.  On  "Woolen  Hosiery  the  quantity  is  the 
same  on  the  medium  and -larger  sizes.  The  prices  range  from  $1  for 
children's  to  $3  for  ladies' ;  while  a  few  very  superior  are  as  high  as  $5. 
Assuming  the  average  at  $2.12^,  the  annual  production  per  frame  on 
Woolen  Hosiery  is  $1,657  50.  Some  manufacturers  produce  more  of 
children's  hose,  and  half-hose ;  but  while  the  number  of  dozens  will  be 
greater  the  price  will  be  less,  and  the  aggregate  value  remains  the  same. 
The  total  number  of  Knitting-frames  and  machines  in  the  city  proper, 
and  Germantown,  exceeds  700,  besides  the  machines  in  use  by  Landen- 
berger  and  others,  who  have  large  factories.  Few  frames  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  making  Cotton  Hosiery ;  all  being  used  for  cotton  or 
woolen,  according  to  the  demand  and  remuneration.  As  Woolen  Ho- 
siery pays  better,  the  production,  as  estimated  by  intelligent  manufac* 
turers,  is  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole. 

**  My  summary  of  Hand-Loom  production  in  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Goods,  is  as  follows : — 


Checks,  Qinghams,  Llnseys,  Diapers,  &c.... 
Carpets — ^Ingrain  andVenitian , 

"         Rag,  List,  &c 

Hosiery — ^Woolen 

"         Gottou  


Totel, 


LooniB. 

Opera- 
tives. 

Annasl 
Eamlngi. 

Proda 
Tardi. 

2,000 

1,500 

560 

500 

200 

3,000 

2,500 

630 

750 

300 

$650,000 
665,000 
126,000 

15,000,000 
6,480,000 
1,680,000 

4,760 

7,180 

,^,,;^ 

Yalae. 


$1,650,000 

2,592,000 

504,000 

828,750 

179,400 

$5,754,150 


"  The  Hand-loom  and  Knitting-frame  business  in  Kensington  and 
Germantown,  affording,  as  it  does,  full  or  partial  employment  to  nearly 
leniJumsand  operatives^  and  support  to  upward  of  ihiriy-five thousand  per- 
sons, is  of  vast  importance  to  our  city,  and  demanda  ^^vAax  ^\.\j^tL^v;>i^ 
than  it  has  ever  received,,    A.  year  could  be  profkloXA^  ^«m^\«\  ^.^  v^ 
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vestigating  it  in  all  its  operations,  and  in  its  rdationa  to  other  brsnchei 

of  industry,  and  a  folio  volame  filled  with  the  record  of  such  inyeatiga* 

Uons.    The  cursory  examination  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  has 

awakened  in  my  mind  a  deep  interest  in  that  part  of  our  city  which  I 

denominate  '  The  Bee-hive,'  and  led  me  to  feel  more  sympathy  with  iti 

busy  operatives. 

"  Edward  Young. 

**  P.  S.  A  manofactarer  stated  to  me  that  ho  ooonted  the  names  of  2^200  In- 
grain Carpet  Weavers  appended  to  a  *  strike'  for  higher  wages,  about  two 
years  ago,  and  that  several  hundred  did  not  sigpi  the  document.  Ho  esti- 
mates them  at  2,700,  instead  of  1,500,  the  number  necessary  to  operate 
1,500  looms.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  really  more  extensive  than 
I  have  stated.  A  celebrated  English  manufacturer  admitted  the  fact,  that 
more  yards  of  Ingrain  Carpeting  are  annually  made  in  Philadelphia  than  in 
all  Great  Britain." 

The  following  is  a  condensed  sammary  of  certain  aggregates  of 
production,  based  principally  upon  information  derived  from  pro- 
prietors themselves ;  but  partly  also  from  calculations  of  averages, 
and  from  information  derived  from  commission-merchants  and 
others  possessing  knowledge  on  the  subjecty  viz. : 

Woolen  and  Cotton  Goods,  by  power,    .        .        .        .        •  $13,163,068 

"        "        "  "        "  hand-looms,  (exclusive  of  Hosiery,)  4,746,000 

Hosiery  and  Fancy  Woolen  Goods :  hand  power,    -        -   1,008,150 

factories,         -        -       800,000 

1,808,150 

Narrow  Textile  Fabrics,  Sewing  Silks,  Ac,  ....        1,600,000 

Total  annual  product  in  Philadelphia  of  Dry  Goods,  $21,918,118 

The  hands  employed,  including  hand-loom  weavers,  namber 
over  15,000  ;  and  the  total  spindles  in  operation  exceed  ttvo  hunr 
dred  thousand.  The  factories  are  less  numerous  than  the  pro- 
prietors, for  often  two  or  more  conduct  their  operations  in  the 
same  building,  and  use  the  same  powej — but  in  other  instances, 
one  proprietor  owns  two  or  more  factories.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, enumerate  the  factories  merely,  but  herewith  subjoin — 

A  List  of  the  Frinoipal  Manufaoturers  of  Textile  Fabrics  in  the  City 

of  Philadelphia. 

Allen,  William,  Gerraantown,  Hosiery. 

Arbuckle,  Daniel,  Eagle  Mill,  Mixed  goods. 

Armstrong  A  Shaw,  Satinets  and  oWv^t  ttooW  ^oods^ 

Armstrong,  John,  German  town,  Ho8\wy. 

Aasti'n   David,  Globe  Mill,  Panta\ooT\  s\.\x«a. 
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Baird,  WilliAin,  Frankford,  Apron  checks. 

Barlow,  James,  Haddington,  Shawls. 

Beattie,  William,  Ginghams,  diapers,  miners'  flannels,  &c. 

Bechmann,  Q.  E.,  Upholstery  trimmings,  cords  and  tassels. 

Beaoz,  J.  P.,  &  Co.,  Silk  sewing  thread. 

Birchell,  Elias,  Germantown,  Hosiery. 

Black,  William  K.,  &  Co.,  Fairmount  Mill,  Cotton  spinners. 

Blandin,  Kichard,  Cassimeres  and  other  woolens. 

Branson,  T.,  Woolen  and  cotton  hosiery. 

Briggs'  Print  and  Dye  Works,  Frankford. 

Bromley,  J.,  &  Son,  Fifth  and  Germantown  Road,  Carpets. 

Bronson  &  Co.,  Germantown,  Hosiery,  Ac. 

Brown,  David  S.,  President  Gloucester  Manufacturing  Company, 

Printing,  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  and  Finishing. 
Bruner,  J.  P.,  Shawls  and  other  woolen  goods. 
Barke,  James,  Print  and  Dye  Works. 
Button,  John,  &  Son,  Germantown,  Hosiery,  &c. 
Callaghan,  Kobert,  Cassimeres  and  jeans. 
Callaghan,  George,  Paschalville,  Heavy  cassimeres. 
Campbell,  A.  &  Co.,  Schuylkill,  Linden,  and  Crompton  Steam 

Mills,  Ginghams,  checks,  and  cottonades. 
Carr,  Joseph,  Mount  Airy,  Cotton  yam,  wioking,  and  laps. 
Carr,  Edward,  Webbing,  braids,  tapes. 
Champrony,  J.  B.,  Ladies'  dress  trimmings. 
Clegg,  Joseph,  opposite  Manayunk,  Woolen  jeans,  &c. 
Clendenning,  John,  Aramingo  Mills,  Table-cloths,  stair  crash,  &c. 
Colladay  &  Bowers,  Aramingo  Mill,  Checks. 
Conkle,  Henry,  Jr.,  Cotton  cord. 
Craige,  Thomas  H.  &  Co.,  Star  Mill,  Cotton  yams. 
Craige,  William,  Print  and  Dye-house. 
Creagmile  &  Brother,  Carpets. 

Crowson  Brothers,  Germantown,  Fancy  knit  goods  and  hosiery. 
Dearie,  J.  &  J.,  Yankee  Mill,  Shawls,  colored  checks,  &c. 
Derbyshire,  John,  Kensington  Mill,  Osnabnrgs. 
Dickson  &  Gans,  Aramingo,  Dyers  and  Finishers. 
Divine,  Wm.,  &  Son,  Kennebeck  Factory,  Kentucky  jeans,  Ac: 
Djvwe,  Wm,,  &  Sou,  Penn  Factory,  Keniie\>ecV  q\l^^%  wA  \kT«s\ 

cloths, 
22* 
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Divine  &  Tomlinson,  Uosiery  and  fancy  woolea  goodi.  { 

Dobson  &  Co.,  Falls  Mill,  Woolen  carpet  yarn,  &c. 

Drake,  Thomas,  Western  Mill,  Print  cloths  and  cotton  yarns. 

Drake,  Thomas,  Ooaqnanock  Mill,  Kentucky  jeans. 

Dudley,  John,  20T  Quarry  St.,  Webbings,  bindings,  and  bed-lace.      | 

Erben,  Peter  C,  Kinggold  Factory,  Jeana  and  other  mixed  goods,      j 

Errin,  Alexander,  Kensington,  Dye-honse. 

Evans,  George  P.,  Fancy  cassimerea. 

Everett  &  Bohem,  Sewing  silk. 

Ferz,  Jacob,  Print  and  Dye  Works. 

Finley,  Thomas,  Carpets. 

Finley,  William,  Carpets. 

Fleming,  Joseph,  Cottonades,  Canton  flannels,  and  apron  checks 

Fling,  Geo.,  &  Brother,  Germantown,  Carpet  and  hosiery  yams. 

Foss,  G.  W.  &  Co.,  Sewing  silks,  tram  and  organaine. 

Foster,  Israel,  Pilling's  Mill,  Satinets,  &o. 

France,  John  &  E.,  Germantown,  Carpets. 

Frazer,  John,  Apron  checks. 

Fryer,  H.  L.,  Fringes,  tassels,  Ac. 

Fnlforth  &  Lovelidge,  Germantown,  Hosiery. 

Gadsby,  John,  &  Sons,  Hosiery. 

Garsed,  B.  &  Brother,  Wingobocking  Mils,  Denims,  ducks,  Os- 

naburgs,  bagging,  &c. 
Garside,  Joseph,  Franklin  Mill,  Cassimeres  and  wool  tweeds. 
Gorgas,  Matthias,  Wissahicon,  Cotton  wadding. 
Graham,  John,  James,  and  Walter,  Carpets. 
Graham,  John  C,  Ladies  dress  trimmings.  ' 

Granlees  &  Norris,  Columbia  Factory,  Ginghams,  plaids,  linseys, 

and  linen  checks. 
Greer  &  McCreigbt,  Ginghams  and  tweeds. 
Greer,  Johnson,  Columbia  Factory,  Apron  checks. 
Greenwood,  John,  Wissahicon,  Carpets  and  carpet  yams. 
Greenwood  &  Co.,  McFadden's  Mill,  Manayunk,  Carpet  yam. 
Greul,  Godfrey,  Coach  laces. 
Guy,  Robert  &  Co.,  Apron  checks  and  tweeds. 
Haberstick,  John  J.,  Webbing,  &c. 
Uialf,  Robert^  Wissahicon,  Jeans  and  dy^d  yaxw*. 
Harrop,  Thom&a,  Sewing  silks,  &c. 
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Hawkjard  &  Whitaken  Falls  Mill,  Woolen  yarn. 

Heft,  Jacob  D.,  Wissahlcon,  Dje-hoose. 

Hensel,  H.  W.,  Fringes  and  Ladies  dress  trimmings. 

Henson,  William,  Gkrmantown,  Hosiery. 

Hill,  Joseph  &  George  W,,  €Ferai&ntowu,  Cotton  carpet  jams. 

Hill,  John,  Kensington,  Dye  Works. 

Hilton,  James,  Flat  Kock  Mill,  Woolen  carpet  yam. 

Hogg,  William,  Kensington,  Carpets. 

Hogg,  James,  Kensington,  Carpets. 

Holt,  Richard,  Globe  Mills,  Cotton  yams. 

Hooley,  6.,  &  Son,. dewing  silks, 

Horn,  Wm.,  &  Brother,  Woolen  yams. 

Horrocks,  J.  &  W.,  Frankford,  Dyers  and  Finishers  of  Cotton 

goods. 
Horstmann,  Wm.  H.,  &  Sons,  Military  goods,  and  narrow  textile 

fabrics  of  every  kind. 
Howorth,  Israel^  Dark  Bun,  above  Frankford,  Woolen  cloths. 
Hanter,  James  &  John,  Hestonville,  Print  and  Dye  Works. 
Irwin  &  Stinson,  Montgomery  Mill,  Kensington,  Canton  flannel 

carders. 
Jennings  &  Sons,  Kensington,  Woolen  carpet  yams. 
Jones,  George,  Hestonville,  Fine  cassimeres. 
Jones,  Thomas^  Germantown,  Hosiery. 
Jones,  Aaron,  Germantown,  Hosiery, 
Jones  &  Dner,  Upholstery  and  silk  trimmings. 
Kemper,  J.  &  A.,  Ladies  dress  trimmings. 
Kempton,  Jas.  C,  Roxborongh  Factory,  Cotton  checks  and  stripes. 
Kershaw's  Mill,  Satinets  and  wool  tweeds. 
Kitchen,  Wm.  &  Son,  Wissahlcon,  Jeans  and  cassimeres. 
Lambert  &  Mast,  Tassels  and  cord. 
Landenberger,  Martin,  Kensington,  Hosiery  and  fancy  woolen 

goods. 
Kolraer,  P.,  Bed  coverlets. 
Ijafferty,  M.,  Dyeing,  &c. 
Large,  John,  Frankford,  Dyeing  and  Finishing. 
Laycock  &  Holt,  Pennsylvania  Knitting  Works,  Woolen  knk 

goods  and  hosiery. 
Leckey,  John,  KeDsington,  CftCpets* 
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Ledward,  James,  Manaynnk,  Woolen  and  carpet  yarn. 

Levine,  A.  T.,  Fringes,  gimps,  tassels,  kc 

Levine,  S.,  Girth- web  fabrics. 

Lodge,  Fleetwood,  Cotton  laps  and  carpet  yarn. 

Lodge,  Jonathan  &  Bro.,  Holmesborg,  Cotton  yams  and  laps. 

Long,  James,  Star  Mill,  Ginghams,  checks,  woolen  plaids,  Canton 

flannels,  table  diapers,  &c. 
Lord,  James,  Wissahicon,  Woolen  yams  and  carpets. 
Lord,  Rushton,  &  Co.,  McFadden's  Buildings,  Fine  woolen  yams. 
Lucas,  James,  Checks,  pantaloon  stnffs,  &c. 
Marks,  A.  &  Co.,  Cords,  fringes,  tassels,  Ac. 
Mary-aine,  A.  S.  &  Co.,  Steam  Dye-honse. 
Mazson,  John,  &  Son,  Lower  Manayunk,  Satinets,  cassimeres,  Ae. 
Maxwell,  Thomas,  Dye  Works.  » 

Maxwell,  J.  G.  ft  Son,  Dress  trimmings. 
Maynard,  Henry  J.,  Gimps,  Ac. 

McBride,  T.,  A  Son,  Franklin  Mill,  Checks,  cottonades,  linseys,  Ao. 
McCIain,  Edward,  Apron  checks. 
McCallum,  A.,  A  Co.,  Glen  Echo  Factory,  Carpetings. 
McCane,  Clement,  A  Co.,  Ringgold  Fact'y,  Plaids  A  cottonades 
McMullin,  David,  Kensington,  Carpets. 
McNntt,  Bernard,  Cotton  and  mixed  cloths. 
Meadowcraft  A  Winterbottom,  Frankford,  Checks,  cottonades 
Meves,  Charles,  Fringes  and  tassels. 
Miller,  James,  A  Son,  Smith's  Mill,  Apron  checks. 
Mills,  John,  Refinishing,  pressing,  Ac. 
Miine,  David,  Ginghams,  linseys,  pantaloonery. 
Myers,  Mrs.  R.,  fly  nets,  Ac. 
Mitchell,  Andrew,  Ginghams,  Ac. 

Moody,  Paul  R.,  Fairhill  Mill,  Osnaburg  stripes  and  checks. 
Nugent,  George,  Falls  Factory,  Falls  of  Sclmylkill,  Jeans  and 

twills.  Dye-house. 
Orange,  W.  B.,  Ashland  Mill,  Broad,  bel.  Coates,  Sewing  silks,  Ac 
Philadelphia  Webbing  Company,   (J.  A  J.  P.  Steiner  A  Co. 

Agents,  9  Bank  street,)  Bindings,  webbings,  Ac. 
Perry,  John,  Mixed  goods  and  stripes. 
Preston,  E.  W.  A  J.,  Flat  Rock  Mill,  Kentucky  jeans. 
Rabf,  Samuel,  Ginghams  and  cbecka. 
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Randall,  Gould  &  Barr,  Germantown,  Ootton  tie  yarn  and  twine 

Beedy  Thomas,  Tottenham  Mill,  Manaynnk,  Kentucky- jeans. 

Riggs,  C,  Kensington,  Dye  Works. 

Ring  &  Bros.,  Flat  Bock  Mill,  Manaynnk,  Woolen  carpet  yam, 

Ripka,  Joseph,  &  Co.,  Manayunk  Mills,  Cottonades,  &c. 

Ripka,  Joseph,  A  Co.,  City  Mills,  Satinets,  Cassimeres,  &o. 

Rockord,  Philip,  Winpenny's  Mill,  Jeans,  &c. 

Rodgers,  James  B.,  Finishing  silks  and  cloths. 

Sacriste,  Lewis,  &  Son,  West  Philadelphia,  Satinets  and  jeans 

Scholes,  Wm.,  Kensington,  Fancy  woolen  hosiery,  Ac. 

Schofield,  Thos.,  Hill's  Mill,  Wissahicon,  Woolen  carpet  yam. 

Schofield,  Benjamin,  opposite  Manayunk,  Woolen  carpet  yam 

Schofield,  John,  &  Co.,  Manayunk,  Cotton  carpet  yarn. 

Schofield,  B.  &  M.,  Woolen  yarns. 

Schofield,  M.,  McFadden's  Mill,  Manayunk,  Cotton  carpet  yams 

Selfridge,  Robert,  Checks,  ginghams,  linseys,  and  miners'  flannels. 

Shaw,  John,  &  Son,  Schuylkill,  above  Manayunk,  Woolen  goods. 

Scanlin,  John,  Checks,  ginghams,  linseys,  diapers,  and  cottonades. 

Simons,  William  C,  Manayunk,  Cotton  yarns. 

Simons,  William  C,  Manayunk,  Cotton  yams. 

Simpson,  William,  Thornton  Works,  opposite  Falls  of  Schuylkill, 

Print  and  Dye-house. 
Simpson,  Hood,  Madison  Mill,  Plaids,  stripes,  ginghams,  checks, 

prints,  and">cotton  yarns. 
Solms,  Sidney,  Pekin  Mills,  Manaynnk,  Jeans. 
Spencer,  Charles,  Leicester  Kuitting  Mills,  Germantown,  Fancy 

knit  woolens  and  hosiery. 
Spitz,  Joseph,  Webbings,  bindings,  and  diamond  bed-lace. 
Smith,  Jesse  E.,  Chatham  Mill,  Kensington,  Cassimeres,  &c. 
Smith,  John  D.,  Marion  Print  Works,  Satinet  printing,  Ac. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Belfield  Print  Works,  above  Frankford. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Silk  dyer. 
Smyth,  James  P.,  Washington  Mill,  Apron  checks,  Ac. 
Sonneboyn,  Lewis,  Carpets. 
Stafford  A  Co.,  Manayunk,  Woolen  carpet  yarn. 
Steele,  Wm.,  Hope  Mill,  Checks,  ginghams,  and  mariners'  stripes. 
Stephens  &  Whkaker,  Arkwright  Mills,  'tiax^Ok^ut^,  ^\t>3«!k!^x 

tickiags,  and  denims. 

Stone,  Amasa,  Quarry  st.,  Webbing,  lamp-mck,  &.e. 
22 
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SteensoD,  Robert,  Carpets  and  Dye-boiue. 

Satton,  Gteo.,  A  Son,  Perseyerance  Mills,  Lower  Manayank,  Gas- 

simeres  and  twills. 
Taylor,  Yates  &  Co.,  Checks  and  plain  goods. 
Taylor,  Robert  &  James,  Haddington,  Mixed  goods. . 
Thompson,  Andrew,  Craige's  Mill,  Apron  checks. 
Thornton  &  Smith,  Globe  Mill,  Kensington,  Apron  checks. 
Walker,  R.  J.,  Kensington,  Oirard  Finishing  Works. 
Watt,  W.  &  J.,  Ginghams,  checks,  and  pantaloon  stnffs. 
Watt,  John  M.,  Nineteenth  and  Pine,  Mixed  goods. 
Watt,  William,  Jr.,  Globe  Mill,  Kensington,  Checks. 
Waters,  John,  Haddington,  Woolen  jeans,  &c. 
Wallace,  David,  Manayunk,  Kentucky  jeans. 
Wade,  Edward,  Germantown,  Hosiery. 
Washington  Manufacturing  Company,  (David  S.  Brown,  Pres't.) 

Printing  cloths,  &c. 
Wakefield  Mills,  Fisher's  Lane,  Germantown,  Hosiery,  &c, 
Watson  &  Thorp,  Chestnut  Hill,  Print  and  Dye  Works. 
Whitaker  &  Waldron,  Keystone  Mill,  braids,  cords.  Sec. 
Whitaker,  Wm.,  Cedar  Grove,  above  Frankford,  Cotton  goods. 
Winpenny,  James  B.,  Manayunk,  Cotton  yarns. 
Wilde,  Solomon,  Frankford,  Jeans,  plaids,  &c. 
Willian  &  Hartel,  Holmesburg,  Pennepack  Print  Works. 
Wilson,  Charles,  &  Co.,  Summerdale  Dye  and  Print  Works. 
Winterbottom  &  Co.,  Aramingo  Mill,  Frankford,  Cotton  yams. 
Wood,  Henry,  Marshall  street.  Cotton  laps. 
Wright,  John,  Craige's  Mill,  Checks,  ginghams,  and  pant.  stnfiTs. 

In  addition  to  the  factories  located  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  or  so  close  to  the  borders  as  to  be  called  in  the  city,  there 
are  a  great  number  in  the  adjacent  counties — some  of  them  very 
fine  and  large  establishments.  In  the  counties  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  there  are  over  fifty  factories  for  the  production  of  Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  goods ;  in  Montgomery  County  there  are  twenty- 
one  factories  not  included  in  our  statement — one  of  which,  located 
in  Norristown,  was  the  largest  mill,  it  is  believed,  in  the  United 
States,  previous  to  the  erection  of  t\iQ  PQiA\&(^  Mill,  at  Lawrence ; 
the  Harrishnrg  Mills  ;  the  Reading  Sleam  lJLwi\ilvi\.\wivcL%  ^w^i- 
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pany ;  the  celebrated  Coneatoga  Mills,  at  Lancaster ;  five  or  six 
mills  in  and  near  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  three  or  four  near  New- 

m 

ark,  Delaware;  the  Exton  Mill,  at  Eztonyille,  New  Jersey; 
the  New  Jersey  Mill,  at  Millville ;  and  others  at  Bordentown, 
Trenton,  and  other  places,  whose  head-qnarters  are  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  production  of  these  mills,  as  published  recently  in  the 
North  American,  from  returns  received  from  a  portion  only  of 
those  known  to  exists  was  as  follows : — 


Production  of  Delaware  and  Chester  counties,        ...  $3,125,000 

of  exterior  localities  and  mills  in  Delaware,  -  8,571,000 


« 


$6,696,000 
Add  for  Philadelphia  and  Gloucester,  as  preriously  given,     -  21,818,11S 


Total, $28,014,118 

This  simple  statement  has  a  significance,  an  interest^  a  value 
to  every  dealer  in,  we  may  say  consumer  of  Dry  Goods  through- 
out the  Union,  even  to  the  remotest  frontiers  of  civilization. 
Nearly  thirty  millions — probably  over  thirty  millions  of  the  most 
useful  Textile  Fabrics  are  made  annually  in  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity;  and  found  in  first  hands  in  the  warehouses  of  Phil- 
adelphia merchants.  No  comments  can  possibly  add  any  thing 
to  the  force  of  a  statement,  the  correctness  of  which  all  subsequent 
investigation  will  confirm,  or  if  extended  more  minutely,  will 
prove  to  be  below  the  truth.  We  need  deduce  no  inferences  from 
it,  for  the  eye  of  self-interest,  quick  in  its  perceptions,  is  generally 
quite  as  correct  in  its  conclusions  as  political  economy.  When 
to  the  fact  that  thirty  millions  of  Dry  Goods  are  produced  and 
controled,  if  not  monopolized  by  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  Philadelphia,  we  add  another,  viz.,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Old  fingland  and  New  England,  consign  every  season  their  pro- 
ducts to  be  sold  in  this  mtLvket  for  what  they  will  bring,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Philadelphia  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
market  in  the  Union  for  Dry  Goods  ;  and  fairly  without  a  rival 
in  those  Staple  Goods,  the  bulk  of  every  stock,  which,  by  their 
intrinsic  value  and  low  price,  are  spbciallt  adapted  to  thb 
wants  of  the  people  of  the  middle,  southern,  and  wsstebh 
Stats& 
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Floor,  and  Substanees  used  as  Food* 

1.    FLOUR.     - 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  very  generally  believed,  that  good  Floor 
coald  not  be  made  except  by  water  power.  The  use  of  steam  in 
Flour  Mills  was  then  a  novelty — ^there  being,  at  the  time  the 
first  Steam  Mill  was  erected  in  Philadelphia,  say  in  1838,  but 
few,  if  any  others,  in  this  country.  It  was  objected  that  the  mill- 
stones, when  propelled  by  steam,  ran  too  fast,  and  that  the  steam 
heated  the  flour  too  much,  and  nuroerons  other  reasons  were  as- 
signed why  the  products  of  City  Mills  must  necessarily  be  infe- 
rior. Since  that  period,  however,  and  mainly  within  the  last 
eight  years,  so  great  a  revolution  has  been  effected  in  popular  opin- 
ion, that  now  City  Steam  Mill  Flour  is  invariably  preferred ;  and 
the  products  of  at  least  one  maker  in  this  city,  whose  brands  are 
designated  as  the  ''  Premium"  and  *'  Red  Stone,"  command  in  the 
Liverpool  market  two  shillings  per  barrel  more  than  any  other 
Flour  of  the  same  grade.  Not  only  has  Genessee  Flour  been 
excluded  from  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  thus  three  quarters  of 
a  million  of  dollars  kept  at  home  annually,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  farmers ;  but  the  Philadelphia  brands  are 
now  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  United  States 
Flour  is  shipped ;  while  certain  brands  have  the  preference  wherever 
they  are  known.  The  care  and  attention  which  are  given  by 
some  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  cleansing  of  the  wheat,  and  the 
success  attained  in  the  production  of  Extra  Family  Flour,  are  un- 
equal ed  in  any  other  place. 

There  are  now  twenty-two  Flour  Mills  in  Philadelphia,  wjjh  an 
aggregate  of  90  run  of  stones,  and  having  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing 15,960  barrels  of  Flour  per  week.  During  the  year  end- 
ing July  1,  185T,  the  production  of  Flour  in  this  city  was  over 
400,000  barrels ;  averaging  $7^  each,  or  $3,000,000  for  all,  to 
which  must  be  added  at  least  $200,000  for  Corn  Meal,  Mill  Feed, 
Hulled  Barley,  Ac.  The  Wheat  consumed  was  1,800,000  bush- 
els.  The  following  are  the  Flour  Mills  in  Philadelphia,  with 
their  power  and  weekly  production,  \.\i^  \v&\,  \i«bV\\i^  Vi^^xi  w^^^- 
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ally  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Com  Exchange  Association^ 

and  now  pnblished  with  some  additions  and  corrections : 

HoxM  Ban  of  BbU.  Float    Both. 

Power.  Stone,  weekly.  Wheat 

William  B.  Thomas,  (2)    -    -    125  12  20(fe  9000 

Bowiand  k  Ervein,  ....    100  8  2400  10800 

Detwiler  k  Hartranft,  ...      90  6  1800  8100 

GirardMiU, 50  4  700  3150 

S.  Boberts'  Mills,  (2)    -    -    -      45  5  500  2250 

J.  0.  Kern, 40  4  900  4050 

D.  0.  Gunckel, 40  5  900  4050 

C.  Heebner, 40  6  750  3375 

Meyers  &  Ervein,     ....      40  4  600  2700 

Twaddell  &  Smith, .      ...      40  4  500  2250 

J.  K.  Knorr, 40  3  400  1800 

A.  Oomstock, 40  4  800  3600 

James  Watt. 30  4  500  2250 

E.W.Wilson, 30  3  450  2025 

Esson  &  Spencer,   ....   30  3  500  2250 

Keystone  State,  .    ...   30  3  500  2250 

A.  0.  Boehm 25  4  500  2250 

A.Thorpe, 20  3  500  2250 

H.  W.  Marshall  &  Co.,      . '  -       20  2  400  1800 

M.  B.  &  N.  Bittenhonse,  .    -      20  3  360  1620 

895  90  15,960  71,820 


2.    BREAD,    CRACKERS,    AND    SHIP    BISCUIT. 

The  Baking  of  Domestic  Bread,  as  at  present  conducted,  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  mannfacture.  There  are  two  or  three  of  the 
bakers  who  work  np  daily  abont  thirty  barrels  of  flonr  each ;  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  conduct  the  business  in  a  wholesale  way 
but  the  average  does  not  probably  exceed  five  barrels  per  day  for 
each  baker.  The  aggregate  production,  however,  must  amount 
to  a  large  sum ;  for  600,000  persons,  supposing  each  to  consume 
only  five  cents  worth  of  bread  in  a  day,  would  expend  in  a  year 
for  the  purpose  the  sum  of  $10,950,000. 

Within  the  last  year,  however,  a  company  was  organized  and 
incorporated  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Earina  Com^w\^ ,^^  Vvrv^^  «fi^ 
sn thonged  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the  putpoae  ol  mwvxAwiH»2t- 
£1* 
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log  Bread  by  Steam  Power,  on  a  large— in  &ct,  a  magnificent 
scale.  A  Bakery  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Vine  streets,  provided  with  two  of  **  Berdan's  Antomatic  Ovens," 
and  all  the  necessary  equipments  for  the  conversion  into  Bread, 
it  is  said,  of  eight  hundred  barrels  of  flonr  per  diem. .  The  theory 
of  the  construction  is  that  all  the  processes,  from  the  mixing  of 
the  dough  to  the  final  delivery  of  the  bread,  may  be  effected 
solely  by  mechanical  agency.  The  kneading-machine  will  knead 
a  batch  of  ten  barrels  of  flour  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  An* 
other  machine  cuts  the  dongh  into  loaves,  and  a  self-acting  reg- 
ister records  the  number.  Cars,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six — 
thirteen  ascending  and  thirteen  descending  at  the  same  time,  con- 
vey the  loaves  into  the  oven,  passing  through  the  oven  say  in 
thirty  minutes — the  time  allowed  when  baking  common-sized 
loaves — but  the  speed  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  loaf. 
The  capacity  of  each  baking-car  is  sixty  loaves,  weighing  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  each.  The  temperature  of  the  ovens  is  regu- 
lated by  self-adjusting  dampers,  and  revealed  by  thermometrical 
indications. 

The  flavor  of  the  Bread,  it  is  claimed,  is  superior,  and  its  nu- 
tritive properties  increased  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  an 
alcoholic  vapor,  arising  from  the  fermented  dough,  which  in  com- 
mon ovens  is  lost.  The  peculiar  odor  observable  also  in  home- 
made Bread,  baked  in  a  close  oven,  originates  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  this  vapor  into  a  fixed  oil.  Theoretically,  the  Mechanical 
Bakery  is  a  very  wonderful  institution  ;  practically,  it  has  not  as 
yet  effected  any  very  marked  revolution  in  the  Baking  business. 
Its  present  consumption  of  flour  is  about  forty-six  barrels  per  day. 
The  Baking  of  Pies  has  gradually  developed  into  a  consider* 
able  business — a  number  of  persons  making  it  an  exclusive  occu- 
pation. The  pies  are  sold  wholesale,  at  prices  ranging  from  three 
to  ten  cents  each ;  and  the  largest  retailed  again  in  the  market- 
houses,  or  from  wagons,  at  twelve  cents ;  and  at  Restaurants  for 
twenty-five  cents  each.  But  the  only  branch  of  the  general  art, 
which  can  be  said  to  have  commercial  importance,  and  which  la 
properly  a  manufacture,  is  that  of  Baking  Biscuits,  Crackers,  and 
Ship  Bread, 
The  Crackers  produced  in  P\\\\adtiVp\na  \\«ln^  \oTi\t,  w^wj^  t 
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celebrity  abroad,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
and  some  of  the  British  Provinces,  to  which  places  they  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  ''Wattson's  Crackers''  are 
regularly  quoted  in  Jamaica  prices  current. 

There  are  nine  establishments  in  the  city  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, having  a  capital  invested  of  $250,000 ;  consuming  annually 
50,000  barrels  flour,  1,000,000  lbs.  lard  and  butter,  480,000  lbs. 
sugar,  employing  125  men,  and  producing  about  120,000  barrels 
Crackers,  of  80  lbs.  each,  of  the  value  of  $600,000. 

Ship  Bread  is  made  by  a  few ;  but  the  principal  product  is 
Crackers,  known  as  Water,  Soda,  Butter,  and  Sugar  Crackers — 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  being  sold  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

To  carry  on  the  business  successfully  a  large  capital  is  neces- 
sary— not  only  for  the  erection  of  the  Ovens,  Machinery,  &c.,  but 
in  the  purchase  of  Flour  and  other  materials,  which  are  bought  for 
cash ;  while  the  Crackers  are  sold  in  this  city  on  time,  or  shipped 
to  distant  ports  to  await  returns. 

3.    CURED     MEATS. 

The  capital  constantly  invested  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in 
Beef,  Pork,  Lard,  Hams,  &c.,  or  what  is  denominated  Western 
Provisions,  probably  exceeds  two  millions  of  dollars.  Some 
brands,  having  the  highest  reputation,  though  sold  also  in 
other  markets,  are  controled  by  capitalists  of  Philadelphia. 
This  market  derives  an  additional  advantage  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  facilities  of  transportation  now  established  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  the  West  are  so  great  that  the  product 
of  the  hog,  for  instance,  as  we  showed  in  the  Introductory,  can 
be  transported  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia,  and  shipped 
hence  half  way  to  Liverpool,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing them  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

The  bulk  of  the  provisions  sold  in  this,  as  in  other  markets, 
is  prepared  in  the  West,  the  merchants  aiding  with  their  capital ; 
but  the  determination  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
best — characteristic  of  our  citizens  in  this  as  in  other  pursuits, 
has  impelled  several  firms  to  provide  facilities  for  smoking  Meats 
brought  from  the  West  and  fitting  them  for  m«iiW^\>  \i\i^^\  N^c^m 
peraoaul  sapervisioa.      Establishmenta  baNQ  \^^Ti  ^x^i^V^^   ^^-^ 
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presslj  for  the  purpose — some  of  them  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  arranged  and  most  complete  of  their  kind  in  the  Union. 
Among  the  new  constrnctions  of  this  kind  there  are  several  en- 
tirely fire-proof,  and  capable  of  containing  at  a  time  100,000  lbs. 
of  meats — the  capacity  of  one  being  120,000  lbs.  or  sixty  tons. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Meats  prepared  in  Philadelphia  being 
of  the  first  quality,  is  consumed  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity ;  bot 
of  late  years  the  demand  from  the  South  is  regular  and  increas- 
ing. One  firm  does  an  extensive  business  in  shipping  to  Cali- 
fornia **  Clear  Bacon" — that  is.  Bacon  from  which  the  bones  have 
been  removed,  and  their  brand  has  secured  almost  a  monopoly  of 
that  market.  A  considerable  export  trade  is  done  directly  by 
butchers,  in  addition  to  the  regular  houses,  in  shipping  "Sheer 
Bacon"  to  Cuba. 

The  Curing  and  Packing  of  Mess  Beef  are  also  largely  and 
successfully  carried  on  in  Philadelphia.  One  firm  has  slaugh- 
tered for  this  purpose  as  many  as  400  beeves  per  week,  for  several 
successive  weeks ;  and  the  abundant  supply  of  ice  always  at  com- 
mand, enables  the  packers  to  continue  operations,  without  inter- 
ruption, throughout  the  year.  The  cattle  are  generally  fattened  in 
the  counties  adjacent  to  the  city  ;  the  pasturage  being,  it  is  well 
known,  of  the  best  description. 

There  are  upward  of  thirty  firms  in  Philadelphia  engaged  in  the 
Wholesale  Provision  bnsiness — ^the  annual  sales  of  some  houses 
amounting  to  $T00,000  each.  The  value  of  the  provisions — Beef, 
Hams,  Shoulders,  Sides,  Tongues,  Lard,  &c.,  cured  and  prepared 
in  Philadelphia,  is  estimated  at  $4,000,000.  The  Philadelphia 
brands  have,  deservedly,  a  high  reputation  in  Europe,  South 
America,  West  Indies,  California,  and  wherever  known.  Large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  the  South. 

4.    preserved     food,     spices,     AND     CONDIMENTS. 

The  art  of  Preserving  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pood,  in  a  fresh 

and  sweet  state,  for  an  indefinite  period,  is  a  result  of  modem 

skill  and  ingenuity.      Its  practical  application  dates  back  but 

twenty-five  years,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  attempt 

made  to  explore  the  Arctic  regVona.   Aa  aooxi  «a  the  value  of  these 

preparations  became  known  \n  co\d  c\vKi«bVft%,  V)mj«  w^^  ^«%&  ^-s? 
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tended  to  hot  ones ;  and  so  great  is  their  present  popnlaritj,  that 
thousands  of  tons  are  mannfactnred  in  England  and  America, 
and  Dsed  in  all  hot  countries,  and  on  all  long  voyages. 

In  Philadelphia,  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables — the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  these  articles  in  our  markets  affording  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  selection.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade  may 
be  found  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  establishment,  that  of  Mills 
B.  EsFT,  there  were  put  up  in  a  single  year  upward  of  20,000 
pounds  of  cherries,  10,000  quarts  of  strawberries,  4,000  baskets 
of  peaches,  6,000  baskets  of  tomatos,  3,000  bushel  of  plums,  100 
bushels  of  gages,  100  barrels  of  quinces,  30,000  pine-apples,  1,000 
bushels  of  gooseberries,  2,000  bushels  each  of  corn,  peas,  and 
beans,  besides  300  hogsheads  of  pickles,  &c.  Although  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  oysters  are  put  up  here,  nearly  12,000 
cans  were  prepared  in  this  house,  as  well  as  thousands  of  cans  of 
fresh  beef,  mutton,  veal,  milk,  and  other  articles.  The  sealing 
process  adopted  is  so  perfect  that  fruits  will  keep  for  years  in  any 
climate,  without  losing  their  natural  flavor,  or  in  any  manner  im- 
pairing their  beauty  of  appearance.  It  is  quite  common  for  New 
England  families  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  these  articles. 

The  grinding  of  Spices  and  the  preparation  of  Chocolate  and 
Mustards,  occupy  the  attention  of  several  firms.  The  Messrs. 
Fell,  who  have  the  oldest  and  probably  the  best  arranged  Spice 
Mills  in  the  country,  have  attained  great  celebrity  in  this  manu- 
facture.* 

*  The  Fauleland  Spice  Mills,  C.  J.  Fell  dc  Brothers,  proprietors,  were 
established  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  by  Jonathan  Fell, 
and  have  since  that  time  increased  from  a  single-horse  miU,  to  an  estab- 
lishment possessing  all  the  new  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  and  using 
a  steam-engine  and  water  power,  equal  to  one  hundred  horses.  The 
principal  mill  is  located  near  Wilmington,  and  runs  (speaking  technically,) 
nine  pairs  of  stones.  These  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  Mustard, 
all  the  different  preparations  of  Cocoa,  the  grinding  of  Spices,  and  the 
making  of  Hominy.  The  last  is  so  prepared  by  a  new  process,  that  it  resists 
the  effects  of  any  olimate,  and  keeps  sweet  and  good  for  years.  The 
requirements  in  tin  and  wooden  boxes,  kegs,  &o.,  for  packing  Spices,  famish 
employment  to  a  iMTge  number  of  persons.  Fot  l\i\a  '^tlt^c^«a,  \hi%'^^va:%. 
F0II  bare  bIbo  a  maobine,  propelled  by  steam,  vrhioVi  fDMglia  «A«aT«Xji^l^^»^ 
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Within  tiie  last  few  years,  the  extending  popnlaritj  of  the 
Essence  of  Coffee,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  Yer- 
micelli,  Maccaroni,  Baking  Powders,  Turkish  Coffee,  Spices,  Ac, 
provides  business  for  a  half  dozen  firms.  The  oldest  prepara- 
tion in  the  market  is  known  as  Hnmmels,  made  by  Bohleb, 
ToMSON  &  Weikbl  ;  but  the  original  has  been  much  improved 
upon  since  its  introduction,  and  the  demand  is  increasing.  The 
Essence  of  Coffee  is  extensively  used  in  private  families,  and  first- 
class  hotels  and  boarding-houses  ;  for  besides  being  more  econo- 
mical, it  is  said  to  make,  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  real 
coffee,  a  decidedly  finer  flavored  and  more  pleasant  drink  than  the 
best  Java.  One  firm  in  Philadelphia  manufacture  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  worth  yearly.  Philadelphia  doubtless  exceeds 
any  othe^  place  in  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  in 
the  quality.  New  York  makes  very  little ;  New  England,  little 
or  none  at  all. 

6.    VINEGAR. 

The  manufacture  of  Yinegar  is  carried  on  in  this,  and  all  our 
principal  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  or  its  apparently  limited  culinary  use 
would  seem  to  warrant.  But  in  addition  to  consumption  in 
this  way,  and  in  the  preparation  of  preserved  food,  this  article  is 
indispensable  in  several  branches  of  manufacture,  as  in  the  dress- 
ing of  Morocco  Leather — an  extensive  business  in  Philadelphia — 
and  in  Dye  and  Print  Works.  One  manufacturer,  Mr.  J.  6 
Peale,  informs  us  that  he  has  supplied  one  establishment  in  the 
latter  business  with  about  ten  thousand  gallons  annually.     One 

packs  the  Spices  neatly  in  bundles.    Its  ingenuity  and  speed  are  remark- 
able. 

The  Faulkland  Mills  are,  we  believe,  the  oldest  Mustard,  Chocolate,  and 
Bpioe  Mills  in  the  country ;  and  the  advantages  of  long  experience,  the  best 
machinery,  together  with  the  business  Integrity  of  the  proprietors,  are  real- 
Ued  in  the  celebrity  of  these  mills  for  the  purity  and  extent  of  their  produc- 
tion The  motto  of  this  house,  for  three  generations,  has  been,  **  never  to 
sell  an  article  otherwise  than  as  represented;"  and  by  adhering  to  this 
rule,  and  avoiding  all  adulterations,  they  have  given  a  high  reputation  to  the 
BpieeB  prepared  in  the  Philadelphia  marViet,  ^\i\\«  \Ni«^  Vvt^  ^VV^SaaI  % 
fortune  for  tliemselYef. 
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Yioegar  maker  alone,  we  are  also  informed,  produces  daily  about 
ninety  barrels,  mnch  of  which  he  exports  to  other  parts  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  British  Pro?inces, 
There  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Vinegar  manufacturers— some 
of  whom,  as  well  as  these  referred  to,  make  large  quantities ;  the 
whole  business  amounting  to  at  least  $300,000. 

The  process  of  manufacture,  as  at  present  conducted  in  these 
establishments,  is  much  more  expeditious  than  that  still  in  use  in 
the  country  for  making  vinegar  on  a  small  scale. 

The  latter  method  consists  in  placing  the  cider  or  other  vinous 
liquid  in  casks,  with  open  bung-holes,  in  the  sun,  and  the  slow 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  their  contents  requires  nearly  two 
years  to  perfect  the  acidifying  process.  By  the  improved  mode, 
\he  liquor  employed,  is,  by  the  addition  of  saccharine  or  other 
matter,  and  a  suitable  temperature,  so  managed  as  to  induce  its 
fermentation ;  after  which,  it  is  slowly  filtered  by  a  kind  of  per- 
colation, through  tall  cisterns  or  tubs  packed  with  shavings,  &c., 
which  minutely  divide  the  liquor,  and  thus  expose  nearly  every 
drop  separately  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air,  which  has  free  access 
from  beneath.  The  liquor  thus  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  being  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  near  the  bottom  of  the  butt, 
and  the  same  process  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
acetification  is  complete  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Vinegar  in 
this  state  is  set  away  to  clarify,  a  process  which  may  also  be  arti- 
ficially hastened,  and  in  one  or  two  months  is  ready  for  use. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  process,  though  other  minor  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  regulate  it;  and  we  believe  that  proper 
manipulation  and  care  may  even  still  more  abridge  the  time,  as 
well  as  modify  the  color  and  strength  of  the  product.  Cider, 
whisky,  wine,  infusions  of  malt  and  ale,  liquids  capable  of  the 
acetous  fermentation,  will  make  vinegar :  but  the  first  three  are 
chiefly  used  here. 

XVI. 

Furniture,  Chairs,  and  Upholstery. 

Sm :  Id  compUaace  with  your  request,  I  {viTTi\a\i,  «l^  Im  %j^\  ^tcv. 
abh,  4  brief  abstract  of  the  Furniture  busineaa  \ii  l\i\^  ^\Vj. 
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In  reply  to  joar  first  qaestion  I  can  answer,  that  the  Cabinet- 
making  business  has  rerj  mnch  progressed,  both  in  point  of  taste 
and  extent  of  prodaction,  the  last  few  years.  In  1840  there 
were  bnt  few  Farnitnre  stores  in  Philadelphia,  and  tbej  mostly 
imall  ones ;  keeping  samples  of  the  styles  of  goods,  bat  relying 
tnainly  on  orders  from  their  customers  to  snpply  work  for  their 
employees.  A  Spring-seat  Sofa  was  then  a  Inxnry — almost  a 
novelty.  The  art  of  Veneering  was  jnst  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. Preyious  to  this  period  a  crotch  of  Mahogany  wood, 
(which  was  then  mostly  used  for  farnitnre,)  was  cnt  into  Yeneers 
by  a  narrow  blade  saw,  drawn  laterally  by  two  men.  They  could 
not  get  more  than  fonr  Yeneers  out  of  an  inch  thickness.  This 
was  a  great  waste  of  the  finest  class  of  material,  and  the  Yeneers 
could  only  be  applied  to  flat  work  or  very  slight  curves.  About  this 
time  Circular  Saws,  some  of  which  were  seven  to  eight  feet  diameter, 
were  introduced,  and  gradually  improvements  were  made,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  produce  sixteen  Ye- 
neers to  the  inch.  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  Walnut,  and  all  the  finer 
woods,  are  now  used  in  Yeneering  with  such  skill,  that  elliptic  ogees, 
or  oval  surfaces  of  common  wood,  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  fine  wood,  thus  reducing  the  consumption,  comparatively,  of 
the  finer  woods.  In  the  course  of  time.  Mahogany  became  scarce ; 
and  growing  in  mountain  fastnesses,  it  was  procured  only  at  a 
great  expense.  Rosewood  has  always  been  equally  difficult  to 
obtain.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  merits  of  American  Walnut 
were  examined,  and  on  trial  it  was  found  equally  suitable  for  fine 
Furniture.  The  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  feathery  character  of 
the  curl,  (where  two  main  branches  separate  from  the  trunk,)  are 
similar  to  Mahogany,  except  in  color ;  the  Walnut  being  of  dark 
purple  shade,  though  varying  in  color  according  to  the  latitude 
and  nature  of  the  soil.  Walnut  is  now  used  more  than  all  other 
woods  combined.  The  snpply  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
Indiana,  and  the  Western  States  generally,  is  enorraons,  and  the 
quality  so  superior  that  some  is  shipped  to  Europe. 

All  varieties  of  these  woods — Mahogany,  Rosewood,  Walnnt, 
and   others,   are   used   by  the  Cabinet-makers  of  Philadelphia. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  emp\o\^T^  m  \.\\^  Vs\w\x\es8,  and  at 
''^'^st  ten  large  warehouses,  where  Wve  moB»\.  ^«l%\a^\q\xs.  XsxsX.^^  imiji 
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be  satisfied  from  goods  already  made.  Philadelphia  has  a  well- 
merited  reputation  for  the  production  of  fine  Furniture;  the 
carved  work  is  really  superb ;  and  the  less  elaborate,  known  as 
Cottage  Furniture,  is  distinguished  for  excellent  workmanship, 
high  polish,  tasteful  painting,  and  moderate  price.  An  oak 
Sideboard,  carved  by  a  Philadelphia  sculptor,  I  notice,  was  re- 
cently regarded  by  the  visitors  to  the  American  Institute,  in  the 
New  York  Crystal  Palace,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  skill  in  the  exhibition.  The  Southern  demand,  which  is 
proverbially  fastidious  and  luxurious  in  the  choice  of  Furniture, 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  this  city.  With  the  increasing 
demand  for  fine  Furniture,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  im- 
provement of  taste  in  design  ;  and  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
France  can,  at  this  time,  exhibit  more  magnificent  displays  than 
can  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  Warehouses  of  Philadelphia. 

In  respect  to  novelties,  about  which  you  inquire,  I  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  any  very  remarkable.  The  trade 
are  generally  satisfied  with  substantial  excellence,  without  aspir- 
ing to  any  very  striking  effects.  In  Mr.  I.  Lutz's  establishment,  on 
Eleventh  street,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  an  ingenious  method 
adopted  by  him,  to  prevent  the  liability  of  carved  Mahogany  to 
break.  In  carved  Chair  work,  for  instance,  he  divides  the  Ma- 
hogany into  several  lateral  parts,  and  joins  them  by  glue  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  runs  in  diflferent  directions. 
The  strength  of  the  wood  is,  by  this  method,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  times  it  is  divided ;  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Sofas,  large  Arm-chairs,  &c.,  its  advantages  are  espe- 
cially apparent.  Mr.  Lutz  employs  fifty  hands,  and  has  supplied 
Furniture  for  some  of  the  finest  mansions  in  this  city.  Two 
Sofas,  furnished  to  order,  at  a  cost  of  $175  each,  then  on  exhi- 
bition at  his  warerooms,  were  remarkable  specimens  of  elegant 
workmanship. 

In    George  J.   Henkel's  establishment,   I  was   particularly 
struck  with  the  immense  quantity  of  finished  Furniture  on  hand 
as  well  as  the  richness  and  fine  efi*ect  produced  by  its  arrange- 
ment. The  rooms  then  occupied  by  him  were  175  feet  long  by  27  fee^ 
wide,  four  floors  in  number.     The  leading  pxxT^o^^  o^  \Jk\%  ^^Vslicsn 
lisbmeot  is  to  supply  a  complete  assortmeiil  ot  ^x^VA%»^  ^\iT«v- 
22 
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toro  for  All  ontire  house ;  bj  which  all  the  articles  from  the  attie 
to  the  kitchen  correspond  in  style,  modified,  of  course,  by 
Nltimtion.  In  the  construction  of  Extension  Tables,  Mr. 
In  (iosorrodly  pro-ominont — the  extension  being  formed  bj 
arniN  workiiijyp  »t  right  angles  on  metal  hinges,  which  preserve  i* 
from  Kwrlling  or  nhrinking  iu  a  variable  climate. 

In  M(H)uii}  A  Campion's,  Wuits'b,  Klaudeb,  DioiiiTmat  k 
()o.*N,  W.  A  J.  AiiLKN'H,  and  other  warerooms,  the  displajof 
clogant  rarvml  Furnituro  is  truly  magnificent. 

(ihuivh  and  Library  Fxirniture  constitute  a  special  depart 
MHMtt  of  botli  tho  nirviiig  and  furniture  business^     In  Philadelphia 
Mioro  In  at  loant  ono — perhaps  many  others — who  has  attained  de 
Norvmt  lilNtlurilon  iu  MiIh  branch.     For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Mr.  John  It  ark  Otton  huR  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  atten 
tlou  io  (Carving  and  making  Pulpits,  Lecturns,  Book  Gases,  6k^ 
and  hlN  oollootlou  of  dosigus  now  embraces  the  best  examples  in 
t»vt»ry  known  Ntylo.     In  8o  long  an  experience,  he  has  executed  a 
largo  numbi^r  of  tho  moMt  olaborato  carvings ;  and  in  all  his  recent 
work  I  oitpooially.  hu9  manifostod  excellent  taste,  aud  an  apprecia- 
tl\n\  of  appropriatonoss  iu  ornament  that  is  rarely  seen  in  Amer- 
loan  doooratlvo  art.     Mr.  Otton  has  also  executed  some  masterly 
patterns  in  h\m  and  in  !!M\ii\\\  which  constitute  a  branch  of  his 
busdnostH. 

Uo!tido!k  thoito  who  aro  ongagod  in  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  Kurniturt>,  thor^^  i«t  a  largv  number  occupied  in  making 
»(HHnal  artiolo9.  .Vt  loas^t  twonty-five  establishments  in  the  city — 
IKMUO  of  thom  of  oonsiderable  extent — make  Cane-s^ai  and  Wind;sor 
t'AoiW.  One  manufacturer  has  substitutoii  Whalebone  for  Cane, 
which  i«»  au  evident  imprv^vemeut.  Chair  findings  are  largely 
»up(died  by  Mr.  McCuUough»  aud  a  now  establishment  is  about 
lH>ing  opette^l  solely  for  the  supply  of  chair  bottoms. 

Therx^  arx''  several  manufactories  and  warerooms  of  Office  and 
i^»M/«i•^H5^\o^;8r'  ^Vr'<ifa/Y  exclusively.  Articles  of  this  d<psorij>- 
tiou  ar«  K^th  supplied  to  orvier.  aud  kept  on  hand  id  large  qujin- 
titles.  Sss^vecal  articles  l>elou«i«!c  to  this  catecorr  were  remark- 
abW  as  aovelties :  but  atuou^  thv>se  which  setemed  to  me  to  com* 
bhti*  ^lore^cy  and  usefulness,  iu  an.  erjiiu^u;  de^nw.  I  was  partSco- 
Atr/r  arrrav'Ctxi   bv   the    Tai^ui  YlVcw^w. ^  ^x\^i  viTiAxiacjA^  ^<i^ 
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Tables,  which  are  truly  a  basineBS  luxury.  The  top  can  easily  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  salt  any  attitude ;  placed  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  or  inclined  as  the  lid  of  a  desk.  The  construction  is  firm 
and  all  the  appendages  of  drawers  and  boxes  are  complete.  The 
Office  Furniture  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  very  great  credit 
for  the  specimens  of  workmanship  that  they  exhibit. 

Billiard  Tables  have  been  made  in  Philadelphia  since  1809 — 
the  date  when  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  still  a  leading  manufacturer — 
commenced  business.  These  tables  are  now  made  at  four  or  five 
establishments ;  but  the  business  in  this  line  has  been  a  good  deal 
crippled  by  the  preference  given  to  the  Patented  Tables  and  Cush- 
ions, made  in  other  cities.  The  deficiency  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, is  compensated  for  by  superiority  in  another  and  more  im- 
portant branch,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  Venitian  Bunds.  It  is 
believed,  by  persons  professing  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that 
this  business  is  larger  in  this  city  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  sent  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Union, 
and  to  the  British  Provinces.  The  lightness  and  beauty  of  the 
work  could  not  be  too  highly  praised,  and  the  cornices  and  trim- 
mings are  adapted  to  the  furniture  of  the  room  in  which  they  are 
hung,  with  remarkable  taste. 

Upholstering  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  Furniture,  and  also  as  a  separate  business.  It  embraces  the 
manufacture  of  Curtains,  Pew  and  other  Cushions,  and  the  mak- 
ing up  of  Carpets,  Hair  Mattresses,  Buff  Window  Shades,  Sec, 
There  are  about  twenty  principal  concerns  engaged  exclusively  in 
this  business,  besides  a  vast  number  of  small  ones.  The  fitting  up 
of  churches  furnishes  considerable  employment  for  the  Uphol- 
sterers ;  an  average  bill  for  a  modern  fashionable  church  of  medium 
size  being  $1,500,  the  pews  alone  costing  $10  each.  The  West 
Arch  Presbyterian  Church  paid  $3,000  for  Upholstery ;  and  the 
Academy  of  Music  a  much  larger  sum.  The  entire  business  of 
the  city,  in  this  branch,  is  about  a  half  million  of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  statistics  of  the  Furni- 
ture manufactured  in  Philadelphia ;  but  my  opinion,  after  labor- 
ious investigation  is,  that  including  all  the  above-named  branches, 
the  annual  business  will  reach  two  and  a  half  million  of  doU&t^. 
Some  maDnfkctarera  state  it  at  three  and  a  \ia\i  mVX\Qii%.       ^* 
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XVII. 
Glass  Manufiftetnres. 

Intelligent  foreigners  have  repeatedly  complimented  the  mann* 
factarers  of  Glass  in  the  United  States — not  only  for  excellence 
in  the  production  of  nsefal  articles,  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
given  their  attention  principally,  but  also  for  varioos  snccessfal 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  producing  those  rich  and  deco- 
rative works  which  belong  to  luxury  rather  than  to  utility. 
The  imitations  of  Bohemian  Glass  and  Opal  Glass,  made  in  sev- 
eral establishments  throughout  the  Union,  are  considered  better 
than  a  great  portion  of  those  produced  in  Europe.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Glass  manufacture,  though  surpassed  by  many  others  in 
amount  of  production,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  extensive  to  be 
called  a  leading  pursuit.  The  locality,  by  reason  of  the  facilities 
for  procuring  the  raw  materials,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union. 
The  finest  qualities  of  sand  are  obtained  from  the  adjacent  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  alkali  are  supplied  by  the  Chemical  fac- 
tories in  the  city. 

There  are  at  least  thirteen  manufacturers  of  Glass,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  this  city,  though  the  factories  of  some  are  located 
in  New  Jersey,  and  outside  of  the  city  limits,  viz. :  Whitall, 
Tatem  &  Co.,  Whitney  &  Brothers,  Bodine  &  Brothers, 
BuRGiN  &  Sons,  Philadelphia  Glass  Company,  John  H. 
MooRE,  Benners  &  Brothers,  Sheets  &  Duffy,  Joseph  Por- 
ter &  Sons,  Hay  &  Co.,  Richards  &  Brothers,  John  Cape- 
well,  President  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  and 
Thomas  Mills. 

The  leading  business  is  the  manufacture  of  Green  and  Crown 
Glass  Bottles,  including  all  kinds  of  Druggists'  Vials,  Jars,  Demi- 
johns, Carboys,  &c.  This  kind  of  Glass  is  made  of  ordinary 
materials — generally  sand  with  lime,  and  sometimes  clay,  and 
alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind ;  but  great  care  and  considerable 
experience  are  required,  particularly  in  making  bottles  that 
are  to  contain  effervescing  fluids.  The  materials  must  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  fused,  and  the  thickness  uniform 
throughout,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  contained  carbonic  acid. 
The  loss  of   bottles  by  burslmg,  m  \^^  CjViMXi^^^w^  It^da^  la 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  A  machine  has  been  contriyed 
to  test  their  strength,  which  should  bear  the  pressure  of  f^om 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  "atmospheres."  In  bottler  which  are 
to  contain  acids,  the  alkali  and  the  lime  must  be  chemically 
united  to  prevent  action  of  the  acid.  The  green  color  is  said  to 
be  owing  to  imparities  in  the  ashes,  generally  to  oxide  of  iron. 

Window  Glass  is  made  in  several  establishments ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  various  sizes  and  qualities,  most,  if  not  all  in  this  bu- 
siness, make  double-thick  and  cylinder  Plate  Glass,  suitable  for 
coaches,  pictures,  and  extra-large  windows ;  some  of  which  is  quite 
equal  in  quality  to  the  English  and  French  Cylinder  Plate  Glass. 
At  some  establishments,  white  and  colored,  plain  and  figured 
Enameled  Glass  is  made. 

One  firm,  Messrs.  Btjrgin  &  Sons,  have,  in  addition  to  their 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  Black  and  Green  Glassware,  one 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  Glass,  new 
in  this  country,  which  they  designate  *'  German  Flint  Glass ;"  and 
although  not  as  beautiful  in  appearance  as  Flint  Glass  containing 
lead,  it  is  preferable  to  it  for  many  purposes,  particularly  for  hold- 
ing acids  and  alkalies,  as  they  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  a 
very  strong  variety  of  Glass,  and  is  much  used  by  Chemists, 
Apothecaries,  and  Perfumers;  it  can  be  colored,  moulded,  and 
pressed  into  all  the  various  patterns  and  forms  of  Flint  Glass, 
and  is  sold  at  intermediate  prices  between  Green  and  Flint  Glass. 

The  Philadelphia  Glass  Company  was  established  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Hough  Plate  Glass,  particularly  rolled  or  hammered 
Glass  for  green-houses,  &c.,'and  flooring  Glass — articles  which 
previously  had  not  been  made  in  this  country.  The  excellence 
of  their  product  so  effectually  alarmed  foreign  manufacturers, 
that  they  reduced  the  price  at  once,  from  $2.25  per  square  foot 
to  75  cents,  and  are  now  actually  losing  money  on  their  sales,  in 
order  to  crush  an  American  competitor.  The  advantages  of  this 
locality  for  this  manufacture,  however,  are  so  great,  that  with 
proper  encouragement,  this  Company  believe  they  can  continue 
business  even  at  the  reduced  price.  They  are  now  manufacturing 
a  Glass  Furnace,  which  they  consider  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Besides  the  maDnfactnrera  of  Glass  aboTe  eT\^m«<raXft^)  ^ds^^^  «x^ 
several  whose  steotion  is  devoted  to  tnpp\^\ti^  m^«t^tot  «^>aX 
22* 
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kinds  of  Glass,  particularly  Tabes  for  Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Syringes,  Ac.,  for  druggists.  Of  Glass-cutters  there  are  several 
in  the  city ;  while  the  Glass  mould  and  press  makers  are  entitled 
to  a  compliment  for  their  success  in  originating  novel  designs  and 
skill  in  their  profession,  particularly  for  being  able  to  make  a 
glass  bottle  precisely  similar  to  another  in  size  and  appearance, 
but  which  will  contain  considerably  less  in  quantity ! 

STAINED    GLASS. 

The  origin  of  this  beautiful  art  is  lost  in  the  dimness  of  an- 
tiquity. The  process  employed  in  modem  times  is  described  as 
follows.  After  the  figure  to  be  put  upon  the  plate  is  drawn  upon 
paper,  and  painted  as  desired,  it  is  transferred  to  the  glass,  which 
has  been  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  has  to  be  done  with  artistic 
skill,  equal  to  that  employed  upon  an  oil  painting,  and  requires 
much  more  care  in  its  execution.  In  transferring  fruits  and  flower 
pieces,  all  the  delicate  tints  of  the  objects  must  be  copied  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  The  glass  is  then  put  into  a  kiln,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  heat  almost  sufficient  to  fuse  it,  which  not  only  has  the 
effect  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  painting,  but  makes  it 
a  part  of  the  glass  itself,  no  power  being  able  to  remove  it. 

There  are  two  principal  manufacturers  of  Stained  Glass  in 
Philadelphia,  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  H.  Gibson,  and  Franklin  Sboth. 
The  former  firm  has  just  completed  the  magnificent  glass  ceilings 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  composed  of 
plates  having  the  appearance  of  enameled  work ;  the  Coats  of 
Arms  of  the  United  States  are  done  in  rich  colors,  giving  the 
effect  of  Mosaics  set  in  silver.  They  have  also  been  engaged  to 
furnish  the  Senate  ceiling  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Stained  Glass 
made  in  this  city  is  considered  quite  equal  to  that  of  European 
manufacture. 

XVIII. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs. 

The  Hat,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  more  indicative  of  the 
Bocia,]  position  of  its  wearer  than  any  other  garment,  affords  a 
fpide  Geld  for  research,  a  theme  for  matv^  ^\>tc\!\«X\Q>\i%,  wii^  ^wjJA 
bo  avtljr  used   in   illustrating  the  trwitaXiWW.^  «tXL^  \w^^^\\.l  ^\ 
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earthly  things.  We,  however,  have  no  leisure  for  any  farther 
reflections  than  to  express  gratification  that  the  heavy  Far  and 
Wool  Hats,  whose  heat  and  weight  mnddled  the  brains  of  our 
ancestors,  are  superseded  by  light  and  more  handsome  styles. 
Mnch  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  particularly  in  dimin- 
ishing the  weight,  it  is  proper  to  state,  is  due  to  American  enter- 
prise, the  most  important  improvement  being  that  of  ''water- 
proofing" the  bodies  previous  to  their  being  napped.  The  elastic 
properties  of  the  gums  used  in  this  process,  when  dissolved  in 
pure  alcohol  or  naphtha,  impart  a  body  to  the  materials  which 
enables  the  maker  to  reduce  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  weight.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  improve- 
ment, we  may  mention  that,  about  twenty  years  since,  ninety-six 
ounces  of  stuff  were  worked  up  into  one  dozen  ordinary-sized 
hats  for  gentlemen,  while  at  present  from  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
four  ounces  only  are  required  to  complete  the  same  quantity. 
It  is  therefore  scarcely  surprising,  as  we  learn  from  a  late  trav- 
eler, that  American  Hats  are  superseding  the  use  of  the  Turban 
in  Turkey  I 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  extensive  concerns  engaged  in  the  Hat 
manufacture,  though  the  number  of  those  that  make  an  entire  Hat 
is  quite  limited.  The  furs  and  other  materials  used  are  for  the  most 
part  prepared  abroad,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  children 
are  largely  employed  in  the  various  operations ;  but  three  fourths 
of  the  Hatters'  materials  used  are  imported  direct  by  houses  in 
this  city.  The  mode  of  manufacturing  is  partly  a  domestic  one, 
the  materials  being  given  out  to  workmen  who  shape  them  in 
their  own  houses,  though  the  principal  portion  of  the  work  is 
done  in  large  manufactories,  where  several  hundred  hands  are 
employed.  In  one  establishment,  which  commenced  operations 
within  the  last  two  years,  machines  are  largely  employed  in  all 
the  various  processes  of  making  soft  Fur  Hats,  and  Hat  bodies. 
By  means  of  a  machine,  known  as  Wells'  Patent,  the  shell  or  skel- 
eton body  is  made  so  expeditiously,  that  two  men  and  a  boy,  with 
its  aid,  can  form  three  hundred  Hats  in  less  time  than  ten  Hats 
could  be  produced  by  the  old  method.  In  this  manufactory  there 
Bre  seven  machineB  in  constant  opetatioa,  capoXA^  qH  '^t^'q^^\^% 
over  two  tboaaand  Hat  bodies  per  day,    T\\€t^  «t^  T\ti^  csJOwst 
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machines  for  the  separation  of  the  hair  from  the  for.  Pickers, 
propelled  by  steam,  are  employed  for  mixing  the  Fors  ;  and  eyen 
the  Hats  are  washed  by  machinery — all  these  operations  being  per- 
formed better,  and  more  cheaply,  than  they  can  be  done  by  hand. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Wm.  0.  Beard,  has  an  engine  of  sixty-horse 
power,  and  employs  one  hundred  and  eighty  hands. 

The  branch  of  the  general  business,  in  which  Philadelphia  Hat- 
ters claim  to  excel  all  others,  is  in  the  production  of  Silk  and 
White  Fur  Hats.  For  producing  the  Pearl  White  and  Light 
Colored  Hats,  it  is  claimed  that,  in  the  water  of  this  city,  the 
makers  hare  peculiar  advantages ;  while  for  the  manufacture  of 
Silk  Hats,  they  have  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  command  at 
all  times  the  most  skilled  workmen.'''  The  importance  of  this 
will  be  understood  when  we  state,  that  the  Silk  Hat  passes 
through  six  distinct  departments  before  its  completion  ;  each  de- 
partment requiring  hands  who  generally  serve  an  apprenticeship 
but  to  one  branch  of  the  business.  The  fashions,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  not  imported,  but  originate  with  the  leading  houses, 
with  only  a  slight  reference  to  those  prevailing  in  Paris. 

Journeymen  Hat-makers  may  be  said  generally  to  command 
good  wages ;  though  their  earnings,  inasmuch  as  they  work  by 

*  The  senior  partner  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  Hat  manofactor- 
ing  concerns  of  Philadelphia — that  of  P.  Herst  &  Co. — was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  manufacture  of  Silk  Hats.  He  commenced  business  here  some 
fourteen  years  ago  in  a  very  small  way,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  and  ex- 
tending his  operations,  until  now  the  firm  employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons in  making  Silk  Hats,  and  supply  to  some  extent  nearly  all  the 
markets  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Herst  also  claims  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor and  introducer  of  the  Satin  Under  Brim^  now  so  much  admired  for 
its  beauty  and  durability.  It  was  first  presented  to  the  public  about  five 
years  ago,  and  has  superseded  nearly  every  other  material  previously  in  use. 
The  firm  of  P.  Hebst  &  Co.  are  probably  more  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Silk  Hats  than  any  others,  and  are  now  annually  producing 
many  thousands,  mostly  of  the  first  qualities,  and  specially  adapted  to  the 
fine  retail  trade.  They  also  make  Beaver  and  Cassimere  Hats,  of  all 
shades,  for  summer  and  winter  wear.  For  softening  the  brim  previous  to 
shaping,  this  firm  use  Billing*8  Brim  Heater,  said  to  be  an  admirable  in- 
vention. By  taste  in  the  modeling  of  styles,  and  fidelity  in  woi'kmanship. 
tbey  have  aeonred  a  pre-eminence  among  l\ie  t«ka\\\Q^QX^«  \.T%Afc,  c(t^^\\.^i^% 
alike  to  tbemaelyea  and  to  PhUade\pV\a  NnorVm^Ti. 
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the  piece,  depend  very  much  apon  the  state  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Body-makers  often  earn  only  six  dollars  a  week ;  but 
at  other  times  they  make  thirty.  Finishers  make  from  ten  to 
twenty ;  and  shapers  and  curlers,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per 
week.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  trade,  that  a  workman  wishing 
employment  in  an  establishment  never  applies  to  its  proprietor, 
but  to  the  foreman,  who  possesses  the  chief  power  to  employ  or 
to  discharge  men. 

Straw  Hats  are  made  to  a  large  extent  to  supply  the  South- 
em  demand,  which  continues  throughout  the  year;  and  the  North- 
ern market  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  work  is 
done  in  work-rooms  provided  by  the  employers,  or  at  the  houses 
of  the  operatives;  whose  average  weekly  wages  are,  for  men, 
$7.50  ;  for  women,  $4.50.  The  Straw  Braid  is  chiefly  imported 
from  England,  Switzerland,  and  Tuscany.  Panama  Hats  are  ob- 
tained from  Panama,  Maracaibo,  and  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, while  coarse  Straw  Hats  are  brought  in  large  quantities  from 
Canada.  As  these  goods  are  generally  imported  ready-shaped, 
the  principal  preparation  for  the  market  is  trimming,  and  adapt- 
ing the  Hats  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  The  value  of  the  labor  per- 
formed on  those  imported,  and  the  production  of  Straw  Hats,  will 
amount  to  $350,000. 

2.    CAPS. 

The  manufacture  of  Caps  is  a  business  distinct  from  that  of 
Hats.  There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  occupied  exclusively 
in  making  Caps ;  those  of  Cloth  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the 
business,  though  Plush,  Silk,  Glazed,  and  other  Caps,  are  also 
made.  The  Caps  made  in  Philadelphia  are  distinguished  for  du- 
rability and  excellence  of  quality,  rather  than  for  fanciful  decora- 
tion, and  command  the  market  wherever  these  qualities  are  ap- 
preciated. Some  have  been  exported  to  Russia;  and  exports 
are  made  regularly  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  to 
California. 

The  Cap  manufacture  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  females,  whose  wages  in  the  business  will  average  about  $4 
per  week.   Sewing-machines  are  largely  employed  •,  b^vck^>  Vo^  ^^fcV 
JndlapeDBable  in  consequence  of  the  expansvon  ot  ^iXsA  \x%&a«  ''^^^ 
anDUAl  prodactiott  ia  about  $400,000. 
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3.    FURS. 

FuBS  are  prepared  by  at  least  twenty  establishments,  either  as  a 
distinct  business,  or  in  connection  with  Hats.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  Furrier,  bj  dyeing  the  inferior  skins,  to  imitate  the  more  perfect 
kinds ;  and  so  snccessfnl  are  many,  that  the  permanence  of  the  color 
of  the  dyed  Sable,  for  instance,  is  equally  durable  with  the  natural 
color.  Philadelphia  Furs  are  more  tastefully  made  than  those  of 
New  York ;  and  are  considered  equal  to  the  Boston  Furs,  which 
have  a  very  high  reputation.  A  difference  of  opinion,  wide  as  the 
Atlantic,  exists  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  Furs — the  Amer- 
icans preferring  those  of  Europe,  while  Europe  seems  to  prefer 
the  American  Furs. 

The  following  List  will  exhibit  the  demand  for  American  Furs 
in  Europe,  and  the  kinds  which  this  country  principally  contri- 
butes. 

Import  into  Iiondon  of  Furs  and  Skins  from  tho  United  States,  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Ck>mpanj  in  British  America,  for  one  year,  from 
Sept.  1856,  to  Sept.  1857. 


Total!. 


1,164,461 

99,193 

15,941 

9,586 

1,548 

4,751 

55,086 

6,597 

11,142 

186,355 

123,601 

355 

24,165 

10,796 

1,058 

769 

477,916 

9,872 

941 

7,949 

7,157 

52,672 

2,271,916 


Kamei  of  Skins. 


Mnskrat. 
Beaver... 
Otter 


Fisher 

Silver  Fox 

Cross  Fox 

Red  Fox 

White  Fox 

Kitt  Fox 

Marten 

Mink 

Sea  Otter 

Lynx 

Black  Bear 

Brown  Bear 

Gray  and  White  Bear. 

Raccoon 

Wolf. 

Wolverine 

Bknnk 

WUdCat 

Opossnm 


Hudion's  Baj 

Compaiij. 

United  Statfli. 

902,131 

862.330 

90,604 

8,594 

11,573 

4,368 

5,561 

4,025 

7,071 

477 

3,143 

1,608 

10,498 

44,588 

4,940 

1,657 

5,776 

5,366 

170,956 

15,399 

•45,091 

78,510 

188 

167 

23,341 

834 

7,483 

8,313 

942 

116 

769 

•••••«•■••«• 

1,894 

476,022 

9,831 

41 

916 

25 

7,740 

209 

184 

«,97S 

52,672 

Besides  these  Furs  of  American  origin,  the  principal  ones  are 
the  Russian  Sable j  everywhere  esteemed  as  the  most  beautiful, 
costly,  and  useful  Fur  the  Arctic  zone  produces ;  the  Baum  or 
Fine  Marten  ;  the  Stone  Marten,  more  valuable  for  the  excellent 
qualities  of  its  skin  than  the  bea\ity  of  its  C\it  \  Ermine^  a  Sibe- 
rian  and  Norwegian  Fur,  the  wMteat  "kiio^Ti^V^Lioxi^YeL  ^\^\&ssi^\ 
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the  animal  is  a  dingj  brown ;  the  European  Filch,  or  Polecai,  a 
Fnr  remarkable  for  durability,  and  smell,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
connteract ;  the  Tartar  Sable,  of  which  the  tail  is  nsed  ezclnsiyely 
for  artists'  best  pencils ;  Nutria,  a  Eur  used  extensively  in  making 
hats,  and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  Beaver ;  Bamater, 
a  German  Fur;  European  Oray  Hare,  and  the  ChinckUla,  a 
South  American  Babbit. 

The  Skin  that  is  probably  the  most  extensively  used  is  that  of  the 
Siberian  Squirrel.  Of  these  little  animals,  not  much  larger  than 
our  common  red  squirrel,  15,000,000  are  every  year  captured  in 
Russia ;  the  color  varies  from  a  pearl  gray  to  a  dark  blue  gray. 

The  business  done  in  the  preparation  of  Furs,  in  this  city,  is 
estimated  by  a  principal  manufacturer  at  $350,000 ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  Capes  alone  are  sometimes  sold  at  $800  to  $1,000, 
the  amount  is  not  probably  overstated. 

Recapitulation : 

Silk  and  Soft  Hats, $800,000 

Straw  Hats, 350,000 

Caps, 400,000 

Furs, 350,000 

Total, $1,900,000 

An  increased  amount  of  capital  could  be  profitably  invested 
in  Philadelphia,  in  all  branches  of  the  Hat  and  Cap  manufacture. 


Iron  and  its  Mannfactnres. 
It  is  probable  that  in  no  branch  of  the  general  manufactures 
of  Philadelphia,  is  her  superiority  so  widely  known  and  generally 
conceded  as  in  the  fabrication  of  Metals.  The  abundance  of 
Iron  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  its  consequent 
cheapness,  have  naturally  concentrated  attention  upon  its  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  extended  its  uses;  while  the  fame  of  our 
Engineers  and  Machinists  attracts  from  abroad  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  patronage.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  us 
to  prove  what  is  already  admitted,  nor  to  exhibit  in  much  detail 
and  minuteness  what  is  neither  doubtful  nor  disputed,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  too  important  to  be  very  summarily  dismissed.  In  our  intro- 
ductory remarks  we  gave  some  statistics  of  l\i%lto\i^TQ^\i^N!\Q»xv^\ 
FeaBSflrania,  and  Btated,  that  of  182,95%  lon^  ot  \tow  ^x^^n^r.^ 
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in  the  TJnited  States  in  1856,  Pennsjlrania  furnished  448,515 
tons.  We  also  showed  that  Philadelphia  is  tUuated  in  the  dis- 
Urict  uhich  is  entUled  to  be  called  (he  centre  of  (he  Iron  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  We  shall  therefore  limit  onr  present 
remarks  to  a  brief  oatline  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  man- 
ofactnre  of  Iron,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  besides  exhib- 
iting, so  far  as  we  can  in  a  limited  space,  the  present  develop- 
ment  of  its  mannfactnres  in  Philadelphia,  particnlarlj  with  refer- 
ence to  the  man  nfac tare  of  Hardware  and  Tools,  and  the  con- 
strnction  of  Machinery. 

Iron,  we  may  remark,  exists  natnrally  as  an  ore — ^in  the  form 
of  a  msty,  metallic  stone.  The  ores  are  found  both  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  in  deep  underground  veins.  Within  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  we  believe  there  are  neither  ore  beds  nor  opened 
mines ;  though  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  in  Montgomery  County, 
ore  is  dug  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  near  Phoenixville,  Ches- 
ter County,  there  is  an  extensive  Iron  mine,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  It  was  opened  a  few  years 
before  the  Kevolution,  and  is  yet  worked  with  much  success.  It 
is  150  feet  deep,  and  has  been  mined  over  sixteen  acres  of  surface. 
The  great  Rail  Mills  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company,  successors  to 
Reeves,  Buck  &  Co.,  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore 
used  by  them  from  this  mine,  known  as  the  Warick  Mine. 

The  ore,  after  being  dug  from  or  raised  to  the  surface,  is  gene- 
rally broken  and  washed  in  water.  It  is  then  most  commonly 
roasted,  to  drive  out  the  sulphur  which  exists  in  many  ores.  The 
roasting  is  done  in  large  kilns  or  stacks,  heated  with  coal.  Many 
Iron-works,  however,  do  not  practice  roasting  their  ores.  The 
great  primary  process — the  first  step  in  the  long  course  of  the 
Iron  manufacture — is  "smelting."  This  is  the  expulsion  of  the 
water  and  oxygen  of  the  ore, — the  driving  ofT,  by  heat,  of  the 
natural  impurities  which  enclose  and  are  mixed  with  the  pure  iron. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  ''Blast  Furnace,"  using  as  fuel 
cither  Anthracite  coal,  coke  or  charcoal.  The  furnace  is  kept 
^  in  blast"  night  and  day,  until  some  vital  part  is  destroyed  by 
^he  heat.  The  hearth  is  tapped  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  iron 
inwn  off  and  ran  into  "  pigs,"  moulded  in  the  sand-floor  in  front 
!>f  the  furnace.     Fresh  materlaVa  or^  aa  t^^\3\«i\^  ^^^\  ^\.  ^^ 
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top.  The  largest  class  of  furnaces  prodace  from  120  to  160  tons 
weekly,  and  even  as  much  as  200  tons  have  been  produced,  in  a 
few  cases,  in  a  single  week.  The  product  of  the  Blast  Furnace, 
or  rather  the  Iron,  after  being  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  mouldedi 
is  called  bj  the  familiar  term — Pig  Iron. 

Having  passed  the  first  stage  of  its  manufacture— or  in  other 
words,  been  separated  from  the  clay,  sand,  and  other  impurities 
with  which  it  was  mixed  in  the  ore,  it  is  now  fusible  and  ready 
for  conversion  into  Wrought  or  into  Cast  Iron.  The  conversion 
into  Wrought  Iron  is  effected  simply  by  an  additional  heating, 
which  heat  is  prolonged  for  some  time  at  just  above  the  melting 
point,  and  during  which  the  iron  is  stirred  up  until  every  particle 
has  been  brought  under  the  cementing  action  of  the  heat. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  furnaces  in  use,  either  of  which  pro- 
duce Wrought  Iron  from  Pig.  In  either  case  the  iron  is  only 
melted,  and  stirred  stoutly  for  a  considerable  time  in  that  condition. 
The  forge  fire  is  employed  for  converting  pig  into  the  better 
kinds  of  Wrought  Iron.  A  large  open  forge  fire,  with  the  tweer 
in  one  comer,  is  used ;  a  trough  or  pit  is  hollowed  out  beneath 
the  tweer,  and  the  broken  pig  or  coal  brought  together  to  a  melt- 
ing heat.  The  action  of  the  blast  from  the  tweer  drives  the 
coarse  and  lighter  impurities  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  trough, 
leaving  the  melted  metal  to  settle  in  the  trough,  to  be  stirred  and 
turned  until  it  becomes  Wrought  Iron.  When  the  metal  acquires 
a  sufficient  consistency  to  admit  of  being  removed,  it  i&  taken 
out,  and  the  impure  end  cut  off.  In  this  state  it  is  called  a 
**  Bloom"  or  "  Loop,"  and  it  is  ready  to  be  reheated  in  the  heat- 
ing furnace,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  hammer. 

The  forge  fire  is  used  only  for  the  best  and  choicest  kinds  of 
iron,  as  it  is  too  expensive  in  coal  and  labor  for  making  the 
cheaper  kinds. 

The  Puddling  Furnace  is  the  most  common  of  all  means  of  re- 
ducing Pig  Iron  to  Wrought  Iron.    This  is  a  covered  furnace  like 
an  oven,  a  grate  being  placed  at  one  end,  and  a  pit  or  trough 
being  made  in  the  centre.     The  chimney  or  stack  is  at  the  oppo 
site  side  from  the  grate.     The  puddling  furnace  may  be  worked 
either  with  or  without  blast.     Coal  and  wood  at^  vx:^^  ^^^  Va 
fuel  Mills  in  which  rail-road  iron  is  manwtactxxtedL  ^'tw^^iS^i  ^^-^ 
23 
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either  Anthi«cite  or  raw  BituminooB  ooal,  with  blasts  for  puddling 
furnaces.  The  pig  iron  is  placed  in  the  puddling  furnace,  and 
melted  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  stirred 
with  a  suitable  hook  or  poker,  worked  by  a  "  puddler,"  haring 
charge  of  the  furnace.  The  stirring  goes  on  until  every  particle 
of  the  puddle  has  been  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  until 
the  iron  adheres  in  a  spongy  mass.  It  is  then  divided,  while  in 
the  furnace,  into  four  or  five  balls  or  lumps.  These  are  taken 
successively  to  a  stout  hammer,  called  a  shingling  hammer,  or  else 
to  a  machine  called  a  squeezer,  either  of  which  acts  by  compres- 
sion, to  get  rid  of  the  coarse  cinder  contained  in  the  iron.  This 
runs  off  in  a  melted  condition,  leaving  the  bulk  malleable,  and 
possessing  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Wrought  Iron. 

It  is  then,  while  still  retaining  a  great  portion  of  its  original 
heat,  shaped,  by  rolling  or  hammering,  into  such  forms  as  are 
found  to  be  most  saleable  in  the  market. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Forges  and  Rolling  Mills  are 
generally  separate  establishments — ^the  former  considerably  out- 
numbering the  latter.  In  1856  there  were  116  Forges  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  63  Rolling  Mills,  including  those  in  the  city ; 
working  about  175  hammers,  and  having  about  500  forge  fires, 
with  the  heating  and  puddling  furnaces,  and  turning  out  an  ag- 
gregate product,  for  the  district  tributary  to  the  city,  of  about 
five  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  Philadelphia,  Forges  are  usually  combined  with  Rolling 
Mills,  there  being  but  one  exception,  viz.,  the  Fairhill  Forge,  of 
which  Patterson,  Morgan,  and  Oaskey,  are  proprietors.  The 
Rolling  Mills  are  as  follows  : — 

Kensington  Iron  Works  and  Rolling  Mill,  James  Rowland  & 
Co.,  proprietors. 

Penn  Rolling  Mill,  Kensington,  Yerree  &  Mitchell,  proprietors. 

Treaty  Rolling  Mill,  Kensington,  Marshall,  GriflSn  &  Co. 

Robins'  Rolling  Mill,  Kensington,  Stevens  Robins,  proprietor. 

Oxford  Rolling  Mill,  Twenty-third  Ward,  W.  &  H.  Rowland. 

Fairmount  Rolling  Mill,  Fairmount,  Charles  E.  Smith  &  Co. 

Fountain  Green  Rolling  Mill,  two  miles  above  Fairmount,  Strick- 
land  KneasB,  proprietor. 
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PencoTd  Boiling  Mill,  below  Manayunk,  west  side  of  Schayl 
kill,  A.  &  P.  Boberts,  proprietor. 

Flatrock  Boiling  Mill,  Manajank,  A.  P.  Buckley  &  Son,  pro- 
prietors. 

Cheltenham  Boiling  Mill,  one  mile  below  Shoemakertown, 
Bowland  &  Hunt,  proprietors. 

In  these  establishments,  over  TOO  men  are  employed,  and  re- 
ceive annnally  in  wages  about  $250,000.  The  aggregates  of 
production  were  recently  made  up  and  published  in  the  Untied 
SkUes  OazetUf^  as  follows : 

Tons.  Yalae. 

Spring  and  Cast  Steel, 2,100  $283,500 

Bar,  Eod,  and  Band  L:on, 13,310  880,500 

Boiler  and  other  Plate, 1,660  150,000 

Aggregate,  inolusive  of  other  items,  for  the  nine  Boiling  Mills  of  the 

eity, 1,466,000 

Distinotlye  prodnotion  of  Boiling  Mills,  simply,    ....  1,206,500 

Total  for  Forges  and  Boiling  Mills  within  the  city,      ...  1,801,150 

The  products,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  include  for  the 
Pencoyd  Boiling  Mill,  Boiled  and  Hammered  Car  and  Locomotive 
Axles,  and  for  the  Fairmount  Iron  Works,  Charles  E.  Smith  & 
Co.,  proprietors,  Bail-road  Chair  Iron,  Marble  and  Stone  Saws, 
and  Bands  and  Bars  of  extra  sizes. 

Passing  from  the  manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  to 
that  of  Castings,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  Foundries 
and  Cupola  Furnaces,  in  which  the  smelting  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  metal  is  mingled 
with  coal  in  a  capacious  receptacle  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  furious  blast  of  air  from  tweers  beneath.     The  height 

*  A  very  careftil  statistical  inTestigation  of  the  Manufactures  of  Iron  was 
recently  made  by  the  present  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  published  in  the  United  States  Oaaeite — a  leading  coromeroial  joamal 
of  this  city.  At  the  request  of  several  Iron  workers,  who  decline  to  furnish 
additional  individual  particulars,  we  shall,  in  many  instances,  adopt  the  re- 
sults as  published  in  that  journal.  It  will  also  be  obserred  by  those  who  are 
fAmiliar  with  the  volume  edited  by  myself,  and  published  two  years  a^o^ 
that  several  paragraphs  in  this  article,  descriptW^  oi  '^tqc«%'&^%^  ^^t^  vi^x^^x^ 
fivw  that  work. 
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of  the  cupola  farnace,  howeyer,  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  twelye  feet, 
while  that  of  the  blast  furnace  approaches  forty  or  even  fifty,  and 
the  pressure  required  to  force  the  air  upward  through  the  sinking 
mass  of  materials  is  of  course  proportionably  less.  No  lime  or 
other  flux  is  employed  in  the  cupola  furnace ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture required  is  presumed  to  be  considerably  less  than  in  the 
blast  furnace,  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  iron  being  generally  as- 
sumed at  2300  to  2800  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  some 
fifteen  times  hotter  than  boiling  water ;  while  the  temperature,  in 
the  hottest  portion  of  the  blast  furnace,  is  supposed  to  reach  5000 
degrees. 

When  drawn  from  the  cupola  furnace,  the  iron  is  poured  into 
moulds  of  tightly  compacted  earth,  the  varieties  employed  being 
clay  or  loam  and  fine  sand  carefully  mixed ;  the  "  moulding  sand," 
as  it  is  termed,  being  in  most  cases  enclosed  in  boxes  called  flasks 
If  the  desired  casting  is  a  column,  an  exact  model  or  pattern  is 
embedded,  one  half  in  each  of  two  flasks  of  sand.  The  sand 
having  sufficient  cohesion  to  retain  any  impression  given  it, 
the  pattern  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  flasks  fitted  accurately 
together,  as  before,  leaving  a  cavity  to  give  just  the  required 
shape  to  the  metal,  which  is  afterward  poured  in.  If  the  casting 
is  to  be  made  hollow  in  any  part,  a  **  core,"  or  solid  mass  of  sand, 
is  previously  baked  in  a  suitable  box,  of  the  shape  of  the  desired 
cavity.  This  core  of  sand,  being  placed  in  the  flask,  and  ad- 
justed suitably  to  the  mould,  leaves  a  cavity  of  its  own  shape  in 
the  casting.  For,  while  the  core  assists  in  confining  the  melted 
iron  to  the  desired  limits  of  size  and  form,  it  can  be  punctured 
and  removed,  after  the  casting  has  cooled,  with  the  same  ease  tha^ 
the  mould  itself  may  be  broken  up,  and  the  sand  be  again  used 
for  another  mould. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  moulds  is  generally  dusted  or  rubbed 
with  finely-powdered  coal  or  other  material,  technically  termed 
"blackening,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  a  smooth,  perfec* 
surface  on  the  casting.  The  astonishing  smoothness  and  delicacy 
of  the  small  statuettes,  known  as  ''Berlin  Castings,"  it  is  be 
lieved,  are  the  result  of  some  secret  with  regard  to  blackening 
tbemoulda. 
The  exterior  of  a  large  casting  la  \ivn w\«\A^  \v».x^^\  >Owwv  ^^a^ 
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interior.  This  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
parts  in  contact  with  the  sand,  as  the  hardness  is  found  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  rapidity  of  cooling.  This  fact  has  induced 
many  experiments,  and  the  quite  general  adoption  of  several  dif- 
ferent processes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work  required. 

Iron  required  to  withstand  wear,  as  hammer  &ces,  car-wheels, 
gudgeons,  &c.,  is  cast  in  close  contact  with  a  large  mass  of  cold 
iron ;  and  iron  in  which  a  great  uniformity  of  strength  and  a 
general  softness  is  required,  as  small  portions  of  machinery  which 
are  to  be  drilled,  planed,  &c.,  is  cast  in  moulds  previoubly  heated 
to  a  tolerably  high  temperature.  The  former  are  called  **  chilled," 
and  the  second  "  dry-sand  castings,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
first  described,  or  ''  green-sand  castings."  Very  large  moulds  are 
built  up  with  brickwork  and  lined  with  clay  ;  and  the  products  are 
termed  "  loam  castings."  There  are  other  processes  for  rapid  cool- 
ing besides  that  above  mentioned,  one  of  which  consists  in  a  rapid 
circulation  of  water  through  pipes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  to 
be  chilled,  but  all  act  in  a  substantially  similar  manner,  and  with 
the  same  result. 

There  is  a  process  of  ''annealing"  metals,  by  heating,  and 
then  gradually  cooling  under  favorable  circumstances,  which  we 
will  refer  to  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Gar  wheels.  A  species 
of  cast  iron,  produced  by  a  modification  of  this  process,  is  called 
''  Malleable  Iron,"  and  combines  in  a  high  degree  the  tenacity  of 
wrought  with  the  cheapness  of  cast-iron  shapes.  An  immense 
number  of  Locks,  and  other  articles  in  the  Hardware  trade,  is 
produced  by  this  process,  which  may  again  be  alluded  to  in  a 
separate  division  of  our  subject. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  demand  for  Castings  of  great  size 
has  severely  tested  the  skill  of  founders,  but  they  have  invariably 
responded  to  the  calls  by  producing  specimens  more  remarkable 
than  any  heretofore  attempted.  Cylinders,  in  which  the  tallest 
man  could  stand  upright,  have  repeatedly  been  cast  at  Foundries 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  those  of  the  ''  Erricson,"  cast  at  I.  P.  Morris 
&  Co.'s  Foundry,  were  eleven  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
boring  was  executed  by  their  great  Yertical  Boring  Mlll^  wV!kk\k 
was  JO  use  ia  this  city  before  introduced  ViiU>  "Slerw  X<y^«  ^V^^ 
cjUndera  for  the  blowing  maehiaery  ot  t\i^  liw^BAWttwa^  ^^^csp 
23* 
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Works,  at  Scranton,  Penna.,  cast  at  the  same  establishment,  are 
one  hundred  and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  stroke. 
Bat  the  heaviest  casting  ever  made  in  this  conntrj,  and  probably 
in  the  world,  was  the  bed-plate  for  the  Baltic,  which  weighed 
130,148  pounds.  The  bed-plate  for  the  Arctic  weighed  forty-fire 
tons,  and  that  for  the  Atlantic  thirty-seven  tons. 

The  products  of  Foundries,  disconnected  from  Machine-shops, 
consist  principally  of  Stoves,  Hollow-ware,  Iron  Bnilding  work, 
and  Railings,  Safes,  &c.,  to  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  refer. 

1.    STOVES    AND    HOLLOW-WAEB. 

Five  largo  Foundries  in  this  city  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
mannfacture  of  Stoves ;  while  two  others  make  Stoves,  together 
with  miscellaneous  castings.     The  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture is  aboat  $600,000,  and  the  annual  product  about  12,500 
tons,  worth  $1,250,000.     The  designs,  in  many  instances,  are  re- 
markable for  their  elegance^  and  the  establishments  are  not  sar- 
passed  in  facilities  or  in  extent  by  any  others.     The  moulding- 
room  of  one  firm  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  being  the  largest  moulding-room,  with  the  exception 
of  one  also  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States.    The  Foundry 
of  another  firm  has  facilities  and  capacity  for  turning  out  80,000 
Stoves  per  annum.     The  cheapness  of  the  raw  material,  and  mild- 
ness of  the  winters,  enabling  the  manufacturers  to  continue  oper- 
ations without  cessation  throughout  the  year,  are  marked  advan- 
tages, and  the  fineness  of  the  castings  induces  professed  manufac- 
turers in  other  places  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  this  city.    The 
varieties  made  here  embrace  almost  every  description,  from  the 
old  Franklin  Stove,  and  the  Ten-plate  Wood  Stove,  down  to  the 
most  modern  styles  and  patterns,  including  Gas  Cooking  Stoves. 
In  originating  patterns  and  beautiful  styles,  the  Philadelphia  man- 
ufacturers and  Stove  pattern-makers  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful ;  and  Stoves  from  this  city  have  been  shipped  to  Oregon^ 
California,  Australia,  and  Europe ;  while  in  our  own  markets  no 
others  can  compete  with  them. 
Tn  addition  to  the  establishmenta  devol^^,  «vV\\^t  «iv\3«^^  ort  \^ 
DaH.  to  the  production  of    Stoves,  Wvet^  w^  «XiowX.  ^^Vj  ^\.w^ 
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makers  who  get  their  castings  from  foanders,  and  finish  them  in 
their  own  shops.  As  some  Cooking  Stoves  have  sheet-iron  ovens, 
and  many  Parlor  and  Office  Stoves  are  chiefly  composed  of  Russia 
Sheet  Iron,  the  value  of  the  castings,  in  some  instances,  is  in- 
creased from  two  to  three  times.  About  nineteen  establishments, 
besides  the  above,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Hot-air 
Furnaces,  (or  Heaters,)  and  Cooking  Ranges.  They  usually  orig- 
inate or  purchase  the  patterns,  and  get  the  castings  executed  at 
the  regular  foundries.  The  varieties  made,  embrace  the  most 
complete,  convenient,  and  economical,  as  well  as  a  fac- simile  of 
the  article  so  long  used  in  New  York ;  and  the  Summer  Range 
or  Ghis  Oven,  which  originated  here,  and  is  said  to  be  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  above  establishments  furnish  employment  to  at 
least  six  hundred  metal  workers,  and  consume  a  large  amount  of 
Russia,  English,  and  American  Sheet  Iron,  besides  Tin-plate, 
Fire-brick,  &c.,  Ac.  Ornamental  Iron  Parlor  Grates,  for  which 
we  have  long  been  dependent  upon  New  York,  are  now  made 
here  of  great  elegance,  and  in  various  styles,  by  at  least  one  firm, 
who  has  recently  erected  ovens  for  baking  on  the  enamel. 

Three  of  the  Foundries  in  Philadelphia  are  occupied  almost 
exclusively  in  casting  Hollow-ware  and  Hardware  Goods,  which 
are  subsequently  enameled  or  tinned.  The  establishment  of  one 
of  these,  that  of  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Petekson,  is  probably  more 
extensive  than  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  In  this  manu- 
facture great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  and  commixing  of 
the  different  brands  of  Iron,  in  order  to  obtain  castings  of  proper 
tenacity ;  and  after  such  are  obtained,  the  inside  surface  of  the 
ware  must  be  made  smooth  and  bright  to  protect  the  enamel, 
lu  England  this  is  effected  by  turning  the  article  in  an  ordinary 
foot-lathe,  the  tool  being  guided  by  hand ;  but  the  inhalation  of 
particles  of  Iron  proved  most  destructive  to  the  lives  of  the  opera* 
tives.  The  firm  above  alluded  to,  employ  for  this  purpose  self- 
acting  tools  or  lathes,  the  invention  of  their  master-machinist ; 
and  so  admirably  do  they  conform  to  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face to  be  turned,  that  they  seem  to  be  endowed  with  almost  human 
intelligence. 

The  prodacta  of  this  establishmeut  euxbiae^  ^  %\^»X  ^^^v^X.^^  ^^ 
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Calinary  and  Honsehold  articles-^Pots,  Kettles,  Stew-Pans,  and 
other  articles,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  as  Caldrons,  &c.* 
The  other  Hollow-ware  Foundries  in  the  branch,  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Sayebt  &  Co.,  and  Leibrandt,  McDowell  &  Co.,  late 
Finlej  &  Co.  The  former  has  been  established  about  twenty  years, 
avd  has  prodaced  an  immense  number  of  Pots,  Pans,  Kettles,  &c., 
besides  Plows,  and  other  agricultural  implements  of  great  va- 
riety and  acknowledged  excellence.  This  firm  employ  about  one 
hundred  hands,  and  haye  been  very  successful  in  producing  cast- 
ings remarkable  for  their  size,  as  Caldrons,  Sugar  Boilers,  &c, 
capable  of  holding  hundreds  of  gallons.  The  establishment. of 
FiNLEY  &  Co.  is  new,  and  has  recently  changed  owners.  In  its 
present  hands  it  will  no  doubt  soon  take  rank  with  the  others. 

2.    BUILDlfNG    AND    ORNAMENTAL    IBON-WORK. 

The  use^  of  Iron,  as  a  material  for  building  purposes,  must  be 
ranked  among  the  modern  applications  of  this  wonderful  metal 
The  gentleman  who  erected  the  first  Iron  Building  in  the  United 
States  is,  we  believe,  still  prepared  to  receive  orders.  The 
oldest  Foundry  in  Philadelphia,  devoted  to  the  production  of 
Building  castings,  was  erected  in  1804  ;  and  its  proprietor,  Mr. 

*  We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  a  circular  of  Messrs.  Stuabt  & 
Peterson,  who  are  certainly  entitled  to  very  great  credit  for  their- success- 
ful efforts  in  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

**  We  now  anneal  and  turn  out  bright  the  inside  surface  of  all  the  ware  we 
enamel  or  tin,  the  annealing  making  it  lest  liable  to  break  by  sudden  eagtosuri 
to  heat,  and  turning  off  the  casting  surface  makes  it  retain  the  enamel  more 
perfectly ;  and  even  after  long  use,  if  the  enamel  should  come  off*,  the  sur- 
face left  will  be  smooth  and  easily  kept  clean,  altogether  making  it  more 
serviceable  than  the  ware  of  those  manufacturers  who  do  not  prepare  their 
ware  thus.  We  wish  it  to  be  known  particularly  that  we  do  not  put  into  the 
mixture,  or  use  in  any  way  in  the  preparation  of  our  enamel,  any  lead  or  other 
metallic  oxides. 

**  We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  Tinned  (usually  called 

Patent  Metal)  Ware.     We  prepare  it  for  tinning  in  the  same  way,  use  the 

same  quality  and  quantity  of  tin  on  each  piece,  use  the  same  quality  of 

iron,  and  finish  it  in  the  same  way,  making  it  in  all  respects  the  same  qual- 

ity  as  English  Patent  Metal  Ware,    ll  7i\\\  alwi^  «k^  Ttv\i<i\\  \veat  and  use,  and 

many  of  onr  customers  have  been  "plettsed  lo  Ett.^,  \a  itto^^\i\\\ga\.  ^xA^^tWX 

than  nay  they  have  ever  seen  imported." 
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James  Yocom,  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  make  Iron 
fronts  for  buildings.  The  business  now  employs  six  Fonnddes, 
almost  ezclnsiyely ;  and  as  the  advantages  of  Iron  for  this  pur- 
pose, combining  as  it  does  strength  and  durability,  with  cheapness 
and  facility  of  elaborate  ornamentation,  become  more  manifest, 
the  architectural  popularity  of  the  metal  will  extend. 

At  the  present  time,  the  firms  engaged  in  producing  Building 
Castings,  may  be  said  to  execute  work  for  the  whole  country. 
During  the  last  year,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Oram  &  Co.,  made  and  put 
up  a  five-story  Iron  front  in  New  Orleans ;  an  Iron  front  in  Sa- 
vannah ;  another  in  Nashville ;  supplied  Ornamental  Castings  for 
the  Town  Hall  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  a  Cast  Iron  frame  for  the 
New  Orleans  Gas  Company ;  besides  putting  up  a  large  number 
of  fronts  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  ;  casting  thirty-six  bow- 
string girders  from  sixteen  to  forty-three  feet  long,  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  columns  from  eight  to  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Cast  Iron  dome  and  ceiling  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
Another  firm,  Messrs.  Haoar,  Sanson  &  Farrand,  has  execirted 
extensive  orders  for  Galveston,  Texas;  and  supplied  numerous 
places  in  the  South  and  West.  This  firm  make  a  Revolving  Iron 
ShuUer,  which  is  extensively  used  and  highly  appreciated. 
Its  ability  alike  to  resist  the  assaults  of  fire  and  of  burglars, 
as  well  as  its  durability  and  convenience,  has  increased  its 
popularity  and  induced  an  extensive  demand.  These  Shutters 
are  known  as  Mettam's  Patent,  and  are  corrugated,  which  gives 
the  slats  increased  strength.  Mr.  Sanson  has  invented  a  machine 
which  cuts  and  corrugates  the  slats  at  the  same  time.  This 
cheapens  the  production,  and  enables  this  firm  to  supply  Shutters 
at  a  reduced  price. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  firms  now  engaged  in  producing 
Building  work  have  a  most  complete  and  extensive  stock  of  pat- 
terns, and  every  facility  for  the  execution  of  orders,  however  dif- 
ficult may  be  the  design  or  configuration  desired. 

The  manufacture  of  Boofing  is  made  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Iron  Building  work,  in  this  city.     One  firm,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Har- 
ris &  Co.,  is  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Corrugated  Iron  Booing,  an  article  inttoduc^d  \\«t^  ^oreci^  ^^"ks^ 
ag^o  bf  Asa  Whitnej,  and  found  pecnUaxXf  ^A\  ^Aw^Xfe^Vst  ^ori' 
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ering  bnildings  of  great  size  or  spao,  as  Bail-road  Depots,  Fonn* 
dries,  Banks,  &c.,  while  also  well  adapted  for  smaller  buildings 
It  is  well-known  that  a  wooden  roof,  if  the  span  be  great,  say 
sixty  or  eighty  feet,  requires  a  Tery  heayy  frame ;  but  by  the  pro 
cess  adopted  by  this  firm,  a  roof  superior  in  durability  is  obtained 
with  less  weight.  The  material  used  is  generally  American  Gal- 
vanized Iron,  (unless  common  iron  painted,  of  which  the  first 
cost  is  less,  be  preferred ;)  and  is  supported  on  a  peculiar  Patent 
Independent  Truss,  supplied  by  this  firm.  The  corrugating  sc 
strengthens  the  material,  that  Iron  No.  22,  possesses  all  requisite 
strength  for  the  largest  building.  The  works  of  this  firm,  situ- 
ated at  Prime  and  Eleventh  streets,  are  well  provided  with  ma- 
chinery for  making  every  part  of  a  roof  on  their  premises ;  but 
probably  the  most  remarkable  of  their  machines  is  one  for  punch- 
ing, by  which  the  sheets  of  a  roof  are  so  accurately  and  uni- 
formly punched,  that  the  proper  place  of  each  can  be  known,  and 
the  entire  roof  put  up  by  others  than  the  manufacturers.* 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Co.  also  make  Patent  Galvanized  Cornices, 
which  are  cheaper  and  lighter,  and  more  ornamental  than  stone, 
and  more  durable  than  wood.  Specimens  can  be  seen  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Nassau  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  It  is  hoped  that  Roofing  and  Cornices,  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  this  firm  manufacture,  will  come  into  more  extensive 
use  than  heretofore  ;  for,  being  entirely  fire-proof,  they  are  a  pro- 
tection to  a  city. 

Ornamental  Iron  Work,  and  especially  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  Railings^  constitute  to  some  extent  a  distinct  business, 
though  generally  associated  with  Architectural  Iron- work  in  some 
of  its  forms.  The  Iron  Railings  made  in  this  city  are  of  a  very 
superior  character,  both  as  regards  the  construction  and  decora- 
tive arrangement  of  the  parts ;  no  expense  being  spared  by  the 

*  Among  the  numerous  buildings  covered  with  Corrugated  Iron  Roofing,  we 
might  mention  the  United  States  Mint,  the  Masonic  Hall,  John  Grigg's  Fire* 
proof  building,  the  Depot  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Passenger  Railway,  the 
Phoenixville  Iron  Works,  the  Gas  Works  in  Cincinnati,  the  Custom  House  in 
Mobile,  the  Charlotte  Branch  Mint,  the  very  extensive  buildings  of  the  Geor- 
gia  Centra]  Rail-road  Company  at  Savannah,  the  Gas  Works  at  Richmond, 
and  at  WincheBtei%  Va.,  and  many  otVieTB  m  \\i^  Oda.^!  <i\\A.^'&^^  \!ci!^  ^^xith. 
and  West ;  besides  several  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
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leading  manafaetarers  to  obtain  beantlfnl  and  tasteful  designs. 
Most  of  the  Cemeteries  and  Public  Squares  throughout  the  whole 
country  are  adorned  bj  work  executed  in  Philadelphia ;  and  eyery 
city,  probably  every  town  in  the  Union,  contains  some  specimen 
of  our  manufacturers'  skill  and  taste.  The  English  Commission- 
ers, in  their  report  on  the  Industry  of  the  United  States,  refer,  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  to  the  Ornamental  Cast  Iron-work 
of  Philadelphia,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  extract : 

*'  Ornamental  Castings  for  architectural  purposes,  such  as  balus- 
trades, railings,  etc.,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities,  and  these  are 
usually  copies  or  adaptations  of  similar  work  made  in  this  country. 

''At  Philadelphia,  the  garden  decorations,  ornamental  cast 
iron-work  for  cemeteries,  monuments,  etc.,  manufactured  at  the 
foundry  of  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  are  good  examples  of  their  class. 
One  or  two  verandahs  and  garden  fountains  were  superior  in 
design,  being  well  adapted  both  to  the  material  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  Mr.  Wood  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  cast-iron  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  fifteen  feet  high, 
to  be  placed  upon  a  Doric  column  of  the  same  material,  about  to 
be  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County,  Penn- 
sylvania."* 

In  the  manufacture  of  Railings,  though  Cast  Iron  is  princi- 
pally employed.  Wrought  Iron  is  used  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  latter  is  considered  superior  to  Cast  Iron  in  the  power  of 
resisting  strains  or  concussions ;  and  since  the  discovery  of  the 
process  of  weaving  bars  of  any  size,  recently  introduced  into 
Philadelphia,  it  is  possible  to  attain  equal  strength  in  the  con- 
struction of  Window  Guards,  Gratings,  Bailings,  &c.,  with  much 
less  weight  of  material  than  formerly. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  applications  of  Cast  Iron-work 
have  been  greatly  extended.  Iron  Bedsteads,  of  all  sizes,  are 
made  largely  by  at  least  two  firms,  Messrs.  Walker  &  Sons,  and 
Maoferran  &  Young.     The  Ornamental  Iron  Bedstead  of  Mr. 

*  For  a  full  desoription  of  this  interesting  establishment,  (now  Wood  & 
Pbbot's,)  see  Appkndix, 
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Macferran  is  highlj  recommended  by  the  Franklin  Institate,  as 
an  article  combining  neatness,  and  light  weight,  with  sufficient 
strengh.  His  manufactures  include  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental 
Iron  Castings,  Hat  Racks,  Umbrella  Stands,  Water  Coolers, 
Washstands,  Sinks,  Fountains,  Settees,  Dogs,  Lions,  Tables, 
Chairs,  Towel  Racks,  with  a  great  variety  of  Brackets,  Hitching 
Posts,  Spout  Castings,  &c.,  &c. 

This  gentleman  is  noted  for  his  taste  in  designs,  and  ingenuity 
in  originating  desirable  patterns.  He  also  manufactures  the  cele- 
brated Champion  Hot-air  Furnace,  and  Ranges,  Gas  Ovens,  &c. 

3.    SAFES. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  almost  indispensable  among 
a  mercantile  people,  have  so  effectually  "cried  aloud  and  spared 
not,"  that  the  public  are  probably  more  familiar  with  their  rela- 
tive merits  than  we  are.  The  metal  portion  of  the  Safes  consists 
of  stout  and  tough  Wrought  Bar  and  Plate  Iron  j  and  the  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  is  filled  with  a  chemical 
preparation,  which  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  inte- 
rior is  rendered  wholly  impervious  to  damp ;  and  books,  papers, 
and  jewelry,  may  be  preserved  in  them  any  length  of  time  with- 
out blemish  from  mould  or  mildew.  Rival  makers  have  mani- 
fested a  very  determined  disposition  to  burn  up  each  other's  Safes ; 
and  if  none  have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  we  must  infer  that  all 
are  equally  proof  against  fire.  The  annual  production  in  this 
city  is  about  $180,000.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  principal  restriction  hitherto  to  the  more  extended  use  of 
Iron  has  been  its  tendency  to  oxdyation  or  rust,  but  happily  me- 
chanical ingenuity  has  overcome  this  difficulty.  Iron  is  now 
coated  with  another  metal,  forming  a  combination  impervious  to 
atmospherical  influences,  and  known  as  Galvanized  Iron. 

The  process  of  effecting  this  great  change  in  this  useful  material, 
and  forming  Galvanized  Sheet  Iron,  is  described  to  us  by  a  leading 
firm  in  the  business,  as  follows  :  The  Iron  is  first  rolled  into  sheets 
as  ordinary  Sheet  Iron  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  galvanizing,  a  selec- 
tion is  necessary,  for  experience  has  proved  that  Iron,  though  of 
good  quality,  will  not  in  all  cases  comXiVxi^  ^SxVk  \.Vv^  "Lmc  which  is 
used  in  coating.     The  sheets  8e\ecled  «LYfc  to\\%^  n^^-^  ^\si^^SX^  «si^ 
trimmed  to  the  size  reqmrecV,  awd  cX^tiTv^e^  ^^civo.  ^W  V«^>^\sx\ 
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• 

ties  by  a  weak  acid.  The  effects  of  the  acid  are  in  turn  remoyed 
by  immersion  in  a  tank  of  clear  water,  and  then  the  sheets  are 
dried  in  an  OTcn.  The  iron  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  zinc,  and  the  two  metals  being  brought  to  the  same 
temperature  combine  and  fuse,  and  form  a  material  impervious 
to  rust,  and  requiring  neither  paint  nor  any  preservative  agent 
The  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  zinc  and  the 
iron  is  a  point  of  great  nicety,  requiring  in  the  manufacturer 
much  previous  experience. 

The  firm  to  whom  this  material  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  present 
popularity  and  even  intrinsic  value,  and  who,  we  understand,  were 
the  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  Galvanized  Sheet  Iron 
into  the  United  States,  are  Messrs.  MgCullough  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Their  works,  it  is  believed,  are  the  most  extensive  of  the 
kind  in  the  Union.  Their  mills  for  rolling  Sheet  Iron,  of  which 
they  own  three,  are  located  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland — two  at 
North  East,  and  one  at  Rowlandsville.  They  are  driven  by  water- 
power — the  former  by  the  feeders  of  the  North  East  Creek,  and 
the  latter  by  the  waters  of  the  Octorara ;  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  of  Sheet  and  Flue  Iron  annually. 
The  firm  employ  at  their  various  works  from  200  to  250  men 
use  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of  Pig  Iron  and  Blooms,  and  consume 
about  1,500  tons  of  Anthracite,  and  some  2,000  tons  Bituminous 
coals.  The  works  for  Galvanizing  are  located  in  the  city,  at  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  and  Prime  streets,  and  all  the  Iron  made  is 
brought  from  the  mills,  by  way  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Rail-road  and  the  Kiver,  and  delivered  at  the 
warehouse  in  connection  with  these  works. 

The  Galvanized  Iron  of  this  firm  has  been  tested  By  the  emi- 
nent chemist  of  the  Mint,  Professor  Booth,  who  pronounced  it 
equal  to  that  of  English  manufacture ;  and  in  certain  tests  by 
sulphuric  and  other  acids,  it  proved  superior.  Its  applications 
are  necessarily  almost  as  numerous  as  Iron  itself,  being  available 
wherever  exposed  to  corrosive  influences,  and  specially  adapted 
for  Roofing,  Iron-work  for  ships.  Water  and  Gas  Tubing,  Win 
dow  Shutters,  Telegraph  Wire,  &c. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  there  ia  aTvo\!tv«^  ^^\»^:Xv^\si^\i5v 
for  Galvanizing  Sheet  Iron,  Wire,  hCy^AS^VLKUL,  Qt^ve^ev^  ^V:,<^ 
24 
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proprietors.  At  these  works  sixty  men  are  employed,  and  twelve 
miles  of  Telegraphic  Wire  are  gaWanized  in  a  day,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10  per  mile. 


We  have  thus  briefly  traced  and  narrated  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  prodaction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Iron — Pig, 
Wrought,  and  Cast,  from  the  period  of  its  extraction  from  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  Ore,  down  to  its  introduction  to  the  market 
A  more  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  whole,  however, 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  table, 
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Iron  and  its  Hanufactnres  Continued.    Haohinery. 

The  manafactnrers  of  Machinery,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  their  occupation,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  who 
may  be  styled  special  and  general  Machinists — the  former  being 
whose  who  confine  their  operations  to  a  special  and  particular 
class  of  Machines  and  Tools,  and  the  latter  being  those  who  hare 
(,he  disposition  and  facilities  to  execute  orders  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  Machinery,  heavy  and  light.  The  Machine-makers  of  Phila- 
delphia are,  in  this  view,  principally  general  Machinists ;  but  each 
of  the  following  classes — Gotton  and  Woolen  Machinery  ;  Railway 
Miichinery ;  Machinists?  Tools;  Paper-makers^  PrirUers\  and 
Bookbinders'*  Machines;  Fire  Engines;  Qas  and  Water  Apparatus, 
and  probably  some  others, — has  extensive  establishments  devoted 
expressly  to  its  production.  We  shall  briefly  advert  to  the  most 
important  of  these  special  classes,  commencing  with 

1.    COTTON    AND    WOOLEN    MACHINERY. 

It  is  stated,  in  apparently  authentic  records,  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  parts  of  the  machinery  necessary  in  the  production 
of  Textile  fabrics,  was  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  As  early  as  1YY8,  we  learn  from  Scott's  Gazet- 
teer of  the  United  States,  published  in  1805,  that  the  eminent 
Philadelphia  machinist,  Oliver  Evans,  manufactured 

"  Wire  from  American  Bar-iron,  which  he  made  of  excellent  quality, 
on  the  most  improved  plan  carried  on  in  this  country ;  also  wrought  it 
into  wire  for  cards,  in  the  way  described  by  those  who  had  seen  them 
made  in  Europe.  But  thinking  the  process  too  tedious,  he  invented  a 
machine  by  which  he  could  work  the  wire  into  card  teeth,  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  three  thousand  per  minute,  by  the  simple  motion  of  turning  a 
wincb,  or  wrench,  by  hand ;  also,  a  machine  for  punching  the  holes  in 
the  leather  for  the  teeth,  by  which  he  could  prick  by  the  motion  of  his 
hand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  cards  per  day.  He  also  planned  a 
wire  mill,  with  machinery  to  make  the  wire  into  card  teeth  as  fast  as 
drawn.  This  he  has  often  declared  was  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  his  mind.  He  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for 
aid  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  this  was  not  giawtft^,  Wi^  ^Jkl^-^^&Vs^X.. 
When  peace  was  established  he  declined  t\uB  bn&\ike>%%,  wv^  ycl^^  l^«t 
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1783  commenced  the  building  of  a  merchant  flonr  mill,  which  led  him 
to  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour; 
and  invented  the  machines  which  he  has  denominated  the  Elevator,  the 
Hopper-boy,  the  Conveyor,  and  Drill,  by  means  of  which,  when  properly 
applied,  the  greatest  part  of  the  manufacture  and  labor  which  were 
oefore  necessary  is  now  saved." 

Bat  the  first  regular  manufactory  of  Cotton  Machinery  wu 
established  at  Holmesburg,  in  1810,  by  Alfred  Jenks,  who  had 
oeen  a  papil  and  colaborer  with  the  celebrated  Samuel  Slater, 
and  who  brought  with  him  from  New  England  drawings  of  every 
variety  of  Cotton  Machinery,  as  far  as  it  had  then  advanced  in 
the  line  of  improvement.  He  supplied  the  first  mill  started  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery ;  and  subsequently  the  Keating  Mill,  at  Manaynnk,  now 
owned  by  J.  Q.  Eempton.  In  1816  he  built  for  Joseph  Bipka, 
a  number  of  Looms  for  weaving  Cottonades.  A  record  now 
before  us  states : 

"  Under  the  universal  impetus  given  to  home  manufactures 
during  the  last  war,  Mr.  Jenks  greatly  extended  his  business 
operations,  and  in  1819  or  1820  removed  to  his  present  desirable 
location  in  Bridesburg,  the  increased  growth  of  which  is  owing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  personal  efforts  and  enterprise  of  himself  and 
the  importance  of  his  establishment.  Here,  where  he  possessed 
the  necessary  facilities  for  shipping  to  his  more  distant  patrons, 
he  conveyed  his  old  frame  building  from  Holmesburg  on  rollers, 
which  yet  stands  amid  the  more  substantial  and  excellent  strnc- 
tures  beside  it.  This,  however,  was  found  too  small  for  his  in- 
creased business,  and  was  extended  by  the  erection  of  a  stone 
building  thirty  feet  long,  now  forming  the  north  end  of  the  pres- 
ent main  building,  which  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  When 
the  demand  first  arose  for  Woolen  Machinery  in  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Jenks  answered  it,  and  at  once  commenced  its  manufacture, 
and  furnished  the  first  Woolen  Mill  erected  in  the  State,  by  Bethel 
Moore,  at  Conshohocken,  with  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  this 
manufacture. 

"  In  1 830,  Mr.  Jenks,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  labor  of 
manipulation  was  insuflicient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
lion,  or  to  meet  the  commercial  demaivda,  \vv^eii\i<i^«b^Qr«^\-\^Q?ai 
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for  Weaving  Checks,  and  introdaced  it  into  the  Kempton  Mill  at 
Manayunk,  where  its  success  produced  such  excitement  among 
faand-weayers,  and  others  opposed  to  labor-saving  machinery,  as 
to  cause  a  large  number  of  them  to  go  to  the  mill,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  it,  from  doing  which  they  were 
only  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force.  This,  and 
other  improved  machinery  made  by  Mr.  Jenks,  soon  acquired  an 
extended  reputation,  and  induced  the  erection  of  larger  buildings 
and  the  introduction  of  increased  facilities.  The  numerous  valu- 
able improvements  made  by  Mr.  Jenks,  from  1819,  when  he  ob- 
tained his  first  patent,  to  the  present  time,  and  those  of  his  equally 
ingenious  and  skillful  son,  are  embraced  in  such  a  vast  number  of 
patents,  and  are  so  various  in  their  nature  and  construction,  as  to 
prevent  as  from  even  enumerating  their  titles  and  objects  in  this 
limited  notice.  They  are,  however,  well-known  to  manufac- 
turers." 

The  present  works  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Jenks  &  Son  are  un- 
questionably among  the  most  extensive  and  important  for  the 
manufacture  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  Machinery  in  the  Union. 
The  present  sole  manager,  Babton  H.  Jenks,  Esq.,  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  the  general  system 
of  manufacturing ;  and  so  successful  in  this,  and  in  originating 
improvements  with  reference  to  special  articles,  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  other  works  in  the 
entire  Union  that  can  be  compared  with  these  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed.  The  development  which  we  have  shown 
has  been  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  Textile  fabrics  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  its  vicinity,  is  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  excellence 
of  the  machinery  supplied  from  this  establishment ;  but  its  ben- 
efits are  by  no  means  local,  for  its  products  are  as  regularly 
shipped  to  New  England  as  to  Manayunk,  and  to  the  South  as  to 
Gloucester.  We,  however,  shall  reserve  a  description  of  these 
Works  for  the  Appendix. 

Cotton    and   Woolen    Machinery   is  made  at    several   other 
establishments  in  Philadelphia ;  but  in  these  the  scope  of  opera- 
tions is  either  restricted  to  certain  particular  Machines,  or  is  so 
esctended  as  to  embrace  general  MacYvmex^.     3.  fe'^/^^iss^, 
proprietors  of  the  Pairmount    MncMue  WotVa^^OT  \\\%\axvwb,  ^vi 
24* 
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an  extensive  business  in  the  constraction  of  Looms,  for  which 
they  are  provided  with  all  the  requisite  facilities ;  and  in  1856> 
they  turned  out  four  hundred  and  eighty  Power  Looms,  or  forty 
per  month.  Their  Looms,  we  believe,  are  so  constructed  as  to  be 
adapted  for  use  either  in  Cotton  or  Woolen  Factories.  But  the 
business  of  this  firm  takes  a  much  more  comprehensive  range, 
embracing  the  construction  of  Embossed  Calenders,  Lard  OU 
Presses,  of  which  they  can  make  twenty  per  month,  and  all  kinds 
of  Shafting,  Pvlleys,  Hangers,  Couplings,  &c.,  and  machine 
work  in  general.  They  employ  regularly  about  seventy  hands. 
The  Messrs.  Wood  have  an  excellent  reputation  for  doing  thor* 
oughly  and  well  whatever  they  undertake. 

Messrs.  Hindle  &  Sons,  in  West  Philadelphia,  employ  about 
fifty  hands,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  Woolen  Machinery ; 
and  Messrs.  Eccles  &  Son  make  Looms,  and  a  variety  of  Machi- 
nery for  Cotton  Factories. 

Hepworth's  picking  stop-motion  for  Drop-box  Power  Looms 
is  made  by  J.  J.  Hepworth  ;  and  Lead  Wire  for  Looms  is  made 
at  the  Lead  Pipe  Works  of  Tathem  &  Brothers,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Card  Clothing  is  made  very  extensively  at  one  establishment, 
where  fifty-three  of  those  wonderful  and  ingenious  machines,  which 
Webster  is  reported  to  have  said  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  human 
intelligence,  are  in  constant  operation.  The  original  Machine 
was  patented  in  1810,  by  Thomas  Whittemore,  though  the  real  in- 
ventor was  Elizur  Smith,  of  Walpole,  Mass.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  now  so  perfect 
and  automatic  are  its  operations,  that  only  three  men  are  re- 
quired to  tend  fifty-three  machines.  It  seizes  the  wire  in  its  iron 
fingers,  bends  it,  punches  holes  for  it  in  the  leather,  then  inserts 
it ;  and  if  the  slightest  derangement  take  place,  or  the  least  im- 
perfection is  manifested  in  the  manufactured  product,  it  stops  and 
waits  until  the  diflSculty  is  remedied. 

The  proprietors  of  this  establishment^  Messrs.  James  SMirn 

&  Co.,  are  experimenting  with  reference  to  the  substitution  of 

Cloth  for  Leather  in  their  manufacture.     The  average  price  of 

the  Card  Clothing  made  in  PVi\\ade\\)h\8k,  \^  ^1  !^er  square  foot, 

and  the  quality  superior  to  tVvat  luad^  e\a^^\v^x^  Va.  \)cv^  ^i.>:iv\\\\x>i. 
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One  firm,  Messrs.  W.  P.  1Jhlinq&  &  Co.,  are  extensiyely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  Ribbon  Looms,  Jacquard  Machines, 
and  Rotary  Knitting  Machines.  This  excellent  establishment 
employs  from  forty  to  seventy  mechanics,  and  does  an  annual 
business  of  over  $50,000.  The  most  ingenious  and  compli- 
cated Machinery  is  made  here — Ribbon  Looms,  for  instance, 
being  self-acting,  and  combined  with  the  Jacquard  Machine,  to  be 
propelled  by  power  or  hand.  These  are  supplied  largely  to 
New  Toi^,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts — ^the  extensive  Man- 
ufactory of  Ribbons  and  Trimmings,  at  West  Newton,  in  the 
last-named  State,  being  wholly  supplied  with  Machines  by  this 
firm. 

Rotary  Kniitmg  Machines  for  Stockings,  Jackets,  Shirts,  &c., 
are  made  at  this  establishment.  For  this  Machine,  Mr.  Uh- 
linger  received  a  first-class  premium  from  the  Franklin  Instir 
injte ;  and  its  practical  value  is  shown  in  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  it,  both  by  power  and  by  hand-loom  weavers. 

Mr.  Uhlinger's  establishment  was  founded  in  1850 ;  and  though 
its  transition  from  insignificance  to  importance  has  been  rapid,  its 
present  equipments,  perfection  in  machinery,  and  quality  of  its 
manufactures,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  important  ones  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  demand  for  Sewing  Machines  has  induced  the  pro- 
prietor to  provide  himself  with  superior  facilities  for  their  manu- 
facture ;  and  hereafter  these  important  Machines,  so  largely  sold 
in  this  market,  will  also  be  extensively  made  here. 

The  common  Knitting  Frames  are  made  by  two  persons  in 
Germantown ;  and  Looms,  &c.,  by  several  manufacturers  in  a 
small  way  throughout  the  city. 

ShvtUes  are  an  exclusive  article  of  manufacture  in  at  least  two 
concerns — those  of  Mr.  H.  Serqebon,  and  E.  Jackson,  each  of 
whom  make  annually  20,000  Shuttles  of  all  sizes,  from  the  small 
ones  for  Silk  or  Lace,  and  Hand-looms,  to  the  largest  sized  ones, 
with  wheels,  used  in  weaving  Broad-cloth.  The  prices  range 
from  $4.50  to  $22  per  dozen.  Philadelphia  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  the  production  of  an  excellent  Shuttle,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  firom  the  fact  that  a  better  quality  of  wood,  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  here  attainable  than  e\&evf\\«t^.  1\v\^  N&  ^  ^v«k 
qaalitf  of  Dog-wood,  which  grows  upon  t\i^  \%^m^%^V^NJ«^'^ 
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the  Ohesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  and  for  this  manufacture  it 
is  nearly  eqaal  to  the  best  Turkey  Box- wood.  The  varieties  grown 
further  South,  or  more  inland,  are  softer,  and  of  inferior  quality, 
the  sea  air  apparently  conducing  to  the  perfection  of  the  wood. 

Small  Bone  and  Ivory  Shuttles,  for  ladies'  use,  are  also  made^ 
and  both  common  and  fancy  Shuttles  are  sent  from  Philadelphia 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Reeds  and  Heddles  constitute  a  distinct  business  for  several 
parties.  One  firm  has  employed  as  many  as  sixty  hands ;  and  the 
annual  product  has  attained  a  value  of  $150,000. 

2.    RAILWAY    MACHINERY. 

The  activity  of  the  American  people  in  constructing  Railways, 
already  extending,  as  they  do,  to  more  than  24,000  miles,  or  a  dis- 
tance as  great  as  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  has  necessarily 
called  into  existence  immense  establishments,  exclusively  devoted  to 
supplying  a  demand  for  Railway  equipments.  Four  years  ago, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  capital  then  invested  in  Locomotive 
building  was  $3,000,000,  employing  over  6,000  hands,  who  re- 
ceived $2,t00,000  yearly  for  labor,  and  turned  out  $8,000,000  in 
value  of  manufactured  products. 

Twenty  years  ago,  it  is  believed,  there  were  not  six  Locomotive 
establishments  in  the  Union.  A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
who,  about  that  time,  received  an  offer  from  a  capitalist  of  New 
York  to  furnish  him  the  necessary  capital  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Locomotives,  if  he  thought  it  would  pay,  and,  as  such 
offers  were  rare,  was  quite  desirous  to  accept  of  it ;  but,  after 
visiting  the  principal  shops,  reported  to  the  capitalist  that  the 
business  would  not  pay,  ^'for  with  three  hundred  men  and  Bald- 
win's shop,  in  Philadelphia,  he  could  build  all  the  Locomotives 
the  country  would  need  for  twenty  years."  This  gentleman  Is 
probably  now  a  wiser,  as  well  as  an  older  man  ;  for,  by  examining 
the  late  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail-road,  he  could 
learn  that  this  Company  alone  has  in  use  216  Locomotives. 

The  concentration  of  Rail-roads,  and  the  advantages  for  eco- 
nomical constrnetion,  and  especially  the  experience  and  eminence 
of  bar  EugineerSf  have  made  P\V\\ade\pV\\«t  «k  ^ve^-t  centre  for  the 
construction  of  Railway  Mae^uuery.     T\Ae  «&\»\i\\^\i\\vfex\\&  \i\\\^ 
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are  principallj  occnpied  in  this  pursuit,  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive, important,  and  interesting  in  the  city ;  and  this  remark 
applies  not  merely  to  those  which  are  employed  in  producing 
complete  Machinery,  but  also  those  occupied  in  making  parts,  as 
Wheels,  Axles,  Tubes,  Turn-Tables,  &c.  We  shall  advert  to  the 
more  prominent  of  these,  commencing  with  Looomotiyes. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  the  same  eminent  Philadel- 
phia Engineer,  to  whom  we  referred  as  a  pioneer  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Cotton  Machinery,  is  also  credited  with  having  built  the 
first  Locomotive  Steam  Engine,  taking  the  word  locomotive  in 
its  derivative  signification  as  "self-acting."* 

It  may  also  be  claimed,  that  the  first  entirely  successful  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  was  built  by  a  Philadelphia  mechanic  ;  while  it 
is  conceded  that  here  many  of  the  most  important  improvements 
in  its  construction  and  capabilities  had  their  origin.  The  work- 
shops of  this  city  have  sent  forth  nearly  1,800  Locomotives  to 
perform  their  part  in  extending  civilization,  some  of  which  are 
now  thundering  up  mountain  grades,  on  the  long  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads,  while 
others  are  extending  the  fame  of  American  genius  in  Continental 
Europe.  The  establishments,  of  which  there  are  two  in  this  city, 
date  from  the  organization  of  the  manufacture  into  a  distinct 
business,  and  a  brief  outline  of  their  history  will  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate. 

*  Sootf  B  Gazetteer,  pablished  in  1806,  speaking  of  OlWer  Evans,  says : — 
<■  He  is  now  just  finishing  a  machine  oalled  the  Orukter  AmphiboliSy  or  An^ 
phibious  Digger,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  either  by  land  or  water,  and 
deepening  the  docks  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  a  steam- 
engine  on  board  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  to  work  a  chain  of  hooks  to  break 
ap  the  ground,  with  buckets  to  raise  it  above  water,  and  deposit  it  in  an- 
other boat  to  be  carried  off.  This  principle  he  can  no  doubt  apply  to  dig 
canals  to  make  great  dispatch.  Orukter  Amphibolis  is  built  a  mile  from 
the  water;  and  although  very  heavy,  he  means  to  move  it  to  the  water  by 
the  power  of  the  engine.  Ita  flrat  state  will  then  be,  a  Land  Carriage  moved 
hy  eisam.** 
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M.    W.    BALDWIN    A    CO/S   LOCOMOTIVB   WORKS. 

The  foander  of  these  works,  Mr.  M.  W.  Baldwin,  is  a  natiTe 
of  New  Jersey,  bat  has  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  for  over 
forty  years.  He  commenced  his  mechanical  career  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  Jewelry  manafactare ;  bat,  on  attaining  his  majority, 
saw  proper  to  apply  the  knowledge  so  obtained  to  the  prodnction 
and  improvement  of  Bookbinders'  Tools,  which  at  that. time — 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago — were  generaTly  imported.  In  part- 
nership with  David  H.  Mason,  he  prosecuted  this  manufacture 
with  success ;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  new  designs,  largely 
extended  and  improved  Ornamental  Bookbinding.  To  this  busi- 
ness was  added  in  1822,  that  of  engraving  rolls  for  printing 
cotton  goods,  which  became  the  source  of  large  profits.  They 
were  the  originators  of  this  business  in  this  country,  and  pursued 
it  without  competition  until  they  had  brought  it  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  defied  foreign  competition.  Subsequently,  Bank- 
note engraving  was  attempted  with  fair  success.  These  pur- 
suits required  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  tools 
and  machinery  adapted  to  particular  uses,  the  getting  up  of  which 
gradually  introduced  the  Machine  business,  and  the  manufacture 
of  Hydraulic  Presses,  Rolls  for  Calendering  Paper,  Stationary  En- 
gines, and  finally  the  Locomotive.  In  1830,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Peale,  the  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  Mr.  Baldwin 
constructed  a  model  Locomotive  Engine  for  exhibition,  which  was 
put  in  use  in  1831,  hauling  five  or  six  passengers  in  a  train  of  cars, 
and  attracting  crowds  to  the  then  novel  sight.  This  led  to  an 
order  for  an  engine  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  Bail- 
road  Company ;  it  was  completed  in  1832,  and  placed  on  the  road 
in  January,  1833.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  successful 
American  Locomotive  Engine;  and,  from  the  records  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  day,  its  performance  was  not  exceeded  for 
years  after,  having  made  a  mile  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  busi- 
ness was  now  commenced,  and  extended  as  rapidly  as.  the  neces- 
sary tools,  patterns,  and  fixtures,  could  be  obtained.  During  the 
years  1833-34,  five  engines  were  built,  and  the  large  shops  on 
Broad,  above  Callowbill  street,  now  occupied  as  their  works,  were 
commenced  and  completed,     lu  1^S5,  ^o\xtUftxv\iC»e^mQ\AM^'s»>«^x'^ 
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manafactnred ;  in  1836,  forty;  and  in  1837,  between  forty-five 
and  fifty.  The  financial  revulsions  of  the  period  reduced  the 
namber,  in  1838,  to  twenty-four.  The  leading  features  of  the 
engines  built  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion upon  a  permanent  basis,  were  their  simplicity,  strength,  and 
durability.  The  greater  portion  are  yet  in  use  ;  and,  within  the 
limit  of  their  power,  are  still  doing  duty  profitably  to  their  owners, 
and  creditably  to  the  skill  of  the  builder.  The  plan  of  attaching 
the  cylinders  to  the  outside  of  the  smoke-box,  now  almost  uni- 
versally adopted,  originated  with  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  and  also  the  me- 
tallic ground  joints,  and  various  minor  improvements,  upon  which 
the  present  perfection  of  the  Locomotive  Engine  depends. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Baldwin  introduced  the  six  and  eight-wheel  con- 
nected engine,  with  an  arrangement  of  track  for  adaptation  to 
the  curves  and  undulations  of  the  road.  The  superintendent  of 
the  largest  coal  freighting  road  in  the  United  States  says  of  these : 
"They  are  saving  us  thirty  per  cent,  in  every  trip  on  the  former 
cost  of  Motive  or  Engine  Power." 

In  1854,  Mr.  Matthew  Baibd  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Baldwin,  under  the  present  firm  style  of  M.  W.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Mr.  Baird  is  a  practical  mechanic,  who  is  familiar  both  with  the 
details  of  the  Locomotive  business  since  its  commencement,  and 
with  other  mechanical  pursuits,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  much  and 
deserved  popularity.  Contributing  to  the  concern  capital,  en- 
ergy, and  practical  knowledge,  it  has,  with  his  accession,  taken  a 
new  lease  of  prosperous  activity. 

The  proprietors  of  these  works  have  for  years  been  engaged  in 
perfecting  a  system  of  engines,  by  means  of  which  they  could  be 
adapted  to  economical  working  on  almost  any  grade  or  curve. 
Several  distinct  kinds,  and  numerous  sizes  of  each  kind,  from 
three  to  thirty-five  tons  weight,  are  manufactured  with  from  two 
to  eight  driving-wheels.  The  system  of  adaptation,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, are  seen  in  its  results.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-road, 
Eastern  Division,  where  the  grades  are  moderate,  a  passenger 
engine,  has  been  running  over  eighteen  months  133  miles  per  day 
without  the  loss  of  a  trip  for  repairs. 

The  success  with  which  difficulties  are  o^^tcom^  V^^  ^\i^\2k«^  ^^. 
Ms  6rm'a  construction,  is  specially  Uluattat^  Vck  %.  ^m'^<i^A^.'^'^^ 
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lished  by  Charles  Ellet,  Civil  Engineer,  describing  their  working 
on  a  mountain  top,  over  the  Bine  Ridge.     He  says : 

.  **  We  shonld  not  regard  mountainous  regions  as  necessarily  excluded 
from  participation  in  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  due  to  the  rail- 
road, because  they  can  only  be  reached  by  lines  of  very  steep  grade  or 
very  abrupt  curvature.  The  American  Locomotive  can  penetrate  into 
the  most  retired  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  bring  forth  the  products 
of  their  industry.  Wherever  men  can  go  to  cultivate  the  earth  with 
profit,  there  the  locomotive  can  follow  to  take  away  the  produce  of 
their  soil.  In  fact,  the  engines  daily  running  on  this  road,  and  draw- 
ing after  them  regular  trains  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers up  grades  rising  at  the  rate  of  296  feet  per  mile,  and  swinging 
their  trains  of  eight-wheel  cars  aroand  curves  of  less  than  300  feet 
radii,  are  capable  of  carrying  the  artillery  and  supplies  of  an  army  up 
the  steepest  slopes  of  the  present  road  over  the  Slmplon,  and  offering 
facilities  to  an  invader  that  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a  veiy 
short  time  ago. 

"  This  road  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  it 
has  now,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  been  in  constant  use  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  and  a  half  years.  In  all  that  time  the  admirable  en- 
gines relied  on  to  perform  the  extraordinary  duties  imposed  upon  them 
in  the  passage  of  this  summit,  have  failed  but  once  to  make  their  regu- 
lar passage. 

"  The  locomotives  for  this  severe  duty  were  designed  and  constructed 
by  the  firm  of  M.  W.  Baldwin  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
^ght  modifications  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  writer,  to  adapt 
i  hem  better  to  the  particular  service  to  be  performed  in  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge,  did  not  touch  the  working  proportions  or  principles  of  the 
engines,  the  merits  of  which  are  due  to  the  patentee,  M.  W.  Baldwin^ 
Esq.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1855-56,  when  the  travel  upon  all 
the  Railways  of  Virginia,  and  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  was 
interrupted,  and  on  many  lines  for  days  in  succession,  the  engines  upon 
this  mountain  track,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  day  already  spe- 
cified, moved  regularly  forward  and  did  their  appointed  work.  In  fact, 
during  the  space  of  three  and  a  half  years  that  the  road  has  been  in 
use,  they  have  only  failed  to  take  the  mail  through  in  a  single  instance, 
when  the  train  was  caught  in  a  snow-drift  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  These  results  are  due,  in  a  great  degree,  certainly,  to  the  admir- 
Me  adaptation  of  the  engines  emi^lo'jftd  to  t\i^  setvice  to  be  per- 
'brtned;    *    *     *     the  difficulties  on etco\xv^V^\V\i^\o^^^Att\\>6A^^^«^- 
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• 

ing  of  the  line,  very  much  exceed  those  which  have  made  the  Austrian 
road  over  the  Soemmering  famous  throughout  Europe,  while  they  have 
confirmed  the  claim  of  th^  American  Locomotive,  in  climbing  steep 
grades,  to  unrivaled  pre-eminence." 

The  present  extent  of  the  works  of  M.  W.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
will  be  best  illastrated  by  the  following  items  of  materials  con- 
sumed daring  the  year  1857,  viz. : 

Bar  Iron 1,294,257  pounds.  Sheet  Copper 103,692  pounds. 

Boiler  and  Flue  Iron 646,177      "  Ingot  Copper fi5,492      " 

Sheet  Iron .%,831       "  Banca  Tin 14,636       " 

Tire  Iron 292,235      «•  Springs  and  Steel 114,868      " 

Pig  Iron 1,901,638       "  Anthracite  Coal 2,000  tons. 

Axles  and  Forgings 315,981       "  Bituminous  Coal 25,300  bushels. 

Value  $223,766  69. 

Iron  FluM value  $17,027    Lumber value   $9,017 

FUes  and  Hardware " 11,745    Oil,  Paints,  Glass,  &c " 7,322 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sheet  Brass,  Spelter,  Charcoal,  Belts, 
Hose,  Locomotive  Lamps,  Steam  Ganges,  Moulding  Sand,  Fire- 
Brick,  Clay,  Boiler  Rivets,  &c.,  &c.,  were  purchased  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000.  Over  600  hands  were  employed,  producing  machinery 
equal  to  seventy-two. Locomotive  Engines,  during  the  year. 

THE    NORRIS    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS. 

The  Norris  Locomotive  Works  originated  in  1834,  in  a  small 
shop,  employing  but  six  men,  whose  united  wages  was  but  thirty- 
six  dollars  per  week.  The  power  was  furnished  from  an  adjoining 
wheelwright  shop,  by  a  connecting  shaft  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  Previous  to  this,  in  1831,  Mr.  Wra.  Norris,  in  connection 
with  Colonel  Stephen  H.  Long,  General  Parker,  George  D.  Weth- 
erell,  and  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  bad  formed  a  company  for  build- 
ing **  Locomotors,"  (as  they  were  then  called,)  intended  for  the 
nse  of  Anthracite  coal  as  fuel.  The  first  Engine  was  built  under 
ihe  immediate  supervision  of  Colonel  Long,  at  the  Phoenix  Foun- 
dry, Kensington.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1832,  steam  was  raised, 
%nd  it  was  tested  on  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Rail-road. 
The  trial  proved  their  first  attempt  a  failure,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  grate  and  fire  surface.  The  Locomotive  would  run  a 
mile  at  fair  speed ;  but  would  then  stop  short,  until  a  fresh  snpply 
of  steam  was  generated. 

At  these  works  it  is  said  an  Engine  was  ^rst  CQtL%<x\\!c^\2^^  ^"^^ 
pahle  ofasceadiDg  he&vj  grades  witb  loaded  cw^.    'IXa^  Vi«^^^a^ 
25 
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performed  by  the  ''George  Washington,"  In  1836.  This  success 
excited  attention  everywhere  to  the  snperiority  of  Philadel- 
phia Locomotives,  and  orders  from  Europe  were  received.  In 
183T,  the  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  Railway,  England,  was 
sapplied  with  seventeen  Locomotives  from  these  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use. 

The  present  works  are  very  extensive,  embracing  numerons 
buildings  situated  on  Hamilton,  Fairview,  Morris,  and  Seven- 
teenth streets,  on  the  locality  formerly  known  as  Bush  Hill.  In 
the  year  1853  over  one  thousand  hands  were  employed  in  them; 
and  with  the  improvements  in  buildings,  tools,  &c.,  made  since 
1853,  they  can  now  accommodate  over  fifteen  hundred  hands. 

There  are  several  leading  principles  observed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  works,  which  appear  calculated  to  insure  their 
highest  efficiency,  and  the  best  quality  in  their  productions.  One 
is  the  manufacture,  upon  the  spot,  not  only  of  the  Engines,  but  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  materials  also  of  which  they  are  composed. 
All  the  forged  work — Tires,  Tubes,  Springs,  Brass  and  Iron  Cast- 
ings, Chilled  Wheels,  and  other  parts,  are  here  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  every  fixture  to  be  found  in  es- 
tablishments supplying  separately  each  of  these  items.  Another 
is  the  greatest  possible  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor. 
The  tools  are  adapted,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  execution  of 
each  portion  of  the  work ;  and  each  class  of  tools  is  specially  ap- 
propriated to  distinct  portions  of  the  work.  Another  is  the  en- 
tire independence  of  the  different  departments  of  the  works  from 
each  other.  Hardly  any  two  distinct  branches  of  labor  are  car- 
ried on  together  in  the  same  apartment ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  the  utmost  facility  for  all  necessary  communication  be- 
tween the  separate  departments.  In  the  materials  used  for  the 
Engines,  wrought  iron  is  used  wherever  practicable,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  cast  iron.  Hammered  charcoal  iron  is  used  for  the 
boilers ;  thick  brazier's  copper  is  used  exclusively  for  the  tubes ; 
and  tough  scrap  is  used  for  all  important  forgings. 

Up  to  the  present  period  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Loco- 
motives have  been  constructed  at  the  Norris  Works  ;  the  average 
for  the  last  ten  years  being  abowl  ^oxV^  \kQeQ>\xvcAx^^%  ^^r  year. 
^^  *Vs   nuiTiber,  one   hundred  and  ^^ly-^Xxv^^x^  o\v  \c\^^\^w  ^^- 
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coont,  haviog  been  shipped  to  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Italy,  South  America,  Cuba,  &c. 

The  cost  of  a  Locomotive,  complete,  varies  between  $6,000  and 
$12,000,  although  the  price  is  somewhat  confused,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  stock  or  bonds  of  a  road  in  total  or  part  payment, 
and  often  at  some  nominal  price,  without  reference  to  their  real 
value.  The  weight  of  a  large  first-class  Locomotive,  whether  for 
freight  or  passengers,  reaches  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons, 
exclusive  of  the  tender.  It  is  expedient  in  practice  to  use  large 
Locomotives  and  haul  heavy  trains,  in  preference  to  the  reverse, 
as  the  expense  of  attendance,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  repairs, 
is  no  greater  for  a  large  than  for  a  small  engine. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  Locomotive  establishments  of 
Philadelphia  are  a  very  superior  order  of  mechanics,  of  whom  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  may  justly  be  proud.  The  greatness  of 
their  mechanical  creation  is,  in  some  respects,  a  prototype  of 
their  physical  and  mental  characteristics. 

Cabs  are  made  in  Philadelphia  at  two  establishments,  which  in 
excellence  of  production,  if  not  in  extent,  rank  among  the  first  in 
the  country.  The  Philadelphia  builders  have  constructed  Cars 
for  more  than  fifty  of  the  Rail-roads  in  the  United  States ;  and 
for  beauty  of  finish,  thorough  workmanship,  strength,  and  dura- 
bility, their  Cars  have  no  superiors.  Nearly  all  the  Passenger 
and  Freight  Cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  all  for  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail-road  were  built  by  them,  as  well  as  large 
numbers  for  Rail-roads  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and 
in  Cuba  and  the  British  Provinces.  (See  Appendix.) 

The  locality  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  manufacture  in  the 
country ;  for,  connected  as  Philadelphia  is  by  Rail-roads  with 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  being  on  tide- water,  build- 
ers have  every  facility  for  convenient  and  cheap  transportation 
to  any  part  of  the  world ;  and,  with  iron  and  coal — the  two  heavi- 
est items  in  their  business — cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  ship- 
ping port  in  the  Union,  they  necessarily  possess  unrivaled  advan- 
tages for  manufacturing  Cars  with  the  greatest  economy. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Car  Wheelb,  iL,'^B\'t:^iET  ^  %5i^^ 
bare  an  immense  estobJishment,  the  buUdmg^  ot  ^\l\Ocv  i^Q'^^x  ^^^^ 
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square  feet  of  groand.  The  moulding  room  is  four  hundred  feet 
by  sixty  feet — probably  the  largest  in  this  country ;  having  two 
Railways  extending  its  entire  length,  on  which  carriage  Cranes 
are  propelled,  and  used  for  removing  the  molten  iron  from  the 
furnaces  to  the  moulds,  and  the  wheels  from  the  moulds  to  the 
cooling  pits.  There  are  five  large  furnaces  in  all^ — three  of  which 
communicate  by  tubes  with  an  immense  caldron  for  containing 
melted  iron.  There  are  thirty-six  cooling  pits,  having  a  capacity 
for  holding  at  a  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  wheels. 

The  wheels  are  taken  from  the  moulds  as  soon  after  they  are 
cast  as  they  have  become  cool  enough  to  bear  moving  withoat 
changing  their  form.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  circular 
furnace  or  chamber,  which  has  been  previously  heated  to  a  dark 
red  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  deposited  in  this  furnace  or 
chamber,  the  opening  through  which  they  have  been  passed  is 
closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  its  contents  is 
gradually  raised  about  as  high  as  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the 
wheel  when  taken  from  the  mould.  All  the  avenues  to  and  from 
the  interior  of  the  furnace  are  then  closed,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
left  to  cool  as  slowly  as  the  heat  will  pass  off  by  permeating 
through  the  exterior  wall  of  the  furnace,  composed  of  brick  four 
and  a  half  inches  thick,  enclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  case  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick. 

By  this  process  every  part  of  each  wheel  is  raised  to  the  same 
temperature  before  cooling  in  the  furnace  commences,  and  as  the 
heat  can  only  pass  off  through  the  medium  of  the  wall  and  case 
enclosing  it,  all  parts  of  the  wheel  cool  and  contract  simulta- 
neously. The  time  required  to  cool  wheels  in  this  way  is  three 
days.  In  this  manner  wheels  of  any  form  can  be  made  with  a 
solid  hub,  free  from  all  inherent  strain,  and  without  the  hardness 
of  the  chill  being  in  the  least  impaired. 

The  furnaces  used  in  performing  this  process  of  prolonged  cool- 
ing are  so  constructed  that  the  combustion  of  fuel  used  in  heating 
them  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  active  at  pleasure. 

The  proprietors  commenced  making  wheels  in  this  way  in  1847. 
Their  works  are  now  capable  of  turning  out  75,000  wheels  per 
annum.     The  process  of  ptolowg^d  coolvxi^  employed  by  them 
was  invented  by  the  senior  pailviet  ol  >btife  ^xm,  wcv^  ^^^^«^Ws^ 
Patent,  April  25th,  1843. 
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The  manafactnre  of  the  minor  parts  of  Railway  Machinenr 
constitutes  in  the  aggregate  an  important  business,  but  it  is  car- 
ried on  usually  in  combination  with  other  machinery. 

Car  Axles  are  made  at  several  establishments,  but  principally 
at  the  Pencoyd  Rolling  Mill,  of  which  A.  &  P.  Roberts  are  pro- 
prietors. These  works  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  Rolled  and  Hammered  Car  and  Locomotive 
Axles.  Their  products  are  in  use  on  most  of  the  leading  Rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  South  America, 
and  deservedly  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  quality  and  finish. 
Since  they  have  been  in  operation,  until  January  1,  1858,  they 
produced  12,982  Hammered  Car  and  Locomotive  Axles,  and 
16,410  Rolled  Car  Axles,  of  various  diameters  and  lengths. 
Their  Axles  are  all  stamped  in  the  **  centre^*  with  the  name  of 
the  works,  year  and  day  of  mouth  on  which  made,  and  are  all 
centered  ready  for  the  lathe  before  leaving  the  works. 

They  have  three  Heating  Furnaces,  and  one  Trip  and  one 
Steam  Hammer,  and  one  train  of  Rollers ;  and  employ,  when  in 
full  operation,  about  seventy-five  hands. 

Car  Springs,  of  every  description,  are  made  in  the  city ;  and 
large  quantities,  of  sizes  and  patterns  most  in  demand,  are  usually 
stored  in  anticipation  of  orders.  The  best  of  material  and  work 
are  availed  of,  and  much  pains  are  taken  to  secure  the  best  form 
and  construction  of  every  detail  appertaining  to  the  business. 
About  four  hundred  tons  of  Springs  are  manufactured  annually 
in  a  single  establishment. 

Railway  Turning  and  Sliding  Tables^  and  Pivot  Bridges  are 
made  upon  a  new  and  economical  plan,  and  of  any  required 
length.  Messrs.  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  who,  by  the  engineer- 
ing ability  they  have  displayed,  are  entitled  to  a  rank  among  the 
most  eminent  of  European  and  American  Engineers,  make  a 
Tum-Table  of  peculiar  construction — the  largest  size  being  fifty- 
four  feet  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  centre-piece 
or  box,  upon  which  the  arms  for  carrying  the  rails  are  keyed  in  a 
very  substantial  manner.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  arms  are  placed 
two  cross-girths,  carrying  four  truck  wheels,  which  are  intended 
to  take  the  weight  when  the  load  is  going  ou  or  oft,  TVva  ^^\i\x^ 
T&itB  upon  Farry^a Patent  ^nit-Friction  Box;  «cA>^«i  \«^^\  ^H- 
25* 
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one  man  is  sufficient  to  tarn  the  table  and  its  load,  easily,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  gearing.  They  are  so  constructed,  that 
water  in  the  pit,  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  rail  on 
the  road,  will  not  impair  their  efficiency  or  dnrability. 

Lap-welded  Boiler  Flues,  for  Locomotives  and  other  Engines, 
are  made  by  Messrs.  Mobris,  Taskeb  &  Co.,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  eight  inches,  outside  diameter,  cat  to  a 
specific  length.  The  reputation  of  this  firm  will  be  esteemed,  by 
those  who  know  them,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  every 
article  they  produce. 

Gar  and  Locomotive  Lamps  are  made  in  several  establish- 
ments ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Hook,  to  whom  we  referred  in  connection 
with  type-metal,  makes  a  very  superior  AnH-FricHon  Metal  for 
bearings,  which  is  apparently  indestructible. 

3.   machine   tools. 

The  excellence  of  the  Machine  Tools,  made  in  Philadelphia, 
was  referred  to  at  some  length  in  our  Introductory,  as  contribnt- 
ing  to  the  manufacturing  advantages  of  this  city.  Since  those 
remarks  were  written,  a  gentleman,  who  has  a  practical  and  tech- 
nical acquaintance  with  the  subject,  has  testified  that  Philadelphia 
Tools  unquestionably  surpass  those  made  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try, in  strength,  proportion,  and  workmanship,  and  assigns  prac- 
tical, satisfactory,  and  technical  reasons  for  this  superiority.  Their 
strength,  he  says,  is  insured  both  by  the  amount  and  quality  of 
their  material.  Machine  Tools  require  great  solidity  of  parts — 
much  inertia,  to  prevent  injurious  vibration  under  work — any  jar 
being  incompatible  with  accurate  work,  besides  injuring  the  tool 
itself.  The  Beds  and  other  important  parts  of  the  Tools,  made 
by  Bement  &  Dougherty,  and  by  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  average 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  weight  allowed  by  other  American 
builders.  The  distribution  of  cast  iron  is  extremely  stiflF.  The 
iron  itself  is  selected  from  the  best  qualities  known  in  the  manu- 
facture ;  very  little  used  in  Philadelphia  Tools  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  less  than  22,000  pounds,  while  much  of  it  stands 
28,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  Castings,  especially,  are  of 
a  quality  peculiar  to  this  city,  being  of  singular  perfection.  The 
JiUhe-spiadlea  are  made  of  cost  aieeV,  \\B.m\xi^x^^  \.o  ^-a.^^  ycl^^nslV 
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field,  and  costing  no  less  tb&&  sixteen  cents  per  poond.  The 
Boxes  are  of  gnn-brass,  nine  parts  copper  to  one  of  tin,  a  most 
expensiTe  combination,  worth  forty-four  cents  a  ponnd.  The 
Wronghtriron  work  is  made  from  best  Pennsylvania  Charcoal 
Iron,  or  other  equally  good  bar ;  and  all  parts  which  can  be  pro- 
perly so  treated  are  carefully  case-hardened. 

The  strength  and  quality  of  material  are  applied  to  the  best 
advantage  through  good  proportion.  In  this  point,  the  Tools 
under  notice  have  everywhere  met  the  highest  approval.  The 
excellent  distribution  of  metal  relieves  the  castings  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  clumsiness.  The  bearings  are  of  ample  sizes,  the 
cone-pulleys  of  such  width  as  will  bear  a  belt  equal  in  power  to 
the  strength  of  the  machine ;  and  the  gearing,  screws,  and  all 
other  parts,  are  in  corresponding  proportion. 

While  the  finish  of  Philadelphia  Tools,  though  chaste,  is  se- 
verely plain,  the  entire  workmanship  is  of  the  best  character.  All 
parts  are  made  to  standard  gauges,  whereby  each  will  fit  its 
corresponding  parts  in  a  hundred  tools.  The  wearing  surfaces  are 
scraped  together, — a  slow  and  patient  process,  which  insures  the 
highest  accuracy  of  fit, — absolute  contact  at  every  point.  The 
bolt-holes  are  all  reamed  and  the  bolts  turned  and  driven  home. 
The  gearing  is  cut  to  a  perfect  form  of  tooth  in  each  case.  The 
screw-cutting  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  Lathe  or  Planing  Machine,  made  with  such  care  and  accu- 
racy, will  accomplish  double  the  work  of  a  tool  6f  ordinary  con- 
straction,  of  the  same  nominal  capacity.  This  has  been  fully 
proved  in  the  various  manufactories  and  rail-road  shops  where 
both  have  been  tested  in  comparison  with  each  other.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Car  Wheel  Works  has  lathes  which  can  turn  regularly 
ten  ordinary  axles  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  same  Works  has 
Boring  Mills,  in  which  seventy  car  wheels  can  be  bored  and 
squared  up  in  the  same  time.  The  Pencoyd  Works  has  Lathes 
which,  by  doing  double  the  work  of  ordinary  Lathes  formerly  used, 
have  saved  in  attendance,  in  one  year,  the  extra  amonnt  of  their 
first  cost.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  has  a  Lathe  at 
Bordentown,  which  has  turned  off  four  flanged  locomotive-tires 
in  six  and  a  half  hoars  1  CommerciaWy,  atoo\  ^^\.^w^  ^^%\»sA. 
ap  to  the  work,^'  Ib  thia  manner,  is  worfti  mot^  ^kbl  ^c^tiJcJv^  "^^ 
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price  of  an  ordinary  machine  of  the  same  nominal  capacity,  for  it 
does  doable  the  work  with  the  same  attendance^-^saying  hands 
and  shop  room, — while  the  work  is  also  much  better  done.  This 
saving  and  advantage  are  so  great  that  the  leading  rail-roads, 
when  securing  new  equipments,  cannot  hesitate  in  their  selection 
of  Tools.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  Virginia 
Central,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  Central,  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton, and  many  others,  have  stocked  their  shops  chiefly  with  PhU- 
adelphia  Tools.  The  United  States  Government  has  parchased, 
and  is  still  purchasing  them  for  the  Navy  Yards ;  and  large  quan- 
tities have  been  fnrnished  the  Russian  government. 

The  two  principal  Machine  Tool-making  firms  in  Philadelphia 
are  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  and  Bement  &  Douohertt.  They 
employ  about  three  hundred  hands,  and  turn  out  an  average  an- 
nual product  of  $350,000.  Both  of  these  firms  have  produced 
machines  that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  mechanical  triumphs; 
and  have  given  a  permanent  reputation  to  the  manufacture  which 
will  make  Philadelphia,  if  not  already  fairly  entitled  to  be  so 
called,  the  great  seat  of  this  business  in  the  United  States. 

4.     STEAM     and     FIRE     ENGINES. 

Steam  Engines  are  a  leading  article  of  manufacture  in  nearly 
all  the  machine  shops  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  more  than  a 
dozen  establishments  in  the  city,  provided  with  facilities  for  con- 
structing any  %\ze  or  description  of  Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines ;  but  there  are  none  in  which  the  Steam  Engine  is  an 
exclusive  article  of  manufacture,  or  none  which  keep  a  large  stock 
of  finished  Engines  constantly  on  hand.  The  necessity  for  antic- 
ipating orders  has  not  hitherto  been  felt  by  the  makers,  their 
facilities  being  such  as  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand,  as  it 
arises,  with  sufficient  expedition. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  has  been  directed  largely  to  sim- 
plifying the  Steam  Engine,  removing  all  essentially  unneces- 
sary parts,  cheapening  its  price,  and  diminishing  its  size.  At 
least  one  firm  in  Philadelphia  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
all  these  points,  and  now  conalTwcl  a  PoT\»fc\^  IBw^lne,  with  a 
vArfina,l    cylinder,   peculiarly    adapted   ^ot    <iwv^w^^  ^\\,\is^Sw^v 
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Messrs.  List  &  Dayis,  of  West  Philadelphia,  the  firm  referred 
to,  are  now  coostractipg  a  Ten-horse  power  Engine  for  a  Pill 
Mannfactnrer,  that  will  not  occupy  more  space  than  six  feet  square. 
The  water,  before  entering  the  boiler,  passes  through  heated 
tubes,  and  consequently  no  cold  water  is  at  any  time  admitted  into 
the  boiler.  The  cost  of  an  Engine  and  boiler  of  this  description, 
of  ten-horse  power,  will  not  exceed  $1,050. 

One  Engine  builder  and  machinist,  Mr.  A.  L.  Abchambault, 
devotes  a  large  part  of  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a  pe* 
cnliar  Fortdble  Steam  Hoisting  and  Pumping  Engine.  This 
Machine  requires  but  one  man  to  keep  up  steam  and  attend  to 
the  brakes ;  and  by  its  aid  pig  iron  can  be  discharged  from  a  vessel 
at  the  rate  of  twenty- five  tons  per  hour,  and  still  more  expeditiously 
if  it  can  be  got  ready.  This  Engine  is  also  arranged  for  driving 
Portable  Saw  Mills ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  tested,  it  has  ex* 
cited  attention,  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  elicited  much  com- 
mendation. First  premiums  have  been  awarded  the  manufacturer, 
on  several  occasions,  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  by  Agricul- 
tural Societies  in  various  States ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  both  labor  and  time  can  be  greatly  economized  in  Hoisting, 
Pumping,  Ac,  by  the  use  of  Archambault's  Portable  Engine. 

Mr.  John  L.  Kite  also  makes  Portable  Engines  for  Planta- 
tions, Hoisting,  Pile-driving,  &c. 

Propeller  Engines  are  a  leading  article  of  manufacture  in  the 
great  establishment  of  Reanet,  Neafie  &  Co.,  who  have  built 
and  put  in  successful  operation  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  United  States.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  they  have 
made  this  subject  almost  their  entire  study ;  and,  with  an  experi- 
ence derived  from  having  built  over  two  hundred  Engines  of  this 
class,  may  be  not  inaptly  called  ^Hhe  Propeller  builders."  It 
would  be  tedious  to  name  a  fractional  part  of  the  vessels  con- 
structed by  them;  but  the  ** Pampero,"  whose  stanchness  de- 
served a  better  service  than  her  Cuban  expedition,  the  **  G-ranite 
State,"  "Martin  White,"  "Mount  Vernon,"  the  "Baltimore," 
"J.  K  Hammitt,"  "Lancaster,"  and  others,  are  worthy  and 
lasting  monuments  to  the  fame  of  their  eminent  builders.'*' 

*  The  jBrm  of  Reaney,  Neafie  &  Co.,  is  oompomd  ol  *^\i^\SAA'%AMtA'<Sx 
Jacob  O.  Nea£e,  and  John  P.  Levy.     Both  Mr.  "Reft.Ti«3  v^<i  l&».'^^»*A'>aKH% 
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Messrs.  Reanej,  Neafie  &  Co.  are  also  proprietors  of  the 
patent  right  for  the  ''Carved  Propeller,"  which  has  attained 
deserved  popularity ;  and  the  demand  for  their  peculiar  wheel 
has  been  so  great  from  the  Canadas  and  on  the  Lakes,  that 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  connect  themselves  with  several 
extensive  establishments  on  the  Lakes.  They  are  now  building 
the  engines  for  the  Government  sloop  **  Lancaster." 

Quite  recently,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  this  firm  con- 
structed several  Steam  Fire  Engines,  which  have  operated  so 
successfully  as  to  revolutionize  popular  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  availibility  of  steam  for  extinguishing  fires. 

The  building  of  Hand  Fire  Engines  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  name  of  one  FhiUdelphia  maker — John  Agnew.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  thirty-five  years,  and  has 
constructed,  up  to  the  present  time,  606  Fire  Engines.  Several 
of  his  Engines  are  in  service  in  New  Tork,  three  in  California,  a 
half  dozen  in  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India  Islands.  He  em- 
ploys generally  about  thirty-four  hands.  The  average  cost  of  a 
Fire  Engine,  finished  in  ordinary  style,  is  $1500. 

6.    MILL    GEARINa    AND    SHAFTING. 

The  manufacture  of  Gearing,  Shafting,  Couplings,  &c.,  ordi- 
narily constitutes  a  branch  of  the  general  Machine  Business,  but 
about  eleven  years  ago  it  was  taken  up  as  a  specialty  by  Messrs. 
Bancroft  &  Sellers,  then  located  in  the  District  of  Kensington, 
and  has  been  continued  by  them  and  their  successors,  Messrs. 

bad  a  long  and  practical  experience  in  machine  shops — the  former  bat- 
ing  served  bis  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Holloway,  the  first  Marine  En- 
gine builder  in  Philadelphia ;  while  Captain  Levy,  the  financial  partner,  is 
a  practical  seaman  and  shipwright,  possessing  a  familiar  knowledge  of  tie 
bulls,  rigging,  and  engines  of  steamers.  The  result  of  this  union  is,  that 
the  firm  are  prepared  to  build  any  description  of  steam  vessel  outright,  aod 
owners  have  but  one  contract  to  make,  and  that  with  very  responsible  parties. 
In  the  construction  of  iron  boats  of  all  classes,  both  side- wheels  and  propel- 
lers, this  firm  do  a  large  business,  having  at  least  two  on  their  stocks  at  all 
times.  The  also  make  all  kinds  of  engines  and  boilers,  high  and  low-pres- 
sure, heavy  and  light  forgings,  and  iron  and  brass  castings  of  all  sizes  and 
patterDB.  Having  made  it  a  nile  to  ptes^rs^  ^W  ^%.\X.«w%,  iV^^lr  stock  at 
present  ia  rerj  large. 
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Wm.  Sbllers  &  Co.,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  more 
than  once,  and  who  have  now  probably  a  larger  assortment  of 
modern  patterns  than  any  other  hoase  in  the  country.  The  jour- 
nals or  bearings  on  which  the  shafting  rans,  was  one  of  the  first 
points  to  which  they  directed  their  attention;  and  the  article 
manafactared  by  them,  and  known  as  the  Ball-and- Socket  Hanger ^ 
has  attained  an  enviable  reputation.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  Hanger,  and  their  method  of  connecting  gear-wheels,  the  at- 
tention of  this  firm  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  improving  the 
method  of  Coupling  the  Shafts  together,  so  as  to  render  them  per- 
fectly firm  and  rigid  whilst  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
of  detaching,  at  any  particular  point,  without  driving  out  keys  or 
using  sledges  or  screw-presses,  as  heretofore  necessary.  This 
object  they  have  at  last  accomplished  by  means  of  their  Double- 
cone.  Adjustable  Couplings,  which  can  be  released  from  the  shaft 
by  slackening  two  small  nuts ;  the  whole  coupling  being  smaller  and 
less  expensive  than  any  other  in  common  use. 

The  thorough  system  introduced  into  this  branch  of  business, 
enables  these  manufacturers  to  employ  the  same  patterns  in  a' 
great  variety  of  ways,  and  to  provide  special  tools  particularly 
adapted  to  the  work,  thereby  decreasing  the  cost  to  consumers, 
who,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  machinists  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

6.    PAPER. MAKERS',   PRINTERS',   AND    BOOKBINDERS' 

MACHINERY. 

Philadelphia  now  contains  one  of  the  most  complete  establish- 
ments in  the  Union  for  making  Paper  Machinery,  being  provided 
with  facilities  for  equipping  at  least  twenty-five  Paper  Mills  annu- 
ally. The  proprietor,  Mr.  Nelson  Gavit,  is  well  known  as  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  turning  out 
good  machines,  both  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  and  the  celebrated 
Fourdrinier  machine,  which  cost  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  $300,000 
to  invent,  and  caused  their  bankruptcy.  The  cost  of  one  of  these 
machines  is  now  from  $3,400  to  $6,000,  and  of  a  cylinder  machine 
from  $1,800  to  $3,400.  One  peculiarity  noticeable  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  establishment  is,  that  the  shaftiiv^,  ot  '^VAi^X^  \W^^ 
Is  500  feet,  turns  upon  glass  journah  lusexl^^  \»  ^iJev^  ot^vc^^^ 
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«u»i  i^M\  box.  thorrby  avoidinpr  a  great  deal  of  fHction,  and  rnni 
« iiU  much  loss  noise,  and  requires  oil  only  once,  say,  in  two 
uuMuhs      About  sixiy-tivo  hands  are  constantly  employed. 

/^.s'C'.**:';,:*-^**  Mwhrws  an?  made  in  part  at  a  number  of  estab- 
l:xh^?u*-*ls.  bm  |vHr:iv*ul:irly  and  larcrely  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  H.  How- 
H'.M  A'td  Mr  M.  Kuvi!.  wi'.o  h:\vo  been  in  operation  about  four  years 
::' .;  /-in*  t;:rro\:  o*.::  a  lar^jv  i^uantity  of  very  superior  Machines, 
«  ,■  *M\o  Xv:.  s>.:vv^v.  to  ail  pans  of  this  country  and  to  Caba. 
\\  '  0  v»,i'!k':'.^jr  aV.  x.v.s'.s  v^f  Maohines  desired  and  ordered  by 
t*.v\.'  ^^^rs*^  :>:s  r.r-  :<  cx^vvv.vV.al.  inasmuch  as  they  control 
*  .  ,<  A^  N s*\*  ri' A :•  u  Vi ,' :  -.:  r,- ::s  ^^ :'  a  crva:  number  of  superior  patented 
•:.•.  "  .-.s^y.      V-  M*/--  \y:  U:yu:  :<  we*':  known  to  the  trade  asao 

.  V,*.   ,-    0  \ . '  V '.v .'  •  > ►■  ,v  ,*!^  ■■-: '  *  r  .*  r  -T. r.  a::n  c  pniotical  and  Talnable 
.v»v.i'.'-.K      ;-.  >  Vvi..  •.:■*    ^  r.-i'-.-^n-r-.j  Machine  is  in  use  in 

\»  V    N    \«    >"^.*.*-,-^   "   V"    =:,:=*■.•>  a.  Xew  York,  and  Boston, 

*■  V   v«.**v  -         .    >-.'i  l^ -.::r:?$  :n  Washingrton.     The 
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irith  various  faces,  made  by  L.  Johnson  &  Co.,  who  furnish 
Printers'  supplies  generally. 

Lithographic  Kuling  Machines,  equal  to  the  imported,  are 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Saxe ;  and  Lithographic  and  Copper  Plate 
Presses,  Geometric  Lathes,  Hydraulic  and  Transfer  Presses,  and 
Engravers'  Machines  and  Tools  generally, by  George  C.  Howard,* 
and  several  others. 

7.  gas  and  water  apparatus. 
Philadelphia,  it  is  generally  known,  is  the  chief  seat  of  Gas- 
making  Machinery  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal Gas  Works,  particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  besides 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Newport,  and  New  Bedford,  were  constructed 
or  enlarged  by  Philadelphia  machinists ;  and  larger  Gas  Castings 
have  been  executed  in  foundries  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
place — the  Gasholder  frame  of  the  Philadelphia  Works,  made 
by  Merrick  &  Sons,  being,  it  is  said,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  eminence  that  has  been  attained  in  this  branch  is,  no  doubt, 
due  largely  to  two  circumstances :  first,  the  advantages  of  Phila- 
delphia for  executing  heavy  castings  economically,  because  of  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  Coal  and  Iron ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause there  are  establishments  in  this  city  better  provided  with 
patterns,  tools,  and  facilities  specially  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Gas  Apparatus  than  any  others  in  the  United  States. 
Some  branches  of  the  manufacture,  which  are  now  of  great  im- 
portance, had  their  origin  here  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  manufacture 
of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes  and  FiUingSf  first  undertaken  in  1836  by 
Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  the  predecessors  of  the  present  firm 
of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  leading 

*  Mr.  Gborgs  C.  Howabd  ranks  among  the  most  ingenious,  reliable,  and 
honorable  of  Philadelphia  machinists.  For  some  years  he  has  made  all  the 
Bonnet  and  Hat  PreBting  Machines  used  in  Philadelphia.  His  establishment 
is  well-provided  with  tools  and  facilities  for  constructing  any  machinery  of 
moderate  size,  including  Machinists*  Tools,  Stationary  Engines,  Millwright 
Work,  &c. ;  and  his  reputation  is  a  guarantee  that  whatever  he  undertakes 
to  do  will  be  well  done. 

Mr.  Howard  is  known  as  the  inventor's  friend ;  he  having  been  of  peculiar 
and  essentia]  senrJoe  to  inventors  in  makinf^  l\ie\Y  dtw^xi^^^  ^^^VXaxxa^^^.v 
und  adapting  their  ideas  to  practical  resulla. 
26 
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manufacturers  in  this  country  of  these  articles  and  Gag  Fitten' 
Tools,  while  they  make  also  Cast-iron  Gas  Pipes,  Gas-works 
Castings,  Ketorts,  etc.  Since  this  house  commenced  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  Tubes,  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  they  made  30,788,000  feet  of  Tubes — the  smallest  amoont 
made  in  any  one  year  being  60,000  feet,  in  1836 ;  and  the  largest^ 
3,64t,2t3  feet,  in  1855.* 

Gas  Pipes  are  also  made  at  another  establishment  in  Philadel- 

*  The  house  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.  was  founded  in  1821,  by  Stephen 
P.  Morris,  who  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Coal  Grates,  Stoyes,  and 
Smith-work  in  general,  at  the  comer  of  Market  and  Schuylkill  Seyenth  Bts., 
Philadelphia.  In  1828  he  remoYed  to  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  Bts., 
where  a  foundry  was  put  in  operation,  and  the  business  greatly  extended. 
Not  long  afterward  he  was  joined  by  Henry  Morris  and  Thomas  T.  Tasker, 
under  the  firm  style  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris.  In  1886  they  commenced 
the  erection  of  their  present  works,  known  as  the  <*  Pascal  Iron  Works."  on 
South  Fifth  and  Franklin  sts.,  and  also  commenced  the  manafaotore  of 
Wrought-iron  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  gas,  steam,  and  water,  being,  as  we 
stated  aboYe,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Subsequently,  th^ 
added  to  these  the  manufacture  of  Cast-iron  Gas  and  Water  Mains,  Lap- 
welded  Flues  for  Boilers,  Gas  and  Steam-fitters'  Tools,  &c  On  the  Ist  of 
January,  1860,  the  firm  style  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  was  changed  to 
Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.,  and  is  now  composed  of  Stephen  Morris,  Thomas  T. 
Tasker,  Jr.,  Charles  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker.  In  their  works, 
which  haye  been  extended  by  additions  until  they  coyer  an  area  of  nearly 
four  acres,  about  400  men  are  usually  employed,  and  oyer  6,000  tons  of 
Anthracite  coal  alone  annually  consumed.  The  tools  used,  as  well  as  those 
made,  are  subjects  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  the  machinery,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  of  the  most  perfect  description.  Water  is  furnished  for  the 
boilers  of  the  fiye  steam  engines  from  two  Artesian  wells;  and  by  means 
of  hose  and  pipes,  communicating  with  tanks,  it  is  conyeyed  to  eyery  room 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  fire.  A  portion  of  the  iron  for  the  tubes  and 
flues  made  by  this  firm  is  prepared  in  a  mill  of  their  own  near  Fairmount, 
and  all  the  pipes  are  tested  by  an  hydraulic  pressure  of  at  least  800  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch. 

Messrs.  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.  are  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Apparatus  for  warming  public  and  private  buildings,  both  by  hot 
water  and  by  steam.  One  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Tasker,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
Self-regulating  Hot-water  Furnace,  by  which  the  temperature  in  a  house 
can  be  maintained  at  any  required  point  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
without  further  attention  than  an  occasional  supply  of  coal.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituled  "b'y  \\vq  ¥Y?v.\i\Xva.  '\xi?M\VQ\.^,\viK^% 
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phia,  yiz. :  at  the  Girard  Tube  Works,  of  which  Mubphy  &  Alli- 
0OK  are  the  proprietors. 

OoB  Meters  are  made  by  five  firms  or  persons  in  Philadelphia  ; 
the  principal  manufacturers,  however,  being  Code,  Hopper  &  Co., 
who  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into 
this  country  the  manufacture  of  this  very  ingenious  instrument. 
This  house  is  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  United  States, 
having  made,  up  to  the  present  time,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
Gas  Meters,  wet  and  dry.  They  employ  constantly  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  directly  in  their  manufactory,  besides  a  large 
number  indirectly  outside  their  walls.  In  addition  to  every 
variety  of  Gas  Meters,  they  make  all  kinds  of  Gas  Apparatus, 
such  as  Photometers,  Minute  Clocks,  Pressure  Registers,  Indicators 
and  Gauges,  Exhausters,  Governors,  Meter  Provers,  Centre  Seals, 
&c.,  &c.  Every  part  of  the  meter  is  made  on  the  premises ;  to 
which  is  attached  a  foundry,  with  steam  power  and  the  most  ap- 
proved and  perfect  paachinery, 

Foriable  Gas  Works  for  generating  Gas  from  resin  or  oil  are  a 
comparatively  recent  invention  ;  but  the  manufacture  is  increasing 
in  importance.  The  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Stratton  &  Brother 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  making  100  cubic  feet  of  Gas  per  hour 
from  resin :  one  pound  of  resin  making  nine  cubic  feet  of  Gas,  and 
one  burner  consuming  two  cubic  feet  per  hour.  One  and  a  half 
bushels  of  Anthracite  coal  will  supply  the  requisite  heat,  it  ii 
said,  to  make  500  cubic  feet  of  Gas. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Water  Works  Apparatus,  Philadelphia 
firms  have  been  as  successful  as  in  Gas-making  Machinery.  A 
number  of  Cornish  Pumping  Engines,  of  the  largest  size,  have 
been  constructed  by  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  but  we  shall  defer  a 
mention  of  these  until  we  speak  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

reported  at  length  upon  its  peculiarities,  and  state  that  it  is  free  from  any  of 
the  disadvantages  to  which  Hot-air  Farnaces  ordinarily  are  subject. 

Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  also  introduced  Oalvanized  Iron  P^ 
fbr  water,  as  a  substitute  for  Lead  Pipe,  oyer  which  it  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages— such  as  strength,  durability,  and  economy,  and  is  rapidly  coming 
into  use. 

This  firm  has  contributed  materially  to  adyaucvuf^  l\i«  \^<^Qd.Tivc^<^  ^s^  ^^ 
tuf  fuae  of  PhiladelpbU  Iron  Workers  thYOUg)[io\it  \^«  \2ii]i<(sii. 
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The  minor  articles  for  Gas  Works,  as  Stop-cocks,  Yalveis,  Drip 
Pumps,  &c.,  are  made  at  several  establishments ;  and  also  Cocks, 
Fire  Plugs,  &c.,  for  Water  Works,  Valves  and  Pipes  for  Tanks 
at  Bail-road  Stations,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  included  in 
the  term  Water  Apparatus. 

So  much  for  Special  Machinery.     If  we  were  to  elaborate  the 
subject,  and,  besides  referring  to  the  special  classes  of  machine 
which  are  represented  by  special  establishments,  we  were  to  enu- 
merate also  the  articles  which  are  made  prominent  and  leading 
by  certain  general  machinists,  our  task  would  be  far  from  com- 
plete.    Fan  Blotoers  are  a  leading  article  of  manufacture  in  two 
establishments,  that  of  KisxEBBogK  &  Son,  who  announce  Demp- 
fePs  Fan,  and  of  Manoah  Alden,  who,  for  more  than  thirtj 
years,  has  been  engaged  in  business  as  general  Machinist.     The 
Blower  of  which  Mr.  Alden  is  inventor  (it  has  been  established 
by  repeated  tests,  as  we  are  informed)  will  produce  a  stronger 
blast,  with  less  power,  and  less  noise,  and  less  liability  to  derange- 
ment than  those  of  any  other  construction.     His   Blowers  are 
now  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  large  foundries,  machine  shops,  and 
iron-working  establishments  in  Philadelphia.     Mr.  Alden,  during 
the  last  year,  has  also  made  for  the  inventor,  Mr.  Ager,  several 
Bice-cleaning  Machines,  which,  it  is  supposed,  are  superior  to 
any  others  ever  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  rice  per- 
fectly without  damage  to  the  kernel.     Miiit  Machinery  is  a  lead- 
ing article  of  manufacture  with  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Orb  &  Co., 
who  supplied  with  machinery  the  Branch  Mint  in  California,  and 
also  a  Mint  for  the  Peruvian  Government.     They  have  all  the 
requisite  patterns,  tools,  etc.,  for  doing  this  kind  of  work  success- 
fully, and    are    noted    for    their   fidelity  in    executing    orders. 
They  employ  on  an  average  seventy- five  hands.  Mining  Machinery 
is  made  at  several  establishments,  bnt  at  one,  of  which  Thomas 
J.  Chubb  is  proprietor,  it  is  a  leading  article.     Chubb's  Patent 
Pneumatic  Ore  Separators,  Crushers,  Drying  Cylinders,  Sifting 
Machines,  Elevators,  etc.,  it  is  expected,  will  supersede  all  ma- 
chinery now  in  use  for  the  same  purposes  ;  and,  if  so,  its  manufac- 
ture would  engross  the  capacity  of  all  the  machine-shops  at  pres- 
e/it  In  Piji/adeJphia.     ^afcehoiise  MocKiuerxj  \^  xci^^^  >^\v^^\^^^ 
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by  R.  J.  HoLUNOSWORTHy  who  has  patterns  for  cracker-making 
by  hand,  which,  it  is  supposed,  are  not  possessed  by  any  one  else 
in  the  United  States.  Brick  Machines  constitute  the  exclusive 
business  of  two  shops ;  and  Braid,  Cord,  and  Whip-plaiting  Ma- 
chines are  made  at  the  establishments  of  P.  Gosfeldt  and 
Charles  Diedriohs.  The  first-named  has  had  thirty-three  years' 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  these  curious  machines.  Jame? 
FiJNN  &  Co.,  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Implements,  make 
Wood-boring,  Chamfering,  and  Wooden  Pin  Machines,  of  which 
they  are  said  to  be  sole  manufacturers.  At  the  present  time, 
Messrs.  Hunsworth,  Eakins  &  Co.  are  making  what  it  is  be- 
lieved will  prove  to  be  a  very  successful  machine  for  driving 
Steam  Plows.  But  these  establishments,  and  the  others  that  we 
have  noticed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  provided  with  facilitie^s 
for  constracting  a  great  variety  of  machinery  other  than  that  we 
have  designated ;  and  therefore  they  are  properly  classified  among 
the  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  General  Machinery. 

We  had  hoped  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  list  of  all  the 
Machines  which  have  been  constructed  in  Philadelphia  since 
1850,  and  had  expended  considerable  time  and  money  in  prepar- 
ing it,  with  the  quantities  of  each,  when  we  discovered  that  circum- 
stances which  we  could  not  control — principally  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers — would  inevitably  defeat  its  complete- 
ness. Enough,  however,  was  done  to  inform  us  that  such  a  list 
would  prove  incontestibly  that  the  machine-shops  of  Philadelphia 
can  construct  almost  any  machine  which  the  genius  of  man  has 
invented  or  can  invent.  It  would  contain  a  number  of  machines, 
mysterious  and  almost  awe-inspiring  in  the  seeming  intelligence, 
concealed  in  arms  of  wood  and  fingers  of  steel,  which  directs 
their  automatic  movements.*    It  would  demonstrate,  moreover, 

*  A  chftpter,  describing  the  curious  machines  that  are  in  operation  in  the 
various  manufacturing  establishments  of  Philadelphia,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  we  could  insert,  if  our  space  were  not  preoccupied.  We 
can  only  say,  see  the  Card  Clothing  Machines  of  James  Smith  &  Co. :  the 
Paper  Bag  Machines  of  the  North  American  Paper  Bag  and  Envelope  Man- 
ufacturing Company;  the  Independent  Straight  Line,  made  by  P.  B.  Bece- 
veur,  and  in  operation  in  the  Watch  Case  eal«k\A\*\im«ii\.  ^A  '^^^^oi^scAa 
Harper;  the  Planing  and  Moulding  Machmea  m  l\i^'^o^i^-"^«^\^%  «eivs&i- 
26* 
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that  there  have  been  constructed  in  Philadelphia  some  of  the 
largest  Engines  and  Machines,  as  well  as  largest  Castings,  ever 
made  in  this  country.  But  this  point — ^the  capability  of  Phila* 
delphia  to  construct  Machine-work  of  extraordinary  dimensions — 
can  be  successfully  established  without  any  very  extended  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  and  by  referring  to  a  few  of  the  products 
of  only  two  establishments — those  of  I.  P.  Mob&is  &  Go.  and 
Merbigk  &  Sons. 

At  the  '*  Port  Richmond  Iron- Works,"  of  which  the  former  firm 
are  proprietors,  were  constructed  the  large  engines  of  the  XJ.  S. 
Mint ;  the  large  Steam  Engine  of  the  Lake  Erie  Steamer  Mis- 
sissippi, being  a  beam-engine,  with  a  cylinder  81  inches  diameter 
by  12  feet  stroke  of  piston;  two  Cornish  Bull  Pumping  Engines 
for  Buffalo  Water- Works,  each  having  steam  cylinders  50  inches 
diameter  by  10  feet  stroke ;  the  lever-beam  Cornish  Pumping  En- 
gine, steam  cylinder  60  inches  diameter,  10  feet  stroke,  at  the 
Schuylkill  Water-Works ;  the  Bull  Cornish  Pumping  Engine, 
cylinder  40  inches  diameter,  8  feet  stroke,  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
Water- Works ;  and  the  Iron  Light-House  for  Ship  Shoal  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  put  up  on  screw  piles  in  water  15  feet  deep, 
and  at  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  land.  The  whole  height  of 
this  structure,  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  was  122 
feet,  and  from  water  to  focal  plain,  lOTi  feet.  The  structure 
above  the  foundation  to  the  deck,  a  height  of  93  feet,  was  erected 
in  their  yard,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  before  shipping.  The 
Blowing  Machinery  for  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Co.  at  Scran  ton, 
probably  the  largest  ever  constructed,  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  given  on  a  previous  page,  was  built  at  these  Works. 
This  firm  also  constructed  the  large  Blowing  Machine  for  the 
Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co.,  a  lever-beam  condensing  engine,  having 
a  steam  cylinder  58  inches  diameter,  10  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and 
a  blowing  cylinder  93  inches  diameter,  10  feet  stroke.  The  beam 
of  this  engine  works  on  a  column  of  cast  iron  30  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  is  set  upon  a  heavy  cast  iron  bed-plate.     They  also 

llshments;  the  machines  of  Alfred  Jenks  &  Son;  the  Uhlinger  Machines; 

the  Lathes,  Planers,  and  Borers  in  the  establishment  of  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co., 

Merrick  &  Sona,  J.  T.  Sutton  &  Co.,  \^"\\\\aLm^%\\w^  ^^Q.,^\A\J»va!A\3Lt«.nd 
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made  the  Direct-acting  High-pressure  Blowing  Machine  for  Sey 
fert,  McManns  &  Co.'s  furnace  at  Reading,  steam  cylinder  40 
inches  diameter,  blowing  cylinder  102  inches  diameter,  both  f 
feet  stroke  of  piston.  This  firm,  it  will  be  seen,  have  bnilt  the 
largest  Engines  ever  constructed  for  making  Iron  with  Anthracite 
coal ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  less  capacity,  but  which  rate 
among  first-class  machines. 

At  the  "  Southwark  Foundry,"  of  which  Merrick  &  Sons  are 
proprietors,  were  constructed  the  great  Iron  Pile  Light-Houses 
illuminating  the  Florida  coast,  stationed  at  Sand  Key,  Gary's 
Fort  Reef,  Coffin's  Patches,  Rebecca  Shoal,  N.  W.  Channel,  Dry 
Tortngas,  as  also  those  on  Brandy  wine  Shoal  (Delaware  Bay) 
and  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  besides  iron  lanterns  for  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  Cape  Florida,  &c.,  and  beacons  for  other  points.  The 
first  three  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  respect- 
ively 120  feet,  112  feet,  and  137  feet  high  (water  to  focal  plane), 
and  50  feet  square,  50  feet  diameter,  56  feet  diameter  at  the 
base  respectively,  and  weighing  from  250  to  300  tons  each. 
This  firm  made  the  great  Gasholder  frame  for  the  Philadelphia 
Works  (the  largest  in  the  world),  being  used  for  a  gasometer  160 
feet  in  diameter ;  it  weighs  about  one  thousand  tons,  consisting 
of  twelve  Gothic  pentagonal  iron  towers,  90  feet  high,  braced 
apart  by  girders  36  feet  long  and  8  feet  deep,  ornamented  Gothic, 
and  weighing  eighteen  tons  each  in  one  piece.  At  this  shop  were 
made  the  140  feet  Gasometer  and  framing  for  the  same  Works. 

This  firm  constructed  almost  all  the  machinery  for  the  steamers 
of  the  TJ.  S.  Navy  ;  among  which  may  be  specified  the  Mississippi, 
paddle,  two  side-lever  engines  of  500  horse  power;  Princeton, 
screw,  two  oscillating-piston  engines  of  300  horse  power ;  San 
Jacinto,  screw,  two  geared-engines  of  450  horse  power ;  Wabash, 
screw,  two  direct-acting  engines  of  800  horse  power.  Of  these, 
the  former  is  too  generally  known  to  need  any  comment,  and  the 
latter  is  confessedly  the  finest  of  her  class  in  the  world.  Here 
also  were  made  the  boilers  of  the  XJ.  S.  Steamers  Susqmhanna 
and  Saranac,  800  horse  power  each ;  the  machinery  for  the  sur- 
veying steamer  Gorvnn  ;  machinery  and  hull  (iron)  for  the  survey- 
ing steamer  Search ;  and,  for  private  parties,  the  machinery  of 
the  Keysione  State,  paddle,  400  horse  i^o^w,  Slaie  of  Oe.wQjvo.^ 
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paddle,  350  horse  power,  Quaker  City,  paddle,  450  horse  power, 
Phineas  Sprague,  screw,  250  horse  power,  Alfonso  and  Cardenas, 
screws,  275  horse  power  each,  and  others. 

For  pumping  purposes,  the  same  firm  constmcted  the  great  iron 
Elevating  Wheel  at  Chesapeake  City,  Md.,  for  feeding  the  canal. 
This  wheel  is  38  feet  diameter,  12  feet  wide,  driven  bj  two  condens- 
ing engines  of  great  power,  and  elevates  two  millions  of  gallons 
sixteen  feet  high  each  hour.  More  recently,  for  the  Midlothian 
Coal  Mining  Company  in  Virginia,  they  made  a  sixty-inch  beam 
Cornish  Engine,  with  one  "  draw"  and  three  "  forcing"  lifts,  each 
fourteen  inches  diameter,  ten  feet  stroke,  which  pnmps  one  million 
gallons  per  day  from  a  coal  pit  7 70  feet  deep.  They  are  exten- 
sive manufacturers  of  Engines  and  Sugar  Mills  for  Louisiana  and 
Cuba,  and  are  exclusive  makers  of  the  N.  Billieux  Patent  Sugar- 
Boiling  Apparatus,  by  which  white  sugar  is  made  directly  from 
the  cane  juice ;  in  Cuba  by  the  bagasse  alone,  and  in  Louisiana 
by  one-half  the  fuel  ordinarily  required.  They  are  also  sole 
manufacturers  of  Nasniyth's  Steam  Hammers  in  this  country,  and 
have  built  all  sizes,  from  five  hundred  pounds  to  six  tons  weight  of 
ram,  and  up  to  seven  feet  drop  or  fall. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  of  both  these  establishments,  that 
excellence  of  material,  solidity,  and  admirable  fitting  of  the  joints, 
a  just  proportion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  a  certain  ap- 
pearance of  thoroughness  and  genuineness,  are  qualities  that  per- 
vade the  machine  work  executed  by  them. 

We  pass  to  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  Manufactures  of 
Iron,  viz. :  Hardware  and  Tools. 


Iron  Manufactures  Concluded— Hardware  and  Tools. 

The  term  Hardware  is  one  of  those  indefinite,  comprehensive 
nouns  of  multitude,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  almost  includes, 
as  its  name  imports,  every  ware  that  is  hard.  Popularly,  it  is 
understood  to  embrace  all  the  unclassified  manufactures  of  Iron 
and  Steel,  including  all  the  appendages  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
from  a  £le  to  a  mill-saw  •,  many  of  l\ie  d^l«X\^  o^  e,Q\si\s!L<^\^\\\^,l\^\a. 
»  rat-trap  to  a  coach-spring,  arUcXes  »s  ^mVoxv^  Vcl  ^c^^^«x%»rj^ 
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size,  and  uses  as  can  well  be  conceived — in  fact,  whatever  is  sold 
bj  a  Hardware  dealer.  In  view  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
articles  included  in  the  term,  almost  all  of  which  are  made  in 
Philadelphia,  the  utmost  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to 
exhibit  the  state  of  the  business  in  its  leading  branches,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  Saws,  Forks,  Shovels,  Files,  Locks,  BoUs,  Bivets, 
Scales  and  Balances,  Edge  Tools  and  OtUlery, 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  classes  of  articles  designated  as 
Hardware,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  reputation  abroad,  we 
would  come  first  to  Saws.  Every  country  merchant,  as  well  as 
every  wood- worker,  is  familiar  with  the  excellence  of  Rowland's 
Saws,  Cresson's  Saws,  Disston's  Saws,  and  Conaway's  Saws — all 
Philadelphia  makers.  The  works  now  known  as  Rowland's  Saw 
Works  were  founded  by  William  Rowland  in  1802,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  established  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
They  have  supplied,  and  continue  to  supply,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  large-sized  Saws  iu  use,  Mill  and  Cross-cut,  varying  in  length 
from  six  to  eighteen  feet.  About  fifty  hands  are  engaged  in  this 
establishment,  and  two  hundred  Saws  are  produced  daily. 

The  works  of  Walter  Cresson  are  located  beyond  tlTe  city 
limits,  at  Conshohocken,  iu  Montgomery  County,  but  the  business 
is  transacted  exclusively  at  the  warehouse  on  Commerce  street.* 
The  material  employed  is  mostly  cast-steel,  manufactured  in  En- 
gland expressly  for  Mr.  Cresson,  and  rolled  under  his  orders  to 
proper  thickness,  and  cut  into  sheets  of  convenient  size.  For 
making  Circular  Saws,  Mill  Saws,  and  Cross-cut  Saws,  it  is  im- 
ported trimmed  to  the  size  and  shape  required.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  establishment  are  a  great  variety  of  Hand  Saws, 
Circular  Saws,  Back  Saws,  Wood  Saws,  Mill  and  Cross-cut  Saws, 
Hay  Knives,  Loom  Springs,  and  other  Tools.     His  Saws  have 

*  The  factory  of  Mr.  Cresson  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Angust  17th,  1854, 
bat  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The  energy  of  the  proprie- 
tor was  peculiarly  illustrated  on  that  occasion,  for  even  while  the  fire  was 
Btill  burning,  he  rented  an  old  foundry,  fitted  it  up,  and  on  the  next  day  set 
his  men  to  work  in  it  In  three  months  the  new  factory  was  completed, 
and  in  full  operation.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  of  this  establishment  is 
driyen  by  water  obtained  from  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  and  applied  by  one  of 
JouruaVd  Turbine  Wheels. 
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repeatedly  receiyed  the  highest  commendation  from  competent 
judges  for  their  finish  and  make. 

The  "Keystone  Works,"  of  which  Mr.  Hbney  Disston  is  pro- 
prietor, are  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  conntrj. 
They  consist  of  fonr  buildings — three  of  them  three  stories  high, 
and  cover  an  area  of  over  20,000  sqaare  feet.  The  Machinery  is 
of  the  most  complete  description,  and  driven  by  an  engine  of 
seventy-horse  power.  The  Saws  made  at  this  establishment  com- 
prise nearly  every  variety,  though  principally  Cast-steel  GiFcnlar, 
Hand,  and  Panel  Saws,  all  of  which  are  tempered  by  Sylvet^er^s 
Patent  Tempering  Machine,  and  the  Circular  Saws  are  ground 
by  Southwell's  Patent  Grinding  Machine.  Among  the  novelties 
produced  in  this  establishment  might  be  mentioned,  the  Patent 
Combination  Saw,  comprising  a  perfect  twenty-four  inch  square, 
straight  edge,  twenty-four  inch  rule  and  scratch-awl,  and  a  hand- 
saw, with  a  patent  attachment  for  ganging  any  required  depth. 
Mr.  Disston  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands. 

The  "  Union  Saw  and  Tool  Manufactory,"  408  Cherry  street, 
of  which  Mr.  Wm.  Conaway  is  proprietor,  is  also  a  well-known 
establishment,  and  produces,  besides,  all  kinds  of  Saws,  Trowels, 
Curriers'  Knives,  Carpenters'  Gauges,  etc.  Bringhdest  &  Veb- 
BEE  also  manufacture  Saws  extensively. 

Besides  these  celebrated  makers,  there  are  five  others  who  make 
Saws  to  some  extent,  viz. :  Thomas  Gamble,  J.  Hugel,  Charles 
Lame,  Joseph  Nicholls,  and  James  Turner. 

2.  Forks.  There  are  four  principal  establishments  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  manufacture  of  Forks,  viz. :  Sheble,  Lawson  & 
Fisher,  Myers  &  Ervein,  Ridgway  &  Rufb,  and  Harper  & 
Holt.  The  oldest  of  these  establishments  is  the  one  represented 
by  the  last-named  firm.  Messrs.  Ridgway  &  Rufe  have  a  fac- 
tory at  Germantown,  where  they  also  make  CofiFee-mills,  Shutter 
Bolts,  &c.  Messrs.  Myers  &  Ervein  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  Forks  in  1841.  Their  establishment  is  well  equipped 
with  machinery,  and  their  manufactures,  which  comprise  all  the 
usual  varieties  of  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  including  Sluice  Forks, 
a  peculiar  article  for  miners'  use,  have  a  good  reputation.  The 
youngest  of  these  establishments  is  that  of  Sheble,  Lawson  A 
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FiSHEE ;  bat  its  aimaal  production  is  now  supposed  to  exceed 
that  of  any  other  Fork  Factory  in  the  Union.  Previous  to  its 
establishment  in  1851,  the  Eastern  manufacturers  almost  monopo* 
lized  the  Philadelphia  market ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  city  Forks 
are  so  generally  preferred,  that  special  inducements  alone  can 
effect  a  sale  of  Eastern,  or  even  New  York  made  goods.  In  less 
than  five  years,  the  demand  for  Forks  of  this  firm's  manufacture  so 
far  exceeded  the  ability  of  their  works  at  Fairmount  to  supply  it, 
that,  in  1856,  they  erected  new  and  more  extensive  works  on  the 
Frankford  Creek.  They  have  now  five  Trip  Hammers,  run  eleven 
Polishing  Machines,  and  employ  forty-five  hands.  Their  mann- 
&ctnres  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  Forks  than  any  similar  es- 
tablishment known  to  us  in  the  Union,  and  include  every  kind  or 
style — Hay,  Manure,  Spading  Forks  and  Spading  Hoes — Forks 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  Glue,  White  Lead,  Bone,  Coke, 
&c. — in  a  word,  Forks  from  two  to  twelve  tines  from  the  solid 
piece,  and  varying  in  price  from  $2  to  $50  per  dozen.  Spading 
Forks  and  Hoes  are  new  articles  in  this  country  ;  but  the  improve- 
ments made  in  them  by  the  above  firm,  have  brought  them  into 
use  in  place  of  the  old  style  Spade  and  Hoe  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Forks  are  now  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  England. 

3.  Of  Shovels  and  Spades  there  are  six  principal  manufacturers, 
having  a  capital  invested  exceeding  a  quarter  of  million  of  dollars, 
and  producing  annually  about  85,000  dozen  of  Shovels,  worth, 
at  $6  per  dozen,  $510,000.  The  machinery  employed  in  these 
establishments  is  of  the  most  perfect  description,  and  the  manu- 
factured product  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  made  in  the  coun- 
try, and  far  better  than  the  Shovels  imported.  The  raw  material 
is  mainly  American  iron  and  steel,  though  a  share  of  the  English 
metal  is  used. 

4.  Files.  These  articles,  which  are  of  the  first  importance  to 
all  workers  in  metal,  are  made  at  nine  establishments  in  this  city ; 
and  it  is  said  another,  upon  a  large  scale,  will  soon  go  into  ope- 
ration. Rasps  are  made  here  more  cheaply  than  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  large  sizes,  where  the  price  of  steel  may  affect  the  cost  of 
the  manufactured  article.     The  Files  made  \Yie\\3i^<fc  ^^^\^  ^wSfe\-^> 
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from  those  osed  by  jewelers,  dentists,  and  watcbmakers,  to  those 
required  by  metal-workers  in  heayy  operations.* 

5.  Locks.  It  is  claimed  and,  we  believe,  conceded,  that  the 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  American  mechanics  have  placed  this 
department  in  advance  of  the  efforts  of  all  other  nations.  In  the 
finer  and  more  expensive  class  of  Locks,  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  the  American  production  is  superior  to  any  other ; 
while  in  Locks,  Latches,  &c.,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  builder 
or  to  commerce,  the  American  mechanic  supplies  the  home  de- 
mand :  and,  to  some  extent,  orders  from- abroad.--  .  ..-"J^-.  ' 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  a  large  number  of  very  ingenious  Lock- 
smiths, who  provide  every  variety  of  fastening  essential  for  the 
security  of  dwellings,  &c.  The  business  is  usually  carried  on  in 
connection  with  Bell-hanging,  Silver  Plating,  &c. ;  but  the  de- 
mand for  special  and  patented  Locks  furnishes  occupation  to 
several  special  Lock-making  establishments.  One  manufacturer} 
Mr.  Conrad  LeIbbigh,  employs  forty-five  hands,  and  makes 
twenty-one  different  Spring  Locks  of  his  own  invention,  besides  a 
great  variety  of  Pad  and  Door  Locks,  Night  Latches,  &c.  The 
Scandinavian  Padlock  for  stores,  &c.,  it  is  claimed,  is  perfect 
protection  against  burglars.  But  probably  the  most  remarkable 
Lock  of  modern  times  is  the  Permutation  Bank  and  Safe  Lock 
made  by  L.  Yale,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  at  248  Front  Street.  The  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Yale,  it  will  be  remembered,  picked  the  *'  Parau- 
toptic,"  or  great  Hobbs'  Lock,  which  the  English  Locksmiths 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted ;  he  having  previously  picked  most 
of  the  celebrated  Locks  of  the  day.     His  Permutation  Lock, 

*  The  largest  File-making  establishment  in  the  city,  and  we  believe  in 
the  State,  is  that  of  J.  B.  Smith,  on  New  street.     The  goods  mannfactured 
by  him  embrace  every  description  of  Files  and  Rasps,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  and  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest,  a  large  portion   consisting 
of  kinds  not  generally  imported.     The  popularity  of  his  Shoe  Rasp  has  in- 
duced unscrupulous  persons  to  import  from  Europe  a  worthless  imitation, 
which  is  strong  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  his  manufacture.     These 
Rasps  of  his  manufacture  are  extensively  used  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Union.     He  is  likewise  manufacturing  an  improved  desorip* 
tion  of  Saw  FUe^  which  is  said  to  be  of  unrivaled  excellence.     Mr.  S.  is  a 
practical  File-maker  of  thirty-five  years  eiL^ftY\ftTv<ift,  wvW^  ^^t^t^x^  NJa^wc- 
ougbly  acquainted  with   every  department.     ^om<i  ot  tV^ >a«i%\.  ^wcV\SLt«iv  \\v 
United  States  have  graduated  at  l\i\a  eata\Ava\\m^tv\.. 
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which  may  now  jnstly  be  regarded  as  more  secure  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  is  distingiiished  by  several  important  improvements 
It  is  entirely  withont  springs,  those  most  fruitful  sources  of  fail- 
ure in  fine  locks.  The  tumblers,  or  security  parts,  are  so  placed  in 
the  Lock  that  they  never  can  be  seen,  or  felt  by  any  picking  - 
tool,  nor  can  powder  ever  affect  them.  The  key  is  small,  and  can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  wallet ;  yet  its  permutations  are  so 
numerous,  that  a  lifetime  is  not  long  enough  to  ring  all  its  changes. 

Their  latest  improvement  is  their  Double  Treasury  Lock,  in 
which  two  Locks  are  so  combined  as  to  control  the  same  main 
bolt.  On  locking  both  sides,  the  bolt  is  securely  locked  out; 
but  on  unlocking  either  side,  the  door  can  be  opened.  Hence, 
in  daily  use,  one  side  only  is  used ;  but,  in  case  of  losing  the  key 
or  other  accident,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  cut  down  the 
door,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  reserved  key,  on  being  applied  to 
the  other  side,  will  open  the  door  at  once.  They  offer  $8,000  to 
any  one  who  can  pick  or  force  this  Lock,  which,  for  strength  of 
material  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  is  unsurpassed.  This  firm 
also  manufacture  Bank  Vaults  and  Safes,  which  are  worthy  of 
the  Lock  that  secures  them.  Constructed  of  hard,  chilled  iron, 
cast  around  a  basket-work  of  wrought  iron  rods,  they  are  proof 
against  drills,  cutters,  or  sledge  hammers,  and  are  seemingly  burglar- 
proof.  The  Treasury  Department  has  adopted  their  work,  and  • 
their  customers  are  found  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Excellence  of  workmanship,  lowness  of  price,  and  adequate 
security  characterize  the  Lock  Manufactures  of  Philadelphia.* 

j-  The  Locksmiths  nnd  Bell  Hangers  of  Philadelphia  include  some  of  her 
most  ingenious  mechanics.  Mr.  Hochstbasser  is  called  upon  in  all  des- 
perate cases.  Mr.  P.  Kopgkrs  hns  made  a  beautiful,  rabbeted  mortice 
front-door  Lock,  which  was  ordered  from  Paris.  Mr.  J.  B.  SnANMOM,  on 
Sixth  street,  has  attained  considerable  distinction  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
aess,  making  largely  for  first-class  dwellings  and  public  institutions.  He 
•as  constructed  Locks  for  a  large  number  of  Insane  Asylums,  where  they 
4re  wanted  in  sets,  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  yet  to  be  passed  by  a 
master  key  by  the  superintendents,  watchmen,  and  others.  Similar  Looks 
are  also  applied  to  dwellings ;  and  one  member  of  a  family  may  haye  a  key 
which  will  open  all  the  chambers  and  closets,  and  yet  the  respectiye  keys 
of  the  doors  will  not  open  any  except  the  one  to  wb\Q\\  \\.  \^^\q^^. 

Bella  are  so  arranged  in  dwellings,  by  Mr.  Shantvoik,  >iXi«b\.  «.  -^w^Wi  \»Jfc^'^ 
Bick  may  communicate  the  need  of  help  to  an^  ol\x«t  "^axX.  Q»l  >^v^  >sioXM6»- 

InvalUs  can  thus  dispense  witli  constant  nttendfince. 
27 
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6.  Bolts,  Rivets,  Wood  Screws,  Nuts  and  Wa8heb&— 
These  articles  have  been  made  until  within  a  few  years  by  hand, 
but  the  consamption  increasing  so  considerably  in  consequeDce  of 
the  multiplicity  of  Railroads,  Mines,  etc.,  required  that  they  should 
be  produced  in  a  more  expeditious  manner,  and  at  cheaper  rates. 
HoopES  &■  TowNSEND,  of  this  city,  were  among  the  first  to  enter 
into  this  as  a  separate  business,  and  after  several  years  experience 
are  now  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  Railroad  Companies,  Machin- 
ists, Car  Builders,  Bridge  Builders,  and  others,  with  articles  of 
this  description,  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  several  purposes,  as 
to  strengtli,  durability,  finish,  &c. 

They  claim  a  great  advantage  for  their  product  over  hand 
work  on  account  of  its  uniformity,  and  also  superioritj  over 
much  of  the  Eastern  work,  both  because  the  material  used  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  because  it  is  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  employed.  Their  facilities  are  such  as  enable 
them  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  their  products  have 
a  reputation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

7.  Rivets.  These  articles  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  to  iron  that  nails  do  to  wood.  To  a  person  not 
familiar  with  their  uses,  the  quantities  consumed  in  various  con- 
structions must  seem  incredible.  In  the  Iron  Light-House  made 
for  the  Ship  Shoal  Reef,  Florida,  some  six  tons  of  Rivets  were 
used,  all  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  "  Philadelphia  Rivet 
Works."  In  a  first-class  freight  engine,  the  boilers  and  fire-boxes 
will  use  about  2,000  Rivets,  weighing  about  500  lbs. ;  and  the 
tender  will  require  about  150  lbs.  of  Rivets  of  smaller  diameter. 
The  Point  Breeze  Gasholder,  the  largest  in  the  world,  used  about 
one  million  of  Rivets — the  gasometer  alone  having  consumed 
about  six  tons  of  Button-head  Rivets.  The  principal  firm  in  this 
manufacture  in  Philadelphia  is  Phillips  &  Allen,  proprietors 
of  the  "Philadelphia  Rivet  Works,"  and  they  can  produce  about 
five  tons  of  Boiler  Rivets  per  day,  and  about  3,000  lbs.  of  smaller 
sizes.* 

*  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Allen,  we   may   remark,  are   fully   sensible   of 
the  very  great  importance  of    using  only  the  best  materials  in  the  con- 
Btruction  of  Rivets,  particularly  LoWev  "BancI^.    TV^^  ^m^loy  the  severest 
ieats  to  prove  the  quality  of  aU  iron  ua<i*\  \)^  \>atm.    'YV^^Y^%.\.\i€Ycv«,\sv^^^ 
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8.  Scales  and  Balances.  Eminence  in  the  mannfactare  of 
Scales  and  Balances,  we  are  quite  sensible,  presupposes,  in  the 
manufacturer,  rery  considerable  mechanical  skill,  fidelity  in  execu- 
tion, and  taste  and  accuracy  in  workmanship.  It  is  a  branch, 
moreoYer,  in  which  Philadelphia  makers  hold,  and  have  always  held, 
the  leading  position.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Balances 
in  use,  every  one  will  admit,  are  the  product  of  the  establish- 
ments of  F.  Meyer  &  Co.,  and  their  former  parlner  and  present 
successor,  Henry  Teoemner.  Mr.  Troemner  constructed  all  the 
Balances,  Weights,  etc.,  required  for  the.  U.  S.  Mint,  Custom 
Houses,  and  Repositories,  and  several  Scales  for  the  Mexican 
Mint.  Some  of  the  Balances  made  for  the  Assay  Office  in  New 
Tork,  and  for  the  Branch  Mint  of  San  Francisco,  cost  as  much 
as  $1,000,  and  one  made  several  years  ago  cost  $1,250.  Besides 
Balances  like  these,  which  must  turn  with  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  grain,  Mr.  Troemner  constructs  Patent  Balances  that  will  weigh 
twelve  tons.  His  manufactures  comprise  Mint  Balances,  Bankers' 
Scales,  Jewelers',  Druggists',  Grocers',  Confectioners'  Scales,  &c. 
— in  fact,  any  kind  required  for  weighing  purposes.  Nearly  all 
the  Banks  in  this  city.  New  Tork,  and  other  places,  have  his 
Scales  in  use. 

red  hot,  is  hammered  equally  when  it  is  hot  and  cold ;  and  should  the  qual- 
ity of  the  iron  change  from  fibrous  to  a  crystalline  character,  the  iron  is 
regarded  as  worthless,  as  the  force  of  contraction  upon  cooling  would  pull 
off  the  head  of  the  riyet. 

For  Boiler  Bivets  this  firm  employ  four  machines,  which  convert  the  bar 
iron,  purposely  rolled  for  them  (heated  in  coke,  in  order  not  to  impair  its 
quality)  into  Bivets.  These  machines  are  of  their  own  make — and  cut  off 
the  leifgths,  and  shape  and  head  them  at  one  operation.  For  smaller  Bivets 
the  best  charcoal  iron-wire  is  used,  as  the  lengths  and  diameters  must  be 
exceedingly  accurate.  The  machines  are  most  carefully  built  and  managed. 
After  the  Wire  Biyets  are  made  they  are  annealed,  which  allows  them  to  be 
driyen  cold,  or  headed  with  ease.  Their  customers  are  the  principal  machine 
shops  in  the  United  States,  among  them  Messrs.  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.  Messrs. 
8.  y.  Merrick  &  Sons,  Beaney,  Neafie  6c  Co.,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  and  Norris,  Phil- 
adelphia; Messrs.  Harlan  k  HoUingsworth,  of  Wilmington,  kc.,  &c. ;  and 
the  well-known  reputation  of  these  establishments  would  seem  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  their  work.  They  furnish  eyery  kind 
of  riyet,  from  eight  inches  long  by  any  dl&m<iteY,  Vi  XVi^  WEksJJ^KeX.  -mvt^ 
sixes. 
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There  are  two  firms  eDgaged  almost  exclosivelj  in  making  Plat- 
fomi'Scales,  viz.: — Abbott  &  Co.  and  A.  B.  Davis  &  Co.  Mr. 
Thomas  EUicott,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  EUicott  &  Abbott,  of 
which  Abbott  &  Co.  are  snccessors,  is  accredited  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  made  the  first  Platform-Scale  in  the  world.  It  was 
made  in  1825,  for  the  New  York  Coal  Company,  and  continued  in 
use  until  1850,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  factory  of  Abbott  &  Co., 
where  it  now  is.  This  firm  recently  made  a  Track-Scale  that  will 
weigh  one  hundred  tons,  entirely  of  iron,  for  the  Little  Schuylkill 
Railroad.  But  the  largest  Scale  probably  ever  made  in  the  coun- 
try was  made,  not  long  since,  by  A.  B.  Davis  &  Co.  of  this  city, 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Kail-road,  at  Columbia.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  will  weigh  two  hundred  tons. 
Three  others,  constructed  for  the  same  firm  by  the  same  road,  were 
eighty  feet  each  in  length.  For  the  Mine  Hill  Rail-road,  Messrs. 
Davis  &  Co.  constructed  a  Scale  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
long ;  and  for  the  Baltimore  and  Wilmington,  and  Reading  and 
other  Rail-roads,  they  have  made  some  Scales  remarkable  both  for 
size  and  accuracy.  Their  achievements  entitle  them  to  rank 
among  the  leading  Platform-Scale  makers  in  this  country.* 

9.  Edge  Tools  and  Cutlery.  For  the  manufacture  of  Edge 
&nd  Hand  Tools  there  are  two  principal  establishments  in  this  city, 
and  four  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  whose  products  are  sold 
here  exclusively.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  stated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  annual  product  at  $127,000.  The 
Edge  Tools  made  in  this  city  are  of  good  material,  well  finished, 
and  believed  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  made. 

The  branch  in  which  Philadelphia  has  attained  peculiar  distinc- 
tion is  the  manufacture  of  Braces  and  Bitts  and  Carpenters^  Tools, 
In  nearly  every  report  of  articles  exhibited  at  fairs  within  the  last 
few  years,  one  may  find  terms  like  the  following,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Franklin  Institute  Report  for  1856  : — *' Braces  and  Bitts,  Saw 
Pads,  Spoke  Shaves,  and  other  light  tools,  by  Booth  &  Mills, 
Philadelphia,  Excellent  quality,  good  workmanship,  and  reason- 
able in  price, — A  First  Class  Premium,^^ 

*  Mr.  Davis  is  also  an  inventor,  having  just  patented  a  Com  SheUer,  hav- 
ing an  endleas  picker  chain  vror\L\ng  o^%t  ^h  «ii\^^T\^^Y-^^\A.  TVA<&  moLchine 
b&a  been  highly  recommended  aa  "weW  Biida^l^^  tox  VXi^'^^^N.  vA  ^Q.>aJCQ.,  ^\A 
other  oor/i -growing  distrlota. 
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This  firm,  Booth  &  Mills,  are  the  successors  of  T.  E.  Wells 
&  Co.,  who  received  the  prize  medal  at  the  London  World's  Fair ; 
and  the  workmanship  which  was  awarded  that  high  distinction  over 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  was  executed,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
members  of  the  present  firm.  In  185*7,  the  American  Institute 
in  New  York  awarded  them  a  prize  medal ;  and  it  would  seem 
that,  by  the  consent  of  experts  and  good  judges,  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  they  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the 
production  of  these  important  tools.  They  claim  that  the  best  or 
first  quality  of  their  manufactures  is  both  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  imported.  The  mode  of  tempering  adopted  by  them  is  said  to 
be  specially  remarkable  for  its  durability ;  and  the  stocks  of  their 
tools  are  certainly  noteworthy  for  their  elegance.  Their  manufac- 
tures comprise  Braces  and  Cast-steel  Bitts,  Squares,  Bevils,  Spoke- 
shaves,  Turnscrews,  Saw-pads,  Pricker- pads,  Cast-steel  Gimlets, 
&c.  They  are  sole  manufacturers  of  T.  E.  Wells  &  Co.'s  Braces, 
Bitts,  &c.;  also.  Patent  Anti-friction  Braces.  They  employ  about 
twenty  hands. 

Cutlery  is  made  by  several  firms,  and  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 
Gilchrist's  Razors,  Clarenbach  &  Herder's  Shears  and  Scissors,  and 
Richardson's  Table  Cutlery,  are  all  celebrated  makes.  Cutlery  is 
also  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Surgical  Instruments,  to  whom 
we  will  subsequently  refer.  At  Beverly,  N.  J.,  there  was  a  company 
lately  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knives  and  forks,  and  their 
products  were  sold  principally  in  this  city. 

10.  Rifles  and  Pistols  are  made  quite  extensively,  and  in  quali- 
ty equal  to  the  best  in  the  world.  The  barrels  are  either  imported  or 
made  at  Reading,  and  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania — a  con- 
siderable trade  being  done  in  barrels  alone.  One  manufacturer 
claims  that  he  can  make  a  Pistol  for  sixty  dollars,  that  will  hit  a 
horse  at  nine  hundred  yards.  Generals  Henningsen  and  Walker 
provided  themselves  with  a  pair  each,  previous  to  embarking  on 
their  memorable  expedition  to  Nicaragua.  Orders  are  now  being 
executed  for  Rifles  with  solid  gold  and  silver  mountings,  chased 
stocks,  &c.,  the  cost  to  the  purchasers  being  two  hundred  dollars 
each.  During  the  last  year  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.  erected  a  very 
extensive  and  complete  rifle  factory  at  Eairmovm^,,  tox  \Xi^\BWKSiS»Rr 
tare  of  tbeir  celebrated  Rifle  and  PialoV.  ( Yot«^^«efcfs.^>C\w!^^wwb 
27^ 
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Appendix.)  At  the  Arsenal  at  Bridesburg,  under  Uie  raperintend  > 
ence  of  a  Yerj  ingcnioos  and  courteous  gentleman.  Major  Hagner,  a 
g^at  yarietj  of  very  remarkable  and  ingenious  machinery  is  employ* 
ed  in  converting  Musi^ets  into  Rifles,  making  Percussion- caps,  &e. 
]  1.  Wi&E  Work  of  all  kinds,  plain  and  fancy,  particularly 
Wire  Sieves,  Wire  Cloth,  Screens,  dbc.,  is  made  very  extensively 
at  about  a  dozen  establishments.  The  iron  wire  is  principally  ob- 
tained from  Easton,  Pa.,  and  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  woven,  in 
this  city,  into  every  article  into  which  wire  can  be  twisted.  Tbe 
Philadelphia  goods  are  of  a  most  substantial  character,  the  av- 
erage quality  being  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  superior  to  the 
New  England  make,  and  command  readily  a  higher  price.* 

*  Tbe  first  Wire-working  establishment  in  this  country  was  founded  by 
John  Sellers,  in  the  year  1750.  His  two  sons  continued  the  business  at  tbe 
comer  of  St.  James  and  Sixth  streets,  and  were  so  employed  at  the  close  of 
the  Reyoluiion.  The  house  thus  established  is  continued  by  Sbllebs  & 
Brothvbs,  the  great-grandsons  of  the  original  founder,  and  ranks  among 
the  largest  in  the  business  in  this  country.  Their  list  of  manufactures  in- 
cludes Wire- work  for  buildings ;  Fourdrinier  Cloths,  Brass  and  Copper  Wire 
Cloth,  &c.,  for  Paper^makers  ;  heavy  Twilled  Wire- work  for  Spark  Catchers* 
Sieves  of  all  kinds,  Circular  and  Standing  Screens;  in  a  word,  Wire^work, 
Wire  Cloth,  and  Sieves,  of  every  description. 

Watson,  Cox  &  Co.,  are  another  prominent  firm  of  Wire-workers.  Of 
Brass  Wire  Cloth  they  make  all  numbers  from  two  meshes  to  one  hundred 
meshes  to  the  inch  ;  Iron  woven  Wire,  from  one  mesh  to  sixty  meshes  to  the 
lineal  inch ;  or  in  other  words,  Wire  for  Coal  Screens  to  Wire  for  superfine 
Flour.  They  also  make  a  very  strong  Wire  for  cleaning  rice ;  Sieves  and 
Riddles  of  the  best  kind  for  Iron  Founders ;  and  besides,  a  great  variety  of 
Plain  and  Fancy  Work,  Covered  Cylinders  and  Dandy  Rolls  for  Paper- 
makers.  This  firm  is  probably  more  extensively  engaged  in  making  Brau 
Wire-work  than  any  other.  Their  manufactory  occupies  five  rooms,  in 
which  five  Looms  and  ten  operatives  are  constantly  employed. 

Batlis  &  Darbt  are  a  young  firm,  but  composed  of  men  who  have  had 
a  long  experience  in  Wire-working  in  the  old-established  houses  of  this 
city.  Their  standing  among  Paper-makers,  for  Brass  and  Copper  Wire 
Cloth,  is  highly  spoken  of;  also,  their  unusually  heavy  Coal  Sieves  for  Coal 
Dealers.  Their  stock  of  Sieves,  of  Silk,  Hair,  Brass  and  Copper  Wire 
Cloth  is  of  every  mesh  ;  and  their  heavy  Founders'  Sieves  and  Fancy  Wire- 
work  have  been  repeatedly  commended.  They  received  the  Diploma  at  the 
PeoQsjlyania  State  Fair  in  1854,  and  since  then  they  have  applied  Woven 
Wire  to  Plaatering  purposes;  the   ceWm^  ftiii^  ^otdl^  ^t  >Csv^  K^^Akck^  <:il 
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Besides  the  articles  and  branches  of  the  Hardware  mauufactnre 
I  have  thus  specially  alladed  to,  there  is  an  immense  number  of 
articles  made  in  this  city,  and  which  come  within  the  category  of 
Hardware  stock.  Wrought  Nails  are  made  largely ;  and  Cut  Nails 
are  produced  at  the  Quaker  City  Nail  Works,  near  Fairmount,  and 
at  the  Cumberland  Nail  Works,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  The  latter 
Company  has  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  nail-machines  in  oper- 
ation, capable  of  producing  over  125,000  kegs  of  Nails  per  annum. 
The  supplies  of  this  establishment  are  furnished  from  this  city,  and 
the  products  disposed  of  in  it.  Horse  Nails^  chiefly  for  local  con- 
sumption, but  of  superior  quality,  are  made  by  four  or  five  persons. 
Plasterers'  and  Brick  Trowels  are  made  in  several  establishments 
in  this  city,  and  these  goods  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Clock  and  Sash  Weights  employ  one  or  two  foundries. 
The  metal  used  in  this  manufacture  is  of  the  coarsest  kind,  400  tons 
being  about  the  annual  consumption.  The  first  Screw  Auger 
made  in  this  country  was  made  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  the  man- 
ufacture is  now  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  the  originator, 
producing  an  article  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  no  superior. 
Hammers  of  all  kinds,  from  those  used  in  watch-making  to  sledges 
and  trip-hammers,  are  made,  comparing  favorably  in  prices  with 
either  foreign  or  domestic  manufactures,  and  superior  in  quality  and 
finish.  Cast  Iron  Butt  Hinges  are  made ;  and  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute has  pronounced  the  pivot-butts  of  one  firm  equal  in  finish  to 
any  American,  and  the  principle  better.  A  manufactory  of  Strap 
and  Beveal  Hinges,  of  evt  ry  size  and  variety,  has  been  in  operation 
here  for  several  years.  Piano  Forte  Hardware,  including  gimlet- 
pointed  screws,  is  made  very  extensively  by  one  firm,  established 
in  1822,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  business  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  ten  machines  in  operation,  and  make  eighty 
gross  of  Screws  per  day.  Shoemakers^  Tools  are  made  by  five  or 
more  establishments,  who  make  their  tools  of  steel,  thus  securing 
a  large  sale  in  the  Eastern  markets,  where  cast  iron  is  prin- 
cipally employed.     Awl  Blades  are  made  in  every  variety  by  Mr. 

Music  being  a  sample  of  this  production.  Their  list  of  manufactures  in- 
cludes Wire  Railing  for  Cemetery  lots,  Piazzas,  Trellis-work  for  Tines,  of 
beAutjful  pattetDB ;  also,  Wire  Furniture  and  Iroii '&«^«Xa«Aa. 
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Partrid^,  who  is  the  son  of  the  largest  mannfactarer  of  these 
articles  in  England.  He  was  himself  formerly  a  mannfactarer 
in  Birmingham,  and  has  recently  sent  to  England  for  workmen. 
To  this  branch  belongs  a  great  yarietj  of  similar  articles,  besides 
binders^  saddlers',  printers'  and  shoemakers'  sewing  and  trenching 
awls,  mattress,  sail  and  collar  needles,  lasting  and  other  tacks, 
&c.,  which  are  made  by  him.  Coffee  Mills  of  high  reputation 
are  made  by  Selsor,  Cook  &  Co.,  and  Ridgway  &  Bofe,  in  Oer- 
mantown ;  and  also  Shutter  Bolts,  &c.  A  Botary  Knife  Cleaner 
or  Polisher  h  made  at  one  establishment,  and  by  means  of  it^  the 
labor  that  formerly  required  hoars  may  be  performed  in  a  few 
minntes.  Of  small  tools  the  variety  is  infinite.  Jewellers'  Tools, 
Rollers,  &c.,  of  the  most  delicate  description  ;  Oyster  and  Bntch- 
ers'  Knives,  and  Garden  Tools  in  great  variety,  are  made  by  seve- 
ral persons;  and  Patent  Carry- Combs,  of  iron  and  brass,  open 
back  and  covered ;  Patent  Bake  Pans  and  Meat  Maols,  all  of  im- 
proved styles,  are  largely  made  by  one  mannfactarer.  Of  Beach's 
Curry-Combs  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  they  are  greatly 
saperior  in  durability  and  neatness  of  finish  to  most  of  the  im- 
ported, they  can  be  furnished  at  considerably  less  cost.  Steel 
Stamps,  Brands,  and  Punches,  Stone-cutters'  Tools  and  Mill 
Picks,  Curriers'  and  Tanners'  Knives  and  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Sad- 
dlers' Tools,  Binders'  Tools,  Coopers'  Tools  of  excellent  quality, 
Ice  Tools,  and  Umbrella-makers'  Tools  and  Furniture,  each  em- 
ploy one  or  more,  and  some  of  them  several  establishments.  Skales 
are  made  of  improved  construction,  being  fastened  to  the  foot  by 
springs,  without  straps ;  and  it  is  said  a  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized for  their  more  extended  manufacture.  Sad  Irons  are  a 
leading  article  at  a  factory  in  West  Philadelphia ;  and  Hoes  are 
made  at  several  establishments,  and  particularly  at  Prince's  ex- 
tensive Hoe  factory,  on  the  Pennepack. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  term  Hardware,  it  will  be  perceived,  from  what  we 
have  stated,  that  there  are  numerous  establishments,  and  the  aggre- 
gate production  is  very  considerable  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  no  very  large  factories.  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of 
General  Hardware  is  that  of  E.  HaxAiOqi^^^,  ow  Ninth  and  Jeffer- 
son streets.   He  employs  about  sfcvetvt^ -^n  q.\\«av^^  \  \cv'^>\\iXswi\.\i.\^'5»^^A 
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per  catalogae,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  articles,  in- 
cluding Malleable  and  fine  Gray  Iron  Castings.  His  works  consist 
of  a  main  building,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  with  two  wings,  one 
forty  by  one  hundred,  and  the  other  fifty-six  by  one  hundred,  filled 
with  all  requisite  machinery,  driven  by  an  engine  of  twenty-horse 
power.  His  manufactures  are  carefully  made,  and  his  Saddlery 
Hardware,  in  particular,  is  noted  for  its  excellence. 

The  manufacture  of  Hardware  is  a  branch  deserving  the  attention 
of  capitalists ;  for,  with  an  abundance  of  skilled  workmen,  cheap 
raw  materials,  and  a  good  market,  a  few  large  establishments  could 
hardly  fail  to  prove  remunerative. 

Iron  is  converted  in  Philadelphia  into  a  variety  of  forms  be- 
sides those  enumerated ;  and  if  we  were  to  venture  into  the  de- 
partments of  the  Miscellaneous  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
our  article  would  be  indefinitely  extended.  In  the  city  of  Frank- 
lin, Lightning  Rods  are,  of  course,  a  prominent  article  of  manu- 
facture ;  and  one  maker,  Mr.  Thomas  Armitage,  states,  with  a 
laudable  pride,  **  I  have  put  up  sixty  thousand  Rods,  and  have 
shipped  a  great  number  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  have  never  heard  of  the  loss  of  a 
single  life,  or  the  destruction  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  property,  by 
lightning,  in  any  building  to  which  one  of  my  Rods  has  been 
attached.  I  have  received  information  of  three  to  five  thousand 
instances  in  which  Rods  that  I  have  put  up  have  been  struck  by 
lightning,  in  all  of  which  it  has  been  carried  safely  to  the  earth, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  person  or  property."  With  such 
a  record  of  facts  in  their  favor,  he  may  well  have  confidence  in 
the  superiority  of  his  Rods. 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  **  Iron  and  its  Man- 
ufactures ;"  and  do  so  by  giving  the  following  statistical  aggre- 
gates, as  recently  compiled  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  as  aforestated.  Our  own  investigation,  as  far  as  it 
extended,  gives  a  greater  product  for  certain  items,  particu* 
larly  Saws,  Shovels,  Guns,  &c. ;  but  the  general  aggregate,  we 
believe,  is  approximately  accurate. 
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V«&  Total 

employed.  prodnctioa. 

Forges  and  Rolling  Mills,        .        ^        .        .        .  710  $1,801,150 

FGondries  of  Stoves,  Hollow  Ware,  Ak>.     -        -       .  2,440  2,500,000 

Loeomotives  and  Steam  Engines,  with  Foundries,    -  8,008  8,428,000 

Machinist  and  Foondry  estahlishments,            -        -  1,417  1,912,000 

Platform  Scales  and  Foundry  work  not  before  included,  98  95,000 

Wrought  Iron  Bolts  and  Nuts,         ...        -  421  411,000 

Malleable  Iron,  Ac, 356  830,000 

Safes,  Ac, 90  120,000 

RaU-road  Gars,  Ac, 220  300,000 

Manufactures  of  Steel,  mainly 

Saws,             310  345,000 

Coach  and  Car  Springs,          -        -        -        -  170  238,000 

Steel  Hay  Forks, 80  78,000 

Shovels,  Ac 195  897,000 

Edge  Tools  and  Hammers,    ....  125  127,000 

Cutlery,  Skates,  and  Instruments,          -        -  150  150,000 

Rifles  and  Guns,              120  120,000 

Other  classes, 500  500,000 

Total, -      10,410  $12,852,150 

If  to  these  totals  we  add  the  share  of  Iron  making  and  Koll- 
ing,  within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  which  truly  belong  to  its  busi- 
ness— ^being  established  by  its  capital,  and  obtaining  snpplies  as 
well  as  finding  its  market  here — we  are  sure  that  two  thousand 
workmen,  and  a  production  of  $2,500,000,  would  be  within 
bounds  for  that  share.  Ten  thousand  workmen,  finding  homes 
constantly  within  the  city,  are  engaged  in  the  commercial  manu- 
facture and  working  of  Iron,  and  two  thousand  of  the  same  class 
alternate  between  the  city  and  the  country  in  its  vicinity.  The 
finished  work  made  in  the  city,  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  has  a 
commercial  value  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  share  be- 
longing to  the  city,  though  located  a  few  miles  from  it,  of  three 
millions  more. 

XXII. 

Jewelry,  Silver-ware,  &c. 

Precious  Metals  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  means  of 

facilitating   the   transfer  of   property :   And   Abraham  weighed 

♦o  Ephron  the  silver,  "  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,   current 

moDcy  with  the  merchant."     T\ie  «Ldo\>\ioxv  o^  %old  and  silver  for 

personal  adornment  was  subseqvieivt  lo  \\a  \i^^  ^"^  TSic>\^^^ ,  \i.\A  ^-^^^s. 
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to  this  day  the  idea  of  Yalae,  in  the  popular  mind,  is  associated 
with  these  metals  principally  in  the  form  of  coin.  It  will,  therefore, 
seem  surprising  to  many,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
in  the  world  has  been  carefully  estimated  to  be  two  thousand  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  which  is  at  least  one-fourth  more  than  all  the  coin 
in  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  precious  metals,  of  the  value 
of  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  are  annually  converted  into 
plate  or  worked  up  into  ornamental  forms. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  the  chief  seat  in  America  for  the 
conversion  of  the  precious  metals  into  coin.  The  United  States 
Mint  was  established  in  this  city,  in  1*793,  and  up  to  the  close  of 
the  year  1856,  the  entire  coinage  amounted  to  $391,730,571.86. 

At  the  present  time,  Philadelphia  is  also  one  of  the  principal 
points  for  the  manufacture  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  works 
have  been  produced  in  both  these  metals  that  would  do  no  discredit 
to  the  master  goldsmiths  of  Europe.  Mr.  Wallis,  in  the  Report 
on  the  Industry  of  the  United  States,  thus  testifies : — 

"  The  manufacture  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  is  more  or  less  carried 
on  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities,  especially  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  the  last-named  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
settled  trade,  there  being  some  twelve  or  fourteen  establishments  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are  employed,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  which  are  of  a  varied,  but  for  the  most  part  of  a  useful,  as 
well  as  an  ornamental  character.  Table  services,  and  all  the  articles 
of  utility  comprised  in  suites  of  plate  for  domestic  use,  form  the  staple 
articles  ;  and  these  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

"  The  workmanship  is  usually  sound ;  but  it  often  happens  that,  on 
close  examination,  a  deficiency  in  that  nicety  of  finish,  especially  in 
the  chasing,  which  characterizes  the  best  English  work,  is  observable. 
Still  it  is  rarely  found  that  the  equally,  or  perhaps  more  objectionable 
practice  of  over-chasing,  to  the  destruction  of  the  artistic  eflfect  of  the 
details,  is  committed.  Tlie  fault  is  evidently  that  of  timidity  in  hand* 
ling ;  but  there  is  a  wisdom  in  leaving  off  at  the  right  time,  which  the 
elaborate  chasings  of  English  works  rarely  display. 

"  In  most  of  the  manufactories  a  few  European  workmen  are  to  be 
found ;  but  the  Americans  engaged  in  this  department  of  industry  are 
usually  of  a  superior  class,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  they  get  into 
the  system  of  those  amongst  whom  they  are  thrown  as  mere  learners. 
fn  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  industry,  iViciT  uuiv^a  Xi^Vok^  XJci^^wi^^^'^ 
prepared  by  education^  they  seem  to  seize  u\>on  atv(V  xsvaaX^t  ^N^tTi  n^^ 
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difficult  points  in  manipnlation  and  constraction,  as  it  were  by  mere 
instinct." 

Many  of  the  magnificent  Serrices  of  Gold  Plate,  Silrer  Trompets, 
Horas,  &c.,  which,  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  presented  by  citizens  to  those  whom  they 
delighted  to  honor,  were  executed  at  workshops  in  Philadelphia. 
Bat,  besides  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry  is 
largely  and  saccessfallj  carried  on,  particularly  the  finer  and  more 
costly  kinds,  as  Diamond  and  Pearl  Jewelry.  The  taste  displayed 
in  setting  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  in  Cahieo,  Enameled,  and 
Filagree  work,  and  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  solid  gold  work, 
would  astonish  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  work  of  this 
description  executed  in  New  England. 

The  London  Commissioners  refer,  in  particular,  to  the  jewelry 
made  by  Messrs.  Bailey  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  highly  commend 
their  original  designs  and  workmanship. 

There  are  fifteen  lapidaries  in  the  city,  constantly  occupied  la 
cutting  and  preparing  the  various  stones — Kubies,  Sapphires, 
Agates,  Emeralds — besides  the  large  quantities  that  are  imported 
from  abroad.  The  value  of  the  gold  jewelry  annually  made  in 
Philadelphia,  including  gold  chains,  amounts  to  $1,275,000. 

The  articles  embraced  within  the  term  Jewelry  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  we  can  only  allude  to  those  which  may  be  considered 
special  branches,  particularly  Gold  Chains  and  Pencil  and  Pen 
Cases. 

Gold  Chains  ore  made  by  at  least  fonr  houses — Dreeb  &  Seabs, 
Stacy  B.  Obdyke,  E.  C.  Bonsall,  and  Newlin,  Bishop  &  Co.  The 
first-named  firm  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  chains  of  the  finest  quality  and  workmanship.  During 
the  past  few  years  they  have  extended  the  range  of  their  manufac- 
tures, and  now  produce  chains  of  every  merchantable  degree  of 
fineness.  The  present  firm  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  house  of 
Dreer  &  Hayes,  favorably  known  to  th^  trade  since  1833.  Their 
manufactory,  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  best  arranged  in  the  country,  lofty,  well-lighted  and  ventila- 
ted, and  supplied  with  the  most  scientific  tools  and  machinery, 
driven  bj  steam  power  :  they  have  a  capital  invested  in  the  business 
of  $150,000,  employ  one  hundred  a^d  VYJ^w\^-^N^\vwev^'&A^  nrVwsi 
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they  pay  annually  $70,000,  and  produce  chains  of  the  valae  of 
$200,000  annaally. 

Messrs.  Dreer  &  Sears  carry  on,  in  addition,  an  extensive  basi« 
ness  in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals,  and  sell  bullion 
annnally  to  the  amount  of  $300,000. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pencil  and  Pen  Cases  are  made  largely  in 
Philadelphia,  but,  as  we  are  informed,  only  by  one  firm — Messrs. 
George  W.  Simons  &  Brother,  Sansom  Street  Hall.  This  firm 
claim  to  have  been  first  to  use  steam  advantageously  in  this 
branch ;  and  their  present  machinery,  which  is  new,  costing  up- 
ward of  $25,000,  is  of  the  first  class,  and  embodies  all  the  latest 
improvements.  Messrs.  Simons  &  Brother  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  entire  stock  of  tools  in  the  great  fire  which  consumed 
the  Artisan  Buildings  in  Ranstead  Place,  on  April  1st,  1856,  not 
a  single  appliance  of  manufacture  remaining  available ;  but  in  six 
weeks  from  that  time,  as  we  are  informed — with  a  steam  engine, 
much  heavy  shafting,  and  other  machinery,  and  all  the  peculiar 
tools  of  the  art  to  be  constructed  anew — their  factory  was  again 
in  good  running  order  in  its  present  location  ;  and  ever  since  they 
have  been  occupied  in  perfecting  and  simplifying  its  details,  till 
now  it  is  confessedly  a  model  in  its  appointments.  In  addition 
to  Gold  and  Silver  Pencils  and  Pen  Cases,  Messrs.  Simons  & 
Brother  manufacture  Gold,  Silver,  and  Steel-top  Thimbles,  Fin- 
ger Shields,  Tooth  and  Ear  Picks,  Watch  Keys,  Gold  Pens,  Cane 
Heads,  Bracelets,  Breastpins,  Ear  Rings,  Finger  Rings,  Sleeve 
Buttons,  Studs,  Guard  Slides,  Charms,  Seals,  Badges,  etc.  In 
the  manufacture  of  Thimbles  they  have  effected  many  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  application  of  steam ;  and  it  is  said  that 
as  many  Gold  Thimbles  are  now  sold  annually  as  there  were  Silver 
ones  a  few  years  since,  while  the  consumption  of  the  latter  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio.     They  employ  sixty  hands. 

Next  to  Gold  Plate  and  Jewelry,  the  largest  consumption  of 
this  precious  metal  is  in — 

Watch  Cases  and  Dials.  This  branch  of  manufactures  has 
rapidly  augmented  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  years,  and 
now  consumes  a  large  amount  of  Gold.  English  and  Swiss  Silver 
Watches  are  almost  invariably  imported  complete  and  te&d^  Cox 
sale,  but  Chid  Watches  are  nsnally  cased  \\eT^.  '^N'^\^\si^«arwR> 
S8 
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of  this  city,  was  the  first  Americao  mannfactarer  of  Watch  Gases, 
having  established  the  business  previons  to  1812 ;  and  Philadelphia 
continaes  to  be  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  manafactare.  In 
pnritj  of  Gold,  in  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  in  elaborate- 
ness and  beantj  of  ornamentation,  it  maj  safely  be  said,  the 
cases  made  in  Philadelphia  are  not  surpassed  bj  any. 

The  price  of  Cases  chiefly  depends  on  the  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  Gold  ;  but  in  some  instances  much  labor  is  expended  upon 
them.  The  engraying  alone  costs  from  $5  to  $60.  A  Case  of 
common  Gold  can  be  sold  at  $20,  or  less ;  while  others,  like  the 
magic  cases,  are  worth  from  $T5  to  $125 — the  labor  expended 
upon  them  costing  more  than  half  that  sum.  The  business  re- 
quires a  large  capital,  as  the  material  and  labor  must  be  paid  for 
in  cash,  while  the  cases  are  usually  sold  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

There  are  at  present  sixteen  Watch-Case  manufacturers  in  the 
city,  who  have  a  capital  invested  of  $3T5,000,  employ  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  men,  and  make  Cases  annually  of  the  value  of 
$942,000.* 

*  A  reference  to  two  or  three  of  the  principAl  establishments  in  this 
branch  may  not  be  inappropriate  : — 

E.  Traot  &  Co.,  Qoldsmiths'  Hall,  Library  street,  are  one  of  the  most 
prominent  firms  makiog  both  Gold  and  Silver  Cases,  and  possess  facilities 
for  completing  every  part  of  all  styles  in  their  own  factory.  They  are  also 
Kefiners  and  Assayers,  and  prepare  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  they  nse  by  dis- 
solving them,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  sure  process  to  obtain  them 
entirely  pure.  They  usually  employ  about  fifty  workmen ;  and  for  qnalitj 
of  gold,  as  well  as  beauty  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  their  Cases  are 
second  to  none.  They  make  a  very  large  number  of  Cases  for  the  American 
Watch  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Tracy  is  one  of  the  three  proprietors—* 
Company  that  has  succeeded  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  a  department 
of  manufactures  that  was  before  untried  in  this  country. 

T.  Esmonds  Harper,  formerly  Harper  and  McLean,  S.  E.  comer  of 
Walnut  and  Dock  streets,  is  another  house  that  may  be  referred  to  with  sat- 
isfaction, as  illustrating  the  prominent  and  excellent  Philadelphia  houses  in 
this  branch-  Mr.  Harper  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  from  Mr.  Wm.  War- 
ner, who,  as  previously  stated,  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  Watch  Cases  in 
this  country.  He  usually  empfoys  about  fifty  hands,  and  manufactures  largely 
for  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  both  of  the  finer  and  most 
eostly  Cases,  as  Magic,  Miniature,  Hunting;  and  of  the  lower-prioed,  as 
Detaohed  Lever  and  CyUnder  Civbcs.  \xi  lE»Ti\gcW\w^  >iX\^  Ci%a».V^'^  ^'c^V*^^* 
Bevcral  of  the  rarest  and  most  \n^en\o\\s\^«LcXuvvvi^  vV^XVvw'^^  v^^x\«kSi\i.^N4\v- 
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In  the  manufactnre  of  Gold  Leaf,  there  are  now  nine  firms,  who 
employ  one  huDdred  and  twenty-five  hands,  and  prodace  an  annual 
value  of  1175,000.  The  malleability  of  Gold  is  such  that  it  may  be 
beaten  into  leaves  one  two-hundred-and-eighty-thousaudth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  in  other  words,  a  pile  of  280,000  leaves  will 
measure  but  one  inch  in  thickness.  Gold  Leaf  is  made  into  books 
containing  500  Leaves,  the  leaves  being  3f  inches  square ;  so  that 
each  book  contains  Jive  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five 
square  inches  of  Gold  Leaf,  sufficient  to  carpet  a  small  bed-room, 
and  yet  the  weight  of  Gold  is  less  than  four  pennyweights.  In  the 
process  of  hammering  or  beating,  membrances  of  parchment,  vellum, 
and  gold  beaters'  skin  (a  peculiar  substance  prepared  from  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox)  are  interposed 
between  the  hammer  and  the  Gold. 

The  largest  Gold-beating  establishment  in  the  city,  and,  we 
believe,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  Hastings  & 
Co.,  on  Fifth  street.  They  employ  forty-five  hands,  and  have 
facilities  for  beating  out  200  packages,  or  4,000  books  per  week. 
The  quality  of  leaf  produced  is  very  superior. 

Of  Gold  Foil  the  annual  production  in  Philadelphia  is  $150,000. 
The  principal  firm  in  this  branch — which  has  become  to  some 
extent  a  distinct  business — is  Charles  Abbey  &  Sons,  the  oldest 
established  and  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Gold  Foil  for 
dentists'  use  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Charles  Abbey,  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  is  a  veteran  in  the  business,  having  been  un- 
interruptedly engaged  in  manufacturing  Gold  Leaf  and  Gold 
Poil — for  the  last  twenty-three  years.  Gold  Foil  only — since  1816. 
His  three  sons,  who  with  him  now  compose  the  firm,  are  also 
skillful  and  practical  manufacturers,  rendering  the  partners  a  host 

structed.    They  are  the  inyention  of  a  monk  in  Switzerland,  but  introdaced 
into  this  country  some  years  ago,  and  now  made  exclosiyely  in  this  city. 

Another  very  extensive  house  is  that  of  Jacot  &  Bbother,  109  S.  Second 
street,  who  supply  with  Cases  some  of  the  largest  Watch  Importers  and 
Jobbers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  They  commenced  business 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  turn  out  about  six  thousand  Cases  per  annum. 
To  obtain  a  sufScient  number  of  skilled  workmen  Mr.  J.  frequently  visits 
Switzerland,  and  brings  back  a  number  of  workmen  and  their  families, 
advancing  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  their  '^ouxn^^,  \A\i^  y^Vq.^\^^  ^"^ 
of  their  subaequent  earnings. 
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withio  themselyes.  Mr.  Abbej's  connection  with  the  manafac* 
tare  of  Gk>ld  Foil  maj  be  said  to  cover  the  entire  period  of  its 
080  for  pnrposes  of  dentistry.  When  he  commenced,  dentistry  I 
was  scarcely  known  as  a  distinct  profession.  This  firm  prepare 
all  the  Gold  they  use,  not  purchasing  from  refiners,  as  is  cos- 
tomary ;  and  that  they  make  a  most  snperior  article  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  "  Charles  Abbey  &  Sons'  Foil"  is  qnoted  in  the 
trade's  circulars  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  manafac- 
turer.  They  supply  all  the  prominent  dentists  Mn  the  United 
States,  and  receive  orders  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, and  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Gold  Spectacle  Frames  are  a  leading  article  of  manufacture 
with  a  number  of  firms — N.  E.  Morqan,  Butler  &  McCartt, 
McAllister  &  Brother,  W.  Barber,  and  I.  Schnajtmann. 
The  quality  of  those  made  here  can  be  very  highly  commended. 

Gold  Fens  are  an  exclusive  branch  of  manufacture  by  two  or 
three  firms,  and  are  also  made  by  several  others.  Eair  Jewelry 
is  made  by  a  half  dozen,  and  some  of  the  specimens  are  exquisite. 

2.  SILVER  and  plated  WARES. 

The  Silver  Ware  made  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  claimed  and  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  is  at  least  equal,  in  workmanship  and  design, 
to  the  very  best  made  in  this  country ;  while  many  connoisseurs, 
who  have  visited  the  most  celebrated  silversmith  shops  in  the  old 
world,  ascribe  to  none  of  them  precedence  over  those  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  articles  are  generally  made  of  a  fixed  standard,  several 
degrees  purer  than  coin,  and,  consequently,  possess  great  intrinsic 
value,  aside  from  mere  workmanship.*   The  manufacture  of  Spoons 

♦Messrs.  Bailey  &  Co.,  the  leading  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths  of  Phila- 
delphia, claim  the  distiuction  of  having  first  introduced  the  use  of  Silver 
of  the  full  British  standard,  say  from  925-1000  to  930;  the  American  stan- 
dard being  but  900.  They  now  work  no  other,  a  test  being  made  monthly  by 
J.  C.  Booth,  Esq.,  Chief  Assayer  of  the  Mint  One  advantage  of  thus  raising 
th^  standard  is,  that  it  successfully  secures  the  trade  from  importations  of 
Silver  from  England,  for  purchasers  are  assured,  by  a  full  gurantee,  of  re- 
ceiving Silver  as  pure  as  that  stamped  by  the  English  government  This 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  Silver  also  renders  the  manufactured  articles 
more  beautifully  white,  susceptible  of  higher  polish,  and  less  liable  to  oxi- 
Jtt'on  and  consequent  discoloration. 
The  house  of  Bailey  &  Co.  baa  beeix  m  exval^ivt^  o^^fc^  Vw^wVl  i^-a.^^,  ^xA 
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and  Forks,  by  machinery,  is  largely  carried  on,  the  shops  being 
provided  with  "  rolls,"  and  all  other  improved  machinery  that  haa 
as  yet  been  introduced.  A  great  deal  of  Silver-ware  made  in 
Philadelphia  is  retailed  in  New  York  as  Parisian. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  discovery  of  the  process  of 
Electro-plating,  the  wares  produced  in  an  inferior  metal,  but 
covered  over  with  a  film  of  silver,  have  become  quite  popular. 
In  England  the  principal  improvements  effected  in  this  class  of 
goods  are  identified  with  the  names  of  Elkinton,  Mason  &  Co. ; 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  successful  experimenter  was  John 
0.  Mead,  who,  with  his  two  sons,  constitute  the  firm  of  John 
0.  Mead  &  Sons,  leading  Silver-platers  of  Philadelphia.  The 
following  recital  of  facts,  extracted  from  a  memorandum  now  before 
us,  tends  to  establish  the  point. 

"  Previous  to  1836  Mr.  John  0.  Mead  was  executing  all  the  silver- 
plating  and  gilding  by  the  old  process  of  quicksilver  and  acids,  for  the 
N.  P.  Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  which  then,  as  now,  was  employ- 
ed principally  in  making  swords,  cannon,  and  military  equipments  for 
Q-ovemment.  In  1836,  Mr.  N.  P.  Ames  was  tendered  an  appointment 
as  one  of  a  committee  to  visit  England  and  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  would  be  necessary  for  establishing  a 
Government  Manufactory  of  these  articles,  but,  though  declining  the 
honor,  he  followed  the  committee  in  the  next  vessel.  While  in  England 
he  was  invited  to  atteud  certain  lectures  instituted  by  Government,  where 
the  subject  of  depositing  silver  by  electricity  was  discussed,  and  its  feasi- 
bility theoretically  but  not  practically  demonstrated.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  in  1837,  he  brought  with  him  one  of  Smee's  bat- 
its  reputation  at  the  present  time,  throughout  the  Union,  is  unsurpassed  bj 
any  other  similar  establishment.  Though  the  South  has  been  their  princi- 
pal customer,  their  wares  are  well-known  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  everywhere  favorably.  A  Communion  Service,  finished  by  this  firm  to 
order  for  one  of  the  wealthy  churches  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  adjacent  to 
Boston,  attracted  by  its  beauty  a  wide-sprend  attention.  All  the  processes 
— the  designing  and  drawing  of  the  patterns,  the  melting  and  refining  of 
the  metal,  to  the  Iftst  finishing  touch  of  the  graver,  are  cKecuted  upon 
their  own  premises,  and  under  their  personal  inspection.  The  Silver  Ware 
made  in  this  single  establishment  amounts  to  $100,000  annually.  This  firm 
have  just  completed  a  marble  store  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  street,  ad- 
joining Messrs.  L.  J.  Levy  &  Co.*s,  and  nearly  opposite  th^  tkft^  tt^l^\.    ^ 

!b  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  of  tVv^  mtiiv^  %.VVwi^<y«^  Xsa^^vwi^ 

yn  that  thoroughfare,  9R^ 
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teries,  and  snch  investigations  relating  to  the  sabject  as  bad  tben  been 
made,  which,  howeyer,  had  not  resulted  in  the  dlscoyery  of  any  process 
by  which  silver  coald  be  deposited  on  any  bcue  metal,  as  copper,  Grerman 
silver,  &c.  After  about  a  year  of  close  study  by  day  and  night,  Mr.  Mead, 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  submitted,  aided  by  scientific  suggestions 
from  Professor  Silliman,  discovered  that  prussiate  of  potash  was  the 
alkali  that  would  hold  up  silver  and  not  oxidize  base  metals,  and  con- 
sidered the  point  gained.  This  was  in  1839 ;  but  the  dilRcnlty  yet  to 
be  surmounted  was  a  means  of  depositing  any  given  weight  of  silver 
that  might  be  desired.  The  discovery  of  the  cyanide  solution  in  1840 
solved  this  difficulty,  and  enabled  Mr.  Mead  to  deposit  any  required 
amount  of  silver  on  base  metals,  and  subsequently  on  any  metal  direct 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  metal — a  result  which  even  yet 
few  houses  can  or  do  accomplish.  When  Mr.  Mead  had  perfected  his 
experiments,  he  instructed  others  in  the  process,  and  was  the  means  of 
putting  into  successful  operation  a  number  of  concerns  now  flourishing 
in  New  England." 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  electro -plating,  that  all  ornaments, 
however  elaborate,  or  designs  however  complicated,  that  can  be 
produced  in  silver,  are  equally  obtainable  by  this  process.  Messrs. 
Mead  &  Sons  are  now  producing  articles  of  every  kind  and  variety, 
from  the  most  elaborate  Epergne  to  the  plainest  article  of  Tea  or 
Dinner  Service,  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Their  manufactory  is  a 
very  extensive  one,  over  two  hundred  hands  having  been  employed 
in  it  at  a  time ;  and,  in  their  warerooms,  near  the  Girard  Hoose, 
may  be  seen  all  the  latest  and  most  beaatiful  patterns,  rivaling,  in 
style  and  finish,  those  of  solid  silver.  They  make  about  fifty  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  tea-sets,  and  their  plated-ware  exceeds,  in  dura- 
bility and  variety,  as  well  as  in  richness  of  design,  that  of  any  of 
the  New  England  concerns.  Services  of  plate  are  constantly  being 
furnished  by  them  to  private  families,  hotel  proprietors,  steamboat 
and  ship  builders ;  and  wares  of  their  manufacture  have  been  ship- 
ped to  England,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China. 

Meyer  &  Warne,  another  prominent  firm,  have  manufactured, 
for  some  years,  a  new  article  of  Plated-ware,  of  which  the  judges 
at  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition  of  1856,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  It  appears  that  the  manufacturers  have  substituted  a  new  method 
w  making,  by  which  the  expense  ot  cViSiSva^V^  ^\^^^^«»^^^\>iXi,  KNKN\w^^ 
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the  mode  of  manufacture  is  not  fully  known  to  the  judges,  yet  sufficient 
ie  known  to  enable  them  to  say  they  consider  it  a  decided  improvement ; 
because  any  pattern  can  be  exactly  reproduced,  and  at  a  cost  which 
will  enable  the  maker  to  sell  a  handsome  article  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  judges  would,  therefore,  desire  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this 
improvement  in  manufacturing." 

Since  that  period  the  firm  have  perfected  the  process,  and  are 
now  producing  a  metal  that  is  truly  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
whiteness,  and  cheapness,  while  it  has  a  ring  somewhat  resembling 
silver. 

Mr.  Harvey  Fillet  has  long  been  identified  with  the  mann- 
factnre  of  Plated  Wares  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation.  We  notice  that  he  announces  an  article 
which  he  terms  Nickel  Silver. 

Britannia  metal  and  Britannia  metal  goods  are  made  by  four 
firms.  This  metal  is  composed  chiefly  of  tin,  antimony  and  copper, 
which  are  melted  and  mixed,  and  then  cast  into  bars.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  eflfected  in  the  manufacture  of  Britannia- 
ware,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  art  of  spinning  the  hollow 
ware  into  form.  All  the  fine  work  is  now  spun,  but  the  process 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  city. 

The  statistics  of  Works  in  the  Precious  Metals  and  their  imita- 
tions, for  this  city,  are  approximately  as  follows : — 

Persons  employed,  .......       1,760 

Product,  viz, : — Gold  Jewelry,  Pens,  Spectacles,  Ac,     -        -        -        $1,275,000 

"    Watch  Cases, 942,000 

"    Leaf  and  Foil,  825,000 

Silverware, 460,000 

Plated  and  Britannia  Ware,  ....  380,000 

Total, $3,372,000 

This  statement,  it  will  be  apparent,  does  not  include  the  addi- 
tional value  produced  by  assaying  and  refining,  includes  nothing 
for  the  Mint,  which  employs  125  persons,  nothing  for  the  silver- 
plating  of  Door-plates,  Knobs,  Bell-pulls,  Cutlery,  &c.,  but  simply 
the  product  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  Gold  and  Silver. 
The  amount  thus  only  partially  given  far  exceeds  the  annual  prod- 
uct in  Providence,  R.  I.,  which,  it  has  been  heretofore  su^^^o^ed^ 
WB8  the  chief  se&t  of  the  manufactures  o^  Qto^A.  wA  ^^-^^x  v^^**^^ 
Halted  States. 
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XXIII. 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  Oas  Fixtures. 

In  nearly  everj  Exhibition  of  American  Manufactures,  which  has 
been  held  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — we  presume  it  will  be 
conceded  by  every  one — the  most  attractive,  artistic  and  brilliant 
feature  of  the  display  was  the  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Giran- 
doles, &c.,  made  and  deposited  by  Philadelphia  houses.  The 
manufacture  of  these,  as  a  branch  of  American  industry,  is  of 
quite  modern  origin,  and  is  mainly  indebted  to  Philadelphia  en- 
terprise and  skill  for  its  present  development.  Previous  to  1830, 
the  whole  trade  in  Chandeliers  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign  im- 
porters. Now,  the  American  market  is  entirely  supplied  by  home 
manufacturers ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frank  acknowl- 
edgments of  intelligent  foreigners,  and  their  unequivocal  testi- 
monials to  the  excellence  in  design,  workmanship  and  finish,  dis- 
played in  the  products  especially  of  Philadelphia  workshops,  we 
anticipate  a  period,  not  remote,  when  Lamps  and  Chandeliers 
from  this  city  will  compete  successfully  with  those  of  Europe,  in 
European  markets. 

The  pioneer  establishment  in  this  manufacture,  and  the  one 
which,  in  extent,  is  now  confessedly  without  an  equal  in  Europe 
or  America,  is  that  of  Cornelius  &  Baker.  Founded  about  a 
half  century  ago,  it  has  grown  from  a  small  workshop,  employing 
two  or  three  journeymen,  to  be  an  immense  factory,  requiring  as 
its  motive  power  several  hundred  workmen,  and  two  large  steam- 
engines.  The  operations  are  conducted,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
reference  to  the  engraving,  in  two  extensive  buildings  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  are  so  managed  in  order  and 
system  as  to  constitute  but  one  factory.  A  telegraphic  wire,  laid 
principally  on  poles  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  forms  a 
medium  for  instantaneous  communication  between  the  two ;  and 
the  state  of  forwardness  of  any  work  can  be  ascertained  with 
almost  as  much  facility  as  if  it  were  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
building.  The  Cherry  street  factory  is  an  immense  structure, 
five  stories  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  is  en- 
tirely fire-proof.  The  floors  are  of  brick  ;  the  stairs  and  window- 
sasb  of  iron,  and  the  roof  of  aVale  atiA.  \to\i — \iCi\. «.  ^w«A  c^C  xvwla 
nor  a  particle  of  wood  having  been  w^e^  Vcv  \\&  ^wvaXxv^^NXwi. 
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Each  distinct  process  has  its  room  or  department,  and  every  grade 
of  workman,  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  artist  and  chemist, 
is  needed  in  the  various  departments.  In  this  miniature  world, 
too,  almost  every  nationality  on  the  globe  is  represented. 

To  describe  the  processes  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  articles  which  form  the  caption  of  this  chapter,  as  con- 
ducted in  this  establishment,  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  firm  has  provided  for  pres- 
entation a  comprehensive  description  in  twenty-four  pamphlet 
pages,  and  to  that  we  must  refer  the  curious  reader.  Briefly, 
however,  we  may  state,  that  the  successive  processes  in  the  form- 
ation of  an  Ornamental  article  from  Brass  occur  in  the  following 
order :  The  design  is  first  modeled  in  a  mass  of  prepared  wax. 
Each  modeler  in  the  establishment  mentioned  has  a  private  room, 
and  every  facility  given  him  in  the  production  of  his  patterns. 
Immense  sums  have  been  expended  by  this  firm  in  procuring  ap- 
propriate designs ;  and  probably  no  other  house  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses such  a  rare  collection.  When  the  pattern,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  work  of  weeks,  is  finally  completed,  it  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  caster,  who  makes  a  mould  of  it  in  brass,  which  is 
sent  to  the  ''chaser,''  and  finally  finished  and  elaborated  into  the 
dignity  of  a  standard  pattern,  from  which  the  caster  may  multi- 
ply  an  infinity  of  copies.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  Phil- 
adelphia has  for  the  manufacture  of  Ornamental  Brasswork,  that 
the  sand  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  of  so  fine  a  character 
as  to  require  no  sifting  for  use,  and  the  finest  castings  are  easily 
made  without  the  intervention  of  white  metal.  Thus,  the  shrink- 
age and  variation  of  size  between  the  white  metal  pattern  and 
the  brass  casting,  often  found  to  exist  in  castings  made  from  the 
former,  is  avoided,  and  the  register  of  the  two  sides  of  a  branch, 
or  other  portion  of  a  Chandelier  or  Gas  bracket  requiring  to  be 
fitted  together,  is  more  perfect  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
brass  pattern,  too,  takes  a  sharper  and  more  decisive  chasing  than 
white  metal ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  be  done,  after  the  castings 
leave  the  foundry,  is  to  file  ofi"  the  very  small  amount  of  super- 
fluous metal  retained  in  the  casting,  and  fit  the  parts  together. 

The  articles,  after  leaving  the  fiUug  xoom,  \w  n^\i\Osv  ^q>\>N.  w^^ 
hundred  men  are  employed,  are  sent  to  l\\ft  dippiTfvg  twyB\%^'«^^^% 
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by  means  of  acids  and  various  chemical  ordeals,  a  rich  pale  gold 
color  is  imparted  to  the  brass.  Messrs.  Whitworth  and  Wallis 
remark,  that : 

"  In  the  dipping  process,  as  pursaed  in  these  works,  great  modifica- 
tions are  made  in  the  character  and  strength  of  the  acids  used.  It  was 
fonnd  that,  from  the  variation  of  temperatnre  at  Philadelphia,  ranging 
as  it  does,  from  below  zero  in  the  winter,  to  96^  and  98^  in  the  shade  in 
the  summer,  nitric  acid  became  nnmanageable  daring  the  hot  season, 
as  its  fumes  were  given  off  so  rapidly  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
workmen.  The  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  however,  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  point — one,  too,  involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
trade,  except  at  a  frightful  destruction  to  human  health  and  life — has 
obviated  every  difficulty,  adapted  the  acids  to  the  temperature,  and 
the  dipping  department  is  comparatively  free  from  noxious  Himes,  even 
under  the  highest  of  the  above  temperatures.  The  result  is  equally 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  color  of  the  work  when  dipped,  some  novel 
effects  being  produced,  and  a  singular  purity  of  color  obtained.'' 

From  the  dipping  rooms  the  articles  are  removed  to  the  bum" 
vshing  room,  where  a  high  polish  is  given  to  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  work  by  means  of  tools,  (which  consist  either  of  highly 
polished  steel,  or  a  very  hard  material  called  blood-stone)  dipped 
freely  into  a  cup  of  small  beer.  After  the  brass  is  burnished,  it  is 
again  cleansed  by  means  of  acids,  and  finally  washed  in  hot  water, 
the  heat  of  which  soon  causes  the  work  to  dry  ;  it  is  then  thrown 
into  a  trough  containing  bookbinder^s  paper  shavings,  which  com- 
plete the  drying.  The  work  is  then  ready  for  lacquering.  The 
lacquering  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  requires  the  lacquer 
to  be  scientifically  made  and  skillfully  applied  to  ensure  a  rich 
and  lasting  gold  color  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  this  process,  the  bouse  to  which  we  have  referred  has  made 
considerable  improvements.  It  was  found  that  the  lacquers  made 
after  the  English  formula  lost  color  very  quickly,  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  already  noted  ;  and  that  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  when  the  dew-point  of  the  barometer  is 
reached  in  Philadelphia,  the  red-lacquered  work  always  streaked 
in  the  direction  of  the  marks  of  the  spinning  tool  on  the  broad 
surface  of  metal.  After  a  series  of  experiments,  carried  through 
several  months,  this  firm  succeeded  \\\  xxi^Vm^  ^  Vwi.QjvAt  v^Mch  is 
oermanent  under  any  varvaxVow  ol  \.^vck^«t^\>ix\^. 
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As  the  work  is  nsaally  made  in  nnmerons  parts,  the  fitting  of 
these  constitutes  an  important  branch  in  such  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment. One  room  is  occupied  entirely  by  a  number  of  men 
who  are  constantly  employed  in  fitting  together  such  Gas- work  as 
Chandeliers,  Pendants,  Brackets,  &c. ;  another,  Girandoles  and 
Candelabras ;  and  a  third,  the  numerous  class  of  Solar  Lamps 
designed  for  standing  upon  the  table,  or  for  being  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  or  against  the  wall.  From  all  these  apartments  the 
goods  are  taken  to  meet  once  more  in  the  packing- room  preyious 
to  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  their  birthplace,  and  starting  for 
their  port  of  destination,  which  often  is,  Cuba,  South  America, 
the  Can^das,  and  sometimes  China  and  India. 

Besides  the  rooms  in  which  these  leading  processes  are  con- 
ducted, there  are  numerous  others  devoted  to  special  purposes. 
Some  of  the  Ornamental  work  is  painted  in  particolors  to  please 
fanciful  tastes  ;  some  is  bronzed  with  different  shades ;  while  other 
work  is  tastefully  enameled  or  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine 
gold.  Each  of  these  processes  has  its  appropriate  department. 
There  are  also  rooms  devoted  to  glass-cutting,  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing, and  rooms  appropriated  to  the  workers  in  artistic  bronze ; 
while  others  are  occupied  by  those  who  are  employed  at  damask 
work,  in  which  the  chief  agents  are  lacquer  and  acids.  In  the 
prosecution  of  such  an  immense  business,  there  is  necessarily  a 
vast  deal  of  turning  of  metals.  Many  hands  are  constantly  em- 
ployed cutting  screws,  a  branch  in  which  considerable  care  and 
skill  are  requisite.  All  the  screws  of  the  different  classes  that 
are  turned  out  of  this  establishment  are  made  of  one  size.  If  the 
branch  of  a  Chandelier  exported  by  this  house  to  China  should 
find  its  way  to  Russia,  it  would  fit  exactly  into  any  of  the  Chan* 
deliers  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  firm  in, 
no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  the  natural  advantages  of  Philadelphia  for 
this  manufacture ;  in  part  to  the  large  capital  which  the  firm  con- 
trol, enabling  them  to  procure  the  most  perfect  machinery,  as  well 
86  purchase  raw  materials  on  the  most  favorable  terms  ;  but  espe- 
cially would  we  ascribe  it  to  the  constant  attention  paid  by  the 
managing  partners  to  the  scientific  principles  of  Me,tAXVyc5gi« 
Chemistry,  and  Mechanism.     Every  de\A\\  ol  \Xv^  ^%V»J^vdwsi^s«>^^^ 
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carried  out  in  accordance  with  thorough  scientific  principles, 
and  the  result  is — the  products  of  their  manufactory  sustain  an 
enviable  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  All,  or  nearly  all 
the  Capitols  of  the  United  States  are  lighted  by  Chandeliers  man- 
nfactured  at  this  establishment.  The  Chandeliers  and  Brackets 
of  the  Capitol  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  contain,  among  their  embellish- 
ments, statuettes  of  Prudence,  Science,  Commerce,  Liberty,  Amer- 
ica, modeled  and  bronzed  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  The  Chan- 
delier of  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  i^ 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  appropriately  decorated  with  the 
products  of  the  State — corn,  cotton,  tobacco-plants,  &c.  The  Gas 
fixtures  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  at  Philadelphia,  were  also  made 
here.  The  Chandelier  hanging  in  the  Auditorium  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  having  two  hundred  and  forty  burners. 

The  firm  has  just  completed  the  lighting  apparatus  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  and  is  now  executing 
a  similar  apparatus  for  the  Senate  Chamber.  There  will  be  2,500 
burners,  but  so  arranged  that  all  can  be  lighted  instantaneously. 

Messrs.  Archer,  Warner,  Miskey  &  Co.,  are  another  firm  in 
Philadelphia  engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  Lamps, 
Chandeliers,  and  Gas  Fixtures.  The  English  Commissioners  be- 
fore quoted  state  :  "  The  remarks  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
produced  by  the  last-named  firm,  especially  Gas  Fittings,  and  the 
perfect  division  of  labor,  which  is  not  so  general  a  feature  in 
American  as  European  manufactories,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
both  establishments ;  and  thongh  that  of  Messrs.  Archer,  War- 
ner, Miskey  &  Co.  is  not  so  extensive,  its  operations  are  carried  on 
in  a  systematic  and  efficient  manner,  the  results  being  shown  in 
the  articles  produced,  which  are  excellent  of  their  class."  (For  a 
description  of  this  establishment,  see  Appendix.) 

Besides  the  establishments  referred  to,  there  are  numerous  others 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Gas  Burners,  and  Brass,  Composi- 
tion, Carriage,  and  Locomotive  Lamps.  Lamp  Shades  are  made 
by  Y.  Qnarre  and  others ;  and  the  entire  business  done  in  Chan- 
deliers, Gaseliers,  and  Lamps,  we  estimate  at  $1,300,000,  employ- 
ing  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  hands. 
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XXIV. 

Leather  and  its  Manufactures. 

The  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  Leather,  particularly  Sole 
Leather  and  heavy  Upper  Leather,  has  long  been  a  leading  pursuit 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Tanneries,  which  reveal  themselves  here  and 
there  in  ravines  along  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  the  State,  some 
traveler  has  remarked,  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  old-fashioned 
water-propelled  grist  mills,  or  the  country  taverns.  In  1840  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  Tanneries  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  $4,255,055, 
by  which,  at  that  date,  5,226  operatives  were  employed.  The 
abundance  of  Oak,  particularly  the  White  Oak  and  Chestnut  Oak, 
has  facilitated  and  rendered  profitable  the  business  of  tanning ; 
and  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  oak  bark,  probably  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  explain  the  immense  production  of  Leather 
which  finds  its  principal  depot  in  Philadelphia.  Quercitron  Bark, 
which  is  simply  a  product  of  the  ordinary  Black  Oak,  is  now  largely 
exported  to  Europe,  where  it  commands  high  prices. 

The  two  principal  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  it 
is  perhaps  needless  to  remark,  are  denominated  Tanning  and 
Currying,  The  latter  is  mainly  a  mechanical  process,  and  the  former 
a  chemical  one,  though  requiring  more  or  less  manipulation  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  chemical  action.  In  Philadelphia  the  principal 
branch  carried  on  is  Currying ;  much  of  the  leather  tanned  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  being  brought  to  the  city  in  its  rough  state, 
and  requiring  the  art  of  the  currier  to  smooth  and  adapt  it,  in 
pliability  and  softness,  to  its  various  uses.  The  firms  engaged  in 
currying  Leather  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  number  at  least 
thirty-five,  some  very  extensive,  while  there  are  but  ten  tanneries, 
four  of  these  being  employed  in  making  Sole  Leather  exclusively, 
two  in  Calf  Skins,  one  in  Belting  Leather,  while  the  others  make 
both  Sole,  and  Calf,  and  Sheep  to  some  extent. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  our  space  permit,  to  note  and  trace 
the  effects  of  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  made  by 
mechanical  means  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather.  The  steam 
engine  has  been  generally  introduced  into  the  factories  of  leather- 
dressers  and  tanners,  and  is  now  used  for  grinding  bark^  fot  %<^<\.- 
eiiwg  foreign  hides,  and  in  giving  moliou  \.o  m«Av^  \Siw2t\\^fts»  Vvt. 
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washing,  glazing,  and  finishing  Leather.  Important  results  have 
also  arisen  from  the  invention  of  ingenious  machinery  for  splitting 
hides  and  skins.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  long -sharp  knife, 
kept  in  rapid  motion  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge 
of  a  smooth  bar  of  iron,  over  which  the  skin  is  drawn  by  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  By  another  machine,  the  skin  is  pressed  between  the 
revolving  rollers,  and  presented,  as  it  emerges,  to  the  edge  of  a 
long  straight  knife,  nicely  adjusted  between  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  skin,  and  kept  in  motion  backward  and  forward,  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  splitting.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  improvements  in  this  connection  are  what  has  been  termed 
"time-shortening  inventions.^  The  feat  has  actually  been  per- 
formed of  butchering  a  kid,  dressing  the  meat,  and  tanning  the 
hide,  all  in  the  self-same  single  hour ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
and  unequivocally  demonstrated  that  good  Leather  can  be  made 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
bringing  the  skins  into  rapidly  repeated  contact  with  the  tanning 
liqnor  by  means  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  catches  them  up 
and  dashes  thera  down  alternately. 

The  distinction  which  Philadelphia  is  justly  entitled  to  claim  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  is  in  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  leather.  Calf  SHns  are  made  of  a  most  superior  quality,  un- 
equaled  elsewhere,  it  is  believed,  in  this  country,  and  not  excelled 
by  the  celebrated  French.  One  of  our  manufacturers,  it  will  be 
remembered,  entered  into  competition  with  the  French  and  all 
others,  at  the  World's  Exhibition  at  London,  in  1851,  and  carried 
off  the  Prize  Medal.  All  parts  of  the  West,  as  well  as  less  remote 
States,  are  chiefly  supplied  with  this  leather  from  this  city. 

Deer  Skins  are  very  largely  manufactured  into  Leather,  which  is 
used  for  Gloves,  Suspenders,  Drawers,  &c.  About  60,000  deer 
skins  are  annually  converted  into  leather  in  Philadelphia  alone. 
The  hair  is  considered  to  be  the  best  material  for  stuffing  saddles. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Skins  are  tanned  in  all  the  various  modes ;  in 
bark,  in  alum  or  salt  for  white  leather,*  and  are  also  largely  ap- 

*  Alum  or  White  Leather  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  used  for 
Saddlers'  facings,  lining  Shoes ;  for  Masons'  aprons,  for  coyering  necks  of 
bottles  and  spreading  plasters,  and  tot  N&tiovi^  oXXi^x  \wr^Q^^^,    Th.o  skin 
is  softened  in  lime-water,  was\\ed  ae\eva\  Wmea  \\\  \j\jlx^ 'wtvXr.t,  wi\  ^KVw 
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propriated  for  Parchment  and  Chamois  Leather.  Two  of  the 
manafactarers  have  hydraulic  presses  for  expressing  the  grease  from 
the  skins,  thos  facilitating  the  operation  of  dyeing  in  brillianc 
colors,  which  cannot  well  be  done  while  any  grease  remains  in  the 
pores  of  the  skins.  The  raw  material  is  principally  furnished 
from  the  flocks  of  our  own  country,  though  Sheep  skins  are  im- 
ported to  some  extent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

But  the  branch  of  the  Leather  manufacture  in  which  Philadel- 
phia may  fairly  claim  a  decided  pre-eminence  is  that  of  Morocco. 
At  least  one  and  a  half  millione  (1,500,000)  of  Goat  skins  are 
annually  converted  into  leather  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the  excellence 
of  quality  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  quantity.  The  Goat 
skins  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  East  Indies,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  amount  imported  into  the  United  States  are  brought 
to  Philadelphia.  The  East  Indian  skins  are  small  and  have  short 
liair,  and  are  peculiarly  suited  for  ladies'  and  children's  shoes. 
The  Goat  skins  from  Tampico  are  highly  esteemed,  being  large 
and  heavy;  while  those  from  Cura9oa,  though  smaller,  are  very 
superior,  and  used  chiefly  for  making  kid  for  gloves  and  gaiter 
uppers.  Those  from  the  East  Indies  comprise  perhaps  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  importation. 

The  skins  are  principally  imported  into  Boston,  brought  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  made  into  Morocco,  and  many  of  them  again 
returned  to  Boston  to  be  converted  into  shoes.  Boston  and  New 
York  are  both  largely  supplied  with  Morocco  from  Philadelphia, 
and  also  the  principal  cities  in  the  West,  from  Pittsburg  to  St. 
Louis.  The  climate  and  peculiarities  of  water  in  Philadelphia 
seem  admirably  adapted  for  this  manufacture ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  highest  skill,  attracted  hither  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture, contribute  to  produce  results  that  are  apparently  not  attain- 
able anywhere  else  in  this  country. 

There  are  now  twenty- five  Morocco  manufactories  in  Philadel- 
phia, located  principally  on  Margaretta,  Willow,  and  St.  John 
Streets,  employing  six  hundred  and  thirty  males  and  seventy-five 
females,  who  produced  last  year  125,000  dozen  of  Morocco  and 

ward  in  fermeoted  bran  liquor.     Yolks  of  eggs,  flour,  alum,  and  salt,  are 
used.     In  France  and  England  6,000,000  eggs  ave  ua^Oi  «AiIVM«^^^  Vsx  \:t«\k^^- 
Jng  Lemtber  for  Olores, 
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Kid  skins,  averaging  $9  25  per  dozen,  which  would  amonnt  to 
$1,156,250.  Seyeral  of  the  firms  have  very  complete  establish- 
ments for  making  Fancy  Leather  for  Shoemakers,  Hatters,  Book 
binders,  Goachmakers,  Saddlers,  &c. 

The  entire  product  of  Leather  in  1857  we  state  as  follows : — 

Sole  Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Upper  Leather,  Skirting,  Ac,  Tanned  and 

Curried, ^l,175,tM)0 

Moroeco  and  other  manufactares  of  Goat  Skins,  125,000  dos.  a  $9.25,     1,158,250 
Sheep  Skins,  ......    50,000  du.  a  $6,  S00,000 

Deer  Skins,  White  Leather,  Parchment,  Vellum,  Ac.,     ...  185,000 

Total, $2,700,250 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Leather  are  considered  under 
their  appropriate  captions,  viz.: — ^Boots  and  Shoes,  Saddles, 
Harness  and  Trunks,  &c.  The  miscellaneous  manufactures  con- 
sist principally  of  Gloves  and  Clothing,  Belting,  Hose,  &c.  The 
Gloves  and  Buckskin  goods  made  in  Philadelphia  have  a  deserved 
and  wide-spread  reputation.  Their  qualities  and  merits  are  famil- 
iar to  all  dealers.  The  interests  of  this  branch  were  for  a  time 
depressed  and  injured  by  the  large  quantities  of  inferior  articles 
thrown  upon  the  market,  through  auction  houses,  by  the  Qloversville 
manufacturers;  but,  by  adhering  to  the  principle  of  making  only 
articles  of  the  first  quality,  which  in  this  class  of  goods  are  alone 
of  any  value  to  the  consumer,  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers  have 
maintained  their  reputation  and  increased  their  business.  The 
annual  production  of  Buckskin  Gloves,  Mittens,  Drawers,  Suspend- 
ers, Ac,  in  Philadelphia,  including  Kid  Gloves,  which  are  made  of 
excellent  quality,  will  exceed  $150,000.  The  product  of  Belting, 
Leather  Hose,  &c.,  may  be  reckoned  at  $115,000,  and  consequent- 
ly, the  entire  product  of  Leather,  Buckskin  Gloves,  Ac,  will  be 
stated  approximately  at  $3,091,250. 

XXV. 

Marble,  Stone,  Slate,  Soapstone,  &o. 

Marble,  as  a  building  material,  is  used  more  extensively  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  American  city ;  and  the  prepara- 
tioD  of  it  for  this  purpose  alone  would  coustitute  a  prominent,  and 
perhaps  a  flourishing  pursuit.     Ou^  e«jws»^  \Xi^\.  \iaA  ^w>Nx^\sJsfc^ 
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more  thau  any  other  to  bring  this  material  into  such  extensive 
use  in  Philadelphia,  aside 'from  its  beaaty,  is  its  cheapness  and 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it,  there  being  several  very  old  and  excel- 
lent quarries  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
Hiiner  Quarry,  which  is  nearest  to  the  city,  has  produced  some 
very  fine  White  Marble ;  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  depth  of 
the  quarry,  reaching  in  some  places  to  two  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
the  working  is  very  expensive.  Contiguous  to  this  is  the  Lentz 
Quarry,  which  produces  a  marble  not  very  desirable  on  account 
of  the  dark-blue  spots.  The  Fritz  Quarry,  recently  purchased  by 
the  "  Pennsylvania  Land  and  Marble  Company,"  is  an  old  quarry, 
and  has  produced  a  very  fine  white  and  blue  variegated  Marble, 
known  as  the  '^  Pennsylvania  Clouded,"  formerly  much  used  for 
mantels  and  chimney-pieces  in  old  Pennsylvania  houses  of  the 
better  kind.  The  Dager  Quarry,  in  the  same  vicinity,  produces 
a  similar  Marble,  but  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  beauty.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  are  the  Henderson  Quarries,  extensive, 
deep,  and  expensive  to  work,  but  which  produce  very  good  quali- 
ties of  White  and  Blue  Marble,  found  in  alternate  layers  in  the 
same  quarry,  the  bed  of  blue  being  first,  and  the  white  underneath 
it.  Numerous  important  buildings  in  the  city  exhibit  specimens 
of  Marble  from  these  quarries;  as,  for  instance,  the  Mint,  Ex- 
change, and  steps  and  ashlar  of  the  Girard  College ;  and,  among 
the  new  buildings,  Henry  Korn's  store  in  Third  above  Market.* 
A  Black  Marble,  formerly  much  used  for  hearths,  wall- plates,  and 
shelves  of  mantels,  when  Bla^k  and  Gold  was  the  fashion,  is  also 
found  in  these  quarries  in  boulders  or  detached  masses,  but  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Irish  Black.  One  mile  distant  from  these 
is  the  Brooks'  Quarry,  from  which  the  Blue  Marble  composing 
the  front  of  Levick,  Raisin  &  Co.'s  store,  on  Market  street^  was 
obtained. 

*  When  the  bailding  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Uniyersitj  of  PennsjlTania  was  torn  down,  a  comer-stone  of  Henderson's 
Blue  Marble,  two  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  by  one  foot  eleven  inches, 
was  discovered,  with  the  following  inscription  cut  on  the  face : 

'*  Thit  Corner  Slone  of  the  house  to  accommodate  the  Prksidint  or  thb  Unitbd 
States,  was  laid  May  10th,  1782,  when  Penntylvania  voa  Ka^xl'^  ouVo^ 

Thomas  Mifflin  then  QovcmoT  ot  Wi^^\»X^?"* 
29* 
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The  prodoeto  of  tbe  PeDnsyWaoia  qoames,  however,  constitate 
bat  a  small  proportion  of  the  Marble  consomed  by  the  Marble- 
worken  in  Philadelphia.  Large  importations  of  different  varie- 
ties of  Marble,  but  principallj  veined  Italian,  are  annually  made 
from  Leghorn,  and  sold  on  arrival  at  public  auction,  at  prices 
varying  from  $2  to  $4  per  cubic  foot.  One  establishment,  that 
of  Mr.  John  Baibd,  consumes  annually  over  15,000  cubic  feet  of 
Italian  Marble.  Tbe  quarries  of  J.  K.  and  M.  Fbxedlbt,  at 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  supply  a  good  quality  of  ordinary 
building  Marble,  which  is  extensively  used  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
the  Yermont  quarries,  particularly  those  at  Rutland,  from  which 
the  finest  varieties  of  American  Marble  are  obtained ;  and  those 
at  Manchester,  owned  by  Fbeedlet,  MacDonald  &  Co.,  supply 
this  market  with  large  quantities  sawed  to  sizes  for  gravestone 
and  other  purposes,  and  from  hence  reshipped  to  the  South  and 
West  It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  for  quarry  operators  in 
New  England  to  consign  a  cargo  of  Marble  to  this  city  on  a 
venture ;  and  as  ventures  do  not  always  arrive  exactly  at  the  time 
of  demand,  the  jobbers  and  dealers  in  Philadelphia  can  freqaently 
purchase  on  terms  so  favorable,  that  they  can  in  turn  supply  cus- 
tomers in  the  South  and  West  with  Marble  in  slabs  cheaper  than 
either  could  purchase  it  in  block  at  the  quarries.  The  wholesale 
dealers  in  this  city,  however,  are  generally  owners  of  quarries — 
Mr.  S.  F.  Prince  is  the  only  jobber  who  has  no  interest  in  any 
quarry. 

The  trade  in  Marble,  as  an  important  pursuit,  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin  ;  bat  probably  in  no  other  has  the  adoption  of 
improved  facilities  been  more  rapid  and  general.  Less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  all  Marble  was  sawed  by  the  friction  of  a 
saw  without  teeth,  aided  by  sharp  sand,  pushed  backward  and 
forward  by  manual  force.  Now,  Marble  is  sawed,  rubbed,  and 
polished  by  steam  power ;  and  a  block  of  Italian  Marble  has  been 
converted  into  four  hundred  superficial  feet  of  slabs  in  twelve 
hours.  Holes  of  any  required  size  are  now  drilled  by  machinery, 
and  perfect  joints  are  made  by  the  aid  of  lap-wheels.  The 
rapidity  with  which  a  rough  block  of  Marble  can  be  converted 
into  highly-hnished  products,  is  otvly  kss  vv&toul&hiu^  than  the  time- 
ahortening  tanning  process  retored  \,o\w\X\^  \^T^Qi^^\w^ \j.\?C\^^ 
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There  are  now  six  steam  mins  in  Philadelphia  for  sawing  and 
preparing  Marble ;  and  some  of  them  are  the  most  extensive,  eom- 
plete,  and  best-arranged  mills  of  the  kind  in  the  entire  Union. 
The  proprietors  of  these  mills  are  Edwin  G&eble,  John  BAias^ 
Lewis  Thobipson  &  Co.,  S.  F.  Jaoobt  &  Co.,  J.  &  E.  B.  Sohkli^ 
and  Eli  Hess. 

Greble's  Works  are  located  on  Chestnut  above  Seventeenth 
street,  and  consist  of  a  foar-story  brick  mill  88  by  40  feet,  with 
a  two-story  addition  in  the  form  of  an  L,  26  by  115  feet,  of  which 
the  lower  part  is  occupied  for  offices  and  as  the  stonecntters'  de- 
partment ;  and  the  entire  second  story,  a  large  and  handsome 
room,  is  appropriated  as  a  mant«l  wareroom,  in  which  may  at  all 
times  be  seen  abont  one  hnndred  different  patterns  of  mantels. 
In  connection  with  the  Marble-Works  on  Chestnut  street,  he  has 
in  another  location  a  very  extensive  yard  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  Brown  Stone  building-work.  Some  of  the  most  elegant 
fronts  Philadelphia  can  boast  were  executed  in  his  establishment. 
In  the  two  concerns,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  are  usu- 
ally employed. 

Mr.  Edwin  Greble  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  and  conse- 
quently  best  known  Marble-workers  in  Philadelphia.  He  com- 
menced the  business  in  1829,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  the  Marble  trade, 
prosecuting  a  constantly-increasing  business.  He  was  among  the 
first  in  Philadelphia  to  use  Italian  Marble  in  monumental  work ; 
and,  since  the  discovery  of  very  excellent  varieties  of  American 
Marble,  and  its  durability  has  been  well  established,  he  has  been 
among  the  most  zealous  in  recommending  that  to  favorable  con- 
sideration for  like  purposes. 

Mr.  Greble's  Works  were  formerly  locat-ed  on  Willow  street, 
above '  Broad,  where  he  owned  the  second  mill  fof  sawing  Marble 
by  steam-power  built  in  Philadelphia. 

Baibd's  Mabble  Wobks  are  so  well  known  throughout  the 
Union,  that  a  detailed  description  would  be  superfluous.  The 
enterprising  proprietor  has  provided  first-rate  equipments  for 
working  Marble,  and  then  has  shown  a  master's  hand  in  advising 
the  public  of  the  important  fact.  It  was  t\iQ  ^ot^AXk^  wsA  ^^^^ss^^.^^ 
of  the  Author  to  refer  to  these  Works  some  V.^o  'j^^x^  ^i^^  vsi'^^ 
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brief  extract  from  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  most  suffice  for  a 
present  description : 

'*  In  the  workshops  a  large  force  of  skillfal  workmen  may  be  seen  en- 
gaged in  executing  various  designs,  and  converting  rough  blocks  or 
pieces  of  marble  into  various  beautiful  forms  by  the  mallet  and  chisel, 
which  machinery,  with  all  its  triumphs,  has  not  as  yet  superseded.  Id 
designing  and  carving  Mantels,  Monuments,  and  elaborate  works  of 
Art,  Mr.  Baird  has  been  unusually  successful,  through  the  agency  of 
accomplished  workmen  ;  and  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
the  Phidian  art,  of  which  this  country  can  boast,  are  the  products  of 
his  workshops.  It  has  been  his  practice  not  only  to  secure  the  best 
native  and  foreign  artists  in  carving  and  designing,  and  to  stimulate 
their  ambition  by  rewards  and  liberal  remuneration,  but  to  encourage 
the  study  and  practice  of  both  these  arts  by  establishing  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  his  apprentices.  The  fruits  of  his  enterprise  in  this  respect 
may  be  seen  in  his  Mantel  warerooms,  and  in  the  Monuments  and 
Tombs  which  adorn  our  Cemeteries.  His  warerooms  contain  upward 
of  130  different  patterns  of  Marble  Mantels,  made  from  all  varieties 
of  marble,  common  and  rare,  from  the  clouded  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Carrara  statuary,  and  ranging  in  price  from  $10  each  to  $1,000  and 
upwaid  per  pair.  The  designs  in  most  instances  are  original,  and  the 
carving  on  the  most  costly  renders  them  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
chef-d'anivres  of  the  art.  The  flowers  and  fruits  appear  to  want  nothing 
but  color  to  start  into  life,  and  the  heads  and  scrolls  are  worthy  speci- 
mens of  the  sculptor's  skill.  In  Monumental  Art,  the  triumphs  of  the 
proprietor  of  those  "Works  are  written  on  the  Cemeteries  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Mausoleums  of  the  South,  and  the  resting-places  of  the  dead 
throughout  the  Union.  Whether  it  be  a  people's  testimonial  of  gratitude 
to  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  battling  with  the  pestilence,  or  a 
contribution  from  patriotic  mechanics  to  the  pile  erecting  in  honor  of 
Washington,  or  the  more  numerous  and  diversified  mementos  of  affec- 
tion to  departed  relatives  or  friends,  the  same  wealth  of  resources,  the 
same  masterly  execution,  are  visible  in  all.  In  the  workshop  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  branch  maj  at  all  times  be  seen  a  greater  variety  of 
finished  Monumental  and  Tomb  work  of  Italian  and  American  Marble 
than  in  any  other  establishment  that  we  know  of  in  this  country." 

Lewis  Thompson  &  Co.'s  Works  are  employed  principally, 

and  we  believe  exclusively,  for  sawing  Marble  into  furniture  tops. 

These  works  in  their  entirety  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 

Philadelphia.     We  shall  therefore  reserve  a  description  for  the 

Appendix. 
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The  Marble^ Works  of  S:  F.  Jaoobt  &  Co.,  J.  &  E.  B.  Schell, 
and  Eli  Hess,  are  all  provided  with  good  facilities,  and  tnrn  oat 
large  quantities  of  sawed  Marble,  which  are  sold  to  the  Soatb 
and  West  in  slab  or  converted  into  finished  prodacts.  The  trade 
with  the  South  and  West  is  rapidly  extending,  as  the  facilities 
of  Philadelphia  for  supplying  Marble  become  more  widely  known. 
The  demand  also  for  new  forms  of  Marble- work,  as  Tiles,  Mosaics, 
etc.,  is  likewise  increasing. 

But  the  marked  characteristic  of  this  trade  in  Philadelphia^  en- 
titling it  to  a  high  rank  and  position  as  a  pursuit,  is  not  in  the 
Mills,  well-equipped  as  they  are,  but  in  the  artistic  ability  and 
taste  which  have  been  displayed  in  designing  and  executing  orna- 
mental and  monumental  Marble-work.  Long  before  the  Marble- 
workers  in  New  Tork  and  other  cities  were  seemingly  aware  that 
uniformity  in  design  was  not  a  merit,  those  of  this  city  employed 
special  designers ;  and  the  genius  of  at  least  one,  who  for  twelve 
years  was  solely  occupied  in  making  monumental  designs  for  one 
firm,  has  afforded  copyists  abundant  and  profitable  occupation. 
The  sums  expended  by  Struthers,  or  Baird,  or  Greble  for  origi- 
nal designs,  probably  exceed  the  expenditure,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, of  the  whole  trade  in  other  cities.  Of  the  execvJUon^  too, 
in  Monumental  work,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  exagger- 
ated terms.  The  sculptors  of  Philadelphia  might,  with  confidence 
in  a  verdict  favorable  to  themselves,  submit  the  question  to  any 
jury,  even  of  intelligent  competent  foreigners,  who  would  take 
the  time  necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  whether  the  work- 
manship ordinarily  displayed  by  them  in  carved  Marble-work  (ex- 
cept in  statues,  in  which  they  have  had  but  little  experience)  is 
not  superior  to  that  ordinarily  executed  in  Italy,  the  home  of 
Sculpture.*  Oertain  it  is,  that  the  tombs  imported  from  abroad, 
though  perhaps  the  most  costly,  are  not  the  most  noteworthy  and 
finely-chiseled  Art-objects  in  our  Cemeteries.  Nearly  all  the  Sar- 
cophagi in  which  repose  the  ashes  of  the  greatest  of  American 
heroes,  jurists,  and  others,  were  executed  by  Philadelphia  sculp- 

*ETen  in  Statnes  no  very  great  inferiority  can  be  admitted.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hakoravb   has  recently  executed  two   Statues — one  of  Moses  Delivering 
the  Law,  and  another  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  Wial,  ^^  vt^  VJ^^^  ^"^  \«»a. 
fuYorable  oompariaon  with  the  best  works  of  the^ni^  «x»isa\AW^W«\l* 
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tors ;  for  instance,  the  Sarcophagus  of  *  Washington,  of  Ghief-Jns* 
tice  Marshall,  of  Chief-Justice  Tilghman  and  Boshrod  Washing* 
ton,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  others.  At  this  moment 
the  chisels  are  busy  in  shaping  Sarcophagi  that  will,  if  possible, 
invest  with  increased  interest  the  burying-places  of  Henbt  Olat 
and  John  M.  Clayton.*  Bnt  the  theme  is  susceptible  of  un- 
limited elaboration. 
There  are  now  about  sixty  marble  yards  in  Philadelphia,  employ- 

*  Both  of  these  works,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  are  being  executed  of 
American  Marble,  and  by  Mr.  William  Struthebs,  who  is  well-known  as 
one  of  the  most  sacoessfal  and  eminent  of  the  workers  in  Marble  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  suooessor  and  representatiTO  of  the  house  of  John  Struth- 
srs,  and  J.  Stbdthebb  &  Son,  established  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  The 
Marble  work  of  nearly  all  the  elegant  and  costly  public  buildings  for  which 
Philadelphia  is  distinguished  was  executed  by  this  firm — the  U.  S.  Bank,  now 
Custom  House,  U.  S.  Nayal  Asylum,  U.  S.  Mint,  Chestnut-street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia  and  Western  Banks,  Philadelphia  Exchange,  Mechanics'  Bank, 
Philadelphia  Saiing  Fund;  Girard  Buildings,  Chestnut  aboTC  Eleyenth; 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Bailey  &  Co.'s  new  Marble  store,  and  many 
others.  Their  skill  in  this  branch,  howeyer,  has  not  been  monopolized  by 
Philadelphia,  but  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  Marble  buildings  of  the  United 
States :  the  State  Capitols  of  North  Carolina  and  Ohio ;  the  Commercial 
Bank,  Natchez,  Miss.;  the  United  States  (Branch)  Bank  at  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
Mr.  Struthers  is  also  largely  engaged  in  executing  building  work  in  Sand- 
stone ;  and  we  believe  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  stone  of  this  descrip- 
tion, now  so  popular,  from  the  Albert  and  Pictou  Quarries,  British  Proy- 
inces.  Many  of  the  elegant  stores  and  mansions  which  enhance  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  city,  as  for  instance,  Morris  L.  Hallowell*s,  J.  Stone 
&  Sons,  L.  J.  Leyy  &  Co.'s  stores;  Pennsylvania  Bail-road  Company's 
building  on  Third  street  and  Willing*8  Alley ;  John  Grigg*s  mansion,  in 
Walnut  street ;  Wm.  Welsh's  mansion,  in  Spruce  street ;  J.  Hare  Powell's 
mansion,  in  Walnut,  &c.  But  the  branch  of  his  general  and  extensive  bu- 
siness which  entitles  Mr.  Struthers  to  special  distinction,  because  excellence 
in  it  is  more  rare,  is  Marble  Monumental  work.  To  enumerate  all  the  im- 
portant Monuments  which  have  been  executed  in  the  yard  of  J.  Stbuthibi 
&  Son,  would  require  far  more  space  than  our  limits  can  afford.  Art- 
objects,  of  the  highest  charncter  in  point  of  taste  and  workmanship,  have 
been  sent  by  this  firm  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  but  to  En- 
gland, the  West  Indies,  China,  and  Syria. 

As  an  exception  to  the  characteristic  American  rule  of  frequent  change, 
we  mafBtAte  that  the  spot,  360  Market  at., now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Struth- 
Brs,  as  a  Marble  Yard,  has  been  used  as  s\ici\i 'amtil^vwi^x^^^  ^\\\^<fe  \V^'^> 
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ingy  on  an  arerage,  eight  hnndred  and  forty  hands,  and  exeentiTTg 
work  to  the  amount  of  $860,000  annnallj.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
amonnt  is  done  by  four  firms. 

Two  or  three  of  the  marble- workers  are  also  extensively  engaged 
in  executing  Bnilding  work  in  Sand-stone  ;  and  the  statistics  of 
the  entire  business,  including  workers  in  Brown-stone,  Granite, 
Flag-stones,  &a,  would  amonnt,  on  an  arerage,  to  1,150  hands, 
and  a  product  of  $1,160,000.'*' 

3.    SLATE,    SOAP-STONE,   ETC. 

In  our  introductory  remarks  we  adverted  to  the  Slate  Qaarries, 
in  Lehigh  County,  and  stated  that  the  very  best  qualities  of 
Slate  are  obtained  in  Pennsylvania.  In  other  places,  the  pre- 
paration of  Slate  for  Roofing  purposes  constitutes  the  principal 
item  of  its  manufactures,  but  in  Philadelphia,  School  Slates  are 
also  made  extensively.     A  new  method  of  framing  School  Slates 

*  Nearly  all  varieties  of  Stone  used  in  this  country,  for  building  mate- 
rialf  have  their  representatives  in  bnildings  erected  in  Philadelphia.  The 
following  are  of 

Stone,  from  the  Albert  Quarries^  British  Frovineee, — Cowperthwaiie's  Bnild- 
ing, Chestnut  St.,  aboTe  6th ;  Howell  &  Brothers,  S.  W.  comer  Chestnut  and 
6th ;  Pennsylvania  Rail-road  Company's,  8d  and  Willing's  Alley ;  J.  Stone 
&  Sons',  Chestnut,  aboTe  8th ;  Western  Saving  Fund,  Walnut  and  10th ; 
Morris  L.  Halloweirs,  Market,  below  4th  j  Gans,  Leberman  ft  Co.,  8d,  aboye 
Market ;  Geo.  W.  Ball's  mansion.  Chestnut  street ;  R.  W.  D.  Tmltt's,  Chest- 
nut St. ;  W.  J.  Duane's,  Locust  st. ;  Thos.  Beaver's,  Logan  Square. 

Stone,  from  the  Pictou  Quarry. — Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.'s,  mansion  on  18th, 
and  houses  on  Locust  St.;  Simes'  Building,  12th  and  Chestnut;  William 
Welsh's  mansion,  Spruce,  below  12th;  Thomas  Thompson's,  Spring  Garden, 
below  12th;  Womrath's  stores,  Arch  st,  above  4th. 

CowMtticut  Stonej  Middlesex  Quarry j  Portland,  Conn. — Schuylkill  Naviga- 
tion Company's  bnilding,  Walnut,  above  4th;  L.  J.  Levy  &  Co.'s,  new  store, 
Chestnut,  above  8th;  two  large  Warehouses,  north  side  Chestnut,  below  8d; 
Farnham,  Kirkham  &  Co.s',  Chestnut,  below  8d;  John  Grigg's  mansion. 
Walnut  street,  opposite  Rlttenhouse  Square ;  J.  Hare  Powell's,  Walnut,  op- 
site  Rittenhouse  Square ;  Peabody's  and  others,  on  Walnut,  opposite  Ritten- 
house  Square ;  Farquhar  Building,  Walnut,  below  8d ;    and  many  others. 

Miscellaneous  Stone. — IngersoU's  house,  Walnut  street,  Paterson  Quarrie8^ 
N.  J.;  Athennum,  from  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  SacVi^oiSL^  «\.qx^^  K.x^  %v..> 
Cbw  Btone;  Dr.  Jajne'g  stores,  Ac,  Quincy  QmmlQ. 
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wms  iDTented  a  few  jemre  ago,  by  Mr.  Edwih  Touro,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  into  favor.  The  Slate  is  nearly  OTal,  and  is  framed  with 
a  single  strip  of  hard  wood,  fastened  together  by  a  secret  metal 
clasp,  not  seen  from  the  outside,  constituting  the  strongest  fisisten- 
ing  known.  About  3,000  cases  of  these  Slates,  aTera^ng  ten 
dozen  each,  are  made  annually,  of  the  ralue  of  $8*7,000,  at  the 
factory  in  Philadelphia;  but  when  introduced  into  the  Pnblie 
Schools,  as  they  probably  will  be,  the  product  will  be  much  in- 
creased. Slate  has  also  been  conrerted  into  BUliard  Tables^  for 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  material. 

Enameled  SUUe  Mantels  are  now  made  by  Arnold  &  Wilson, 
manufacturers  of  Hot-air  Furnaces,  Parlor  Grates,  Ae.,  who  have 
recently  erected  ovens  for  baking  on  the  enamel.  The  advantages 
of  these  are  a  high  degree  of  beauty,  combined  with  strength  and 
cheapness. 

Of  Soap-stone  the  manufactures  are  quite  limited,  though  the 
material  obtained  at  a  quarry  now  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  about  two  miles  above  Manayunk,  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. This  quarry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country ;  was  opened 
before  the  Revolution  ;  but  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
present  enterprising  owner — Samuel  F.  Puinge — its  value  was 
scarcely  appreciated.  Its  products  now  amount  to  about  6,000 
tons  annually,  and  are  disposed  of  principally  to  Iron  manufactu- 
rers along  the  Schuylkill,  in  Trenton,  &c. ;  and  five  hundred  tons 
were  shipped  last  year  to  Pittsburg,  and  small  quantities  on  order 
to  England. 

This  stone,  hitherto  little  used  for  economic  purposes,  is  adapted 
for  many ;  particularly  for  fire-stone,  kitchen  sinks,  wash-tubs,  bath- 
tabs,  and  especially  for  baths,  and  sizing  rollers  used  in  cotton  mills. 
For  the  last  purpose  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  affect- 
ed by  the  acids  ordinarily  used  in  sizing,  and  of  not  warping,  con- 
tracting,  or  expanding  by  changes  of  temperature  and  moisture. 

Both  Slate  and  Steatite,  or  Soap-stone,  have  not  attained  their 
maximum  of  appreciation,  and  offer  excellent  opportunities  fur 
the  onterprisiDg  to  establish  new  manufactures. 
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XXVI. 

Oils. 

The  following  revised  Report  gives  a  brief  bnt  comprehensivci 
description  of  the  Oil  mannfactare  in  Philadelphia : 

Sir  : — The  mannfactare  of  Oils  in  Philadelphia  comprises  Linseed^ 
Lard  and  Tallow,  Bed,  and  Bosin  Oils — Linseed  constituting  much 
the  largest  business. 

In  the  mannfactare  of  Linseed  Oil  there  are  five  mills  employed, 
generally  possessing  very  improved  machinery,  and  two  of  them  make 
each  1,200  gallons  of  Oil  and  ten  tons  of  Oil  Cake  per  day.  The 
material  used  for  making  this  Oil  is  flaxseed,  or  linseed,  imported  from 
Calcutta,  that  being  the  only  point  from  which  the  best  article  can  be 
obtained.  The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  this  Oil  is  as  follows : 
The  hard  seeds  are  passed  first  between  cast-iron  rollers,  in  order  to 
crack  the  shells.  The  rollers  are  sometimes  of  different  sizes,  so  that 
different  velocities  may  be  given  to  their  surfaces ;  this  enables  them  to 
draw  the  seeds  in,  and  to  perform  their  work  more  quickly.  Above 
the  rollers  is  a  hopper  containing  the  seed,  from  which  the  rollers  are 
fed.  In  some  places  the  rollers  are  not  used,  but  the  seed  is  at  once 
subjected  to  two  vertical  mill-stones,  or  runners,  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zontal bed.  "When  the  seed  is  sufficiently  bruised  by  either  or  both 
of  these  means,  it  is  placed  upon  heated  tables,  and  then  into  wool  bags, 
and  afterward  either  in  what  is  called  a  hydraulic  press,  or  toedge  press, 
and  pressed  until  the  seeds  come  out  of  the  bags  in  the  form  of  flat 
cakes.  The  Oil  thus  obtained  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  kept  dis- 
tinct from  that  obtained  by  the  after  processes. 

The  residue,  which  is  known  as  Oil  Cake,  is  largely  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  highly  valued  as  food  for  cattle,  this  compensating 
partially  for  the  importation  of  the  raw  material.  Its  value,  however, 
in  this  country  as  food  for  stock,  has  not  been  fully  appreciated,  but  is 
growing  more  into  favor  of  late  years. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  establishments  making  Linseed  Oil,  the 
manufacturers  of  Zinc  Paints,  Colors,  White  Lead,  etc.,  frequently 
make  sufficient  Oil  to  supply  their  own  necessities. 

There  are  eight  concerns  in  the  manufacture  of  Lard,  Tallow,  arid 
Red  Oils,  of  which  the  annual  product  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as 
that  of  Linseed  Oil.  The  Lard  or  Tallow  is  placed  into  bags,  and  then 
under  a  press  heated  to  a  temperature  from  forty  to  sixty  degrees, 
remaining  as  long  as  the  Oil  will  drip  from  it ;  thus  the  Oil  is  pressed 
out,  the  extract  being  known  as  Lard  and  1«XVo^  ^^^^  wA  "OcvSk^w^.- 
ance  as  SUarin.     The  Stearin  is  then  BnbmvWed  \.o  «k  «fc^wA  \it^^'«»* 
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bwf  v^-«u  OMAer  a  pcwnM  JBtcui  prpss.  which  is  also  heated  by 
ct^AHL  and  ibe  extrv^  ^  tt*nMd  Bed  OkL  largely  osed  in  the  manofao- 

Tallow  and  laid  a:^  vof  tW  ooIt  materials  used  in  the  production  of 
Bed  Oil:s^  best  Palm  Oil  »  lannrir  Maplojed,  which  is  obtained  from 
GuioeuL  Afrlc;iL  :a  a  5;ace  loick  like  lard  somewhat,  undergoing  pre« 
<Is«f!y  ih*  £4une  pnrcess  as  ihe  fcnner. 

An  0:1  U  also  m:fc«£e  fn>ai  notsia.  or  gum  of  the  pine-tree,  and  known 
a^  B^in  OiL  Ths  ^oi  c>>cita:'v6  sereial  ingredients  which,  when  sub- 
mined  to  the  prvvess  of  dl$iLl£a::on.  are  separated  and  are  each  useful, 
but  anr  of  enux^^  dLfen^nt  natut^Sw  being  Oil,  Acid,  Naphtha,  Pitchi 
and  Tar.  The  Oil  Is^  by  t^ogs  manipulations  known  to  the  mana- 
f^ctuntrs.  fcvnrerted  iato  I.ubrloaiinsr.  Tanners',  and  Painters*  Oil.  The 
Naphtha,  after  bein^  prvperly  refiotHi.  will  burn  with  a  clear,  brilliant 
light,  nearly  equal  to  cas.  but  much  cheaper,  and  well  adapted  to  be 
Us<Hi  where  gas  has  UvH  v^ec  been  intrv^luoed.  There  are  four  establish- 
ments within  the  ciiy  proper,  who  have  facilities  for  manufacturing 
from  the  i«siu  of  commervv.  about  two  thousand  gallons  per  day. 
Another  estabtishment  erected  at  "Chester,**  about  eighteen  miles 
south  of  this  city,  is  of  much  larger  capacity  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  frtmi  which  some  twelve  bundn^  gallons  could  be  pro- 
duced daily.  Those  Oils  range  iu  price  from  twenty  to  fifty  cents  per 
galK^n.    The  caj^iul  invos?od  ;s  ever  $150,000. 

The  bleaching  and  pre:s>ing  of  S^H^rm  and  Whale  Oils  is  another 
considerable  item  connected  niih  the  Oil  business  of  Philadelphia. 
One  of  the  firms,  of  which  there  are  four,  is  successor  to  the  parties 
who  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  process  of  the  chemi- 
cal bleaching  of  Oils  iu  this  country. 

The  refining  of  those  Oils  from  the  crude  state  greatly  improves 
their  burning  and  lubricatin<;  qualities,  giving  to  them  a  white,  clear 
appearance,  by  taking  out  that  residue  known  as  foots'  and  spermaceti 

Oils  pressed  and  bleached  in  the  coldest  months  of  winter,  or  by 
means  of  a  freezing  teinj»erature  by  ice,  are  the  only  Oils  used  in  cold 
weather  that  remain  alwavs  entirelv  fluid. 

The  manufacture  of  Bail-road  and  Cart  Greases,  made  of  Bosin  and 
other  Oils,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  Greases, 
which  are  now  extensively  used  for  the  oiling  of  machinery,  yehich's, 
etc.,  have  grown  much  into  favor  of  late.  They  are  considered  much 
more  economical  than  Oils,  and,  as  a  lubricator,  vastly  superior. 

There  are  but  two  establishments  in  this  business,  B.  S.  Hubbako 
k  Son  and  Taws  k  Beers,  the  former  of  which  is  the  largest  in  ths 
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United  States.    They  both  produce  daily  about  3,200  lbs.,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  eight  cents  per  pound.  0.  W.  Kibbir. 
The  followiog  is  a  summary  of  the  aggregate  production : 


Sstftblbhinentt. 

Capital. 

Handa. 

Annaal  Prodootloa 

lanseed  Oil    and    > 
Oil  Cake,               i 

li 

$150,000 

125 

5  $687,500 
;     276,730 

Lard  and  Tallow, 

8 

200,000 

60 

600,000 

Kosin  Oil, 

6 

ldO,000 

15 

187,000 

Sperm  and  Whale,  ) 

bleaching  and  re-  > 

4 

200,000 

90 

800,000 

fining,                   ) 

B.  B.  &  Cart  Greases, 

2 

40,000 

15 

80,000 

Totol, 

24 

$1,040,000 

345 

$2,181,230 

XXVII. 

Paper  Hangings. 

Decorative  Paper-Hangiags  came  into  use  about  200  years  ago, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Chinese.  The  man- 
ufacture of  them  in  this  country,  however,  only  dates  about  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  Philadelphia  claims  the  credit  of  having  first  estab- 
lished it.  The  progress  made,  however,  in  design  and  elaboration  of 
workmanship,  has  been  so  rapid,  that  now  the  importation  of  foreign 
Papers  is  an  unimportant  item — said  to  be  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  consumed,  and  confined  to  French  goods 
of  the  first  quality.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  Philadelphia  has 
supplied  all  the  principal  American  markets,  including  New  York 
and  Boston,  with  the  best  American  made  Papers ;  and  though 
since  the  establishment  of  the  business  in  this  city,  a  large  number  of 
factories  have  been  started  at  various  points  in  New  England  and 
in  New  York,  she  continues  to  produce  a  large  share  of  the  supe- 
rior qualities — generally  quite  equal  to  the  best  French  manufacture. 
The  cheap  and  low  grades,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  produc- 
tion in  other  places,  our  manufacturers  do  not  make  to  any  extent. 
The  medium  qualities  and  the  finest  Velvet,  Velvet  and  Gold,  and 
Satin-surfaced  Papers  are  made,  but  none  of  the  **  one  cent  per 
square  yard  "  goods.  The  printing  usually  is  what  is  termed 
Block  Prirding,  though  some  first-class  machines  are  in  use  in  the 
principal  establishments. 

The  processes  of  manufacturing  Paper  Hangings  are  briefly  as 
follows : — The  paper  comes  from  the  mill  \\i  tol\a  ^Jj^wsX.  "VJ^^^. 
yards  long,  and  from  twenij  to  thirty-five  mcYieia  VvOl"^  \  <iCi%\5«^5E,^^^^^ 
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nine  to  foarteen  cents  per  ponnd,  the  arerage  price  being  about 
eleven  cents.  The  stock  generally  nsed  here  is  said  to  be  heavier, 
thongh  costing  less  than  that  employed  in  the  best  French  papers, 
and  therefore  free  from  the  absorption  of  moisture,  which  almost 
invariably  disfignres  the  surface  of  those  made  in  New  Tork  and 
Boston.  The  pattern  having  been  first  carefally  drawn,  is  then 
pricked,  and  the  outlines  of  the  various  tints  are  pounced  each 
on  a  separate  wood  block  made  of  pear-tree,  monnted  in  pine. 
These  blocks  are  pressed  on  the  sieves  of  color  and  then  applied 
to  the  paper,  each  block  following  the  other  on  the  guide-marks 
left  by  the  previous  impression.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
enterprise  and  labor  required  to  produce  some  decorative  Paper 
Hangings,  when  we  state  that  on  a  single  one  of  them,  represeut- 
ing  a  chase  in  a  forest,  including  the  animals,  birds,  and  attributes 
of  the  chase,  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  12,000  blocks  were 
employed. 

In  making  Flock  Paper,  the  pattern  is  first  printed  in  size,  and 
then  with  a  preparation  of  varnish  or  Japan  gold  size.  When 
this  is  partly  dry,  colored  flock,  prepared  from  wools,  is  sifted 
on  the  varnish  pattern,  to  which  it  adheres.  When  gilding  is  in- 
troduced, the  leaf-metal  is  laid  on  the  varnish  pattern ;  or,  if  worked 
in  bronze-powder,  it  is  brushed  over  with  a  hare's  foot. 

The  designs  are  principally  original,  and  are  largely  supplied 
by  the  Female  School  of  Design  established  in  this  city,  and  which 
has  already  made  important  contributions  toward  elevating  the 
standard  of  correct  taste. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  six  Paper  Hanging  factories 
in  Philadelphia,  besides  various  small  establishments  where  a  few 
hands  are  employed.  The  proprietors  of  the  principal  factories 
were  Howell  &  Brothers,  Blanchard  &  Rock,  Louis  Belrose, 
Burton  &  Laning,  Hart,  Montgomery  &  Co.,  and  J.  E.  Van 
Meter.  Misfortune  has  sorely  visited  one  or  two  of  the  establish- 
ments, but  it  is  probable  that  no  important  changes  will  be  made. 
The  factory  of  Howell  &  Broth ers,'6ituated  at  Nineteenth  and  Spruce 
streets,  is  a  four-story  brick  structure,  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet  by  eighty — undoubtedly  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and 
j^robably  larger  than  any  svtnWat  'Eiwto^^'a.w  \r«siMt^^taT^. 
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*  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  bosineBS,  as  made  np  for 
as  by  a  leading  manufactarer : — 

Blank  Paper  oonsamed,  1,250  tons  at  11  cents  per  lb,,          -        -  $275,0G0 
Prench  and  American  White  Clay  and  Whiting,  average  364  tond, 

at  $10  per  ton,         .........  3,640 

Oolors, 44,040 

Iflocksy  (Shearings  of  Broad  Cloth,)    ......  1,860 

Oil,              4,600 

Gold  Bise,           ...'.......  3,160 

Gold  Leaf, 20,100 

Glne  and  Sizing, 31,500 

Coal,  1,875  tons,  at  $4,        .......        .  7,500 

Hands  employed,  456 ;  one  third  males — wages,  ....  123,240 

Cost  of  Printing  Blocks  and  Designing,      .....  11,000 

Total, $525,630 

Annnal  product,  $800,000. 

XXVIII. 

Eope,  Cordage^  Twines,  &o. 

The  term  Cordage  nsnallj  comprehends  all  the  varioas  sizes  of 
Kope,  Cords,  Twines,  Lines,  &c.  In  this  city,  there  were,  as  early 
as  1810,  no  less  than  fifteen  Rope-walks ;  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  about  that  number  of  Cordage  mannfactarers ;  bat  now 
one  single  establishment  tnrns  out  annually  a  greater  product  than 
all  then  made.  The  materials  used  are  Manilla,  Russian,  Italian, 
and  Americaii  Hemp ;  and,  for  Fishing  Cords  and  Twines,  Cotton, 
Flax,  and  the  best  qualities  of  Linen  Thread.  Manilla  Hemp  is 
the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  Plantain,  growing  in  the 
Phillipine  Islands,  whence  it  is  imported  into  this  country^ 
The  American  Hemp  used  is  grown  chiefly  in  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky. A  considerable  amount  of  Russian  Hemp  Is  also  used ;  and 
JtUe  is  now  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  manufacture 
of  Cords,  Bagging,  &c. 

The  present  condition  of  the  business  may  perhaps  be  best  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading  establishments. 
The  largest  manufacturers  in  the  city  are  Weaver,  Fitlbr  &  Co., 
who  are  also  among  the  very  largest  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  the  successors  of  one  of  the  oldest  Rop^  t(\«LXi^^^«^\x!i;t^t^\\SL^^ 
eltf;  Mr,  Weaver^s  father  having  foutide^  Wva  ^%XsMC\ifiMS!k.w<N.  V^ 
30* 
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1816.  The  firm  htve  now  two  factories  in  operation ;  one  of  theie^ 
for  making  Manilla  and  tarred  Cordage,  is  located  on  the  Oerman* 
town  Road,  near  the  first  toll-gate ;  and  the  other,  for  the  mana- 
factnre  of  Fine  Tarn,  Jnte  Bope,  Cords,  &c.,  on  Seventh  street, 
above  Columbia  Avenue.  These  two  factories  are  capable  of  turn- 
ing 4,500,000  pounds  of  different  kinds  of  Rope  per  annum,  or 
about  seven  tons  daily.  The  product  embraces  every  size  and 
description  of  Cordage,  from  a  bed-cord  to  the  largest  size  gang 
of  rigging.  Marline,  Hambroline,  and  Spun  Tarn  are  also  exten- 
sively made  by  them. 

This  firm  were  the  first  to  introduce,  in  this  city,  the  nse  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  yarns  for  Manilla  Rope  and  Cordage,  which 
has  nearly  superseded  the  former  slow  process  of  spinning  by  hand. 
The  quantity  turned  out  by  their  present  machinery,  employing 
about  two  hundred  hands,  would,  by  the  former  process  of  hand- 
spinning,  require  at  least  eight  hundred,  and  perhaps  one  thousand 
men.  Their  machinery  is  all  of  the  latest  improved  construction, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  complete  than  that  in  any  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  firm  pride  themselves  upon  the 
manufacture  of  a  superior  article  of  Cordage ;  and  their  reputa- 
tion, in  this  respect,  in  the  South  and  West,  is  well  established. 

Messrs.  Sproat,  M'Inttre  &  Co.  are  also  large  manufacturers 
of  many  descriptions  of  Cordage ;  and  were  the  first  to  introduce 
here  the  manufacture  of  fine  yarn  Jute  Rope,  which  they  make 
from  ^  inch  to  1  inch  in  size.  This  establishment  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1850,  as  J.  &  H.  Sproat,  under  which  name  it  was  conducted 
until  185t,  when  Mr.  John  M'Intyre,  who  occupied  their  present 
place  of  business,  23  North  Front  street,  and  had  a  Rope- walk  on 
Frankford  Road,  was  admitted  into  the  firm.  The  manufacture  is 
carried  on  still  at  the  latter  place,  and  also  at  their  factory  at  Lam- 
bertville,  on  the  Delaware,  where  water-power  is  derived  from  the 
feeder  of  the  Raritan  Canal.  These  two  factories  use  fifty  bales 
of  Jute  Hemp  in  a  week,  weighing  each  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  each  making  that  nnmber  of  pounds  of  j^  to  1  inch  Rope. 
They  employ  about  seventy  hands,  one-third  of  whom  are  females. 
This  firm  claim  to  make  more  Twines  and  Lines  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  such  as  Wool  Twine,  Hem^p  and  Mineral  Water  Twines, 
Baling  Twine,  Broom  Twine,  &c.,  «j&  ^0\  «&  \Aw%:iiX^»arw^,"^  vxLv 
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tian  Filling,  and  Carpet  Chain,  than  any  other  house  in  the  city. 
The  Mineral  Water  Twines  made  by  them  cannot  easily  be  8nr« 
passed;  and  in  the  employment  of  fine  Jute  Hemp  for  this  purpose, 
they  claim  to  have  preceded  all  other  manufacturers.  They  have 
lately  introduced  Boon's  Patent  Laying  Machines,  and  also  Boon's 
Forming  Machines ;  and  they  now  believe  they  possess  a  larger  set 
of  machinery  for  this  branch  than  any  other  establishment  in  the 
State. 

Besides  these  two  principal  manufacturers,  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  others,  who  make  nearly  every  description  of  smaller  Cord- 
age, and  who  generally  aim  to  produce  articles  of  superior  quality, 
so  common  a  feature  in  Philadelphia  manufactures.  We  have  seen, 
in  some  of  these  smaller  establishments,  Cords,  Twines,  Lines,  &c., 
for  various  purposes,  truly  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  smooth- 
ness of  finish. 

The  whole  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  $450,000.  The 
other  statistics  of  the  business  for  185t,  are  furnished  us  as  follows : 

^  Raw  MdieritU, 

1,600  tons  ManiUa  Hemp,  at  $175, $262,500 

1,250    "    Western  Hemp,  at  $150, 187,500 

460,000 
300  hands  employed,  averaging  $300  a  year  each,  -        -  90,000 


$640,000 


Prodtiet, 
1,500  tons  of  Manilla  Cordage, 
1,000    *'    of  Hemp, 


2,500    '*    average  price  10  cents  per  lb.,         ...         $660,0do 
Besides  the  above.  Twines  and  Cords  of  various  kinds  were 
made,  amounting  to  at  least     ......  250,000 

Total, $810,000 

The  prices  of  Cordage,  the  present  year,  are  much  less  than 
those  during  last  year. 

XXIX. 

Saddles,  Harness,  Whips,  Trunks,  &o. 

The  manufacture  of  Saddlery  in  this  country  is  distinguished 

from  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  by  the  immense  variety 

of  styles  and  qualities  which  are  produced.    "W^  «i^Vcvl«t\wfe^V^ 

a  leadiaff  manafacturer,  that  of  Saddles  \\v«te  w^  y^^Js^^^^I  ^^ 
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less  than  five  handred  varioas  styles  and  qualities,  with  a  proportion* 
ate  quantity  of  Bridles,  Bridle  Mountings,  Martingales,  Girths, 
Circingles,  Stirrup  Leathers,  Saddle  Bags,  Medical  Bags,  &c. 
Of  Harness,  for  Coach,  Gig,  Dearborn,  Sulky,  Stage,  and  Omni- 
bus, there  are  perhaps  three  hundred  styles  and  qualities  ;  while,  in 
coarse  Harness,  for  Carts,  Drays,  Wagons,  and  Plows,  there  is  also 
great  dirersity. 

It  is  a  fact  well-knovtrn  to  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Industry  during  the  past  few  years,  that  the  Saddle  and 
Harness-makers  of  Philadelphia  have  invariably  carried  off  the 
"palm"  at  local  Exhibitions  and  Fairs;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  Philadelphia  firm  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  London,  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  observaut  person,  who 
has  traversed  Seventh  street,  North  of  Chestnut.  The  special  causes 
conducive  to  superiority  in  the  Harness  manufacture  are  manifold; 
all  the  raw  material  consumed,  especially  the  Leather  and  the  Hard- 
ware, are  made  here  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  the  workmen  have 
permanent  employment,  and  the  manufacturers  have  an  established 
reputation  for  faithful  work,  which  they  are  determined  to  main- 
tain. The  solvency  and  character  of  the  trade  in  Philadelphia, 
enable  them  to  buy  at  the  very  lowest  rates ;  and  the  system  of 
manufacturing  involves  much  less  ostentation,  and,  consequently, 
less  expense  than  in  many  other  cities  where  the  sales-house  and 
factory  are  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  even  if  owned  by 
the  same  parties.  In  this  city,  the  goods  are  generally  manufac- 
tured and  offered  for  sale  under  the  same  roof.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  manufacturers  too  has  been  repeatedly  and  successfully  called 
into  exercise,  and  the  very  best  of  the  new  styles  of  Saddles  made 
in  the  North  were  first  originated  and  introduced  by  one  of  our 
large  houses ;  while  improvements  upon  the  old  English  styles  ren- 
der those  made  in  Philadelphia  in  several  respects  superior  to  the 
foreign.  In  the  new  styles,  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  order 
generally,  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  injury  to  the 
horse,  and  also  to  produce  (which  they  have,  beyond  all  other 
places^)  the  most  comfortable  and  pleasant  Saddle,  for  both  horse 
and  rider.  Hog-skin  continues  to  be  the  principal  Leather  con- 
sumed in  the  best  Saddles,  oiv  aceoMwt  of  Its  softness  and  ca- 
pacitj  for  exposnre  to  the  sun  axxcV  tiaw,  \.\\o\3L^>^\\0«iJ«:\w\^^%^ 
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freqaeDtly  used  for  the  seat,  and  for  the  horns  of  Ladies'  Baddies 
partioalarlj. 

For  the  mannfactare  of  Saddle-Trees,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments— ^the  proprietors  being  Condit  Pruddsn,  and  Aaron 
SoHELLENGER.  The  last-named  has  been  in  the  basiness  for 
twenty-eight  years.  His  Trees  are  all  cot  ont  of  the  solid  ma* 
terial  by  the  axe  and  the  ''  shave,"  no  bent  work  being  made  in 
this  shop.     He  employs  eight  hands. 

Mr.  CoNDiT  Prudden  has  had  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years 
in  the  manafactnre  of  Saddle-Trees,  and  abont  one-third  of  that 
time  in  Philadelphia.  He  condnets  the  basiness  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  Saddle-Tree  maker  in  the  Union. 
His  manufactory  is  a  four-story  bnilding ;  the  machinery  is  pro- 
pelled by  steam-power ;  and  the  capacity  of  his  works  is  snffident 
to  tarn  ont  1,200  finished  ''  Trees"  per  week.  Abont  thirty  hands 
are  at  present  employed.  A  list  of  "  Trees"  made  in  this  establish- 
ment woald  inclade  all  the  ordinary  descriptions,  and  some  pat- 
ented ones.  Saddle-Trees  are  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  largely  to  the  West  and  South. 

The  Saddle  and  Harness  manufacture  employs  a  capital  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  hands, 
and  yields  a  product  of  $1,500,0410.  Two  of  the  oldest  hoases, 
W.  S.  Hansell  &  Sons,  established  for  forty-five  years,  and 
M.  Maqee  &  Co.,  have  branch  establishments  in  New  Orleans. 
Orders  for  fine  work  are  occasionally  executed  for  Earope ;  while 
the  coarser  qualities  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  South  and 
West,  and  also  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
The  manufticture  consumes  annaally  over  one  hundred  thousand 
sides  of  Leather. 

2.    WHIPS. 

The  manufacture  of  Whips  \fi  a  basiness  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Saddles  and  Harness ;  but  the  relations  existing  between 
them  are  so  intimate,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  in  the 
same  article. 

The  Whip  manufactories  of  Philadelphia  are  said  to  be  the 
first  established,  and  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.    The 
principaJ  factories  are  those  of  Pearson  &ai^iAiKS>k,wA^^«&a^ 
P.  Caldwell;  hnt,  outside  of  these, \aTge  ^^olwiNaVx^^^^^*^^^^ 
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and  common  Whips  are  made  by  individoala,  for  saddlen'  ose.  TIm 
fiictory  of  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sallada  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  this 
coantrj  ;  bot  we  have  no  particalar  information  with  regard  to  it 
The  factory  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Caldwell  is  located  at  Mantaa,  in 
West  Philadelphia,  and  there  all  kinds  of  Whips  are  made,  from 
those  which  sell  at  $1  25  per  dozen,  to  those  which  sell  at  $600  per 
dozen.  The  materials  nsed  for  the  stock  are  Whalebone,  Rattan, 
Fancy  Woods,  Leather,  Gnt,  Oum,  Pitch,  Olne ;  for  the  lashes, 
Leather,  Ont^  and  Thread ;  for  the  handles,  Wood,  Ivory,  and 
Bone ;  and  for  the  mountings,  Gold,  Silver,  Ivory,  Pearl,  &c 
Machines  are  used  for  plaiting  or  weaving  the  gnt  covering.  This 
machine  is  a  circular  frame,  around  which  is  a  series  of  bevel  cogs, 
driven  by  a  crank-handle  in  the  hand  of  the  operator ;  the  whip 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  receives  its  gut  from  numerous  spools 
which  surround  it ;  the  machine  at  the  same  time  plaiting  the  gut 
over  the  stock.  They  are  of  different  capacities :  one  plaiting 
sixteen  threads,  another  twenty-four. 

The  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  Whips,  some  selling  as  high 
as  $50  each,  is  mainly  in  the  character  of  the  mountings.  Mr. 
Caldwell  uses,  in  all  his  Whips,  the  very  best  material ;  and  the 
reputation  of  his  manufactures  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
TJuited  States.  He  employs  about  thirty-five  hands.  Fully  one 
third  of  his  products  are  sent  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Canes  are  also  made  in  both  these  factories,  and  the  materials 
and  monntings  are  often  exceedingly  rare  and  costly. 

The  Whip  and  Cane  manufacture  suffers  severely  from  the 
enormous  expansion  of  ladies'  skirts,  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  Whalebone  hoops.  The  price  of  Whalebone  has  recently 
quadrupled,  and  that  which  formerly  conld  be  purchased  for  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound  now  costs  $1  20  per  ponnd  in  its  rough  state, 
and  $1  75  ready  cut  It  appears  that  neither  Whips  nor  Canes  could 
prevent  the  advance  1  The  annual  product  of  the  Whip  and  Cane 
manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  estimating  for  that  made  outside  of 
the  factories  above-mentioned,  is  at  least  $1 75,000. 

3.    TRUNKS    AND    PORTMANTEAUS. 

In  this  branch  of  Leather  ma.T\\xffiiel\iY^«>,  a.  ca.i^Ual  of  $100,000 
Is  invested,  two  hundred  and  ^^^Wxvda  «^t^  eva^Xo^^^,  ^\A  ^\i  ^%- 
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gregate  value  of  |813,000  anDaally  produced.  The  Bame  care  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  and  attention  to  finish,  that  we  remarked 
in  the  Saddlery  and  Harness  manufactare,  are  noticeable  in  this ; 
and  not  merely  in  the  finer  qualities,  but  neatness  and  taste,  as  well 
as  strength,  characterize  the  cheaper  varieties. 

Philadelphia  Portmanteaus  are  deservedly  famous  for  their  com- 
bination of  strength  and  capaciousness,  with  lightness.  At  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  it  will  be  remembered  by  many,  that  a 
Portmanteau,  made  in  this  city,  costing  $500,  received  the  First 
Premium,  notwithstanding  competition  from  all  countries.  New 
Tork  procures  the  ordinary  qualities  of  Trunks  and  Portmanteans 
from  Newark,  and  other  places,  bnt  the  very  finest  are  obtained 
exclusively,  we  are  informed,  from  this  city. 

The  London  Commissioners  remark:  ''The  workmanship  and 
finish  of  the  best  class  of  goods  are  unexceptionable ;  and  even  in 
the  cheaper  and  lower  qualities  the  style  in  appearance  is  a  matter 
of  much  consideration,  and  displays  a  decided  advance,  in  point 
of  taste,  upon  the  unsightly  character  of  the  cheaper  kind  of  trav- 
eling conveyances  of  England." 


Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

It  is  no  idle  nor  foundationless  boast  to  say  that  the  Ship-Build- 
ers of  Philadelphia  have  contributed  materially  to  the  present 
commercial  prosperity  and  supremacy  of  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  commerce  will  establish  the  fact  incontestibly,  that  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Commercial  Marine  of  the  United  States  is  due 
mainly  to  the  superior  swiftness  of  American  vessels;  and  it  must 
moreover  be  conceded  that  the  Ships  constructed  in  Philadelphia 
were,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  "  crack  sailers"  of  the  ocean. 
The  piv&t  hoards  so  essential  to  the  speed  of  Sailing  Vessels,  was 
originated  ftnd  brought  to  perfection  in  this  city ;  and  cotton  duck 
and  horizontal  canvas,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  materials 
for  Sails,  were  invented  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  The  speed 
of  Philadelphia-built  Ships  is  demonstrated  by  the  records  of 
short  passages,  and  their  staunchness  is  established  by  the  low 
average  rates  pf  insurance. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  aUew\.\o\i  q^  >Xv^  \kW^^A  ^^5«\\r 
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Boildera  of  Philadelphia  has  been  largely  directed  to  the  constmc- 
tion  of  Steamers.  Within  that  time,  the  firm  of  Birelj  ft  Son 
has  built  one  hondred  and  seven  Steamers^  hanng  an  aggr^ate 
tonnage  of  21,018  tons.  A  list  of  the  Vessels  that  have  been 
constracted  at  this  port  would  include  a  number  of -important 
ones,  as  the  Steamship  ''  Pennsylvania,"  **  City  of  Richmond," 
the  Steam  Propeller  ''S.  S.  Lewis,"  1089  tons  burden;  the 
Steamer  "  Star  of  the  South,"  built  for  B.  F.  Loper,  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  Boston ;  the  **  General  Knox,"  famous  for  her  good 
qualities  and  speed;  the  "Carolina,"  which  her  builders,  C.  A, 
N.  Cramp,  claim  is  the  fastest  Propeller  afloat ;  the  Clipper  Ships 
"Maniton,"  1,500  tons,  the  "Bridge water,"  1525  tons,  and  the 
Propeller  ''  Phineas  Sprague,"  1,000  tons,  built  for  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  line  by  the  young  firm  of  Birely  ft  Linn,  who 
are  now  building  a  1,200  ton  Propeller  for  the  same  line.  The 
various  Propeller  and  Steamship  Engines  and  Iron  Boats  that 
have  been  constructed  here,  were  adverted  to  in  the  article  on 
"  Iron  and  its  Manufactures." 

But  the  supremacy  which  Philadelphia  claims  over  all  other 
cities  in  Marine  Architecture,  is  in  her  Government  Navy  Yard 
work.  The  Navy  Yard  in  this  city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its 
success  in  constructing  vessels  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
equals  of  any  in  the  world,  and  for  the  neglect  and  positive  oppo- 
sition of  the  Government  in  providing  equipments.  The  area  is 
eighteen  acres,'*'  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall,  the  other  fronting  upon  the  river.  The  space,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  ample  for  the  construction  of  the  largest  Vessels, 
though  many  of  their  essentials,  as  engines,  chains,  anchors,  etc., 
are  made  outside  of  the  walls.  The  moulding  lofts  for  modeling 
Ships-of-War  are  the  most  spacious  in  the  country.  There  are 
two  ship-houses,  one  of  which,  270  feet  long,  103  feet  high,  and 
84  feet  wide,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States.     The  other  is 

*  At  our  request,  the  CominandHnt's  courteous  Secretary,  Hkhrt  S. 
Cbabbe,  had  the  whole  area  of  the  Navy  Yard  measured,  and  sscerUined 
that  it  contained  eighteen  acres  within  the  present  walls ;  but  he  informs 
us,  that  an  assurance  is  given,  by  parties  interested,  that  the  two  large  lots 
Jfiog  contiguous  to,  on  the  souih  6\d«  of  the  Yard^  will  'be  purchased  by 
tbe  United  States  this  season,  and  added  lo  \X. 
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2l0  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  height,  and  14  feet  in  width.  The 
Sectional  Floating  Dry  Dock  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other.  There 
are  nine  sections,  equal  in  dimensions,  100  feet  long,  30  feet  wide, 
and  11  feet  deep.  The  water  is  pumped  out  in  about  two  hours  by 
four  high-pressure  engines,  of  12-inch  cylinders,  and  24-inch  stroke, 
and  8-feet  beams.  They  are  of  simple  construction,  but  answer  their 
purpose  admirably.  The  conveniences  for  docking  Vessels  are  ex- 
cellent. Two  or  even  four  Vessels  can  be  docked  at  the  same 
time,  and  placed  on  the  Rail-ways  in  the  yard  at  the  head  of  the 
Dock  by  the  Hydraulic  Engine,  which  has  already  proved  its 
power  by  hauling  up  the  "  City  of  Pittsburg,"  a  first-class  Steamer 
of  the  Commercial  Marine,  and  placing  her  far  above  the  reach 
of  the  water,  convenient  for  the  operations  of  the  mechanics. 
The  Basin  is  constructed  chiefly  of  Wood,  and  does  not  retain 
dampness — a  serious  objection  to  those  of  stone.  The  entire  cost 
of  this  noble  Dock  was  |813,'742.* 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  Navy  Yard  ranges 
from  five  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred,  averaging  eight  hundred. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  twelve  hundred  men  at 
work,  principally  on  the  new  Sloop  "Lancaster."  Their  occu- 
pations are  divided  as  follows :  Shipwrights,  Sawyers,  Borers 
and  Carpenters'  Laborers,  Smiths,  Joiners,  Gun-carriage  Makers, 
Caulkers,  Reamers,  Spinners  (oakum).  Pickers  (oakum).  Sail- 
makers.  Mast  and  Spar- makers.  Riggers,  Painters,  Boat-builderSi 
Plumbers,  Block-makers,  Engineei*s,  Masons,  House  Carpenters, 
and  ordinary  Laborers. 

The  list  of  Vessels  that  have  been  built  at  this  Yard  includes 
not  one  that  failed  from  bad  construction  or  inferior  material; 
The  history  of  the  Yard  is  a  succession  of  successes.  We  have 
not  the  necessary  data  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  herewith  submit  a 

*  At  Christian-Btreet  Wharf,  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  &  Null  have  a  Sec- 
tional Floating  Dry  Dock,  constmcted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above, 
and  capable  of  docking  the  largest  merchant  vessel.  The  water,  we  are 
informed,  can  be  pumped  out  in  one  hour,  and  an  eighteen  hundred  ton 
merchantman  docked  in  the  same  time. 
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Besides  these  we  might  mention  the  "  Arctic,"  memorable  fur 
her  connection  with  the  Kane  expedition ;  the  ''  Shubrie,"  used 
on  the  Coast  Survey ;  and  the  **  Princeton,"  celebrated  in  her  day 
as  the  swiftest  Vessel  afloat,  and  also  for  her  connection  with 
naval  operations  performed  at  Vera  Oraz.  She  was  rebnilt  at 
the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  and  is  now  degraded  to  be  a  Receiving- 
Ship  at  this  station. 

It  is  a  very  signiflcant  fact,  established  by  the  history  of  the 
Naval  Marine,  that,  while  various  attempts  have  been  made  in 
other  American  cities  at  constrncting  Naval  Steamers,  Philadel- 
phia is  as  yet  the  only  port  where  it  can  be  said  the  work  has 
been  done  snccessfally.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising,  inas- 
much as  all  the  elements  conducive  to  success  and  economy  in 
Marine  construction  are  concentrated  here  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Cheap  coal  and  iron,  the  best  mechanical  ability,  experience,  and 
facilities,  combine  to  render  Philadelphia  practically  the  most 
available  point  in  the  entire  Union  for  the  construction  of  Yessels 
of  every  grade  and  description. 

Besides  the  Ship-Builders,  there  are  six  concerns,  all  located  in 
the  old  district  of  Kensington,  employed  chiefly  in  Boat-Building, 
which  includes  Yawl  Boats,  Whale  Boats,  Life  Boats,  etc.  In  build- 
ing Yachts  they  have  been  very  successful.  The  Yacht  "  Decoy," 
designed  and  built  here,  we  are  informed,  has  challenged  the  world 
fear  after  year  without  a  respow^e.  Ho\m^^^  Y^\.^\\\,\aC^  Boats  ^  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  competctxl  awWxonx^,  «lT^  \>>\^\.  ^\.  VN^vs.  \^^v 
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The  minor  branches  connected  with  Ship-Bnilding  are  all  carrleil 
on  here.  Sails  are  made  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  unequaled 
in  reputation.  The  sails  of  the  Yacht  *'  Maria,"  of  the  New  York 
Squadron,  and  of  the  Yacht  ''  America,"  famous  for  her  triumphs 
over  the  English  in  a  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  were 
made  by  Mr.  MauU  of  this  city.  The  entire  business  of  Ship  and 
Boat-Building,  including  Masts  and  Spars,  Sails,  Blocks,  and 
Pumps,  judging  from  the  best  data  we  can  obtain  for  an  average 
of  five  years,  has  amounted  to  $1,760,000  annually. 

During  the  last  year,  and  even  for  two  years  past,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  shipping  interests  have  been  seriously  depressed; 
and  the  construction  of  new  Vessels  at  ail  ports  was  exceedingly 
limited.  At  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  year,  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  new  Vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  17,917 
tons,  were  admeasured  by  the  United  States  officers. 


Soap  and  Candles. 

"The  quantity  of  Soap  consumed  by  a  nation,"  says  the  cele- 
brated Liebig,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  ''would  be 
no  inaccurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. Political  economists,  indeed,  will  not  give  it  this  rank ;  but, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  joke  or  earnest,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that, 
of  two  countries  equal  in  population,  we  may  declare  with  positive 
certainty  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized  is  that  which 
consumes  the  greatest  weight  of  Soap."  It  is  not,  however,  merely 
by  the  quantity  consumed  of  this  important  article,  that  the  distin- 
guished chemist  would  establish  its  claims  to  represent  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  people.  The  vast  train  of  chemical,  manufacturing,  and 
commercialj)perations  called  into  existence  for  its  economical  pro- 
duction, and  the  cheaper,  more  extended,  and  altogether  new  arts 
and  processes  incidentally  growing  out  of  these,  would,  even  with 
political  economists,  entitle  it  to  this  rank. 

The  materials  used  in  making  Soap  are  alkalies,  and  fieitty  sub- 
stances, or  oils,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.     Of  the  for- 
mer, Potash,- Soda,  and  a  small  proportion  of  Lime,  are  employed. 
The  artificial  prod  notion  and  cheap  auppV^  o^  ^o^^,  >icw^  ^5^-5^ 
cbieQjr  ased,  from  common  salt,  introduced  ahowXi  VXi^\i^^^^'^'^%  ^^ 
the  present  century,  has  since  that  time  eom^\eVe\^  xv«c>V\y.N:vi^>^'»''^' 
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the  bosineBS  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  probably  within  the 
last  twenty  years  qnadrnpled  its  amonnt.  Of  fats  and  oils,  Tallow, 
Lard  and  Fish  Oils,  Palm,  Olive,  Linseed,  Cocoannt,  Sassafras, 
and  other  Oils,  and  Rosin,  are  the  principal  Their  chief  agency 
is  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  alkali,  npon  which  the  detergent 
properties  of  Soap  mainly  depend :  while  the  combination  of  the 
latter  with  the  fatty  acids,  generated  in  the  process  of  saponifica- 
tion, snbdnes  its  caustic  qualities,  and  preserves  the  skin,  and  the 
texture  and  colors  of  fabrics.  Bosin  enters  into  the  composition  of 
common  Tellow  Soap,  and,  in  due  proportion,  improves,  while  an 
excess  deteriorates  the  quality  of  Soap — an  adulteration  largely 
practiced,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  common  Bosin.  Lime,  a 
portion  of  which  is  necessary,  with  the  commercial  Soda  Ash, 
which  contains  only  about  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  pure  alkali,  injures, 
by  giving  undue  causticity,  if  too  freely  employed.  The  ''Con- 
centrated Lye"  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  represented  in  Philadelphia  by  Lewis,  James 
&  Co.,  is  warranted  to  make  Soap  without  Lime,  and  with  little 
or  no  trouble. 

In  this  city,  there  are  about  thirty-five  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Soap ;  and  few  branches  of  our  manufac- 
tures have  grown  more  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
We  have  been  assured  that  there  is  more  Soap  now  made  here  in 
one  month,  than  there  was  ten  years  ago  in  a  whole  year.  At  that 
time,  we  were  greatly  dependent  upon  New  York,  New  England, 
and  Western  Soap  makers ;  and  Colgate's  Soap  of  New  Tork 
crowded  every  store  ;  but  now  our  own  manufacturers  supply  our 
market,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  competitors,  and  have  besides 
large  supplies  for  exportation.  A  few  of  them  manufacture  almost 
entirely  for  exportation  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Ac. 
They  make  all  the  varieties  in  common  use,  and  some  make  Soap 
of  superior  quality.  Palm  Oil  is  extensively  employed  for  making 
Soap  and  Stearin  Candles ;  and  Olive  Soap  of  remarkable  power, 
soluble  in  strong  brine,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  marine  use, 
is  an  important  article  made  here.* 

•  An  article  of  this  kifid,  known  as  Chemical  Olive  Soap,  manufactured 
by  Mr,  Wm,  Conway,  816  Sout\i  Second  bU^^X^K^  ^^^li^Wvci^  ^A  ^vctSlxw^Kt 
notice,  iDaBmuoh  as  it  has  beoom©  a  8la^\«  «kY\:\<i\ft  Va.  ix^vcX^  v^wi  ^^<5.^ftr\ 
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Namerons  experiments  have  been  made  toward  producing  Cas- 
tile Soap  in  this  city,  bat  apparently  withont  success. 

The  manufactare  of  Candles  is  so  very  generally  associated 
with  that  of  Soap,  that  the  branches  may  be  considered  insepara- 
ble. The  advances  that  have  recently  been  made  in  chemical  sci- 
ence have  wonderfully  influenced  the  manufacture  of  both  articles ; 
and  by  the  separation  of  constituents,  purification,  distillation, 
pressure,  and  other  arts  and  appliances,  known  to  the  initiated,  it 
is  possible  to  attain  very  remarkable  results  from  very  unpromising 
•materials.  The  most  impure  fats,  as  well  as  Palm  and  other  oils, 
may  be  made  to  yield,  by  the  skillful  Candle-maker,  a  product  from 
their  solid  portions  but  little  inferior  to  those  made  from  wax, 
which  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use.  Dip  Candles  are  nearly 
obsolete  ;  but  the  manufacture  of  Moulded  Tallow  Candles  is  still 
an  important  part  of  the  business  of  nearly  all  the  Soap-makers. 
The  cheapness  and  brilliancy  of  gas  have,  however,  superseded 
.  their  use  in  most  of  the  principal  cities,  while  the  introduction  of 

store  in  the  city,  on  accoant  of  its  superior  detersive  qualities,  and  its 
adaptation  alike  to  the  use  of  hard  and  soft  water.  This  Soap  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  commenced  about  three  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popularity  of  an  Eastern  Soap  of  similar  name,  extensively 
sold  here  at  that  time,  which  it  has  almost  wholly  superseded. 

With  the  self-reliance  which  characterizes  all  successful  enterprises,  and 
a  thorough  practical  ncqaaintance  with  his  business,  to  which  he  was 
brought  up,  assisted  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  chemical  principles 
inTolved,  Mr.  Conway  resolved  that  what  had  been  done  elsewhere  could  be 
done  by  himself.  His  first  attempts  were  followed  by  successive  im* 
provementi  until  the  efficient  and  economical  Soap  now  made  by  him  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  amendment,  and  after  much  pecuniary 
loss  in  establishing  its  name  and  merits,  he  is  being  rewarded  with  substan- 
tial success.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  superior  to  any  common  Soap  for 
washing  in  any  water,  hard  or  soft ;  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  it 
contains  more  alkali,  which  at  the  same  time  is  so  completely  neutralised 
by  the  other  ingredients,  that  the  fabric  is  not  in  the  least  injured  by  it. 
Mr.  Conway  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  Candles,  and  of  Palm,  Va- 
riegated, White,  Yellow,  Pale  Brown,  and  other  common  Soaps,  as  well  as 
of  Fancy  and  Perfumed  Soaps.  Of  his  improved  Chemical  Olive  Soap,  his 
sales  to  the  city  alone  average  one  hundred  boxes  per  day,  besides  the 
quantities  sent  elsewhere. 

81* 
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Camphlne,  tnd  the  Yarioas  illaminatiDg  oils,  has  also  tended  to 
limit  the  manufactare  of  Candles.  Wax  Candles  are  made  hy 
onlj  one  person  in  this  city. 

At  least  two  establishments  in  this  city  are  engaged  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  Adamantine  Candles  and  Olein  OUs,  with  all  the 
modem  appliances  for  doing  a  large  business.  Dayid  Thaibt  ft 
Co.,  and  C.  H.  Grant  &  Co.,  have  a  capital  invested  in  this 
business  of  $400,000,  employ  116  hands,  and  produce  annually, 
of  Candles  and  Oils,  $5T0,000.  The  entire  capital  employed 
in  the  Soap  and  Candle  manufacture  is  $950,000 ;  and  the 
aggregate  product  is  $2,05T,600. 


Sugar  Rflflning. 

Sib:  Yonr  request  for  accnrate  information  with  regard  to  the 
Sugar  Refining  business  in  Philadelphia  has  received  due  attention, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  the  resnlt  of  my  researches  respect- 
ing the  subject. 

There  are  five  large  Steam  Refineries,  besides  two  extensive  estab- 
lishments which  extract  Sugar  from  Molasses.  Those  engaged  in  Re- 
fining Sugar  are — J.  S.  Lovebino  &  Oo.«  T.  A.  Newhall  &  Co.,  Bute 
&  Smith,  East  wick  Brothers,  and  J.  R.  Roudet  ;  in  extracting  Su- 
gar from  Molasses,  G.  L.  Broom  &  Co.,  and  Fbltus  &  Zimmerlinq. 
The  buildings  used  by  these  firms  are  very  extensive,  and  the  combined 
steam  power  amounts  to  over  500-horse  power.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  different  works  is  about  700,  and  the  amount  of  raw 
Sugar  imported  from  the  West  and  East  Indies,  St.  Domingo,  &c.,  and 
used,  will  reach  1,000  hogsheads  per  week,  from  which  nearly  5,000 
barrels  of  Loaf  and  the  different  grades  of  Clarified  Sugar  are  pro« 
duced,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  for  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Each  barrel  of  Sugar  weighs  about  240  pounds. 

By  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  steam  the  process  of  puri- 
fying and  refining  Sugar  underwent  an  entire  revolution ;  and  this  im- 
provement, with  the  substitution  of  aluminous  finings  in  place  of  bul- 
lock's blood,  which  supplied  a  fertile  source  of  deterioration,  has  wonder- 
fully increased  the  quantity  of  production  and  raised  the  standard  of 
quality.  The  Raw  Sugar,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  imported  in  cases  and 
hogsheads  ;  from  the  EngUsVi  ls\at\d'a\w\io^'^^"8A'&\  ^xw«v^qw1\v  Amer- 
ica chieffy  in  bags,  as  also  from  ^eiivVWiVi  «.w^  \\i^^«v\xv\A»&.  'W^«fc\a^\>5fv 
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bags  are  double,  and  made  f^om  the  leaves  of  reeds,  plaited  or  woyen 
into  suitable  material. 

The  first  operation  of  the  Refiner,  after  removing  the  Sug^r  from 
the  hogshead,  boxes,  &c.,  is  dissolving  the  Sugar  in  a  pan  by  means 
of  steam  passing  through  a  perforated  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
The  color  is  then  extracted  from  the  solution  by  means  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  means,  when  it  is  passed  to  what  is  known  as  the  va- 
cuum pans,  heated  by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  being  boiled.  By  this 
means  the  liquor  is  so  concentrated  that  the  Sugar  is  only  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  high  temperature,  so  that  on  cooling  a  rapid  crystallization 
takes  place,  which  produces  that  uniform  fine  grain,  such  as  is  required 
in  Loaf  Sugar.  The  syrup,  after  boiling  sufficiently,  is  poured  into  the 
moulds,  which  are  of  the  funnel  or  sugar-loaf  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  separation  of  the  mother-liquor.  The  syrap  or  liquor 
which  runs  from  the  mould  is  again  boiled,  from  which  the  lower  grades 
of  Sugar  is  produced.  The  syrup  coming  from  this  second  process  is 
sold  for  molasses.  The  production  of  molasses  is  about  one  fifth  firom 
each  hogshead. 

The  value  of  Refined  Sugar  manufactured  in  this  city  in  one  year, 
taking  for  the  basis  of  calculation  the  data  given  above,  with  the 
prices  which  ruled  in  1857,  and  a  working  period  of  ten  months,  would 
be  from  $5,500,000  to  $6,000,000 ;  and  the  business  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding Molasses,  amounted  to  $6,500,000.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  high  price  of  Sugar  during  the  early  part  of  last 
year  diminished  the  demand  ;  and  at  present  prices,  which  are  much 
lower  than  in  1857,  the  Refineries  here  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
produce  $10,000,000  annually,  if  constantly  in  operation. 

The  art  of  Refining,  it  is  believed,  has  attained  a  higher  standard 
in  this  country  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  excellence  of  this 
manufacture  is  not  approached  by  any  imported  article.  Within  a 
recent  period,  our  own  city  has  advanced  greatly  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  produced.  A  few  years  since  but  a  single  Refiner  had  a  name 
here,  and  a  ^ell-deserved  one  ]*  now  several  others  are  approaching 

*  The  firm  alluded  to,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark,  is  J.  S.  LoviaiRa 
Sc  Co. — a  name  well>known  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  and  we 
rony  say  in  the  scientific  world.  Their  Refinery  is  one  of  the  very  largest 
in  this  country ;  but  we  have  made  this  reference  more  particulariy  to  de- 
scribe their  Barrel-making  establishment  at  Bridesbarg.  The  grounds  en- 
closed for  the  Works,  a  memorandum  before  us  states,  contain  about  nine 
acres.  The  Maple  Logs  are  kept  in  large  quantities  in  a  pen  leading  from 
the  Frankford  Creek,  and  which  is  immedlaUVy  ba^VL  ot  \!i^«^^^\Ki^VGkMt^ 
the  timber  ia  cut  into  planks  the  thicknesB  oi  1^  ii\^V)dl  c(l  ^«  %\a:^^-    '^^'^ 
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the  high  standard  with  rapid  strides.  The  Penxstlyania  Bdihut, 
comer  Race  and  Grown  streets,  with  very  slight  additions  to  its  appa- 
ratus, has  nearly  trebled  its  capacity  of  prodaction,  and  has  for  several 
years  fully  reached  the  highest  standard,  as  regards  qnality,  attained 
either  in  New  Tork  or  Philadelphia.  ^      M. 

XXXIII. 

Tobaoco  Mannfkctnres— Cigars,  Snn^  etc. 

Sir  :  The  manufactures  of  Tobacco  in  Philadelphia  are  limited  to 
Cigars,  Snuff,  and  Smoking  Tobacco.  Chewing  Tobacco  is  made  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  plantation ;  and  the  reason  that  so  muoh  of  in- 
ferior quality  is  made,  is  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  All  the 
first  quality  grown  is  required  for  wrapping  the  frost-bitten,  unripe, 
and  otherwise  injured  leaves,  which  are  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the 
plug. 

The  manufacture  of  Cigars  is  a  great  business  in  Philadelphia.  I  am 
practically  acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  since  your  queries  were  re- 
ceived have  made  it  a  subject  of  careful  investigation.  My  opinion  is 
there  are  about  1,000  Cigar  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia;  thirty  of 
whom  employ  from  ten  to  sixty-five  hands  ;  the  others  from  one  to  five 

pieces  are  then  taken  to  another  room  and  placed  in  steam-tight  boxes,  into 
which  the  engines  exhaust  their  steam,  aud  thus  in  a  short  space*  of  time 
the  timber  is  sufficiently  steamed  to  be  cat  into  staves.  The  blocks  are 
then  taken  into  the  staTe-cuttiog  room,  where  one  man  with  a  huge 
knife,  worked  by  steam,  cuts  eighty  staves  the  proper  shape  every 
minute.  This  knife  has  a  curved  blade,  which  gives  the  staves  the  proper 
curve.  This  knife  is  over  five  feet  in  length,  and  acts  perpendicularly; 
and  the  feeder  stands  at  a  table  and  presents  the  piece  of  timber  to  the 
knife,  a  gauge  stopping  Ihe  slack,  so  that  the  knife  cuts  the  stave  the  proper 
thickness.  The  staves  are  then  put  in  iron  cars  and  run  into  drying  kilns, 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and  heated  by  hot  air.  They  are,  after  being  dried, 
placed  upon  a  revolving  table,  which  joints  them  so  that  they  fit  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  proper  bilge.  After  passing  through  another 
machine,  which  cuts  the  chime  and  prepares  it  for  the  head,  the  staves  are 
passed  to  the  setters-up.  About  thirty-five  men  and  boys  are  employed,  and 
with  this  force  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  Barrels  are  made  daily. 
The  maple  logs  are  brought  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Delaware ;  1 ,500,000 
feet,  costing  from  $8  to  $10  per  thousand,  are  used  annnally.  The  hoops 
are  of  ash,  and  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  ma- 
ehinery  is  moved  by  three  steam  en^inea;  one  of  al's.t'j-horae  ^ower,  and  *.wo 
of  thirty-hovBe  power  each. 
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or  six.  The  whole  nnmber  of  employees,  journeymen  and  girls,  engaged 
in  making  Cigars,  is  fully  4,000.  If  each  hand  makes  1,500  Oigam 
per  week,  a  minimum  amount,  the  weekly  production  is  6,000,000,  or 
312,000,000  Cigars  per  year.  A  fast  hand  will  make  five  hundred  Cigars 
per  day.  The  average  labor  expended  upon  each  thousand  Cigars  costs 
about  $3  50 :  the  weekly  production  of  6,000,000  would  cost  $21,000 ; 
and  the  yearly  cost  for  labor  on  312,000,000,  would  be  $1,092,000. 

The  average  cost  of  each  thousand  Cigars  is  $8  00 ;  that  of  312,000,000 
is  $2,496,000.  A  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  makes  the  annual  production 
about  $3,000,000.  The  largest  factory  employs  sixty-five  hands,  and 
manufactures  4,000,000  Cigars,  of  which  the  average  cost  is  $16  per 
thousand.    This  firm  has  invested  in  the  Cigar  business  alone  $80,000. 

About  one-third  of  the  leaf  tobacco,  for  making  Cigars,  is  obtained 
from  Cuba ;  the  rest  is  of  American  growth.  The  Cuban  is  of  course 
used  for  the  superior  qualities.  The  best  Cigars  are  known  by  their  pure 
color,  and  the  white  solidity  of  the  ashes.  The  best  Cigars  made  in 
Philadelphia  need  only  the  foreign  brands,  and  Custom-house  marks,  to 
sell  as  real  Havanas.  They  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  West 
and  South,  and  the  best  qualities  are  sold  largely  in  New  Yoik  as  im- 
ported. 

The  Cigar  branch  alone  employs  a  capital  of  $1,800,000. 

Machines  have  not  as  yet  been  found  to  work  well.  A  Liverpool 
house  is  said  to  have  a  patented  machine  in  operation,  which  will  make 
5,000  Cigars  per  day ;  and  in  Prussia  machines  are  extensively  used, 
which  is  one  reason  why  German  Cigars  are  so  cheap,  and  so  badly  made 
that  few  will  smoke. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Snuffs  there  are  four  mills,  that  employ  fifty 
hands,  and  have  a  capital  invested  of  $80,000.  Garrett's  Mill  has  been 
established  probably  a  century.  Smoking  Tobacco  is  cut  in  the  Snuff 
mills,  and  also  by  mills  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purpose.  The  prod- 
uct will  average  5,000  pounds  per  day,  worth  ten  cents  per  pound,  which 
amounts  to  $156,500. 

The  Cigar,  SnufiT,  and  Leaf  Tobacco  trade  undoubtedly  employs  a 
capital  of  $3,000,000,  turned  twice  a  year,  which  produces  a  business 
of  $6,000,000  per  year. 

XXXIV. 
The  Umbrella  and  Parasol  Mannfkctnre. 

ArchsBologists  have  demonstrated  that  those  portable  protec- 
tions from  the  son  and  rain,  called  UmbieW^^^XL^^v^^s^Ov^^'^^t^S^ 
ably  commenced  with  the  latter  of  t\ie8e\TiNfeii\\o\A^wi^VcL^^w5^^^ 
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where  the  inteDsity  of  the  light  and  heat  rendered  a  shade  almoFt 
indispensable.  In  the  contrivance  of  sach  a  shelter,  the  pole  and 
top  of  a  tent  seem  to  have  originally  suggested  the  well-known 
form,  which,  in  its  general  features  of  a  dome  or  canopy,  still  re- 
mains unaltered.  The  materials  used  in  the  early  Parasols  were 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  one  or  more  attendants  were  required  to 
carry  them  over  their  possessors ;  hence,  the  ownership  of  a  Parasol 
was  at  one  time  indicative  of  high  rank.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  by  much  curious  information,  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
of  these  articles,  and  their  gradual  introduction  into  common  use, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  manufacture,  par- 
ticularly in  Philadelphia. 

The  Umbrella  and  Parasol  manufactories  in  Philadelphia,  it  is 
supposed,  are  more  extensive  than  any  others  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States ;  and  their  products  have  proverbially  a  better  repu- 
tation for  quality  than  any  others.  It  is  probable  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  places  in  Philadelphia  where  Umbrellas  and  Para- 
sols are  made  to  some  extent,  but  the  very  extensive  establishments 
are  limited  to  four  or  five.  The  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
the  supremacy  of  Philadelphia  in  this  manufacture,  are  principally 
those  which  have  led  to  a  like  result  in  other  branches ;  but  there 
are  also  special  and  particular  reasons  for  the  superiority.  The 
sticks  and  metal  mountings  made  in  Frankford,  a  populous 
suburb  of  the  city,  are  unsurpassed  for  excellence  and  efficiency. 
The  stretchers,  made  from  the  best  Pennsylvania  iron — the  wire, 
drawn  at  Easton,  and  formed,  forked,  and  japanned  at  the  House 
of  Refuge,  under  the  superintendence  of*  a  firm  in  this  city — are 
tougher,  and  less  disposed  to  rust  or  oxidize,  than  any  in  the  world. 
The  mechanical  genius  of  the  manufacturers  has  also  been  active, 
and  a  number  of  very  important  improvements,  which  facilitate  the 
manufacture,  have  originated  here.  Of  this  description  we  might 
instance  the  "  Sorting  Machine,"  invented  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Sleeper,  for  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  ribs,  or  setts,  worked  by 
balance-weights,  and  by  determining  the  strength  of  each  rib, 
ensures  the  perfect  and  regular  shape  of  their  goods. 

The  firms  most  extensively  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are 
Wbioht,  Brotrebh  &  Co.,  SLEf^iPE;^  ^lY^^-^ysl,^-*..  k.  \>^cn^n 
A  Co.,  Simon  Heiter,  and  Wm.  TL.  13^\c\ix^T>^^.    'W^^^^x.v^^ 
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are  probably  the  largest^  and  certainly  among  the  largest  Um- 
brella manafactnring  concerns  in  the  Union. 

The  quantity  of  material  annually  consumed  in  the  manufactory 
of  Wright,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  is  enormous.  The  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer,  referring  to  them,  stated — 

'*  This  house  produces  an  average  of  2,200  Umbrellas  and  Parasols 
a  day,  or  about  700,000  per  annum :  and  consumes  one  million  yards, 
equal  to  570  miles,  of  Silks,  Cottons,  and  Ginghams ;  upward  of  200,000 
pounds  of  Battan,  and  about  seventy-five  tons  of  Horn,  Bone,  Ivor}', 
and  other  materials,  for  ornameDtal  mountings.  Of  Whalebone,  the 
house  alluded  to  above  consumes  over  100,000  pounds,  equal  to  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  average  products  of  the  whale  fisheries  of  the 
world. 

Such  are  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  mechanism  used,  and  the  per- 
fection and  nicety  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose,  that,  with  the 
help  of  ample  steam-power,  all  this  vast  quantity  of  material  changes 
its  form,  and  700,000  Umbrellas  are  manufactured  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Messrs.  Wright,  with  the  help  of  only  450  hands  constantly  em- 
ployed under  ono  roof.  All  parts  of  the  Umbrella  are  now  arranged  with 
mathematical  accuracy  by  the  machinery  used,  some  of  which  was  in- 
vented by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment,  from  whom  the 
above  information  was  obtained,  and  can  be  used  by  no  other  manufac- 
tory. The  system  to  which  all  parts  of  this  manufacture  is  reduced  m 
now  so  perfect  as  to  place  the  cost  of  production  very  low,  and  far  below 
competition  from  hand  labor  and  ordinary  machinery — ^in  addition  to 
forming  the  article  with  a  beauty  and  accuracy  only  to  be  obtained  from 
the  best  mechanical  means." 

Messrs.  Sleeper  &  Fenner  are  a  prominent  firm,  who  have 
been  identified  with  this  manufacture  for  about  thirty  years,  and 
now  rank  among  the  most  extensive  makers  of  Umbrellas  in  this 
country.  Their  Umbrellas  and  Parasols  are  sold  largely,  not 
only  in  the  South  and  West,  but  to  a  great  extent  in  New  York 
and  in  Boston. 

Wm.  a.  Drown  &,  Co.  are  the  successors  of  Erasmus  J.  Pierce, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  manufacture.  Previous  to  the  last  war, 
he  was  engaged  iu  the  business,  in  Baltimore  ;  but  his  residence 
in  this  city  dates,  we  believe,  from  1815.  At  that  time,  forty 
Umbrellas  per  day  was  a  large  product — -MX^  %a\a».ODL  ^&^^^^^ 
wAjad  would  warrant     Mr.  Pierce  retired  ^xom  ^eMvs^  ^t>S«v\^- 
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tion  in  the  business  about  1836,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
was  accounted  among  the  Terj  largest  manufacturers.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Wm.  A.  Drown  &  Co.,  are  noted  for  the  fine  styles 
of  Umbrellas  and  Parasols  which  they  produce ;  and  their  goods 
are  well-known  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  house  of  Simon  Heiteb,  though  less  eztensiyely  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  than  some  of  the  others  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, is  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  takes  a  very  respectable 
rank.  All  the  styles  usually  made  in  this  country  are  produced 
in  his  manufactory ;  and  by  means  of  connection  with  houses  in 
Europe,  he  is  in  early  and  constant  receipt  of  whatever  novel- 
ties are  originated  in  the  workshops  of  Paris  or  elsewhere. 

Wm.  H.  Riohabdson  has  been  connected  with  the  trade  for 
many  years,  and  during  the  period  of  this  connection  he  has 
introduced  several  novelties  that  can  be  highly  commended. 
One  is  the  Walking-cane  Umbrella,  a  very  ingenious  and  neat 
affair,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  pedestrians  and  travelers.  It 
consists  of  a  convenient  size  of  Umbrella,  in  a  very  handsome 
rosewood  case,  which,  when  the  Umbrella  is  hoisted,  forms  the 
handle,  and,  when  closed,  becomes  a  handsome  cane.  Another 
arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  travelers  is  an  Umbrella,  the  handle 
of  which  may  be  readily  converted  into  a  rest  for  the  head;  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  cars  as  a  head-support,  and  thus  facili- 
tates sleeping  while  traveling.  Another  novelty  to  which  we  beg 
leave  to  invite  attention  is  an  Umbrella  that  can  readily  be 
packed  in  a  trunk,  and  also  the  Holland  Rectangular  Steel  Tube 
Umbrella,  which,  with  the  frame  covered  with  strong  silk,  is  said 
to  weigh  only  nine  ounces. 

The  Umbrella  and  Parasol  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  em- 
ploys directly  about  1,500  persons,  and  indirectly,  and  in  all  its 
branches,  2,500.  A  large  proportion  of  the  employees  are  females, 
whose  earnings  average  from  $2  to  $5  per  week.  A  cap- 
ital of  about  $700,000  is  invested,  and  the  average  annual  pro 
duct  is  about  $1,2T5,000,  though  in  1853  it  was  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  the  sales  of  one  firm  alone  exceeding  a  half 
million  of  dollars.  The  value  produced  in  Philadelphia  is  nearly 
eqaaJ  to  that  of  Paris  \\\  l^tt,  >N\\^vi  \Xv^  ^x^^xi^X. -^^s^  ^\».tQd  at 
£296,000. 
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The  circamstaDces  that  have  contribated  to  the  deyelopment 
of  the  Umbrella  manufactore  in  Philadelphia,  we  have  in  part  al- 
ready alladed  to.  The  establishments  in  Fraukford  for  the  maiv 
nfacture  of  Metal  Monutings,  Tips,  &c.,  are  deservedly  noted, 
and  supply  not  only  the  maimfacturers  of  this  city  bat  of  New 
York.  The  Ivory  and  Bone  Turners,  and  Carvers,  perform  their 
part  well  in  ornamenting  the  handles.  In  the  establishment  of 
Harvey  &  Ford,  undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  in  the  United 
States,  150  operatives  are  employed,  and  their  carved  Ivory-work 
successfully  rivals  the  finest  of  England  or  France.  The  quanti- 
ties of  material  annually  consumed  in  this  branch  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statistics,  recently  given  in  the  Ledger^  for  two 
of  these  shops,  viz. : 

"  Ivory,  30,000  lbs.,  worth  about  $80,000 ;  Walrus,  a  large  quantity 
of  which  is  also  used  for  like  purposes  with  Ivory,  6,000  lbs.,  worth 
$3,000;  Boxwood,  9  tons,  worth  $270;  Vegetable  Ivory,  30  tons, 
worth  $8,000.  One  hundred  and  forty  men  and  boys  are  employed, 
who  receive  for  their  labor  $29,700  per  annum.  In  the  two  shops,  one 
hundred  and  five  Turning  Lathes  and  eleven  Saws  are  at  work.  Eight 
thousand  bushels  of  dust  are  sold  every  year  for  $5,200.  The  dust  la 
used  by  farmers  as  an  excellent  manure." 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  finished  work  in  Ivory  and 
Bone,  it  is  proper  to  explain,  is  used  for  the  handles  and  mount- 
ings of  Whips  and  Canes,  and  various  kinds  of  Surgical  Instru^ 
ments. 

There  is  also  an  extensive  establishment  in  the  city  for  the 
manufacture  of  Whalebone  and  Rattan,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  factory  in  the  country  where  Whalebone  is  prepared  for  all 
purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted,  viz. :  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Whips, 
Canes,  Dresses,  Hoops,  Bonnets,  Hats,  Hair  Pins,  &c.  This  manu- 
factory, of  which  the  proprietors  are  George  W.  Carr  and  Samuel 
Warrington,  trading  under  the  firm-style  of  Qeorge  W.  Carb  & 
Co.,  was  established  in  1842.  The  machinery  and  fixtures  are 
principally  original,  and  said  to  be  unknown  to  other  manufac- 
turers. Steam,  supplied  by  a  twelve-horse  engine,  is  used  in  all 
the  various  processes  of  .Boiling,  Dyeing,  Drying,  and  Heating. 

Previous  to  the  great  advance  in  Wha\e\>o\ift^  ^\%  \SA»»Sb^V^sr^ 
coasamed  aonoMllj  from  150,000  to  ^00,0^  \>a%.  \  >otX  ^\.  ^^«w««v.^ 
82 
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the  consamption  is  macb  redoced  by  the  introd action  of  substi- 
tutes of  much  lower  cost.  Rattan  is  now  a  leading  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Chair  Seating,  Skirt  Hoops, 
ftc.,  and  this  firm  consume  annually  aboot  200,000  lbs.  The 
manufacture  of  Skirt  Hoops  is  largely  carried  on  by  them,  and 
for  covering  the  Skirts  they  use  the  Whip  Braiding  machines  be- 
fore referred  to.  Messrs.  Q.  W.  Carr  &  Co.  employ  fifty  to  sixty 
hands — men,  boys,  and  girls. 


Wagons,  Carts,  Drays,  and  Wheelbarrows. 

Within  comparatively  a  few  years  the  demand  for  Wagons  of  a 
peculiar  construction  has  elevated  the  business  of  Wagon-making 
into  the  rank  of  manufactures.  The  wheelwright  and  the  black- 
smith are  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  combined  wants  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Express  Companies,  and  Emigrants: 
and  establishments  are  required  that  can  purchase  lumber  and  iron 
in  large  quantities,  and  which  are  provided  with  all  the  requisite 
machinery  and  appliances  for  turning  out  heavy  vehicles  with  expe- 
dition and  rapidity.  The  excellence  of  the  timber  famished  from 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  ;  the  repu- 
tation of  the  builders,  established  even  prior  to  the  time  when 
Conestoga  Wagons  transported  all  heavy  goods  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  West ;  the  present  facilities  of  the  Wagon-making 
establishments,  and  the  immense  stock  of  well-seasoned  lumber  al- 
ways kept  on  hand,  make  Philadelphia,  at  the  present  time,  the 
.  best  and  principal  seat  of  the  Wagon  manufacture. 

There  are  now  forty-five  establishments  in  Philadelphia  where 
Wagons,  Carts,  Drays,  &c.,  are  made,  but,  we  believe,  only  three 
that  carry  on  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  supply  the  South, 
the  United  States  Government,  and  distant  markets  generally ; 
viz. : — Wilson,  Childs  &  Co.,  Simons,  Coleman  &  Co.,  Begos 
&  Rowland.  Two  other  houses,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  W. 
HosKiNS,  have  executed  orders  of  some  importance  for  remote 
sections. 

These  establishments  send  their  products  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  South,  including  Tex.a?i  •,  wad  ^\^vi  MatlIco  obtains  a  second 
edition  of  our  old  Conestogas,  vi\\\c\v  «bt^  \Xvvi\^  ^x-ai^^Yv  \i^  \s!c^ssj$. 
The   United   Slates  (iovcrumewl  \va^  ^ov  ^^vsv^  ^^rnvb  viVWxwv^ \v^ 
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Wagons  from  Philadelphia,  inasmuch  as  those  built  here  are  fonnd 
to  be  the  most  serviceable  on  the  Western  frontiers,  where  only  those 
of  the  best  material  and  construction  can  withstand  the  abrasion 
of  travel.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  required  for  the 
transportation  of  the  Utah  expedition  are  being  made  here,  and  the 
factories  at  the  present  time  swarm  with  industrious  artisans.  We 
shall  describe  two  of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  Appendix. 
The  statistics  of  the  product  are  given  as  follows : — 

Valae  of  Wagons  annually  sent  South,  and  for  the  U.  8.  CK>Temmenty     $525,00^ 
"      "   Wagons,  Carts,  Drays,  Ac,  made  for  the  city  and  Tioinity,  290,000 

Total  product, $815,000 

XXXVI. 
Wood- Working— Building  Materials,  fte. 

The  working  of  Wood  in  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  by  which  the  most  important  results  are  attained 
from  apparently  very  simple  means.  All  the  implements  and  ma- 
chines designed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  use  in  this  country,  from 
an  ordinary  axe  to  a  planing  machine,  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
in  use  in  Europe.  A  house  in  Liverpool  is  now  importing  the  best 
American  Wood-working  machines,  and  making  great  efforts  to 
introduce  them  generally  into  England. 

The  abundant  supply  of  Lumber  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
sources  of  that  supply,  were  stated  in  the  Introductory.  It  is 
probably  our  duty  to  describe  the  facilities  that  are  in  use  in  the 
various  and  numerous  Wood- working  establishments;  but  we  are 
reminded  that  the  leading  branches  of  productive  industry  have 
already  consumed  more  than  their  allotted  space ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  nothing  like  justice  could  be  done,  within  narrow  limits, 
to  a  subject  so  comprehensive.  We  may  probably  describe  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the  Appendix  ;  but  here  it 
must  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the  machinery  in  the  various  Planing 
Mills,  Sash  Factories,  Turning  and  Scroll-sawing  Establishments, 
&c.,  is  truly  remarkable  for  its  efficiency ;  and  that  those  estab- 
lishments occupied  in  preparing  the  various  parts  of  Wood-work 
required  in  Buildings,  can  supply  buildexa  «A,  ^  mxiOcv  <5v«»:^^^  ^^^ 
tbaa  the  latter  can  produce  them  m  theit  oviu  ^oi«j^Qi^%^'«>^^'^ 
the  aid  of  such  machinery. 
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The  statistics  of  the  aggregate  prodact,  prepared  with  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  ba- 
siness  of  Wood-working,  in  its  seyeral  branches,  is  carried  on : — 

Vmlne  of  Lnmber  Sawed,  inolading  Mahogany  and  Fancy  Woods,  $580,000 

"      •*   Flooring  and  Planed  Lnmber,        .        -        .        .        .  370,000 

"      "   Saihea,  Blinds,  Doon  made  in  faetoriea,         ...  250,000 

<'      «   Monldinga,  Turnings,  in  Wood,  Ao.,       ....  860,000 

"      «   Barrels,  Casks,  8hooks,  Vats,  Ac,          ....  715^000 

"      **   Boxes,  Packing,  estimated,    -        -        .  '      -        -        -  500,000 
**      **   Picture  and  Looking-Olass  Frames,  stated  by  a  leading 

manufacturer  at  $1,500,000,  estimated,       ...  750,000 

**      "   Hatches — 0  Match  factories,  estimated,          ...  125,000 

«      **   Coffins,  ready  made,      .......  219,000 

"      '*   Lasts  and  Boot-Tree?,  one  maker  using  machine^          .  36,000 

"      "   Cedar  and  Wooden  Ware, 150,000 

"      *'  Patterns,  Stove  and  other,     ......  115,000 

"      "   Show  Cases,  Ac, 56,000 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  in  Wood,  vis. :  Hydrant  Stocks,  Lad. 

dersi.  Kindling  Wood,  Shingles,  Laths,  Ac,  estimated       -        -  100,000 

Total, $4,815,000 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  Branches  of  Productive  Indastry  in 
Philadelphia  that  can  be  called  ''Leading,"  or  those  of  which 
the  aggregate  product  and  relative  commercial  importance  entitle 
them  to  the  designation.  A  recapitulation  of  the  respective  values 
produced  in  these  branches  alone  would  show  that  Philadelphia  is 
a  very  great  manufacturing  city ;  and  if  we  were  to  step  beyond 
the  city  limits,  and  compute  the  industrial  values  of  the  district 
of  which  this  city  is  the  commercial  centre,  we  would  have  at 
at  least  the  following  additional  aggregates  : — 

Dry  Goods  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  as  before  stated,         -  $6,696,000 
Iron — Anthracite  made  near  Philadelphia,    -----  4,569,720 
"       Charcoal  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,      -----  1,754,2S0 
Products  of  Forges  and  Rolling  Mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1856, 5,000,0AO 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  of  Iron,  estimated,    -        -        -        -  S,000,OOC 

Leather,  estimated, 2,500,000 

Paper,  estimated, 2,000,000 

Wood-working,  including  Agricultural  Implements,  Barrels,  Han- 
dles, Tools,  Ac,  brought  into  Philadelphia,  estimated,      -        -  1,000,000 

TotHl, $26,520,000 
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BEOAPITXTIiATION. 

Agriealtaral  Implements,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers fl,003,0(V 

Alcohol,  Burning  Flnid,  Camphene,  &c 1,022,110 

Book  Manufacture,  and  its  kindred  branches,  as  alreadj  given $5,583,000 

Profits  ct  Fubliahing  Books  and  Feriodioals— amonnt  $1,030,000,  esti- 
mated rate  20  per  cent 81S,000 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers,  estimated  by  a  leading  Newspaper 

Publisher 1,370,000 

• 7,781 ,00C 

Boots  and  Shoes 4,141,000 

Brass  and  Copper 1,230,000 

Ale,  Porter,  Lager  Beer,  &c 2,.300,000 

Bricks,  Plre-Bricks,  Pottery,  &c * I,4i59,000 

Carriages,  including  Wagons,  Carts,  &c 1,715»000 

Chemicals,  Paints,  Glue,  Curled  Hair,  Varnishes,  Mcdicloeci,  &c .....7,370,000 

Clothing,  Mantillas,  and  Corsets 11,157,500 

Confectionery,  Fine  Cakes,  &c 1,020,000 

DlstlUing  and  Rectifying  Liquors, .....3,154,000 

Dry  Goods  or  Textile  Fabrics 21,318,11!! 

Flour  and  Substances  as  Food,  including  Baker^s  Bread,  and  Cnred  and  Smoked 

MeaU « ..14,150,000 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  &c. 3,000,000 

Glass  Manufikctures 1,600,000 

Hats,  Caps,  Furs,  ko 1,900,000 

Iron,  ManufiBMstures  of »m 12,852,160 

Jewelry,  and  other  Manufactures  of  Gold,  Silver,  ko 3,272,000 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  Gas  Fixtures, 1,300,000 

Leather,  including  Buckskin  and  Kid  Gloves,  Belting,  Hose,  &c 3,091,230 

Marble,  Stone,  Slate,  &c 1,160,000 

Oils « 2,131,230 

Paper  Hangings 800,000 

Rope,  Cordage,  &c 810,000 

Saddles,  Harness,  Whips,  Trunks 1,988,000 

Sugar  Beflning  and  Molasses 6,500,000 

Ship  and  Boat  Building 1,760,000 

Soaps  and  Candles 2,057,600 

Tobacco,  (Smoking),  Cigars,  Souff. 3,256,500 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols,  including  Umbrella  Furniture,  Ivory  and  Bone  Tnrning, 

Whalebone  and  Rattan  manufacturing l,75O,0OC 

Works  in  Wood— Products  of  Saw  Mills,  Planing  Mills,  Sash  and  Door  Factories, 
Wooden  Ware,  Matches,  Lasts,  ke 4,300,000 

Total  value  of  Leading  Branches  of  Productive  Industry  in  Philadd'a $132,340,488 

Add  for  Product  of  Leading  Branches  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 86,620,000 

Total  for  L4«ading  Branches  !n  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity $158,869,488 

32* 
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I. 

Artificial  TeetL 

The  mannfactnre  of  Porcelain  Teeth  Is  modern  in  its  ori^n.  Orig 
inally  natural  or  human  Teeth  were  used  ;  also  calves'  and  sheep  Teeth ; 
next  ivory,  or  Teeth  carved  from  the  tusk  of  the  Hippopotamns.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  Porcelain  Tooth  made  in  this  country. 
Twenty  years  ago,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
manufactured  annually  in  the  United  States,  and  but  a  trifling  number 
in  Europe.  Since  then  the  demand  has  been  continually  increasing, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  rapid  improvements  made  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  more  perfect  applicability  to  the  purposes  designed ; 
and  within  the  last  eight  years,  it  is  said,  the  consumption  has  in- 
creased one  hundred  per  cent. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  and  original  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
Porcelain  Teeth  in  the  United  States ;  and  over  one  hal^  if  not  two 
thirds  of  all  the  Teeth  now  made  in  this  country  are  made  in  Philadel- 
phia. One  firm,  that  of  Jones,  White  &  McGubdt,  Arch  street, 
make  annually  about  1,250,000  Porcelain  Teeth.  Their  products  are 
exported  to  Europe,  South  America,  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  all  the 
markets  they  take  precedence  over  the  European  manufacture. 

In  the  report  of  the  last  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  we  notice 
that  the  judges  remark  : 

"These  gentlemen  claim  the  following  as  improvements  in  their 
Teeth.  A  close  imitation  of  the  natural  organs ;  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  in  conformity  with  nature ;  the  thickening  of  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  canines  and  bicuspids,  in  conformity  with  the  gradual  fill- 
ing out  of  the  natural  organs  from  the  incisors  to  the  molars  ;  a  greater 
capacity  to  withstand  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  they  must 
be  exposed  ;  the  peculiar  blending  of  the  tints  in  imitation  of  nature ; 
the  shape  of  the  bases  of  the  gum  teeth  for  half  and  entire  dentUfeFi, 
and  their  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  plates  with  but  little  grinding. 
Also,  a  great  improvemeul  itv  t\\e  ew^m^X  %\rt:^\\.Q,^,^\\\Otv'\'e»  ^v?^?.lftd  of 
that  glaas^y^  reflecting  cYiaractet  so  \it\\\^\\\T^,  ^xv^  "«V\0cvV'5i.%  V\Si^^^^ 
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been  so  objectionable  in  Artificial  Teeth.  Most  of  these  improve- 
ments, especially  those  which  relate  to  the  shape,  articulating  and  en- 
amel surfaces,  are  of  a  higli  order  of  merit,  and  entitle  them  to  a  recall 
first-class  premium.*' 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  eminent  success  which  has  attended 
this  firm  is  due  to  their  merits  as  manufacturers  of  superior  Artificial 
Teeth ;  but  also  in  part  to  their  standing  as  gentlemen,  their  enter- 
prise, and  to  their  public  spirit 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain  Teeth,  as  furnished 
to  us,  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  establishments,    .......  5 

Capital  inyested,  -        .'.        -        .        .        .        .        .  $175,000 

Persons  employed — one  half  females,    ....        -  125 

Value  of  production  annually,      ......  $500,000 

II. 

Awnings,  Bags,  &c 

There  are  about  eight  principal  establishments  in  this  city  for  mak- 
ing Awnings,  Bags,  Sacking  Bottoms,  &c.,  and  in  addition,  they  man- 
ufacture Garden  and  Field  Tents,  Verandahs  for  windows,  Wagon 
Covers,  Flags  and  Banners,  &c.  Military  Tents  were,  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  until  a  recent  period,  made  here  to  a  very  large 
amount  for  the  United  States  Army,  but  are  now  all  made  at  the 
United  States  Arsenal  in  this  city.  Wagon  Covers  and  Sacking  Bot- 
toms form  considerable  items  in  the  business  here ;  and  of  the  former, 
two  extensive  Wagon  Building  establishments  in  this  city  necessarily 
require  many  for  their  Mexican  and  Southern  customers. 

Bags,  for  grain  and  flour,  are  only  made  to  a  limited  extent  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches,  the  recent  introduction  and  greater 
cheapness  of  Seamless  Bags  having  greatly  abridged  the  demand.  The 
covering  of  Hams,  previous  to  being  whitewashed  for  their  better 
preservation  during  the  hot  season,  also  belongs  to  the  business,  and 
occasionally  employs  a  number  of  hands.  Mr.  Joskph  H.  Foster,  a 
principal  manufacturer  in  all  these  branches,  and  also  a  practical  Sail- 
maker,  has  fhrnished  the  following  statistics,  viz. : 

Hands  employed,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        125 

Yards  of  Canvas  used  annually,  325,000,  worth,           -        -       $58,250 
Other  materials,  as  Rope,  Twine,  Rags,  Hooks,  Needles,-  Ae,  8,500 

Workmanship, V:^^^!^^ 

Total, %V^^^ 
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III. 

BaAets  and  Willow  Waie. 


This  is  a  braocb  of  bosiness  which  may  be  regarded  ss  yet  only  in 
its  infancy  in  this  coontry,  bnt  destined  to  become  one  of  considerable 
magnitnde  at  no  distant  day.  Considering  the  numerous  nses  of  the 
Willow,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  Philadelphia  is  actively  leading  in  an 
enterprise  which  most  aid  in  eyentnally  rendering  ns  independent  of 
Europe,  both  for  the  raw  material  and  the  mann&ctnred  product. 
Enormous  quantities  of  Willow  are  annually  imported,  chiefly  from 
Havre,  and  then  manufactured  into  Baskets  by  our  German  population 
and  others ;  while  of  the  finer  and  fancy  Willow  Ware,  nearly  the  whole 
has  hitherto  been  imported.  For  some  years  past,  however,  increased 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Willow  by  our 
Basket-makers  in  this  city,  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
native  growth ;  the  foreign  article  being  always  culled  of  the  better 
portions  previous  to  shipment.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  found  to  suit 
the  plant  admirably ;  and  there  are  now  within  the  city  limits  not  less 
than  eighty-five  acres  of  swamp  or  meadow  lands  under  cultivation.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  growing  Willow,  exclusively  for  their  own 
use,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  about  ten,  whose  gardens  embrace 
from  two  to  twenty  acres  each ;  and  others  are  engaging  in  it  every  year. 
Mr.  John  Stinger,  the  largest  Willow-grower  and  Basket-maker  at  pres- 
ent, has  twenty  acres,  or  nearly ;  and  if  persons  of  capital,  which  our  pio- 
neers have  not  been,  were  to  embark  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  a 
ready  sale  could  be  had  for  all  that  can  be  raised  for  years  to  come,  at 
a  remunerative  price.  The  Willow  is  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  or  four  feet  by  two,  according  to  the  kind.  During  tho 
first  year  the  young  plants  require  care  similar  to  that  bestowed  upon 
corn ;  but  in  subsequent  years  little  attention  beyond  keeping  rank 
grass  from  the  roots.  In  two  years  it  reaches  a  size  sufficient  for  use ; 
and  may  be  cut  the  first  year,  but  with  diminished  profit  subsequently. 
It  continues  to  yield  for  fifteen  years,  at  an  avei*age  value  of  $30  per 
acre,  when  it  roust  be  grubbed  up  and  replanted. 

Messrs.  Robert  &  Charlrs  Dunk,  who  are  among  the  largest  of  tho 
Willow-growers  and  Basket-makers,  and  whose  family  have  been  thirty 
years  in  the  business,  have  experimented  upon  some  sixty  varieties  of 
the  Willow,  to  ascertain  which  are  best  adapted  to  our  climate,  soil, 
and  manufacture.  Few  or  none  of  those  most  cultivated  in  Europe 
succeed  here.  Those  best  suited  to  our  wants,  we  are  informed,  are  the 
aS^-ut  Zamdertiandf  S.  Cordata^  (xv^Wy^,  S.  Penilaa^ea,  ^w^  ^.  Tlu^^tX- 
/ia/ia.     The  last  named  is  most  cu\lWa.\.ev\  •,  «txv^  ^^  \\,  ^tq^^w^j*;^  ^^  VJaa 
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sizes  required  for  dififerent  kinds  of  work,  it  would  supersede  all  otkers 
were  it  not  liable  to  grow  twiggy.  The  S.  CordcUa  is  best  for  larger  and 
coarser  Basket-work ;  and  other  varieties  are  respectively  used  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  Of  Basket-makers,  there  are  about  twelve  principal  ones, 
besides  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturers  on  a  small  scale.  In 
quantity,  the  product  in  this  city  is  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  any 
place  in  this  country,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  undoobtedly  supe< 
rior,  arising  chiefly  from  the  greater  whiteness,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  the  native  Willow. 

Mr.  Dunk,  and  some  others,  we  believe,  export  nearly  all  they  make. 
Much  of  the  imported  Willow  is  used  in  the  covering  of  Carboys  and 
other  Glasswai'e,  by  some  of  our  large  Glass  factories. 

Ghairs,  Settees,  Cradles,  Coaches,  Work-Tables,  Baskets,  &c.,  are 
also  made  of  Bamboo  and  Cane,  by  several  persons. 

IV. 

Brooms. 

Of  Corn  Brooms  the  product  in  Philadelphia  is  large,  and  the  qualo 
ity  generally  superior  to  the  average.  The  Wire-fastened  Broom  made 
here,  in  particular,  is  nowhere  equaled  by  any  article  of  the  same 
price.  The  principal  supply  of  Broom  Corn  used  here  comes  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  it  is  manufactured  by  between  one  and  two  hundred 
persons,  each  of  whom  will  make  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  Brooms 
daily.  Some  of  our  larger  manufacturers  employ  quite  a  number  of 
hands ;  and  we  believe  few,  if  any,  establishments  in  this  countiy  turn 
out  more  Brooms  and  Whisk  Brushes  than  Messrs.  Bbbqbb  &  Butz, 
of  this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  Brooms,  probably,  find  their  way 
into  the  market  weekly  from  the  hands  of  Philadelphia  Broom-makers, 
the  wholesale  prices  of  which  range  f^om  $1  to  $3  per  dozen.  To  this, 
as  to  most  similar  branches,  belongs  an  assortment  of  tools  appro- 
priate to  the  business,  for  the  supply  of  which  we  are  as  yet  dependent 
upon  New  England.  Our  ingenious  mechanics  ought  to  supply  not 
only  the  home,  but  the  distant  demand  for  these  articles.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  of  Broom  Handles,  which  come  from  other  quarters 
in  very  large  quantities. 

▼. 

Blacking,  Ink,  and  Lampblack. 

Blacking,  it  has  been  remarked,  consists  essentially  of  two  principal 
constitneots,  yiz.,  a  black  coloring  matter,   ObXi^  ^iX.'dJLXi  v^S^c^«&.^wii 
wbicb  will  acquire  a  gloss  by  friction.    '&ayc\i  m^<&t\Aii^  ^\  ^^^^xiift'^^t^^ 
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portions  and  methods  of  mixiDg  peculiar  to  himself^  bat  tlie  cliief  ma- 
terials used  are  the  same  in  most  cases.  The  extent  to  which  the  mann- 
factare  is  carried  on  by  some  firms,  is  illustrated  by  the  business  of  the 
celebrated  Bay  k  Martin,  who  send  away  on  an  arerage  150  casks, 
containing  a  quantity  equal  to  900  dozen  pint  bottles,  per  day.  The  con- 
stituents of  Bay  k  Martin's  Blacking  are  sud  to  be  Bone-black,  Sugar, 
Molasses,  Sperm  Oil,  Sulphuric  acid,  and  strong  Vinegar.  In  Phil- 
adelphia there  are  five  principal  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Blacking — James  L.  Mason  k  Go.,  Johv  AimiAB,  J.  k  JL 
NswBEBT,  and  Chablss  0.  Wilson,  and  many  others  who  make  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  first-named  employs  seventy-fiTe  persons,  and 
turns  out  three  and  a  half  millions  of  boxes  of  Blacking  per  year. 

Writing  Lik  is  made  by  Messrs.  Mason  k  Co.,  and  by  five  others, 
viz.,  Bartholomew  Bossier,  Green  k  Co.,  Joseph  E.  Hooteb,  Apol- 
i^R  W.  Harrison,  and  Samuel  Schurch.  The  excellence  of  the  "  Co- 
lumbian Writing  Fluid,''  made  by  Harrison,  every  penman  is  familiar 
with. 

Lampblack,  as  we  previously  stated,  is  made  in  connection  with 
Printing  Inks,  and  also  at  separate  establishments.  Matlack's  Lamp- 
black, and  Martin's,  are  well-known,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

The  value  of  the  Blacking,  Inks,  and  Lampblack,  made  annually 
in  Philadelphia,  may  safely  be  stated  at  a  half  million  of  dollars. 

VI. 

Boxes,  Paper. 

Paper  Boxes  are  probably  made  more  extensively  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  any  other  American  city.  The  demand  for  Boxes,  for  all  pur- 
poses, renders  the  variety  seemingly  unlimited — Boxes  for  Fancy  Ho- 
siery, Shoes,  and  Parasols;  Boxes  for  Shirts,  Bosoms,  and  Collars; 
Boxes  for  Artificial  Flowers,  Buches,  and  other  Millinery  goods; 
Boxes  for  Brushes  and  Combs ;  for  Perfumery  and  Fancy  Soaps  ;  for 
Envelopes,  Pencils  and  other  Stationery ;  Confectionery  Boxes,  Jew- 
elry Boxes,  Pill  Boxes ;  and  Match  Boxes,  though  these  are  generally 
made  by  the  Match-makers.  All  these  different  descriptions  and  va- 
rieties, from  the  commonest  and  cheapest,  up  to  the  most  elabor- 
ately ornamented,  at  $2  each,  are  made  in  the  Philadelphia  manufac- 
tories. A  description  of  the  largest  establishment,  that  of  Gkorgs 
W.  Plumly,  must  suCBce  for  all.  It  consists  of  six  floors  in  all,  in- 
cluding a  basement,  and  each  room  is  appropriated  to  its  own  peculiar 
separate  and  distinct  operalvona.  Ixi  Wi^  Xi^&^xji^TvX,,  ^tA  \«v^^\  \.\a 
sidewalk,  there  is  a  boiler  suppling  %\-eabm  to  V^\iX:\\\%*0afc\i>3c^^v^^l,.^\A. 
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not  water  for  making  paste,  &c. ;  also,  a  small  steam-engine  for  pamp- 
ing  water,  &c.  Here  a  man  and  boy  are  engaged  in  covering  paste- 
boards with  white  and  colored  paper,  which  is  done  bj  a  machine  con- 
twining  two  large  rollers — one  of  which  revolyes  in  a  trough  filled  with 
paste,  the  sheet  being  passed  between  them,  corered  with  paste,  and 
the  paper  laid  on  both  sides.  The  sheets  are  sabseqnently  dried  and 
pressed.  The  first  floor  is  chiefly  occupied  as  a  warehouse,  coanting- 
hoQse,  &c.  In  the  second,  the  large  boxes  which  require  sewing  are 
made  and  finished.  lu  this,  and  in  other  rooms,  are  shears  of  eyery 
siae  and  pattern ;  and  machinery  for  catting,  with  great  rapidity, 
pasteboards  into  the  lengths  and  widths  required.  The  third  story 
is  devoted  to  another  description  of  work — the  largest  that  does  not 
require  sewing, — and  has  machinery  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  such 
as  cutting  boards  into  circular  pieces  for  tops  and  bottoms  of  round 
boxes,  machinery  for  scoring  and  cutting  out  the  comers  preparatory 
to  making  square  boxes,  &c.  The  fourth  story  is  devoted  to  still 
smaller  work,  and  the  fifth  to  pill  and  other  round  boxes.  Here  the 
most  perfect  machinery  is  found.  One  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
Plumly,  for  cutting  round  pieces  for  ends  of  boxes,  operates  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  is  said  5,000  can  be  cut  in  an  hour.  The  upper  stories 
are  subdivided,  and  one  part  of  each  occupied  by  the  men  who  cut 
and  prepare  the  work ;  the  other  by  the  women  and  girls  who  finish 
the  boxes.  The  cheapness  with  which  boxes  can  be  made  is  remark- 
able ;  some  of  very  neat  appearance  can  be  made  at  about  three 
cents  per  dozen ;  and  yet  each  is  made  of  several  separate  pieces,  and 
each  has  to  be  many  times  handled,  covered  with  colored  or  fancy 
paper,  labelled,  and  packed.  Although  most  of  the  manipulations 
must  be  done  by  hand,  yet  within  the  last  few  years  a  great  variety 
of  machinery  has  been  invented  for  the  purpose,  which  gives  increased 
facilities  to  the  operations. 

The  Pasteboard  is  principally  obtained  from  mills  at  Chambersburg, 
Harrisburg,  and  Williamsport,  and  costs  upon  an  average  $50  per  ton. 
The  Glazed  and  Fancy  Papers,  of  which  the  consumption  is  consider- 
able, are  principally  imported. 

Mr.  Plumly  makes  every  description  of  Boxes ;  and  not  only  supplies 
iu  part  this  city,  but  executes  orders  from  Boston  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bast,  and  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  whole  business  employs  325  hands,  and  the  annual  product  is 
about  (175.000. 
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VII. 
Bmihes. 

Few  articles  of  manafacture  admit  so  great  a  diyersitj  of  forms, 
Kisei  and  qualities,  or  so  wide  a  range  of  uses,  as  the  production  of  the 
Hrushmaker ;  and  of  none  does  it  hold  more  true  that  the  best  article 
IS  tho  cheapest.  From  the  delicate  Pencil  of  the  artist,  to  the 
"  Whitewash,"  or  the  **  Scrub,"  the  variety  in  style  and  ornamentation 
is  exceedingly  great. 

The  manufacture  in  this  city  includes  the  usual  rariety  of  Hair,  Paint, 
and  tho  commoner  kinds  of  Brushes,  and  employs  about  a  dozen  prin- 
cipal concerns,  besides  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  make  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  this,  as  in  other  branches,  our  manufacturers  have 
aimed  at  tho  production  of  substantial  and  reliable  work.  In  the  im- 
portant article  of  a  Paint  Brush,  particularly,  some  of  them  have  snc- 
ccssfully  striven  to  excel ;  and  we  believe  Clinton's  Improved  Gopper- 
bound  Paint  and  Yarnish  Brush  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this  coun- 
try, while  those  of  other  makers  are  generally  preferred  to  similar 
Brushes  made  elsewhere. 

Steam  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  to  any  extent  in  the  Brush 
factories,  and  fewer  Brushes  are  made  in  the  Penitentiaries  and  Alms- 
houses, in  this  Stale,  than  in  some  other  places ;  but  in  this  city,  the 
annual  production  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  Blind  Asylum,  is  in- 
creasing. The  present  product,  therefore,  including  that  in  Public 
Institutions,  amounts  to  about  $225,000  annually.  The  Bristles  are  im- 
ported principally  from  Kussia ;  a  cold  climate  being  indispensable,  it 
is  said,  to  their  perfection.    , 

Tooth  Brushes,  chiefly  of  the  open-backed  variety,  are  made  here  of 
a  quality  superior  to  the  imported. 

VIII. 
Buttons. 

Buttons  of  nearly  every  material  of  which  these  useful  little  articles 
are  usually  made,  including  Metal,  Pearl,  Bone,  Horn,  Paper,  and 
every  variety  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Covered  and  Silk  Buttons,  are  made 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Pearl  Buttons,  Philadelphia  takes  the  lead 
in  America.  We  have  been  shown  in  stores  Pearl  Buttons  of  Phila- 
delphia manufacture,  which,  in  neatness  and  beauty  of  finish,  we  were 
informed  were  superior  to  any  foreign  article,  and  certainly  could  not 
well  be  excelled ;  and  Buttons  made  in  this  city,  are  not  unfrequently 
told  ia  some  of  our  cities  as  iiupotle^  YT%\iQi\v  qx  Yivv^\^»   '^^xssfcSMw- 
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provemeDts  in  the  process  of  finltliing,  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  busi- 
ness, have  been  introduced  here,  whereby  the  cost  is  lessened,  and  oui 
manufacturers  enabled  to  compete  with  the  foreign. 

The  Pearl  employed  comes  from  the  East  Indian  and  China  seas, 
and  also  from  Panama  and  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico.  The  former  is  tho 
finer  in  quality,  as  well  as  more  expensive,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
best  qualities  of  Shirt  Buttons  and  Studs.  There  are  about  eight  per« 
sons  engaged  in  this  branch,  employing  usually  about  forty  hands,  and* 
they  make  probably  two  thousand  gross  weekly  of  the  various  sizes, 
from  small  Shirt  Buttons  to  large  Coat  Buttons ;  and  with  a  remark- 
able range  of  prices,  from  forty  or  fifty  cents  to  twenty  dollars  per 
gross.  A  difficulty  exists  in  the  want  of  a  uniform  supply  of  material^i 
which  becomes  at  times  very  scarce.  Mr.  Edward  Mabklew,  and  Mr. 
W.  GiBBs,  have  facilities  for  manufacturing  almost  any  amount,  and  we 
believe  dealers  generally  will  be  satisfied  with  a  trial  of  the  Buttons 
made  in  this  city. 

Bone  Buttons  and  Bone  Moulds,  of  every  size,  color,  and  description 
in  use,  are  made  extensively  by  several  persons,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousand  gross  yearly.  Mr.  J.  Witzel  employs  several 
improved  machines,  the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  Wahl,  of  this  city.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is  a  machine  for  drilling  and  countersinking 
the  Button  on  both  sides  at  one  operation,  by  which  one  person  can  ac- 
complish the  labor  of  three.  From  25,000  to  30,000  Buttons  can  be 
thus  finished  up  by  its  aid  in  one  day.  One  of  these  is  now,  we  believe, 
in  successful  operation  in  Germany  by  a  Philadelphia  Button-maker. 
An  improved  Facing  and  Cutting-out  machine,  by  the  same  inventor, 
securing  greater  ease,  accuracy,  and  speed  than  the  old  ones,  seems 
also  an  important  auxiliary  in  producing  a  neat  and  smoothly  finished 
article.  We  are  not  aware  that  Horn  Buttons  are  made  by  more  than 
one  person  in  this  city,  his  product  being  some  eighteen  gross  per 
week.     Probably  the  demand  is  not  very  great. 

The  manufacture  of  Metallic  Buttons  is  chiefly  confined  to  those 
used  on  military  and  other  equipments. 

Messrs.  Gbibbshofeb,  Lcewi  &  Co.,  who  have  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  Covered  Buttons  of  every  variety,  have 
now  facilities  which  enable  them  to  challenge  foreign  competition.  Silk 
and  Fancy  Buttons  are  manufactured  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
this  city,  and  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to. 

Paper,  or  Papier-mache,  Buttons  are  made  here  also  to  a  limited 
extent. 
33 
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IX. 

Cedar-Ware  and  Wooden-Ware. 

The  mannfacture  of  Cedar-ware,  though  not  very  extensiTe  in  thii 
city,  will  nevertheless  well  sustain  the  reputation  of  our  mechanics  in 
rhe  minor  as  well  as  the  larger  branches  of  productive  industry,  by  the 
nndonbted  excellence  both  of  the  material  and  workmanship.  The 
v;hief  supply  of  Cedar,  for  this  business,  is  derived  from  Yir/^^inia  and 
Carolina.  There  are  about  ten  principal  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 

Of  these,  Mr.  C.  Dreby  is  the  largest,  employing  ordinarily  about 
fifteen  hands.  He  is  a  large  producer  of  all  the  important  articles  be- 
longing to  this  class,  including  Bath  Tubs,  Wash  Tubs,  Staff  and  Bar- 
rel Chums,  Buckets,  Pails,  Measures,  Chests,  &c.,  &c. 

The  manufacturers  referred  to,  employ  together  about  sixty  hands  on 
this  work,  and  have  invested  a  capital  of  about  $60,000.  The  annual 
production  is  not  far  from  $100,000. 

Wooden^ware^  including  all  the  various  Wooden  Housekeeping  articles 
not  made  of  Cedar,  employs  quite  a  number  of  small  establishments.  Only 
one,  we  believe,  uses  steam  power  in  the  business.  Among  the  articles 
of  this  class  may  be  enumerated — Kitchen  and  Ironing  Tables,  Meat 
Safes,  Scouring  Boards,  Step  Ladders,  Clothes  Horses,  Towel  Backs, 
Butlers*  Trays,  Plain  Foot  Stools,  Towel  Rollers,  Potato  Mashers, 
Boiling  Pins,  Cricket  Bats,  Close  Tools,  Toy  Building  Blocks,  Ironing 
Boards,  Tailors*  Press  Boards,  Wash  Boards,  Bungs  and  Spigots, 
Embroidery  Stands,  &c.,  all  of  which,  with  numerous  other  like  arti- 
cles of  excellent  quality,  we  have  seen  in  the  factories  of  two  of  our 
principal  manufacturers,  W.  J.  Walker,  and  J.  Lewis  &  Son,  in  our 
tour  of  inquiry.  Cherry  Wash  Boards,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  of 
the  same  kind  from  abroad,  are  made  here,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Large  quantities  made  of  other  material  come  here  from  other  markets. 
There  are  no  factories  for  making  cheap  Painted  Buckets  or  Wooden 
Bowls,  and  some  other  articles  of  this  class.  The  land  of  Notions 
and  Wooden  Nutmegs  is  still  the  wholesale  producer  of  cheap  articles 
in  this  branch,  although  each  year  is  rendering  us  more  independent. 
A  larger  amount  of  capital,  we  judge,  might  be  profitably  invested  in 
this  business  ;  -and  we  do  not  know  why  steam  factories  should  not  be 
sustained  by  our  growing  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Z. 

Combs. 

Combs  are  made  in  this  city,  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Horn,  Buffalo 
Horn,  and  Shell ;  bat  the  recent  introduction  and  popularity  of  India 
Rubber  Combs  have  materially  lessened  the  demand  and  trenched  upon 
the  profits  of  the  business. 

Horn  Ckmbs  constitute  the  leading  and  staple  product.  They  are 
made  of  all  descriptions  and  of  very  good  quality,  at  more  than  a  dozen 
different  establishments,  and  by  many  others  individually.  Some  of  these 
produce  Combs  equal  or  superior  to  any  made  elsewhere,  while  those 
of  all  our  manufacturers  have  the  merit  of  opening  in  conformity  with 
the  sample.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply 
of  material  are  exceedingly  good,  and  Eastern  manufacturers  come 
here  for  their  supply.  One  factory  in  this  city,  we  are  informed,  con- 
sumes not  less  than  four  thousand  horns  weekly,  at  a  cost  of  from  four 
to  twelve  dollars  per  hundred. 

In  Tortoise  Shell  and  Buffalo  Horn,  usually  quite  distinct  branches 
of  business  from  the  foregoing,  we  have  three  or  four  principal  manu  - 
factnrers,  whose  work,  for  quality  and  quantity,  has  secured  to  Phila- 
delphia the  pre-eminence  in  the  Comb  business  of  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  of  Shell,  particularly,  are  worked  up  with  great  taste 
and  skill ;  and  as  much  of  the  value  of  a  Comb  is  derived  from  the 
labor  put  upon  it,  our  manufacturers  are  only  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  article,  by  a  more  successful  adaptation  of  the  styles  to  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  ladies,  who  do  not  generally  fancy  the  French. 
In  this  our  Comb-makers  lead  the  fashion,  and  change  their  styles,  par- 
ticularly in  the  finer  carved  varieties,  every  six  months. 

A  principal  part  of  the  Shell  used  here  comes  from  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  best  qualities  from  China.  The  cost  of  the  former  is 
$6  to  $7  per  lb.,  the  latter  somewhat  more.  Buffalo  Horn  is  chiefly 
derived  from  South  America;  a  very  small  part  from  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  Several  very  ingenious  machines  have  been  adapted  to 
various  parts  of  the  process  by  Mr.  Redheffer,  of  this  city,  who  has 
patents  f6r  these  and  other  improvements  in  the  different  branches. 
Our  manufacturers  export  their  Combs  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
California,  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  capital  employed  is 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  The  number  of  hands  altogether  em- 
ployed is  little  short  of  two  hundred;  their  average  wages  $7J  per 
week,  and  the  annual  product  about  $150,000. 
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XI. 

Kmieal 


Tba  Mniical  I&ftFDmeiiU  t^al  are  ■■iIp  m  PkilMfelpfcm  ccaprin 
OrgMaM,  lldcxkons,  AcxrordecMu,  ConeeitiBOi^  TioiiBa^  FfaEta^  6ii- 
Un,  DnuhB,  and  Piano-Fortet.  Orgau  are  Bade  bj  tomr  ■iamihe- 
toren — ^tbe  two  iMTg^t  probablj  eTer  constractcd  m  this  city  being 
tbat  in  CoDoert  Hall,  witb  4  manaali  aad  pedah,  €0  nfpatogm,  and 
3,060  pipes,  and  tbat  in  Calmxy  Presbjteriaa  Cbueb.  with  3  maniiab 
and  pedals,  44  registers,  and  1,865  pipes.  In  t<»e,  worinnanBbfp,  asd 
action,  tbe  Pbiladdphia-made  Organs  poaseas  as  maaj  ezedleociea  as 
any  that  can  be  found  either  in  this  coiuitiy  or  Enn^e. 

Mdodeotu  are  made  to  some  extent  by  tvo  bovses ;  and  ADe&rdemi 
are  made  largely  by  AxTHOjrr  Faas,  whose  instnuBenta  are  claimed  to 
be  better  in  erery  respect  than  tbe  French  aad  Genaan  arttdea  in- 
ported.  Their  range  of  notes  doubles  that  ni  the  foreign  Aoeordeoa; 
their  constroction  is  stronger,  and  by  an  echo  attachment  aimflar  to 
the  pedal  of  a  piano,  the  tone  may  be  sweet  and  ddieate  aa  that  of  a 
Ante,  or  changed  to  tbe  deep  and  powerful  volume  of  the  oigan.  Six 
Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  this  manufacturer,  a  &Torable  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  appreciation  of  Philadelphia  Instrnmenta.  These 
Accordeons  are  sold  only  by  Joseph  Skbtoss,  16  North  Second  street 
PalerU  Concertinos,  a  modification  of  the  Accordeon,  are  manufactured 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Zimmermak,  who  received  a  first  premium  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  London.  O^er  one  hundred  men  and  a  capital  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  are  employed  in  this  business. 

Philadelphia  is  the  principal  city  in  the  Union  for  the  manufacture 
of  Violins,  The  principal  makers  are  Joseph  Neff,  Joseph  Winker, 
Mathias  Kelxjsr,  C.  M.  Zimmermah,  John  Pfaff,  and  A.  M.  Albert, 
most  of  whom  enjoy  tbe  highest  reputation  with  Musicians  and  Music 
dealers.  For  brilliancy  of  tone  their  Violins  are  famous,  and  are  ex- 
teDsivcIy  used  in  Orchestras.  Mr.  Neff  has  received  for  his  Violins 
five  Silver  Medals,  and  the  Diploma  of  the  New  York  Exhibition  in 
1863. 

Mutes  and  Guitar Sy  of  the  very  best  quality,  are  made  by  Klemm  & 
I^KOTHER,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Bebwind.  The  latter  also  makes  a  kind  of 
Kolian  Harp,  little  known  in  this  country,  called  the  CUhem^  with  thirty- 
Kix  strings. 

German  Silver  Band  Instruments  are  made  by  Klemm  k  Brother, 
who  largely  import  Brass  Instruments.  A  manufactory  of  these  is 
about  being  established. 

Ururns  make  little  noise,  l\\o\igViV\ie\T  c\kx^\V^,\\.  \^  ^^\^, ^i.'kkvv^W^ 
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beaten  by  any  in  the  world.  There  are  two  manafactarers  of  these ; 
one  of  whom  has  a  patent  contrivance  for  straining  the  head  of  the 
Drum  to  a  uniform  tightness.  Mr.  Zimmerman  has  lai^  contracts 
with  GoTemment  for  his  Military  Drums.  Tambonrines  and  Banjos,  as 
well  as  Musical  Chairs,  are  made  by  him. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Musical  Instrument  manufacture, 
however,  is  that  of  Piario-Fortes.  The  business  was  established  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Loud,  in  1820 ;  and  there  are  now  twenty  manufacturers  in 
the  city,  none  of  whom  however  prosecute  it  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
compared  with  the  manufacturers  in  Albany,  and  other  places.  Of 
novelties,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  is  a  small  Piano, 
two  thirds  the  ordinary  size,  which  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Gold- 
smith k  Co.  They  claim  that  in  quality  it  is  equal  to  the  others,  while 
costing  one  third  lesti.  It  has  a  double  sounding-board ;  and  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  the  strings  are  brought  across  the  main  bridge  and  at- 
tached to  another  section  of  the  bridge :  a  method  claimed  to  give  an 
increased  volume  of  sound,  and  a  delicate  vibration. 

A.  B.  Beichinbaoh,  1230  Chestnut  street,  claims  to  use  an  action 
distinct  from  all  others ;  having  less  friction,  and  being  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  The  pedal  and  damper  are  peculiar  in  their  construc- 
tion ;  and  not  only  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  Piano,  as  a  Musical 
Instrument,  does  he  aim  at  perfection,  but  he  also  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  making  it  beautiful  as  parlor  furniture.  The  serpentine  leg 
veneered  with  rosewood  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  in 
ufte,  and  is  made,  we  believe,  only  by  Mr.  Beichenbach.  The  Pianos 
of  the  Philadelphia  trade  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  handsome 
appearance,  power,  and  exquisite  tone.  The  capital  invested  in 
Fiano-Fortes  is  $150,000;  men  employed,  250;  product  annually, 
$315,000. 

ZII. 

(Ml  Glothfi. 

The  manufacture  of  Floor  Oil  Cloths  is  limited  to  two  houses — 
Thomas  Potter,  and  James  Cabmichaeu  The  aggregate  capital  is 
$170,000,  the  employees  150 ;  and  the  materials  consumed  annually  are 
stated  OS  follows :  67,000  gallons  Linseed  Oil,  17,500  gallons  Spirits 
Turpentine,  329  tons  of  Whiting,  164  tons  Yellow  Ochre,  21,000  lbs. 
Glue,  52,250  lbs.  of  Lamp-black,  525,000  yards  of  Cotton  Cloth,  50,000 
yards  Cotton  Drill,  49,000  yards  of  Cotton  Duck,  202,000  yards  Linen 
Canvas,  2,650  tons  of  Coal ;  and  the  annual  product  v&  ^'L^^^^^. 
The  Pbiladelphia  establishments  in  this  brane\\  we  "^e^3X\ax,\\«>&xfi».0tt. 
33* 
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S8  they  maDufactare  a  variety  of  articles — Table  Oil  Cloths,  Stur 
Orash,  and  Enameled  Oil  Cloths  ia  imitation  of  Leather,  used  for  cov- 
ering Carriages,  and  also  for  coveriog  Desks,  Tables,  and  Coshions, 
as  well  as  Floor  Oil  Cloths.  The  establishments  in  other  places  limit 
their  production  to  one  class  of  goods,  that  is  to  Oil  Cloths  only,  or  to 
Enameled  Cloths  only.  Stair  Crash,  it  is  said,  was  first  made  in  this 
city,  and  nearly  the  entire  production  in  this  country  is  still  confined 
to  the  Philadelphia  establishments. 

XIII. 
Perftunery  and  Fancy  Soaps. 

The  manufacture  and  consumption  of  Perfumery  and  Soaps,  are  not 
necessarily  evidences  of  a  love  for  personal  cleanliness.  Cologne,  the 
dirtiest  city  in  the  world,  is  providentially  the  great  manufactory  of 
Perfnmery.  The  name  of  Jean  Maria  Farina  is  synonymons  with 
Cologne  bottle ;  and  in  the  London  Exhibition  there  were  four  J.  M. 
F.'s,  each  claiming  to  be  the  original.  To  such  an  extent  is  specnla- 
tion  in  the  name  carried  in  that  city  of  seventy-four  distinct  smells, 
that  children  entitled  to  the  surname  of  Farina  are  bargained  for  as 
soon  as  born,  and  christened  Jean  Maria ;  and  at  times  this  event  is 
said  to  be  anticipated. 

In  Philadelphia  the  mannfactnre  of  Soaps  and  Perfumery  is  an 
important  and  extensive  business.  The  materials  employed  are  palm 
oil,  tallow  aud  lard,  cocoa-nut  oil,  caustic  alkali,  sal  soda,  soda  ash, 
and  various  essences,  and  essential  oils  of  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  In 
quality  the  manufacturers  claim,  and  we  think  justly,  that  the  Fancy 
Soaps  made  in  this  city  are  unrivaled.  A  New  York  critic  remarked 
upon  the  Soaps  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1863 : 

''Bazin  of  Philadelphia,  the  successor  of  the  well-known  Rouseell,  makes  aa 
fine  Soaps  as  any  in  the  world.  Very  little  inferior  to  them,  if  at  all,  are  the 
Soaps  of  Jules  Hauel,  of  the  same  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  produc- 
tions must  eventunlly  succeed  in  driving  the  French  Soaps  out  of  the  market 
In  the  inferior  and  cheaper  class  of  Soaps,  the  articles  made  by  Colgate  and 
Hull  seem  to  be  most  generally  in  use.  The  Soaps  and  Perfumery  manufactured 
by  the  Messrs.  TArLOR,  of  Philadelphia,  are  as  fine  as  any  that  can  be  produced. 
Wo  have  already  alluded  to  a  Gothic  window  contributed  by  them,  the  panes  of 
which  are  composed  of  transparent,  or  rather  translucent  Soap,  in  a  great  variety 
of  tints.     The  effect  is  almost  as  perfect  as  that  of  stained  glass." 

The  manufacture  of  Pei'fumery  is  usually  carried  on  conjointly  with 
that  of  Fancy  Soaps.     Messrs.  Glenn  k  Co.,  successors  of  L.  W. 
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Glenn,  are,  we  believe,  the  oldest  house  in  this  business,  baying  been  es- 
blished  upward  of  thirty  years  ago.  Apollos  W.  Harbisok  is  a  well- 
known  exclusively  wholesale  manafacturer.  The  following  statistics  of 
some  of  his  annnal  expenditures  will  illustrate  how  extensively  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  certain  houses  in  this  city,  viz. :  for  paper  boxes, 
$9,000;  for  wooden  boxes,  $3,000 ;  for  paper  and  printing,  including 
lithography,  $6,700 ;  for  glass,  $19,000,  &c.  Mr.  Harrison  employs  from 
sixty  to  eighty  hands,  has  twenty-five  traveling  agents  in  various  parti 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Oanadas,  and  his  sales  of  Perfumery 
and  Soap,  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $140,000.  Messrs.  B.  & 
G.  A.  Wright,  another  popular  and  well-known  firm,  have  a  factory 
one  hundred  feet  square,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  France,  England,  or  America.  Messrs.  A.  Hawlet  &  Co. 
make,  it  is  said,  a  greater  variety  of  FruU  Essences  for  flavoring  Min- 
eral Water  Syrups,  Confectionery,  Jellies,  &c.,  than  any  other  house. 
Their  various  Extracts  for  the  Handkerchief,  Pomades,  Toilet  Pow- 
ders, Soaps,  Shaving  Creams,  Tooth  Pastes,  &c.,  are  very  popular, 
and  are  noted  not  less  for  their  durability  of  the  odors  than  for  the 
exquisiteness  of  the  perfume.  Their  Pomades,  it  is  claimed,  will  keep 
five  years  entirely  unchanged.  Mr.  Hawley  is  a  Chemist,  and  devotes 
great  attention  to  the  Chemical  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Soaps. 

The  value  of  these  articles  annually  manufactured  in  this  city,  esti- 
mating for  what  is  done  by  other  than  the  regular  houses,  is  about 
$850,000. 

XIV. 

Boofing. 

The  importance  of  a  good  Boof  cannot  well  be  over-estimated ;  and 
in  a  great  city  the  selection  of  a  material  that  is  Fire  Proof ^  as  well  as 
Water  Proof,  seems  to  be  a  duty  which  a  builder  owes  to  the  public. 
Shingles,  of  course,  from  their  combustible  nature,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  cannot  be  recommended.  Of  Metallic  Boofs  there  are  a  great 
variety  presenting  claims  to  public  attention  and  public  confidence. 
Slaie  is  used  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  Tin  still  more  extensively, 
as  a  material  for  Boofing.  Zinc  has  not  been  found  well  adapted  to  the 
climate ;  but  as  a  protective  coating  for  Sheet  Iron,  it  is,  as  we  stated, 
extensively  used.  One  manufactory  in  this  city  is  occupied  in  coating 
Iron  for  Boofing  with  a  preparation,  of  which  the  principal  ingredient 
is  said  to  be  Indian  Bubber.  The  maT\\xfa,c\.\3LT^  ^l  ^wrQL'^1B^^■^:^> 
for  Soo6ng  we  have  already  alluded  to.    "Nf^itVm  ^  ^^'n  ^^'^  '^'»«^ 
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OompofiitioQ  Boofs  have  become  very  popular,  and  the  manofacture  of 
them  constitutes  an  important  business.  These  roofs  combine  many 
advantages,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  experience  may  ultimately  justify 
the  large  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  them. 

In  1852  a  Composition  Roofing,  which  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years  in  the  West,  was  introduced  to  this  city  by  Messrs.  H.  M. 
Warren  k  Co.,  228  Walnut  street.  It  is  known  as  Warren's  Im- 
proved Fire  and  Water  Proof  Boofing.  This  article  seems,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  have  united  the  suffrages  of  builders  and 
consumers  of  every  class  in  its  favor ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  its 
merits  by  the  degree  of  popularity  it  has  rapidly  attained,  it  must  com- 
bine many  points  of  excellence.  The  buildings,  whether  private  resi- 
dences, stores,  warehouses,  factories,  depots,  or.  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  United  States  Mint,  which  have  been  covered 
with  it  in  this  and  neighboring  cities,  within  a  few  years,  are  among 
the  largest  and  best  known ;  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  leading 
business  men  are  appended  to  testimonials  in  its  favor.  It  has  been 
received  with  equal  favor  in  other  States,  and  in  Canada.  The  mate- 
rials used  in  its  construction  are  FeU^  Composition,  and  Grcwd.  The 
two  former  are  said  to  be  made  of  such  ingredients  as  possess  elas- 
ticity and  tenacity,  and  are  combined  with  the  latter  so  as  to  form  a 
Roof  not  only  durable,  with  no  liability  to  crack  or  decay,  but  one 
which  is  impervious  to  both  fire  and  water — a  combination  never  before 
obtained  in  a  Composition  Roof.  Its  fire-proof  qualities  have  been 
repeatedly  subjected  to  severe  tests,  specially  instituted  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  seems  to  have  passed  the  *'  ordeal  by  fire"  with  perfect  impunity. 
The  advantages  upon  which  the  manufacturers  base  its  claims  as  an  im- 
provement upon  all  others,  are,  that,  in  addition  to  being  Fire  and  Water 
proof,  it  is  also  cheap  and  durable,  and  requires  a  less  pitch,  and  conse- 
quently less  area  to  be  covered,  and  less  masonry  upon  the  walls,  while 
furnishing  more  facilities  for  light  and  ventilation  ;  besides  being  more 
accessible  on  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions  than  any  other. 
They  also  claim  that  it  will  not  expand  and  contract  by  heat  like 
Metal  Roofs,  and  will  bear  more  than  double  as  much  heat  without 
danger  to  the  boarding  beneath ;  that  it  requires  only  an  inclination 
of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  and  may  be  walked  upon  or  used  for  drying  pur- 
poses without  injury ;  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  firemen  when  adjoin- 
ing buildings  are  on  fire ;  that  it  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  changes 
of  temperature,  or  by  the  jarring  of  machinery ;  that  it  is  adapted  to  every 
climate,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  repaired  ;  that  Gutters  of  the  same 
matejial  may  be  formed  on  the  loof  •,  aud  fiually,  the  cost  of  it  is  only 
about  oae  half  that  of  tin,  and  \ess  tWxi  WiaV  o^  «avi  ^>i>Qfc^  ^\x«i;^\<5i^\ 
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Boof  DOW  in  use.  If  it  possess  these  qualities,  of  wluch  there  seems 
to  be  no  donbt,  Messrs.  Warren  &  Co.  well  deserve  the  success  which 
has  attended  its  introduction. 

XV. 
straw  and  Hillinery  Goods. 

Sn:  The  mamifkotiire  of  Straw  Ooodt,  in  Philadelphia^  was  an  important  and 
an  inoreaaing  one,  prior  to  the  late  commercial  reynlsion.  The  prodnet  of  the 
faotoriee  of  Whitb,  Custbr,  Wjlcocks,  Rogers  A  Fralbt,  and  other  firms,  had 
obtained  a  deserred  celebrity  in  the  South  and  West,  and  large  orders  were  filled 
here  from  parties  who  had  prcTiously  made  their  purchases  f^irther  Bast.  The 
business  embraces  not  only  Bonnets  for  ladies  and  Flats  for  girls,  but  Hats  and 
Caps  for  men  and  boys;  and  includes  also  the  Stiffening,  Pressing,  and  Shaping  of 
Panama  and  other  imported  Hats.  You  inform  me  yon  have  already  notioed  the 
mannfaotore  of  Straw  Hats,  which  is  the  larger  part  of  the  business. 

The  Straw  Goods  manufacture  requires  much  room  for  Bleaching,  and  can  be 
more  adyantageonsly  earned  on  in  a  country  village :  consequently  one  of  our 
well-known  manufacturers  removed  to  the  village  of  Bridgeport,  Montgomery 
County,  where  he  erected  the  most  commodious  and  complete  fiMstory;  and  when 
the  business  was  prosperous  employed  about  two  hundred  persons,  mostly  fe- 
males. The  manufkcturers  in  the  city  are  also  engaged  in  making  Silk  Bonnets, 
Bonnet  Frames^  Ac,  and  conduct  a  Jobbing  or  Retail  business,  or  both.  The 
Braid  for  Bonnets  is  chiefly  imported,  and  known  as  English,  Florence,  Italian, 
Neapolitan,  Ac  The  Bonnets  and  Hats  made  here,  especially  those  for  children, 
exhibit  excellent,  in  fact  remarkable  taste.  Some  establishments  are  devoted 
largely  to  Bleaching  and  Pressing  Hats  and  Bonnets,  and  conforming  them  to  the 
prevailing  styles.  The  largest  of  these  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Jambs  Tblford,  who 
also  makes  Silk  Bonnets  and  Bonnet  Frames.  The  annual  production  of  Straw 
Goods  was  over  $600,000— being  $360,000  for  Hats,  and  $250,000  for  Bonnets. 

MiLLiNBRY  Goods. — The  manufacture  of  Buehet  alone  employs  two  hundred 
hands,  most  of  whom  are  females.  Jobl  Thov as,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
fifteen  years  in  making  Ruches,  was  the  first  to  make  it  an  exclusive  business ; 
and  for  many  years  he  chiefly  supplied  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  Phila- 
delphia. By  introducing  machinery,  which  is  unequaled  elsewhere,  he  has  been 
enabled  greatly  to  increase  the  production.  So  perfect  is  this  machinery,  that 
one  man  can  goffer  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  dosen  in  a  day;  and  the 
establishment  can  turn  out  one  thousand  dozen  of  finished  Ruches  per  day,  be- 
sides other  Millinery  goods.  Favorable  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  the 
raw  material  enables  him  to  compete  successfully  with  rival  makers  in  other 
cities.  Footings  and  Edgings  are  also  joined  to  a  large  extent,  which  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  Joined  Blonds.  Ruches  are  also  made  by  hand  by  a  number  of 
others ;  and  the  total  annual  production  exceeds  $150,000. 

Of  Artificial  Flowbrs,  the  manufacture  has  declined  in  importance  within 
the  last  few  years.    The  preference  for  French  'EVowcn,  \&.  ^«  SxoLVstXa.^^^  ^^ 
whieb  B  eonaidenble  business  is  done  in  Pb\\ade\ig\iVa,\L«A  T«X»:t:^ft^  ^^  ^oai^^ 
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fttamuuinL  «aii  luapviliiii  a  snmbiir  of  «MaUUnHBEto  to  absBdon  the  Irasineii. 
IhMK  Jn  3uir  ai'c  iv^ar  ittwi  iuaaw  jr  sxa  ai^  dkak  «ul  W  called  ■uumfaetarsn 
■if  %r**rfmtti  TTuwur}.  rh.im  &n  iriiisrs  irtLocs  iiiaMlfciii^  of  Ika  kind  Ib  done, 
iMK  3UC  31  lav  iSBuu  rUii  !iur79»c  McifiiiffhmHnc  cmpLiya  fiftj  siria,  and  another 
jic^-i.«%.     rhtt  xauL-iur  jl  iimoiu  imgluTwi  ia  ftikiaE  ciro  knadred,  and  the  an- 

Aruiuia^  Foj^vflrf^  Kamuj  Jigcn.^iHoaaiH  ^m  :&■  Balaral  Hover,  of  rarionsly 
s&flM.  mo«r.  5ir  TtimnMiif  and  idkiar  iraoaunck  porvacM  and  feetire  oeeasiom, 
■BL  «ftiiu  Vx&  s'jjvvnn  .uui  Itu^k  A;:.,  ira  mmbt  hj  Mrsw  A.  M.  HoixivaswoKn, 
vte  bciq^  A  T<4c;-  jTViS  vTictiicj  jc  Jt'omriuCm  /!jr  Fltrngrm  «f  OTcrT-  kind — papw 
Aiwr  .lati  wstiL  '.ua  -tA,  xuduxxh  .uxii  pipe  5ir  Wlmwvn,  cmpa  for  roMi, 
out.,  ibxn^  jTJBiM.  Jki'L  3LUGsLtiii  piio<ic&.  <SK3  Ti*wtx9,  aboct  wax  for  Wax 
flMwvrk  aaiL  siuirriktf  ijr  TAac;  ltfn...x>Hr  Wirk  ami  Pifrfcfnniaiiia,  Ac^  Ae. 

Vlr%.  vojdL  3t  sui  %j  ^«  jo^to'ijr  m  goas  lacpocttdp  or  aiado  elaewkwi 
.bobuk;.  3t  joaatm  9j  JL  ^i^i:  jJjm  aj  Jjdaf k  Ibore.  and  otkoa. 

l*«nM  jTt  i&aot  3J  .u  trims  sas  nuaai  ;»  «»  vonder  whara  tke  Ikir 
a:«  ^^.uo.  vll  ^ranc  sartm.  vl^it  «ivcnn£  a»i  SEUKsad.  One  ftxm  aloat 
liJUU  AiMiL  j«ar^:  aaii  art  vi»ua  ^iaa&^  Bad*  IvrMle  oat  of  tihadty 
li  at  JMA  IJiLi^^  Aantu  am^arj.f  «r  miisw  I^4gM#  fcaala  hnada  to  &>m 
ihaK  «!>.  X«c  iol^  a>»  W«c  Aaa  SaosL.  i«a  wow  fwrai  «iif  ^«  Eas^  aio  nqiplied 

51:*  J.m -MOL  uf£  I.ifxarf<  FrmoDH^  «:« ^^vf«sF  saait  ^j  LooiMLSr  Wood  A  STici- 
AOA.  A2?i  I.  S.  vl»?XK    aTm  'it  m,  TxnJT.'S?^  A.  £.  CxsTEnKa.  and  manj  others. 
TW  lrK-4ia3t(«i  Im.  s^.*'';  /oZ;;'  ^-i^vY  i^*  ^»'«r3.  &x>i  Soa'C-en  trade,  bat  hare 
T«nr  cxriOiL'rc  ir^^n  ir:iit  'i*:^ija  vi'i  :c^fr  cars  c'Xev  Es^ ji£.d.   TL^is  mana 
&ecxr«si  .sarnie  •('z.  iz  f.:a.2tfc::.^a  -vi:!  :3.«  j«:cci.x|:.fcx-i  rsxail  traie.  and  bj  sodm 
£d.::r  «;.:i  ii*5  iuax:'jh:cxr;  .c*  Scrav  G-;>:>isL   B«&ie5  ike  lai^ger  manafae- 
zixu  Ttz^ei.  iAiiZir%zi'L  yL.WjztiT^  isa\ *  x^  &:axei5  csric^  ike  dnil  eeaioof, 
L^l  ;^*T  i^7^'.T  :«i.:i. :«'  xiif  I  i.liiilT^jt  «  :'rc<K«  aad  iine:lT  10  Wencm  and 
S«c«k«x  XLftTxlj^iiw     ri-«  v(".-JL-:-vx  7a5-«  a;i-i  ikill  k^  Pkilade!ph£a  Miilinen 
kaT«  ^i4air<^i  f:?  :^«  rWxrf:$  iru-ji  xt-n  %  rl^i  :«r«:a=:->B.     Ii  is  a  fiact^  not 
^g«aica;aI;T  ka^v^.  ZLXi  Xbazj  fjus...':i$  ix  :i»  S^:xik  ar.i  W<fi  kare  tke  Cloiking 
tail  B:oa  fcr  ihit  rn-HiriDts.,  asi  ii«  r'K.ap*^^  B:^Ex-eT««  a=.i  S^->e«  f:^  tke  ladie«, 
aaaJt  is  *i.:s  c:  jJ.  iriif  *  ru  a  i«*rr*i  rir^:a3f  :x  f:r  r=>tri;r  ar^.^iea. 
Tb*  axzz^  rr:ci«i;i  is  at  fjlL^w* : — 
Sirav  G-:*^is  $U^i.l  il — £«iz.'i  S«rav  Ea»  alrvair  eccaMtaicd, 

$^1.::?:— BMLr.*i5a::x«^ $25«,0W 

Etiie*,a2:5«i«  ITJlirftrrGicia. 15«.0O0 

i;j.<:C  ic^iei;  B.-xseiJiaci^  ....        -  lld,»00 

^'Sk  Boikz.t7s, I»,000 

Anif  c-al  r,t  wexa, M-OOO 

Tota], $6?5,00« 

Thia  U  fimplv  the  prcwiac:  in  zht  Tuas-nfacirr^es  in  thi«  biar^k.     The  artadei 
•f  MULz-trj  n:ade  up  zl  ili*  ^:ij  Ij  irjliviiaal*  is.  of  course,  reiy  lar^ 
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XVI. 

Sar^cal  and  Dental  Instruments— And  Appliances,  etc. 

The  manufactare  of  Surgical  and  Dental  Instruments,  Trasses,  Splints,  Ban- 
dages, and  the  yarioas  Appliances  which  constitute  the  armamaUa  of  the  Snr- 
geon,  demand  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  who  would  rise  to  eminence,  other 
elements  of  success  than  mere  mechanical  skill.  The  Surgeon  has  to  deal  with 
living  tissues  of  great  sensibility ;  and  whether  he  be  called  upon  to  remore  dis- 
eased or  injured  parts,  to  restrain  unhealthy  or  irregular  deyelopment — to  aid  the 
oaratiTe  power  of  nature,  or  to  compensate  for  lost  members  by  artificial  eontri- 
yances — ^the  judgment,  tact,  inyentiye  power,  and  manual  dexterity  of  the  In- 
strument maker,  and  eren  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  and  func- 
tions of  the  parts,  are  important  aids  to  the  Surgeon  in  carrying  out  his  ideas. 
The  perfection,  finish,  strength,  and  reliability  of  the  workmanship,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  both  to  Surgeon  and  patient,  often  inyoMng  the  success  of 
the  one,  and  the  comfort,  if  not  the  yery  life  of  the  other.  Hence  he  is  com- 
pelled to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  artisan,  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
yanoe  of  surgical  knowledge,  eyer  aiming  at  the  simplicity  which  characterises 
the  Surgery  of  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  delicacy  of  construction 
of  many  Instruments,  upon  which  often  depends  the  success  of  the  operator, 
aa  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery  for  example,  requires  a  nice  mechanieal  hand,  and  the 
best  of  material.  In  view  then  of  the  qualifications  required,  it  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  say,  as  we  can  say  with  truth,  that  the  best  Cutlers  are  and  always 
haye  been  Philadelphia  houses. 

Philadelphia  has  become  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  Surgical  and  Dental  In- 
struments, partly  by  reason  of  the  number  of  its  eminent  Colleges  of  Medicine, 
which  have  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  medical  learning  in  this  country,  and  partly 
by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Instrument  maker ;  most  of  the  improvements  in  these 
Instruments,  originating  in  this  country,  haying  been  made  in  this  city.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  West  and  South  is  supplied  by  this  city,  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness and  superiority  of  the  manufactures ;  and  greater  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  with  Southern  ports,  is  alone  needed  to  secure  a  still  larger  share 
of  the  Southern  trade.  It  is  everywhere  the  custom  of  Druggists  to  keep  more 
or  less  of  Surgical  Instraments  on  hand,  which  they  procure  from  the  manufac- 
turer at  a  discount,  and  sell  at  his  card  prices. '  Some  of  the  Philadelphia  houses 
are  thus  engaged  in  supplying  an  extensive  wholesale  trade;  while  others  confine 
themselves  more  to  a  retail  business,  or  make  to  order.  To  the  latter  class  also, 
more  especially,  it  belongs  in  part  to  prepare  for  the  many  Professors,  Hospital 
and  practicing  Surgeons  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  the  various  Splinta,  Bandage*, 
Truuet  and  appliances  for  surgical  injuries  and  deformities,  with  their  required 
modifications  for  special  cases.  The  manufactare  of  Trusses,  Bandages,  Spinal, 
and  other  apparatus,  is  conducted  as  a  separate  business  by  a  number  in 
this  city.  There  are  two  who  devote  tbemffclves  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
laoture  of  Artifidal  Limht.  Mr.  John  F.  Otio  has  been  long  and  favorably 
Known  as  a  maker  of  these ;  while  B.  Frank  Palmer's  ArtlfiQlal  L\mb%  \\»n^ 
aebiereda  world-wide  reputation.     So  sucoessCul  \a  VXi^  \Tn\X»xXo^  ^1  'Osi^  -ftaNjoxw 
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motions  of  the  joints,  and  so  ligbt  and  elegant  the  eonstrnetion,  tbat  we  hsve 
beard  eminent  Surgeons  declare  that  tbey  would  prefer  this  excellent  snbstitate 
to  some  natural  legs  tbey  endeavor  to  save.  About  five  hundred  Limbs  are 
fitted  annually  at  the  manufactory  in  this  city,  and  at  the  two  brancb  oflBees. 
This  ingenious  inventor  informs  us  that  be  has  originated  a  Steel-trap  Leg, 
wbieh  a  man  may  go  on  by  day  and  eatch  rats  with  at  night;  and  recommends, 
as  a  new  brancb  of  Productire  Industry,  the  manufkoture  of  Artificial  Baek> 
bones  for  the  benefit  of  weak  politicians  and  clergymen. 

The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Surgical  and 
I>ental  Instruments  is  at  present  eight.  Mr.  Horatio  G.  Ebbn  is  now,  we  believe, 
the  most  extensive  maker  of  both  these  classes  of  instruments,  not  only  in  the 
city  but  in  the  United  States.  He  has  an  Instrument  for  every  tooth  in  the  head, 
and  can  furnish  Dental  Cases  at  prices  varying  from  $50  to  $500.  His  house 
hns  been  established  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gbxrig  is  also  a  celebrated  maker  of  Instruments  for  Surgical  and 
Dental  Professors.  The  greater  part  of  the  Instruments  used  in  the  Jefferson 
College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pennsylvania  HospitiU,  were 
made  by  him ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  his  workmanship  is  held  by  the  Profiss- 
sors  in  those  institutions,  and  others  of  distinction,  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent 
complimentary  allusions  to  it  by  many  of  them  in  their  lectures  to  their  students. 
His  Instruments  for  operations  upon  the  eye,  in  particular,  are  preferred  to  any 
of  European  make,  by  one  whose  success  in  some  branches  of  Ophthalmic 
practice,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  living  Surgeon.  His  Pocket  Surgical  Cases, 
are  also  specially  characterized  by  neatness,  compactness,  and  excellence  of 
finish.  All  the  new  Instruments,  as  they  are  introduced  from  Europe,  are  re- 
produced by  him  for  the  use  of  our  Surgeons,  at  much  less  cost  than  the  im- 
ported. 

The  other  principal  makers  are  George  Showden,  Pugh  Madeira,  M.  Eub- 
MBRLE,  D.  W.  EoLBB,  and  Louis  V.  Helmold.  Besides  these,  Mr.  P.  Let- 
POLDT,  508  E.  North  street,  makes  the  manufacture  of  Scarijicatort  and  Spring 
Zaneett  a  specialty.  Both  of  these  Instruments  he  makes  of  a  variety  of  patterns, 
sizes,  and  materials;  but  his  Patent  Scarificator  he  believes  combines  several 
qualities  which  render  it  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  one  third  smaller,  yet  with 
the  same  number  of  ordinary-sized  Lancets,  which  arc  also  protected  by  a  plate 
from  the  effects  of  verdigris.  It  is  more  readily  kept  clean,  and  is  so  simple  and 
durable  as  to  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  ngain  with  facility,  and  conse- 
quently is  easily  repaired.     His  prices  are  also  very  moderate. 

The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  Surgical  and  Dental  Instrument  busi- 
ness is  $200,000.  The  number  of  workmen  engaged  is  two  hundred,  and  the  total 
annual  production  is  set  down  at  $350,000. 

A  branch  of  this  business,  comparatively  new  but  of  growing  importance,  is 
the  manufacture  of  Gold  and  Silver  Instrument.^,  most  of  which  were  until  re- 
centljr  imported.  There  are  now  three  persons,  G.  P.  Pilling,  J.  S.  Warner,  and 
Joseph  A.  Fitzgerald,  who  give  their  chief  attention  to  this,  and  make  such  arti- 
cles of  Silver  as  the  Instrument  makers  in  this  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Union 
majr  require  for  their  cases.  One  of  lYvese,  QieiOT^ft  "?.  P\\Vyr^,  employs  peven 
bands  princip&Uy  on  this  work. 
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In  Addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  seyen  or  eight  persons  who 
more  exolnsirely  make  TniBses,  Surgical  Bandages,  Supporters,  Splints,  and  other 
Instruments  for  surgical  maladies,  resulting  from  natural  causes,  disease  or  acci- 
dent, and  requiring  mechanical  appliances  for  their  relief  or  cure. 

Tru»9e»,  are  articles  especially  in  demand,  and  have  undergone  endless  modifi- 
cation testing  the  ingenuity  of  many  makers.  Messrs.  Horh  A  Ellis  are  the 
largest  wholesale  manufacturers  of  these.  Another  .hranoh  of  the  business  we 
refer  to  with  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  the  articles,  which  were  formerly  wholly  im- 
ported, are  now  made  in  this  city  of  a  quality  eyen  superior  to  the  foreign.  We 
allude  to  the  Elastic  Stockings,  Belts,  Knee-Caps,  Anklets,  Armlets,  and  Snspen- 
sory  articles  for  the  treatment  of  yfurioose  enlargement,  of  the  yeins,  dropsical 
swellings,  rheumatism,  and  the  support  of  weak  parts.  These  are  made  of  V nl- 
canised  Indian  Rubber  Thread,  which  first  receiyes  a  ooyering  of  cotton  or  silk, 
and  is  then  woyen  into  a  porous  and  elastic  fabric,  either  with  silk  or  cotton  of  the 
required  sise  and  shape  ,*  and  when  applied  to  the  parts  for  the  purpose  named, 
or  as  a  retaining  apparatus  oyer  spirits,  Ac,  they  exert,  without  lacing,  a  gentle 
and  equable  pressure,  and  form  a  neat  and  conyenient  application  peryious  to  air 
and  to  the  perspiration,  and  are  yery  durable. 

Mr.  B.  C.  EysBBTT,  of  the  Philadelphia  Snrgical  Bandage  Institute,  14  North 
Ninth  street,  has  the  sale  of  these  for  the  manufacturer,  and  keeps  a  great  ya- 
riety  always  on  hand,  as  well  as  of  Trusses,  Shoulder  Braces,  Deformity  Instru- 
ments, and  eyery  thing  in  this  line,  in  which  he  has  had  long  experience. 

I>r.M.McCLBNACHAN,  50  North  Seyenth,  in  addition  to  Trusses,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  this  class^  manufactures  Improved  Spinal  Apparatut,  and  Abdominal  Sup- 
porters, Ac.  J.  Lbander  Bishop,  M.D. 

XVII. 
Tin,  Zinc,  and  Sheet-Iron  Ware. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  from  Tin,  Zinc,  and  Sheet  Iron,  is  suffi- 
ciently extensive  in  the  aggregate  to  be  called  a  leading  branch,  but 
the  subject  calls  for  no  particular  remark.  The  latest  Business  Direc- 
tory furnishes  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tin-workers  iu 
Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  probable  there  are  two  hundred  places  in  the 
city  where  Tin-ware  is  made.  The  oldest  establishment  in  the  business 
is  that  of  IsAAO  S.  Wiluams,  on  Market  street,  founded  by  Samuel 
Williams  and  Thomas  Passmore,  in  1796.  This  house  .is  exceed- 
ingly well  provided  with  facilities  for  executing  heavy  orders  expe- 
ditiously; and  has  furnished  with  Culinary  Utensils  some  of  the  first- 
class  hotels  in  New  York,  and  the  largest  steamboats  on  the  Western 
waters.  Mr.  Williams  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  manufacturer 
in  this  city  of  Planished-ware,  of  a  superior  quality.  This  ware 
is  made  by  repeated  hammering  of  the  ordinary  tin-plate  upon  highly- 
polished  steel  anvils  by  hammers,  also  highly  polished.  Thia  coot- 
deoses  the  £bre  or  grain  of  the  tin,  and  T€Stvd«v^  \\i  ^"^iWsfc  ^^^  ^N^^gp^ 
84 
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polish,  and  at  tlie  same  time  improTea  its  quality.  PlanialMd-inura  ia 
alao  made  bj  another  process,  more  analogons  to  rolling  or  bomialdnir, 
which  it  is  said,  renders  it  nearly  eqnal  in  appearance  to  tlie  fomer, 
and  somewhat  cheaper.    It  is  however  scarcely  so  dnrable. 

Within  a  few  years  a  great  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  raana- 
factare  of  Calinary  and  Miscellaneous  Tin-ware,  by  the  introdnction 
of  machinery.  By  the  aid  of  Dies,  Presses,  Lathes,  and  other  contri- 
vances, the  separate  parts,  or  the  whole,  according  to  the  degree  of 
complexity  of  an  article,  are  at  once  stmck  np  into  the  required  shape, 
plain  or  with  devices,  as  may  be  desired ;  and  the  work  of  the  tinman 
is  reduced  to  the  simple  act  of  soldering  or  uniting  the  several  parts. 

There  are  establishments  in  this  city  where  the  tin-worker  may  thus 
purchase,  or  order,  in  any  desired  quantity,  in  sets,  the  component 
parts  of  nearly  every  article  in  his  line,  ready  shaped  to  his  hand. 
While  the  use  of  machinery  has  thus  taken  away  many  of  the  former 
characteristics  of  the  trade,  it  has  increased  its  amount,  and  greatly  ex- 
tended the  uses  to  which  Tin-ware  is  being  adapted.  Every  day  nearly 
introduces  some  new  article  into  the  market,  or  some  novel  form  in  which 
the  article  can  be  appropriated,  through  these  new  processes  of  manu- 
facture. Tin  Toys,  of  great  variety  and  neatness,  are  now  largely 
manufactured  here  in  this  way. 

Tin  is  also  employed  as  a  material  for  Roofing^  and  when  laid  in 
Paint  on  both  sides  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  superior  article  for  the 
purpose. 

The  consumption  of  Tin  for  Blacking-boxes  is  a  considerable  item. 
One  manufacturer  of  Blacking  consumes  1,170,000  sheets  of  Tin  per 
year.  The  manufacture  of  Essence  of  Coffee,  which  is  already  a  large 
and  growing  business  here,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  small  Cans  for 
packing.  Druggists,  Grocers,  Spice  and  Mustard  Packers,  also  re- 
quire Tin  Cans,  Canisters,  &c.,  to  a  considerable  amount.  "  Self-seal- 
ing Cans  and  Jars"  are  made  very  extensively  by  the  well-known  firm 
of  Arthur,  Bdrnham  &  Gilroy,  who  have  introduced  to  the  public  a 
number  of  patented  articles  of  great  utility.  The  popularity  of  their 
**  Old  Dominion  Coffee  Pot,"  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
for  making  Coffee,  adds  to  the  importance  of  Tin-working  as  a  pur- 
suit. But  the  various  uses  of  Tin  are  too  familiar  to  all  to  need  enu- 
meration.  (See  Appendix.) 

Japanned  Ware  is  made  extensively  at  two  Tinware  establishments  in 
the  city ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  persons  who  conduct  this  branch 
separately,  some  of  whom  are  not  excelled  for  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence  of  their  work. 
2^inc  ia  used  principally  for  the  Vimtvg  ol  'R^^\:\\5et^\.^x%,'^*^\55t:^,'^^sfi^ 
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Tabs,  Cisterns,  &c,,  and  for  Coating  Iron  by  the  Galyanic  process  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

The  working  of  Sheet  Iron  into  Stoves,  Stove  Pipe,  Coal  Scuttles, 
&c.,  occnpies  many  persons ;  like  Tin,  this  material  is  being  con- 
stantly put  to  new  uses,  and  many  articles  formerly  made  of  Wronght 
Iron  are  now  made  of  Sheet  Iron.  Hoes,  and  other  (harden  Tools,  and 
Hinges  of  various  kinds,  are  of  this  class. 

We  have  received  statements  ttom  a  number  of  persons  in  the  busi* 
ness  as  to  the  aggregate  product,  and  they  range  from  one  million  to  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.    We  state  it  at  $1,200,000. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Playing  Cards,  Messrs.  Sajcuicl  Hart  A  Co. 
have  an  extensive  factory  that  consumes  annually  200,000  lbs.  of  print- 
ing paper,  which,  if  extended  in  one  continuous  sheet,  it  is  said  would 
reach  1,060  miles;  1,550  lbs.  of  colors,  600  gallons  of  boiled  linseed, 
and  other  oils ;  1,800  lbs.  glue ;  1,450  lbs.  soap  ;  and  200  bbls.  of  flour. 
Machinery  is  used,  which  performs  the  work  of  300  persons;  con- 
sequently this  firm  is  able  to  conduct  their  large  business  with  but  fifty 
hands,  whose  aggregate  yearly  wages  are  $10,500.  They  produce 
15,000  to  20,000  packs  of  finished  Cards  every  week. 

Messrs.  Geobob  J.  Bubkhaiu>t  &  Co.  have  an  extensive  factory  at 
Broad  and  Buttonwood  streets,  for  building  Vats  for  Brewers,  Distil- 
lers, Tanners,  Sugar  Refiners,  &c. ;  Tanks  for  Water  Stations  on  Bail- 
roads  ;  and  Beservoirs  for  supplying  Bath-houses,  &c.,  for  Hotels  and 
Public  buildings ;  in  fact  every  description  of  similar  vessels,  whether 
the  capacity  required  be  200  or  20,000  gallons.  The  manufactory  is 
equipped  with  all  the  requisite  machinery  for  turning  out  such  work 
expeditiously,  and  steam  is  used  in  nearly  every  department.  The  mate- 
rial employed  by  Mr.  Burkhardt  is  White  Cedar,  which  he  says  "  expe- 
rience has  taught  to  be  the  most  durable,  and  in  comparison  with  any 
other  material  is  as  four  to  one ;  or  in  other  words,  Cedar  vessels  will 
last  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  while  Pine,  Hemlock,  Poplar,  or  Spruce 
will  decay  in  from  six  to  ten  years." 

Manufacturers  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  otherwise  conveniently 
procure  White  Cedar,  can,  by  sending  the  size  and  number  of  vessels 
required,  obtain  from  this  firm  the  material  dressed  to  shape,  and  ready 
for  setting  up. 

Besides  the  many  factories  already  noticed,  or  alluded  to  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  manufactures,  there  are  many  others  which  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  pass  by  with  scarcely  &i\  «Al\v^\o\v---t\s&\&a:Q^*^fiXA> 
ries  of  Hubs,  Spokes  and  Felloes,  Tatham  &  ^to^«w?  \gw«.\.\iR»i^'^N5^ 
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Factory,  Spark's  Shot  Factory,  the  Starch  Factories,  Spain's  Chum 
Factory,  and  the  North  American  Paper  Baf]^  Company's  Manufactory : 
Kochersperger's  Steam  Laundry,  in  which  $5,000  were  expended  for 
Pipes  alone  to  convey  heat  to  the  drying  room  ;  Daguerreotype  Case 
Manufactories ;  the  manufacturers  of  Mathematical  and  Optical  In- 
struments, and  numerous  others,  employed  in  making  the  yarious  arti- 
cles enumerated  in  the  Index.  A  volume  would  hardly  contain  all 
that  might  be  written  upon  the  Miscellaneous  Manufactures  of  Phfla- 
delphia.  In  by-ways  and  rooms  concealed  from  the  public  gaze,  there 
is  at  all  times  an  army  of  industrious  artisans  busily  engaged  in  trans- 
forming rude  materials  into  objects  of  utility,  or  productions  of  taste 
and  skill — **  Inyentions  for  delight,  and  sight  and  sound" — and  aiming 
by  superior  dexterity  in  their  handicraft  operations  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  machinery  and  business  facilities. 

We  now  proceed  to  recapitulate,  with  some  detail,  the  results  of 
our  investigations,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  articles  annually  man- 
ufactured in  Philadelphia.  They  are  given  as  our  own  conclusions,  after 
laborious  and  careful  examination,  based  partly  on  information  fur- 
nished by  manufacturers  as  to  their  own  business ;  partly  from  a  mean 
of  estimates  of  those  having  some  knowledge  as  to  the  business  of  in- 
dividual manufacturers  in  the  several  branches ;  and  partly  upon  calcu- 
lations founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  an  establishment,  and  the  average  production  per  hand.  Errors 
doubtless  there  are,  but  the  aggregate  generally  will  be  found  approxi- 
mately accurate ;  certainly  far  more  correct  than  any  Census  that  ever 
has  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be  taken. 
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Aggregate  Value  of  Articles  produced  In  Philadelphia,  fiDr  the  year 

ending  June  30th,  1867. 


Agricnltaral  Implements,  Seeds,  &c., 

(estimated) $iSOO,000 

Alcohol,  Burning  Flnid,  and  Cam- 

phene 1,022,140 

Ale,  Porter,  and  Brown  Stout 1,020,000 

Artificial  Flowers 85,000 

Awninjfs,  Bags,  &c 91,750 

Assaying  and  Befining  Precious  Met- 
als, Including  actual  expenses  of 

U.  S.  Mint,  ^30,000 860,000 

Barrels,  Casks,  Shooks,  and  Vats 715,000 

Beer,  Lager  and  Small 1,280,000 

Blacking,  Ink,  and  Lampblack,  (es- 
timated)  500,000 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Screws,  Ac 411,000 

Book  and  Periodical  Publishin;^,  ex- 
trusive of  Paper t  Printing ,  Bind- 
ing, Ac 818,000 

Book  Binding,  Blank  Books,    and 

Marble  Paper 1.230,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 4,141,000 

Boxes,  Packing,  (estimated) 500,000 

BrasB  Articles 830,000 


Bread,  Bakers,  (Indliiding  Craekers.) 

Ship  Bread,  &o ^ $5,600,000 

Bricks,  Common  and  Pressed 812,000 

Britannia  and  Plated  Wares .380,000 

Brooms,  Corn  and  other 104,000 

Brushes 225,000 

Candles,  Adamantine  &  Oleine  Oils.. ..570,000 

Caps 400,000 

Cards,  Playing 118,000 

Carpeting,  Ingrain 2,592,000 

Carpeting,.  Rag 504,000 

Carriages  and  Coaches 900,000 

Cars  and  Car  Wheels ,. 650,000 

Chemicals,  Dye-Stuffs,  Chrome  Col- 
ors, and  Extracts 3,335.000 

Clothing 9,64A,000 

Coffins,  Seady-made 219,000 

Combs 150,000 

Confectionery,  &c 1,020,000 

Copper  Work 400.000 

C0Td.V«.\a,'B«.7^%XAT^%Lt .Iflft.QW 
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CordtLge,  Twlnet,  ke, »... ^$810,000 

Cutlery,  Skates,  ke 150,000 

Dagnerreotypes,  Cases,  and  Mate- 
rials, (estimated) ^ 800,000 

BdgeTy>olR,  Hammers,  &o 127,000 

Barthenware,  Fire-Brioks,  kc 647,000 

Ent^nes,  LoeomotiTe,  Stationary  and 

flre....^ .3,428,000 

Sngraring  and  Lithography 570,000 

BnTeiopes  and  Fancy  Stationery 150,000 

Flooring  and  Planed  Lumber 370,000 

Flour 3,200.000 

FertUizsrs JK)3,000 

Fringes,  Tassels,  and  Karrow  Textile 

Fabrics » 1,288,000 

Furniture,  (estimated) 2,500,000 

Furs „ 350,000 

OloTes,  Buckskin  and  Kid 150,000 

Glue,  Curled  Hair,  ate 775,000 

Gold  Leaf  and  Foil 325,000 

Glassware 1,600,000 

Hardware,  and  Iron   Manuiketures 

not  otherwise  enumerated .1,169,000 

Hats,  Silk  and  Soft 800,000 

Hose,  Belting,  Jte ^ 175,000 

Hosiery 1,808,150 

Hollow-ware,  exdus'e  of  StoTes,&c..l,250,000 

Iron,  Bar,  Sheet,  and  Forged 1,517,650 

Jewelry,  and  ManufEkctures  of  Gold.. 1,275,000 
Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  Qm  Fix- 
tures  1,300,000 

Lasts  and  Boot  Trees 36,000 

Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Shot,  &c 235,000 

Leather,  exelnslTe  of  Morocco 1,610,000 

Machinery 1,912,000 

Machine  Tools 350,000 

Mahogany  and  Sawed  Lumber. 580,000 

Maps  and  Charts 400,000 

Marble  Work 860,000 

Mantillas  and  Cknrsets 330,000 

Matches,  Friction 125,000 

Medicines,  Patent  and  Prepared  Be- 

medies 1,300,000 

Millinery  Goods,  indudinf?  Bonnet 
Frames,  Wire,  Ac.,  but  excluding 
tHraw  Goods  k  Arttflcial  Flowers...360,000 

Mouldings,  Ac 300,000 

Morocco  and  Fancy  Leather 1,156,250 

Musicallnstruments 485,000 

Mineral  Waters 350,000 

Newspapers,  Daily  and  Weekly,  (es- 
timated;  1,370,000 

Oil  Cloths. 289,000 

Oils,  Linseed,  Lard  and  Tallow,  Bo- 

sln,  and  B.  B.  Greases. 2,131,230 

Paints,  Zinc,  and  Products  of  Paint 

Mills 770,000 

Paper 1,250,000 

Paper  Hangings. 800,000 

Paper  Boxes 175,000 

Patterns,  Store  and  Machinery 115,000 

Perfumery  and  Fancy  Soaps 850,000 

Picture  and  Looking-Glass  Frames, 

(estimated) 750,000 

Presenred  Fruits,  &o.,  (estimated) ,&)0,000 

Printing,  Book  and  Job 1,183,000 

Printing  Inks 160,000 


ProTisions— Cured  Meats,   FMked 

Beef,  &c $4,000,OOA 

Bifles  and  Pistols 120,001 

Saddles,  Harness,  dtc. 1,500,000 

Safes 150,000 

Sails 1S5,00C 

Sash,  Blinds,  Doors,  Ac. 250,000 

Saws ^ 610,000 

Scales  and  Balances 145,000 

lUiirts,  Collars,  Bosoms,  and  QeAile- 

men's  Furnishing  Goods 1,187,500 

ShoTels,  Spades,  Hoes,  Ac 397,000 

Showcases 55,000 

Sewing  Silks 812,00C 

SiWer-ware 450,000 

Soap  and  Candles,  exelmsiTe  of  Ada- 
mantine (handles 1,487,600 

Springs,  Bail-road  and  Coaeh 238,000 

Spices,  Condiments,  Essence  of  Cof- 
fee, &c.,  Ac...... » 350,000 

Starch „ 155,000 

Steel,  Spring  and  Cast.. 283,500 

Stores  and  Grates. 1,250,000 

Sand-stone,  Granite,  Blate,  ke, .900,000 

Straw  Goods,  including  Hats 600,000 

Surgical  and   Dental  InstrunMats, 

Trasses,  and  Artificial  Limbs 350,000 

Sugar,  Befined,  and  Molasses 6,500,000 

Teeth,  Porcelain USOO,000 

Tin,  Zinc,  and  Sheet-Iron  Ware  .4....1,20O,00O 
Tobacco  Manufactures,  Cigars,  Snui!^ 

&c 3,256,500 

Trunks  and  Portmanteaus 313,000 

Turnings  in  Wood 550,000 

Type  and  Stereotype 650,000 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols,  including 
Umbrella  Furniture,  Irory  k  Bone 

Turning,  Whalebone  Cutting 1,750,000 

Upholstery,  (estimated) 500,000 

Varnishes 230,000 

Vessels,  Masts  and  Spars,  Blocks  and 

Pumps,  ko 1,760,000 

Vinegar  and  Cider. 800,000 

Wagons,  Carts,  and  Drays 815,000 

Watch  Cases 942,000 

Whips 175,000 

Whisky,  Distilled „ 630,000 

*'       Bectifled 2,524,500 

White  Lead 960,000 

Willow-ware,  Baskets.  Ac.,  (estm'd).. 120,000 

Wire-work,  (estimated,) 250,000 

Wooden  and  Cedar-ware 150,000 

Works  in  Wood  not  otherwUie  enu- 
merated  100,000 

Miscellaneous  Articles,  not  other- 
wise enumerated.  For  particulars 
see  Ihdkx,  (estimated) .S,000,00i' 

Total  Annual  Product  of  Manu- 
facturing Industry  in  Phila- 
delphia   ^ 145,348,738 

Add  for  Leading  Branches  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Philadelphia,  as 
before  giren 26,500,000 

Total  for  Philadelphia  and  vicin- 
ity   $171,848,738 


According  to  the  Census  of  1850,  the  average  productive  power  of 
each  person  employed  in  Manufacturea  \w  YVi^^A^^Vva^  n^^a  %5fess^N» 
$1,100  per  annum,  a  rate  confirmed  by  out  on«xv  vEL^t^\^ga*-vw»%\  ^isi^ 
34* 
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1^  cft^^  :zrRt«i3  m  a)«iBt  «oe  kailf  tke  mpgrregate  of  prodaction 
Assnitifif  i^«  ii>«ie  nOjAJT^e  proponloTis  were  correct^  though  the 
jtflirnMrftU'  jaiki<&ais  we:n^  TLArifess^r  eirrocec^Tis,  and  assuming  they  are 
af^^Sekble  sow.  i^  r»pr^uTY  i:^xas  wcvdd  stand  as  follows :  CapiUd 
isTCSTfti  »  Maam&c-TKKS  is   Pkua3elphia«  f7S,500»000;  Hands  em- 

In  view  of  this  resSTiii — a  result  a$  unexpected  by  the 
Anihv>r  as  ii  piv^babjy  will  be  sarprising  to  the  reader — 
a  resisii  perhaps  linderstated  but  not  overstated,  and  of 
whioli  the  consiiraents  m>?  ^riren  with  snffieient  particular- 
itv  lo  enable  anv  one  o:  oidinarr  intelli«renee  to  test  its  ao- 
ouiacT  by  per&onal  inve^iigation,  with  the  aid  of  a  com- 
plete Business  DireotOTy :  in  view  of  this  result  then,  we 
ask,  do  not  the  &c:s  demonstrate  the  original  proposition 
and  assertion*  that  Piuad^JphinM  it  alreadjf  a  great  manu- 
/«Mf MrtNy  eity — »-;>*?  pr:»Kt}'iy  th^  (greatest  in  the  Union  f 
The  value  of  the  ni^x*lx7niK\il  an  J  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  entin?  State  of  M;issaohusens,  in  1855,  includ- 
ing Gaa.  an  important  item,  but  which  we  have  not 
reckoned,  was  about  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars :  we  therefore  mav  eonfidentlv  sav,  that  no  other 
sincrle  eitv — not  even  Boston,  iucludins:  Lowell,  and  one 
half  the  State  of  Massachusetts, — sums  up  so  large  a  pro- 
duction of  indispensable  goods  as  are  annually  produced 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  may  say,  moreover,  that 
we  are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  extended  inquiry 
and  many  opportunities  for  comparative  examination,  that 
the  goods  made  in  Philadelphia  are  generally  superior 
to  the  average  quality  of  American  fabrics.  One  reason 
for  this  superiority  is,  that  tlie  operations  are  mostly  con- 
ducted in  small  factories,  under  the  direct  personal  su- 
per\nsion  of  the  owner,  or  in  shops  often  illy  provided 
with  machinery  for  rapid  production  ;  and  consequently, 
the  fabricator  must  give  close  attention  to  the  selection  of 
material  and  character  of  t\\e  \^OTk\uansliip^  and  master 
competition  by  the  duraViWty  aw^  \w\Tvwfe\<i.  <h^^O\^\v^^  <^\ 
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;bia  fabrics.  We  hold  it  to  be  eminently  safe  for  any  consu* 
/iner  or  merchant  to  infer  that  Philadelphia-made  goods,  at 
the  same  price,  are  invariably  the  cheapest.  Many  other 
xjonsiderations  are  suggested  by  the  facts  which  we  have 
collected,  and  partially  submitted,  and  to  which  we  would 
gladly  invite  attention,  did  space  and  circumstances 
admit  We  would  especially  entreat  the  merchants  of 
this  city  to  co-operate  with  the  manufacturers,  as  they 
have  ialready  commenced  to  do  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  by  the  aid  of  their  patronage 
and  influence,  give  hope,  and  sustenance,  and  vigor  to  the 
individual  producers,  who  are  doing  so  much  to  advance 
the  industrial  reputation  and  development  of  Philadel- 
phia, though  with  comparatively  little  profit  to  them- 
selves— and  who,  if  suitably  encouraged,  would  render 
Philadelphia,  industrially,  the  Paris  of  America.  Sec- 
ondly, we  would  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  Bouthern 
and  Western  merchants,  whether  the  cheapest  market  is 
not  necessarily  that  which  possesses  and  coiAbines  exten- 
sive production  of  its  own,  widely-extended  commercial  re- 
lations with  other  manufacturing  centres,  and  superior  fi^ 
cilities  for  cheap  transportation.  Also,  we  would  be  glad 
to  assure  the  foreign  artisan,  trained  to  produce  habitu- 
ally "  Olympian-like  miracles  of  Art,"  of  a  warm  wel- 
come on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  this  me- 
tropolis; and  especially  would  we  desire  to  invite  the 
ingenious  men  of  New  England  to  turn  their  attention 
hitherward,  where  the  raw  materials  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  where  the  opportunities  for  achieving 
grand  results  by  the  introduction  of  improved  facilities, 
and  superior,  spirited,  energetic,  business  tactics,  are 
illimitable.  Moreover,  we  would  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
tors of  Pennsylvania  to  regard  the  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis  no  longer  as  drones,  and  ulcers  upon  the  body 
politic;   hut  as  coworkers  w\t\i  t\v^  «b»\\^\i\\»NV\^'^^  ^s\ 
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sabjagatiog  material  forces  for  nsefiil  purposes — ^to 
look  upon  the  city  as  an  ornament  to  the  State,  and  to 
remove  all  disabilities  now  in  the  way  of  any  form  of 
business  organization  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated tends  to  encourage  capital  to  co-operate  with 
industry;  and  especially  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
sanctioning  and  facilitating  corporate  investment  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises  with  limited  individual  liability.  We 
would  assure  capitalists,  that  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  productive  industry ;  and  that  the  erection  of  a 
few  model  mammoth  manufactories,  and  a  liberal  expen- 
diture in  order  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  manufacturing  advantages  of  the  city,  would  repay 
richly  by  accelerating  the  development  of  enterprise,  and 
promoting  trade  and  commerce.  We  would  entreat 
manufiBicturers  in  all  places  throughout  this  country  to 
banish  jealousies,  and  co-operate  with  each  other,  remem- 
bering that  the  demand  for  manufactured  commodities 
of  an  immense  and  daily  increasing  population,  in  the 
Western  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  opening 
markets  in  the  Ganadas,  in  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics and  elsewhere,  cannot  fail  to  be  greater  than  the 
industry  of  all  can  supply.  We  would  earnestly  invoke 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Philadelphia  in  par- 
ticular, to  send  Representatives  to  their  State  and  Na- 
tional Legislatures  who  will  truly  represent  their  material 
interests  and  intellectual  progress ;  but  all  these  consid- 
erations, invitations,  supplications,  and  invocations,  we 
must  leave  to  the  Press,  the  guardians  of  the  city  inter- 
ests, and  others  far  abler  than  ourselves.  We  conclude  by 
adopting  the  graphic  language  of  the  Secretary  (now  Presi- 
dent) of  the  Corn  Association,  whose  prophetic  vision  saw 
what  we  hope  we  have  demonstrated : — "  Our  Steam  En- 
gines  are  plying  their  irorv  avm^m  ev^T^|  ^\.\^<i^,    \w  ^^-^^y^ 
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by- way  is  heard  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  and  the  clink  of 
the  hammer,  as  the  artisan  contributes  his  mite  to  the  vast 
sum  of  toil ;  whilst  many  a  stately  edifice,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  employees  and  clanging  machinery,  sends  forth 
a  stirring  music  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  our  city  life. 
Why  then  shall  we  not  spread  beyond  our  borders  the 
knowledge,  that  in  this  busy  hive  is  being  made  almost 
every  article  that  can  contribute  to  the  wants  or  luxury  of 
man  ?  Thi%  is  the  great  Mart  of  American  Manufactures^ 
unequaled  on  this  Continent  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
products.     As  such^  let  it  he  proclaimed T* 
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REMARKABLE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 
Alfred  Jenks  &  Son's  Machine  Works, 

These  works,  of  which  we  haye  already  given  the  incidents  connected 
with  their  establishment  and  early  history,  as  well  as  a  cut  of  their  ex- 
terior, are  located  at  Bridesburg,  a  flourishing  town  now  constituting 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low square,  coyer  an  area  of  160,000  square  feet,  and  consist  of  a  Foun- 
dry 130  by  50  feet  (for  interior  yiew  see  opposite  page],  in  which  about 
thirty  men  are  constantly  employed ;  a  Blacksmith  Shop,  120  by  50  feet, 
haying  eighteen  forges  and  four  trip-hammers,  for  making,  in  addition 
to  other  things,  Bolts— of  which  seven  hundred  are  made  and  used  in  the 
machinery  work  daily ;  a  building,  190  by  32  feet,  containing  an  apart- 
ment used  as  a  Brass  Foundry,  and  also  for  "cleaning"  the  castings  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the. process  of  "pickling,"  and  a  well- 
adapted  room  for  storing  patterns  when  not  in  use.  The  Machine  Shop 
is  a  building  225  by  38  feet,  upon  the  first  floor  of  which  Cards  are 
built,  and  Mill  Gearing,  Shafting,  &c.,  constructed ;  upon  the  second 
floor,  Spinning  and  Drawing  Frames,  and  Speeders  are  made  ;  and  the 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  making  Looms.  A  capacious  Elevator  is  em- 
ployed for  raising  and  lowering  castings  and  other  objects  between  the 
different  stories  of  the  machine  shop ;  and  a  Railway  connects  this  and 
the  foundry.  The  Carpenter  Shop  is  a  building  168  by  30  feet,  three 
stories  high ;  and  each  of  the  various  rooms  and  departments  is  supplied 
with  tools  and  machinery  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  In  the  Wood- 
working Room  are  two  of  Daniel's  Planing  Machines,  one  of  Wood- 
worth's,  and  Moulding  and  Sawing  Machines  capable  of  facilitating  and 
making  more  perfect  the  wood-work  required  for  the  Carding  Engines, 
Looms,  &c.  All  the  wood  used  is  kept  for  the  space  of  two  years  before 
being  shaped  by  the  machinery,  so  as  to  properly  season  it ;  and  cdftAt 
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it  has  been  thus  seasoned  and  brought  to  the  form  desired,  it  is  placed 
in  a  commodious  Drying-house,  which  has  been  recently  erected,  entirely 
fire-proof,  and  always  kept  by  the  heat  of  steam  at  a  temperatarc  of 
seTenty-fiye  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  being  stfll  more  thoroaghly  sea- 
soned. The  Tools  and  Machinery  for  performing  the  work  in  the  sev- 
eral shops  are  mostly  made  by  their  own  workmen  ;  among  which  may 
be  classed  several  Drills  of  new  and  improved  construction.  Boring  Mills, 
and  other  self-acting  machines,  of  the  most  beautiful  design  and  per- 
fect workmanship. 

Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jenks,  and,  in  fact,  for  twelve  yean 
previous  to  his  decease,  the  entire  business  has  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Barton  H.  Jenks,  who  was  thoroughly  educated  and  fitted  by  his  father 
fur  the  important  and  responsible  tmst  he  now  fills,  for  which  he  has 
peculiar  qualifications  by  his  genius  for  invention,  his  skill  in  mechan- 
ism, and  an  administrative  capacity  evidenced  in  all  departments  of  the 
establishment.  The  family  has  been  distinguished  in  the  fabrication 
of  iron  for  nearly  two  centuries,  Mr.  Jenks  being  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Jenks,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  a  forgeman 
by  profession,  built,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  forge  which  was  de- 
stroyed during  King  Philip's  war.  Since  early  boyhood,  Mr.  Barton 
11.  Jenks  has  been  engaged  in  experimenting,  with  a  view  to  improve 
various  portions  of  machinery  employed  in  Woolen  and  Cotton  manu- 
facture, on  which  the  skill  and  genius  of  his  father  had  been  impressed; 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  portion  of  machinery  in  the  manifold  variety 
of  parts  employed  in  the  respective  stages  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  manu- 
facture, from  the  machines  which  first  operate  on  the  cotton  and  wool 
through  the  series  which  they  have  to  successively  pass  in  their  progress 
to  completion  for  the  market,  that  has  not  been  improved  by  the  mem- 
bers .of  this  firm,  both  in  the  superior  finish  and  more  substantial  and 
convenient  construction  of  the  respective  parts,  and  in  the  novel  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  parts,  or  additions  involving  valuable  inven- 
tions, which  render  the  operations  more  perfect,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
production  of  heretofore  unaccomplished,  new,  and  beneficial  results.  The 
Drawing  Frames  and  Ring  Spinning  Fram>es  or  Throstles  of  the  Messrs. 
Jenks,  for  performing  the  respective  operations  in  cotton  manufacture 
which  their  names  indicate,  are  peculiarly  of  the  class  spoken  of;  for, 
while  the  workmanship  and  mechanical  skill  are  of  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence,  they  embrace  important  features  of  invention,  which  enable 
them  to  produce  better  work  than  those  ordinarily  used.  The  latter, 
particularly,  which  is  known  favorably  among  cotton  manufacturers  as 
Alfred  Jenks*  Ring  Spindle  or  Ring  Frame,  has,  in  a  great  number  of 
caees,  taken  the  place  of  the  Vwe  vvcvd  ik^\x.d.  ^^xwdV^^,  qw  vtccount  of  its 
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superiority  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  yarn  it  produces.  The  spin- 
dle of  this  improved  frame  has  no  fly,  and  has  a  small  steel  ring,  called 
a  traveler,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  veith  a  slit  for  the 
insertion  of  the  thread,  which  is  wound  by  the  ring  traveling  around  the 
bobbin,  being  held  in  its  horizontal  plane,  during  its  circuit,  by  an  iron 
ring  loosely  embraced  by  its  lower  end  and  fastened  upon  the  traversing 
rail ;  being  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  head  of  the  bobbin,  as  well  as 
the  traveler,  to  pass  through  without  touching.  This  plan  of  spindle 
may  be  driven  8,000  revolutions  per  minute  with  perfect  security  when 
spinning  coarse  yam ;  and  when  producing  the  finer  numbers,  10,000 
revolutions  per  minute  is  not  an  extraordinary  speed  for  it  to  attain ; 
the  yam  produced  in  either  case  being  superior  in  strength  and  char- 
acter to  the  yarn  produced  by  the  other  throstles  at  a  greatly  reduced 
speed.  In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
power-loom,  whether  in  the  simplest  form  for  weaving  plain  goods,  or 
the  enlarged  and  complex  state  produced  by  this  firm,  for  weaving  the 
most  beautiful  and  elaborate  patterns  of  fancy  oassimeres,  the  charac- 
teristics above  mentioned  are  manifest  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and 
hence  the  vast  number  of  the  Messrs.  Jenks'  Looms  in  operation,  and 
the  continued  demand  for  them  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  advantages  as  the  improved  shuttle-box  move- 
ment for  changing  the  picks  of  weft,  shuttle-stopper,  parallel  pick-mo- 
tion, and  a  vast  number  of  improved  attachments  embodied  in  the 
Looms  of  their  make,  are  experienced  and  appreciated  by  manufactu- 
rers. In  the  Keyttone  Loom,  made  by  this  firm,  by  using  a  different 
shuttle  from  the  ordinary  one,  silk  goods  may  be  woven  with  as  much 
facility  as  cotton  or  wool ;  and  a  Jacquard  motion,  if  desired,  may  be 
easily  attached.  It  is  forty  inches  wide,  and  has  four  shuttle-drop  boxes 
at  one  end  of  the  lay,  and  an  improved  pattern-wheel  for  controling  the 
boxes,  which  will  run  1,200  picks  before  it  ends,  and  can  be  extended 
to  a  greater  capacity.  Within  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Jenks  has  brought 
out  a  number  of  very  important  machines,  to  two  or  three  of  which 
we  invite  particular  attention. 

1.  THE  SELF-STRIPPING  COTTON  CARD. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  usual  cotton-carding  machines. 
It  is  applied  just  below  the  "  licker-in,"  in  contact  with  the  main  cylin- 
der, and  driven  by  a  stripper-head,  at  the  end  of  the  cards,  at  a  variable 
spend,  so  as  to  take  both  the  dirt  and  the  uncarded  cotton  off  the  cylin- 
der, and  then  to  deliver  the  cotton  back  again  to  the  cylinder,  whilst  the 
dirt  falls  into  a  box  which  is  placed  back  of  the  "  licker-in  "  and  feed- 
rollers  for  the  purpose ;  consequently,  it  \LeftpB\iC)\i\i  \3ti^  ^sr^XviAwt  k^A*^^ 
35 
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«ott(«  pMfMtl;  el««B.  (which  u«  cntuulj  two  ver;  daairftble  regalta) 
•>d  bal  wldt>m  rvquirra  huid-*trip|diig.  An  srnmgemQDt  of  rollrat 
h  |da(wd  kt  th«  d<,tf«T  to  drliTcr  the  cotton,  inateftd  of  tha  old  mode  of 
ft  MaK  tiMtcbj  icwning  a  greater  «pe«d  in  the  card,  and  not  iiyaring 
iW  carding  U  the  c»mb  does,     nds  Cud  wiU  produce  150  poanda  per 

X    TBK   IMPEOrSD   COTTON   QIN. 


ThU  ingeniouiJj  imfiroTeil  and  Tiduabte  machine  for  ^nolng  cotton         | 
ia  what  is  called  a  "CJilindfr  Oin."     The  cjUnder  ia  conatructed  in  a 
T»ry  peculiar  manner,  and  operates  in  combination  with  a  stationary         | 
•tiaight-edp>  and  a  sjurallT-RnHiTed  roller  called  "  the  agitator."     The         . 
■tnight  eJpe  is  fiied  in  a  position  iiarallel  with,  and  tangential  to  the  | 

cylinder,  with  iia  thinner  edge  almiMit  in  et>ntacl  n-ith  the  upper  side  of  ^  i 
the  aame.  and  (he  af^itator  so  as  to  rotate  rapid];  at  a  short  diBtance  ^ 
above  and  parallel  with  the  straight-eilge.     The  periphery  of  the  cjlin-  | 

der  consists  of  numerous  sleel-n-ire  teeth  imbedded  in  Babbitt  metal,  in 
positions  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  cvlinder's  motion,  so  that  after 
the  cylinder  is  "ground"  or  finished,  eaeh  tooth  preaenta  a  separate, 
■harp,  and  smooth  point,  tangential  to  the  cylinder  surface.  When  in 
operation,   the  cotton   and  seeds  are  together  carried  by  the  cylinder  | 

against  the  atraight-edge,  where  Ihey  are  rolled  over  and  over  by  the  agi- 
tator, until  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  have  stripped  off  the  fibre,  when  I 
tie  seeds  immediately  drop  do«n,  ftrto>i^».  ^*.'aiit''«>'wixi«KvTOi'^ 
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box.  The  fibre  is  at  the  same  time  being  oontinaallj  removed  from  the 
cylinder  in  the  usual  manner,  by  a  rotating  brush  behind  the  straight- 
edge. The  teeth  of  the  oy Under  are  made  of  the  Jinest  ^^^^Z  needle- wire, 
rolled  into  a  double  razor-edge  section,  and  secured  obliquely  around 
the  cylinder,  with  their  sharper  edges  in  directions  transverse  to  the 
axis  of  the  same;  consequently,  after  the  cylinder  is  "ground  off"  in 
finishing,  it  presents  a  serrulated  surface,  or  a  surface  studded  over 
with  innumerable  sharp  and  smooth  tangential  teeth,  admirably  adapted 
both  for  entering  and  leaving  the  fibres. 

It  will  gin  any  cotton,  however  trashy  it  may  be,  and  take  nothing 
through  but  the  lint ;  it  neither  cuts  nor  naps  the  fibres  in  the  least, 
leaving  them  nearly  as  long  as  when  separated  by  hand ;  whilst  it  will 
clean  as  great  a  quantity  in  the  same  time  as  any  other  gin  occupying 
the  same  extent  of  space,  and  run  as  easy.  It  will  also  last  as  long,  if 
not  longer,  than  the  s^w-gin,  and  cost  no  more  for  repairs. 

8.  JENES'  COTTON  SPREADER. 

This  machine,  a  cut  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  is  well 
worthy  of  attentive  examination  by  those  who  are  interested  in  its  mer- 
its, for  it  undoubtedly  possesses  superior  excellence.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  metal,  thus  insuring  greater  steadiness  and  durability.  The  beater, 
shafts,  blades,  and  feed-rollers,  are  made  of  cast-steel ;  the  shafts  which 
drive  the  feed  are  braced  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth 
in  the  diagonal  shaft  cannot  break  ;  and,  by  an  ingenious  application 
of  the  elastic  principle  of  air,  the  machine  is  constructed  to  make  the 
lap  of  uniform  thickness,  and  of  such  compactness  that  any  portion  of 
it  will  sustain  its  own  weight ;  and,  moreover,  the  whole  machine  works 
without  producing  any  dust  in  the  room.   (See  Cut.) 

To  describe  all  the  novel  and  important  machines  that  have  been 
eonstmoted  at  these  Works  would  require  a  volume  ;  and  even  a  recital 
of  the  improvements  made  by  this  firm  in  Cotton  and  Woolen  Machinery 
and  patented  in  this  and  other  countries,  would  transcend  our  limits. 
Such  a  recital  would  include  machines  for  making  spools,  for  rifling 
mnsket  barrels,  for  cleansing,  laying,  and  preparing  wool,  and  for  an 
infinite  variety  of  purposes.  No  pains  or  expense  is  spared  by  Mr. 
Jenks  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  develope  into  practical  use,  whatever 
is  likely  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  his  patrons  ;  and  we  have  been 
repeatedly  assured,  by  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  that 
no  firm  in  the  entire  Union  is  more  zealous  in  regarding  the  interests 
of  their  customers,  more  liberal  in  making  experiments,  or  more  entitled 
to  general  confidence  and  patronage. 
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Mesm .  Alfred  Jenks  A  Son  employ  in  their  works.  At  Bridesboi]^ 
when  in  fall  operation,  about  four  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  hate 
been  with  them  over  thirty  years — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  both 
employer  and  employee.  They  have  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  their  ma- 
ehinery ;  and  also  separate  drawings,  of  a  size  convenient  for  enclosing 
in  letters,  which  they  forward  to  persons  desirous  of  dealing  with  them. 
Each  machine  is  numbered,  and  accompanied  by  a  full  description-Hi 
oonyenience  of  much  advantage  to  manufacturers,  and  duly  appreciated 
by  them. 

II. 

The  Port  Eichmond  Iron  Works.— I.  P.  Monis  ft  Co.,  Prqprieton. 

In  the  article  on  **  Iron  and  its  Manufactures/'  we  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  Philadelphia  to  do  the  heaviest  Engineering  work,  by  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  extraordinary  machines  which,  from  time  to  timet 
have  been  constructed  at  the  various  leading  establishments  in  the  city; 
among  others,  at  the  Port  Richmond  Iron  Works.    These  Works,  which 
rank  among  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  the  kind  in  the  entire 
Union,  were  founded  in  1828,  by  Levi  Morris  &  Co.,  at  the  comer  of 
Market  and  Schuylkill  Seventh  streets.   The  first  engine  constructed  was 
a  Vertical  Lever-beam  Engine,  10  inch  cylinder,  2}  feet  stroke,  built  for 
John  Barclay,  Vine-street  Wharf,  Delaware,  for  a  flour  mill,  and  is 
still   in   existence  at  Wainwrigbt's   saw-mill,  Kensington.      At  that 
time,  there  was  not  in  the  Works  a  single  slide-lathe  or  power  drill- 
preBR,  and  planing-machines  were  not  known  ;  the  only  representative 
of  this  tool,  it  is  believed,  was  to  be  found  at  the  Allaire  Works  in 
New  York,  built  for  fluting  rollers.     The  original  of  the  present  plan- 
ing-roachine  was  imported  frora  England,  and  purchased  by  the  West 
Point  Foundry  Association,  for  their  Works  in  West  street,  New  York. 
Patterns  for  a  similar  machine  were  made  after  this  model,  and  several 
sets  of  castings  made.      One  of  these,  purchased   for  the   Kichmond 
Works,  was  fitted  up  here,  and  started  about  1836.     In  the  Foundry 
department  tho  operations  were  also  conducted  with  very  imperfect  and 
inefficient  machinery  compared  with  that  now  in  use.     Anthracite  coal, 
which  was  introduced  here  about  1820,  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
used  for  melting  Iron.      The  Blowing  Machinery  was  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character  ;  with  unwieldy  wooden  bellows  and  open  tuyeres.     The 
best  product  was  not  more  than  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  Iron  in  an 
hour,  and  in  the  course  of  tho  heat  an  average  much  below  this.  With 
the  present  improved  Blowing  Machinery,  and  improved  furnaces,  eight 
tons  have  been  melted  in  forty-six  miuutea,  with  a  consumption  of  coal 
of  one  pound  to  eight  pounds  oi  Ttotv  rcvftW.^^. 
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The  present  location  of  these  works,  to  which  they  were  remored  in 
1846,  is  on  the  Delaware  River,  adjoining  the  Reading  Rail-road  Goal 
Wharves  on  the  south.    The  buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  occupy  a  lot 
having  a  front  on  the  Delaware  River  of  145  feet,  a  front  on  Richmond 
street  or  Point  Road,  of  260  feet,  and  an  entire  depth  or  length,  from  the 
Richmond  side  to  the  end  of  wharf,  of  1,050  feet.    The  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  this  establishment  is  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  tools  in  use, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  machines  employed  in  the  various  shops.     In 
the  Foundry  there  are  three  Cupola  Furnaces,  the  largest  of  which  will 
melt  twelve  tons  of  Iron  per  hour ;  and  a  large-size  Air  Furnace  of  the 
best  description.    In  the  MacMne  Shop  there  is  a  Planing  Machine  ca- 
pable of  planing  castings  8  feet  wide,  6  feet  high,  and  32  feet  long ;  a 
Lathe  that  will  swing  6  feet  clear,  and  turn  a  length  of  34  feet ;  and  a 
Boring  Mill,  possessing  also  the  qualities  of  a  horizontal  lathe,  which 
will  bore  out  a  cylinder  16  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  long.     This  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  America  or  Europe.    In  their  Boiler  Shop 
tliey  have  one  large  Riveting  Machine,  and  facilities  for  making  boilers 
or  plate-iron  work,  of  every  description  that  may  be  desired.  But  a  few 
years  ago.  Steam  Boilers,  made  of  plate-iron,  were  riveted  exclusively 
with  hand-hammers  ;  and  when  the  City  Water-works  were  located  at 
Centre  Square,  the  steam  boilers  were  built  of  wood  with  cast-iron  fui^ 
naces.     At  the  present  time,  in  this,  as  in  the  best  shops,  circular 
boilers  are  riveted  in  a  machine,  by  pressure  produced  by  a  cam  ope- 
rating upon  a  sliding  mandril.     In  their  Smithery^  they  have  a  Nasmyth 
Steam  Hammer,  for  heavy  forgings ;  a  Tilt  Hammer,  for  light  work ; 
and   throughout  the   establishment,    the   minor  tools,  consisting   of 
Lathes,  Boring  Mills,  Slotting  and  Shaping  Machines,  Planing  Machines, 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Drills,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  of  the  best  description, 
and  combine  the  latest  improvements. 

Besides  the  superiority  of  its  machinery,  this  establishment  has  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  mechanical  engineers.     This  position  is  now 
filled  by  one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Lewis  Taws,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  establishment  since  1834,  and  whose  apprenticeship  was  passed 
with  Rush  &  Muhlenburg,  the  two  sons-in-law  and  successors  of  Oliver 
Evans,  in  his  establishment,  then  located  at  the  comer  of  Vine  and 
Ninth  streets.    Afler  his  apprenticeship,  he  obtained  employment  at 
the  West  Point  Foundry  Association,  in  New  York,  where  he  added  to 
his  stock  of  information  from  the  practice  at  those  works,  which  at  that 
time  were  under  the  able  management  of  Adam  Hall,  a  Scotch  engineer 
of  much  eminence.    By  the  proprietors  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  erect  sugar-mills,  and  remained  during  the  grinding  season ;  thus 
obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  btanCiVi  oi  ^^  Xixxwci^'s*^.  %v^%^ 
35* 
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qaentlj,  he  wm  selected  by  the  sune  Assodation  to  erect,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  celebrated  Gang  Saw-mills,  consisting  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  saws,  driven  by  direct  connection  with  a  steam-engine,  ranning  at 
a  speed  of  120  to  140  strokes  per  minute.  Since  that  time,  the  firm 
with  which  he  is  now  connected  have  boilt  a  great  number  of  similar 
machines,  with  such  improyements  as  have  been  suggested  by  many 
years  experience.  Flooring  boards  of  yellow  pine  may  almost  be 
deemed  an  indigenous  production  of  North  Carolina ;  and  these  mills, 
which  are  but  little  known  except  at  the  South,  where  such  timber 
grows,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  production.  A  log  of  yellow 
pine  by  this  arrangement  can  be  converted  into  flooring  boards  by  once 
passing  through  the  mill.  With  the  practical  experience  obtained  by 
first  constructing  and  then  working  the  machines,  Mr.  Taws  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  enter  upon  the  more  enlarged  field  that  opened  to  him 
in  taking  the  management,  as  chief' mechanical  director,^  of  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  construction  of  machinery  of  every  description,  and 
for  every  known  purpose  ;  and  with  what  success  he  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion, the  large  amount  of  steam-engines  and  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, constructed  under  his  supervision,  and  scattered  broadcast  through- 
oat  this  country,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  rating  wherever  placed  as 
second  to  none,  is  direct,  ample,  and  satisfactory  evidence. 

The  firm  of  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.  is  now  composed  of  Isaac  P.  Morris, 
John  J.  Thompson,  and  Lewis  Taws.  Their  list  of  manufactures  em- 
braces Land  and  Marine  Steam  Engines,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions ; 
Blowing  Machinery,  Hoisting  and  Pumping  Engines,  Rolling  Mill  Work, 
Sugar  MUls  and  Sugar  Apparatus ;  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  heavy  machi- 
nery except  Locomotives.  For  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  machines 
constructed  by  them,  see  pages  289  and  326. 

III. 
The  Southwark  Foundry.— Merrick  &  Sons,  Proprietors. 

The  Southwark  Foundry,  of  which  Merrick  &  Sons  are  proprietors,  is 
another  of  the  remarkable  Iron  establishments  of  Philadelphia,  located 
in  the  Second  Ward,  and  occupies  the  entire  square  bounded  by  Wash- 
ington and  Federal  streets,  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

It  was  started  in  1836,  as  a  Foundry  (for  castings)  only,  but  was  soon 
enlarged ;  and  now,  by  various  accessions  and  improvements,  in  build* 
ings  and  tools,  has  become  a  first-class  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  heavy  machinery. 
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In  addition,  it  has  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  400 
feet  front  and  1,100  feet  deep,  affording  ample  space  for  extensive  iron 
boat  yards ;  and  on  this  tract  there  is  a  fine  pier,  60  feet  wide  and  250  feet 
long,  with  a  very  powerful  shears  at  the  end,  capable  of  lifting  fifty  tons. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  estab- 
lishment will  show  that  the  arrangemente,  tools,  and  appliances  in  use, 
are  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  capaciousness  of  the  buildings. 

The  foundry  has  two  Cranes,  capable  of  lifting  fifty  tons  each,  and 
three  others  of  thirty  tons  lifting  power,  by  which  any  object  may  be 
transferred  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  or  to  any  point  on  the  floor. 
Two  50-inch  Cupolas  are  used  for  melting  the  Iron,  and  are  supplied 
by  a  pair  of  Blast  Cylinders,  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  3-feet  stroke. 
Twenty-five  tons  of  metal  can  be  melted  in  three  hours.  The  Ovens  for 
drying  the  Cores  are  of  immense  size  and  capacity. 

In  the  Smith  Shop  the  blast  is  obtained  by  an  Alden  Fan.  There  are 
two  Nasmyth  Steam  Hammers,  one  of  10  cwt.,  and  one  of  5  owt.  weight 
of  ram.  There  are  also  in  this  shop,  Bolt  and  Rivet  Machines,  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles,  large  numbers  of  which  are  annually  used. 
The  Brass  Foundry  has  a  Cupola  and  four  Crucible  Furnaces. 

The  lower  Machine  Shop  has  a  Boring  Mill  which  will  bore  a  cylinder 
11  feet  in  diameter,  and  14  feet  high ;  a  Planing  Machine,  believed  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  capable  of  planing  8  feet  wide^  15  feet 
deep,  and  SO  feet  long — besides  otber  LaWve^  mv^  "^VKftttt^,  ^H.  -^tossw^ 
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dimensions  and  power ;  two  Slotters,  Drill  Presses,  &c.,  &c.  The  upper 
Machine  Shop  is  well  stocked  with  smaller  Lathes,  Planers,  Shaping 
and  Drilling  Machines,  Vices,  &c.  The  Boiler  Shop  is  provided  with 
a  Riveting  Biachine  capable  of  riveting  a  boiler  40  feet  long,  and  of  any 
diameter ;  with  a  Treble  Punching  Machine  of  immense  strength ;  with 
heavy  and  light  Shears  and  Punches ;  an  Air  Furnace,  for  heating  large 
plates;  Rolls,  for  bending;  Cranes,  &c.  The  largest  Erecting  Shed, 
used  for  putting  up  sugar  apparatus,  has  a  traveling  crane  extending 
its  whole  length.  The  business  of  making  Sugar  Apparatus  forms  a 
large  item  in  the  productions  of  this  establishment ;  and  for  a  list  of 
some  of  the  extraordinary  machines  that  have  been  constructed  here, 
see  page  327.  Ordinarily,  from  350  to  500  hands  receive  constant  em- 
ployment at  these  works. 

IV. 
Sharps'  Rifle  Faetoiy. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  attention  of  sporting  and  military  men  was 
invited  to  a  new  Breech-loading  and  Self-priming  Rifle,  which  had  been 
patented  by  a  Mr.  C.  Sharps  ;  and,  after  the  most  careful  examination 
of  its  oon^^ction,  in  comparison  with  others,  it  was  found  to  stand  the 
tests  of  a  first-class  weapon ;  being  safe  and  certain  in  firing,  eiisily  and 
rapidly  loaded,  simple  in  its  construction,  and  constantly  kept  clean  bv 
its  own  operation.  For  sporting  purposes,  this  Rifie  soon  became  a 
.favorite  weapon ;  in  Kansas  its  report  was  heard ;  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  improvement ; 
and  subsequently  the  British  Government  ordered  six  thousand  of  these 
Rifles,  for  the  use  of  their  army  in  India.  More  recently,  Mr.  Sharps 
applied  the  principle  which  distinguishes  his  Rifles  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  Pistol  or  Carbine,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Mounted 
Dragoons.  The  advantages  claimed  by  the  patentee  for  the  new  Pistol 
are  numerous ;  among  others,  that  it  is  more  compact,  lighter,  has  a 
more  extensive  range,  and  fires  with  greater  accuracy  than  any  Pistol 
now  in  use.  It  is  single-barreled,  but  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  loaded,  it  is  capable  of  being  fired  twice  as  often  as  any  revolver 
in  a  given  period  of  time.  The  Pistol  weighs  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds ;  the  barrels  are  six  and  eight  inches  long,  and  throw  a  half 
ounce  ball  effectively  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  It  primes  itself  for  twenty 
rounds.  There  are  about  1,500  Pistols  now  being  constructed  in  the 
factory.  It  was  recently  tested,  in  competition  with  various  other 
fire-arms,  at  West  Point,  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  struck  a  tar^^et  six  feet  square,  at  a  dis- 
iance  of  six  hundred  yards,  t^ei\l\  ckwt  r»^  \Xv\t\?3  ^^\a.    'W^^skwv^Vw 
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tol  was  fired  seventy  times  in  seven  minates,  pnming  it  three  times, 
every  ball  striking  a  target  three  feet  square,  at  a  distance  of  forty-five 
feet,  vdth  a  force  sufficient  to*  penetrate  eight  inches  of  pine  board. 
Certificates  from  officers  in  the  army  testify  to  the  high  estimation  in 
vrhich  it  is  held  by  the  troops  that  have  tried  it. 

During  the  last  year,  Mr.  Sharps,  in  association  with  Nathan  H. 
BoUes  and  Ira  B.  Eddy,  under  the  firm-style  of  C.  Sharps  &  Co.,  erected 
(for  the  manufacture  of  his  fire-arms)  a  very  extensive  establishment 
at  the  West  end  of  the  Wire  Bridge,  near  Fairmount.  The  building 
is  of  brick,  140  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola, from  which  an  admirable  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try can  be  obtained.  The  machinery  is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accu- 
rate description  ;  the  entire  cost  for  the  buildings  and  machinery  being 
about  ^130,000.  The  basement  is  used  for  the  forging  of  the  iron  ma- 
terial of  the  Rifies.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  story  is  placed  a  high-pres- 
sure stationary  engine  of  seventy-five  horse  power,  which  forms  the 
motive  power  of  the  establishment.  The  second  story  is  used  for  the 
boring  of  rifle  barrels,  which  are  drilled  from  solid  cylinders  of  cast-steel. 
The  third  story  is  the  tool  manufactory,  where  the  cutting,  milling,  and 
finishing  apparatus  is  constructed.  The  fourth  story  is  the  finishing 
shop,  where  the  rude  materials  are  adjusted,  and  from  which  the  article 
issues  complete.  The  firm  are  engaged  at  present  principally  in 
the  construction  of  Breech-loading  and  Self-priming  Pistols,  though 
a  large  number  of  Rifies  are  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

All  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  thetje  arms  are  made  in 
the  building ;  even  down  to  the  screws  which  fasten  the  completed  ar- 
ticle together.  The  firm  possess  the  facilities  for  turning  out  1,000 
Rifles  per  month.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Philadelphia. 

V. 
Archer,  Warner,  Miskey  &  Cc's  MannfEictory  of  Chui  Kxtores. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  attentive  reader  that  the  author  of  the 
Report  on  the  Industry  of  the  United  States,  whose  remarks  respecting 
the  manufacture  of  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  Gas  Fixtures  in  Philadel- 
phia we  quoted  at  length,  stated  that  the  establishment  mentioned  in 
the  caption  of  this  article,  was  in  all  respects,  except  in  extent,  similar 
to  that  of  Cornelius  &  Baker,  which  has  been  described.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  illustrations  given  in  that  quotation 
tending  to  show  the  superiority  of  Philadelphia  moja^f^AiMt^^  vs^^^v 
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branch.    Our  remmrlw  shall  be  limiied  to  a  hnti  notice  of  the  fo 

of  the  establishment,  and  of  the  mode  of  manofiustoring  Gas  Fixtoiei^ 

as  cundocted  in  it. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Ellis  S.  Archer,  the  present  senior  partner  in  the  fim 
of  Archer,  Warner,  Miskey  k  Co.,  indented  and  patented  a  Lard  Lamp ; 
batconld  not  indooe  any  one  to  mannfactore  and  introdooe  to  the 
poblie  an  article,  for  which  it  was  supposed  there  woold  be  no  demand. 
Undaunted  by  these  repulses,  he  obtained  a  cellar,  in  one  comer  of 
which  he  employed  a  few  men  in  making  his  Lamp.  The  yaloe  of 
the  new  iuTention  was  recognized,  and  the  public  adopted  it,  and 
those  manufacturers  who  could  see  no  merit  in  the  adaptation  of  Lard 
as  an  illuminating  material,  tamed  their  attention  to  it.  The  estab- 
lishment was  speedily  enlarged :  other  branches  of  the  business  were 
added,  and  in  1848  Mr.  Archer  became  associated  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Bedwood  F.  Warner.  Determining  to  place  their  house  on  a 
level  at  least  with  the  best  in  the  United  States,  they  saw  that  this 
oonld  be  effected  by  merit  alone ;  hence,  their  first  effort  was  to  present 
in  their  department  of  Art,  novelty  of  design  combined  with  superiority 
of  finish  and  excellence  of  materials.  Sensibly  foreseeing  that  the 
growing  taste  in  this  country  required  to  be  fed,  they  obtained  designen 
and  modelers  of  the  highest  talents,  to  whom  they  paid  liberal  salaries, 
and  encouraged  them  in  every  way  to  produce  graceful  and  effective 
designs,  for  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  Gas-fittings.  No  amount  of  money 
was  considered  by  them  extravagant,  if  it  secured  a  valuable  result. 
The  consequence  of  this  judiciously  liberal  expenditure  soon  became 
manifest.  From  an  ordinary  firm,  with  a  limited  capital,  doings 
moderate  business,  they  sprang  to  a  strong  position  among  the  first 
houses,  in  their  trade,  in  the  United  States.  Their  work  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  competitor,  and  their  manufactory, 
situated  in  Race  above  Fourth  street,  takes  rank  among  the  importaut 
ones  of  this  city. 

A  systematic  description,  if  we  were  to  attempt  one,  of  the  mode  of 
producing  those  various  artistic  articles  for  which  this  house  is  cele- 
brated, would  lead  us  first  to  the  Modeling  Department  In  this 
room  every  idea  of  form  and  construction  originates.  Artists  of 
approved  merit  are  employed  in  modeling  designs  in  wax.  The  form 
is  at  first  rudely  shaped  by  the  hands,  and  then  elaborated  by  instru- 
ments of  hard  wood.  In  the  modeling  room,  perfect  accuracy  is  re- 
quired in  the  imitation  of  all  natural  forms ;  and  for  this  purpose  an 
animal  menagerie  is  frequently  assembled.  A  live  deer,  firom  Logan 
Square;  an  eagle,  several  ipigcoxva, ^t^^Jl^^,  c\v\^T^\i,  V^.^-^^a  «ll  in 
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ape  as  etadies  in  modeling  the  Stair  Bailing  for  the  private  stair-caeeii 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  House  of  Representatiycs  at  Washington/ 

The  model  having  been  formed,  is  sent  to  the  caster,  vrho  makes  a 
mould  of  it  in  brass.  And  here  may  be  seen  the  most  curious  method 
of  casting  yet  discovered.  It  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  this  establish- 
ment, and  the  results  are  as  beautiful  as  the  method  is  singular  and 
difficult.  The  whole  operation  of  casting  the  wax  model  in  brass  is 
delicate,  and  requires  a  firm  hand,  and  an  artistic  comprehension. 

The  model  in  brass  is  now  taken  to  the  chaser,  and  upon  his  skill 
much  depends.  The  general  forms  are  to  be  elaborated  by  his  chisels;  the 
indications  of  character,  of  fur,  or  fibres,  or  feathers,  are  to  be  expressed 
and  defined  by  him.  As  the  beauty  of  a  portrait  depends  upon  those 
delicate  distinctions,  analyzed  only  by  the  artist,  though  recognized  by 
all,  so  the  beauty  of  these  ornamental  castings  depends  upon  their 
delicacy  and  correctness  of  detail.  In  chasing  metal,  more  tools  are 
osed  than  in  steel  engraving ;  the  tools  are  driven  by  sharp  blows,  with 
a  light  hammer.  One  of  the  workmen  in  this  department,  showing  a 
hammer,  informed  us  he  had  used  it  thirty-two  years ;  upon  a  fair  cal- 
culation of  the  daily  work  it  performs,  the  number  of  strokes  made  in 
a  day,  and  the  length  of  each  stroke,  we  believe  this  hammer  to  have 
traveled  36,000  miles  in  thirty-two  years,  or  one-half  more  than  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.    After  this  operation  of  chasing  is  com- 

*  A  oorrespondent  of  the  Neto  York  Timet  remarked  not  long  since :  "  I  mean 
the  manufacture  of  Bronzet,  which  I  find  has  assumed,  in  Philadelphia,  more  im- 
pofling  proportions,  and  a  higher  artistic  character,  than  it  possesses  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  Everybody  who  has  been  compelled,  for  his  sins,  to  ftimish 
a  house,  knows,  of  course,  that  the  chandeliers,  argands,  and  general  gas-fittings 
6f  CoBNBLnTS  k  Bakrr  and  Archer  A  Wariter  are  the  only  American  articles 
of  the  kind  which  can  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  goods  imported  from  Paris. 
But  in  the  latter  of  these  establishments  I  have  just  seen  the  moulds,  and  the 
models,  and  some  of  the  completed  portions  of  a  magnificent  bronze  balustrading 
designed  for  one  of  the  grand  stairways  of  the  new  Capitol  Building  at  Washing- 
ton, which  is  not  merely  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  in  itself,  but  is,  altogether, 
more  elaborately  elegant  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
Europe.  This  balustrading,  which  is  cast,  not  in  ha»9o  relievoy  but  in  fall  relief 
of  arabesques  and  figures,  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  160  feet  up  the  noble  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  new  Hall  of  the 
Representatives  to  the  corridor  of  the  Committee  Rooms.  The  designs,  furnished 
by  Bbumidi,  of  Washington,  are  singularly  bold  and  graceful.  They  represent 
alternate  groups  of  infants,  eagles  and  serpents,  pursuing  and  pursued  through 
wreaths  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  they  consequently  comprise  almost  all  those 
enrvilinear  forms  and  intricate  traceries  which  lay  the  heaviest  tax  upon  the  skill 
tf  the  draughtsman  and  the  founder." 
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pleted,  the  model  becomes  a  standard,  from  which  the  caster  may 
maltiplj  copies  to  the  extent  of  the  demand.  Yet  new  patterns  are 
continually  being  made  ;  and  unsatisfied  with  past  successes,  the  artist 
is  oontinuallj  aiming  to  produce  something  more  beautiful  in  the 
future.  So  far  the  operations  of  modeling,  casting,  and  chasing,  form- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  pattern,  have  been  conducted  without  mar 
chinery.  But  when  the  manufacture  commences,  machinery  is  found 
indispensable,  and  we  were  struck  with  the  number  of  labor-saying 
machines  used  by  this  firm,  enabling  them  to  construct  the  difficult 
parts  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  so  essential,  when  numerous  pieces 
are  to  be  placed  together  to  form  a  finished  whole.  Indeed,  the  work 
so  finished  far  excels  that  made  by  the  more  expcnsiye  old-fashioned 
operations  by  hand. 

"  In  this  description  merely  the  general  outline  is  described  of  this 
manufacture ;  even  the  various  processes  are  not  named ;  the  methods 
of  making  Gas  Burners,  Keys,  Vtvses,  the  methods  of  Enameling,  Stamp- 
ing,  Screw  Cutting,  Japanning,  &c.,  are  very  curious,  and  employ  a  large 
number  of  men. 

In  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Archer,  Warner,  Miskey  k  Co.,  every 
department  is  entrusted  to  the  best  workmen  of  their  class ;  wherever 
we  looked,  we  saw  order,  neatness,  and  industry.  In  every  one  of  the 
numerous  rooms,  six  fire  buckets,  constantly  filled  with  water,  are  kept; 
and  the  penalty  of  using  the  water  for  any  improper  purposes  of  wash- 
ing, &o.,  is  instant  dismissal  from  the  establishment.  By  means  of 
these  precautions  and  regulations,  the  establishment  has  more  than 
once  been  saved  from  destruction.  Upon  principles  like  these  the 
business  is  conducted ;  and  the  result  is,  an  establishment  unsurpassed 
in  the  world.  Every  branch  of  the  business  is  carried  on  by  this  firm, 
from  connecting  a  service  pipe  with  the  main  in  the  street  to  con- 
structing, and  suspending  in  its  place,  the  most  costly  and  magnificent 
Chandelier. 

VI. 
Eemarkable  Paper  Mills. 

THE    WISSAHICKON     PAPER     MILLS.— CHARLES     MAGARGE. 

PROPRIETOR. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  store  for  the  sale  of  paper  was  opened 
in  Minor  street  by  two  brothers,  Charles  &  W.  II.  Magarge.  At  that 
time  Fourdrinier  machines  had  not  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
steam  had  not  been  used  as  an  agent  for  making  paper,  and  the  mills 
tvere  scattered  alon^  the  water  couT%e«  t^t[vq\.^  ^tc^tcv  \.Vv^  ^^^a^t  centres 
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of  distribution.  The  bouse  established  as  above-noted,  formed  oonneo- 
tions  with  the  manufacturers  on  one  side  and  the  consumers  of  paper 
on  the  other,  and,  by  a  course  of  dealing  meriting  the  confitlence  of  both 
parties,  their  store  became  a  depot  to  which  both  resorted  to  effect  their 
exchanges.  At  the  present  time  the  house  of  Oharlbs  Maqarge  &  Co. 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  known  Paper  Commission  houses 
in  the  United  States ;  and  their  immense  warehouse  on  Sixth  and  Car- 
penter streets  is  constantly  filled  with  paper  of  every  variety,  kind, ' 
quality  and  size. 

In  1845,  the  senior  partner  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Charles  Magarge,  in 
order  to  supply  a  want  in  the  business  of  the  house,  vix. :  the  ability  to 
fill  orders  for  paper  of  unusual  sizes  at  short  notice,  purchased  a  plain, 
substantial  stone  building,  175  by  50  feet,  situated  on  the  Wissafaickon 
Creek,  just  below  the  Indian  Rocks,  and  converted  it  into  a  Paper  Mill. 
This  mill  in  his  hands  has  become  the  famous  Wissahickon  Paper  Mill. 
A  gentleman,  who  recently  visited  it,  describes  the  modem  process  of 
paper  making,  by  detailing  the  operations  which  are  carried  on  at  this 
mill  :— 

The  visitor  goes  up  to  the  second  story  into  a  room  some  60  by  80  feet,  in  whioh 
ten  girls  are  engaged  assorting  the  rags.  Here  are  numerous  hales  of  white  ragi, 
foreign  and  domestic.  The  imported  are  linen ;  the  other,  cotton.  In  the  same 
room  these  rags  are  cut  by  a  machine,  driven  by  power,  whioh  fits  them  for 
the  subsequent  processes.  They  are  next  sent  into  a  rotary  boiler,  of  two  tons 
eapacity,  into  which  steam  is  admitted,  and  the  rags  boiled.  Next  they  are  cast 
down  on  a  floor  in  the  first  story,  where  they  are  put  into  cars,  on  which  they 
are  conveyed  to  the  washing  engines.  Two  engines  are  employed  in  washing, 
called  Rag  Engines.  These  engines  play  in  tubs  of  an  oval  form,  of  large  ca- 
pacity, each  containing  200  lbs.  of  rags.  The  impelling  power,  partly  steam, 
partly  water,  causes  the  revolution  of  a  roller,  set  with  knives  or  bars  of  cast  steel 
inserted  into  it  longitudinally.  This  roller  is  suspended  on  what  is  called 
a  lighter,  by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  upon  a  plate,  con- 
sisting of  bars  of  steel,  set  up  edgewise.  Passing  now  between  this  roller  and 
plate,  the  rags  are  reduced  to  fibre.  A  stream  of  pure  water  is  then  conveyed 
into  the  Rag  Engine,  and,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  covered  with  gauze  wire,  the 
dirty  water  is  passed  ofif.  This  cylinder,  called  a  Patent  Washer,  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  some  thirty  inches  in  length,  revolving  in  the  engine,  and  having  buckets 
within  it  corresponding  with  the  sides  of  the  washer.  By  this  process,  the  rags 
are  washed  perfectly  clean  in  from  three  to  six  hours.  The  next  is  the  bleaching 
process,  performed  by  the  insertion  into  this  engine  of  a  strong  solution  of 
tne  chlorid  of  lime  and  some  acid,  to  cause  a  reaction.  The  pulp  is  then 
emptied  into  large  cisterns,  covered  with  the  bleach  liquor  it  contains,  where  it 
IS  allowed  to  remain^from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  bleach.  It  is  then 
arained,  put  into  the  Beating  Engine,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  the  QQtL«\«.t«<CL^'<S  ^ 
niJk,  whioh  it  much  re'dmbles.  This  pulp  Is  Qmpl\«d  VdVo  k\w%^  ^iVyKt^^Vv  ^ 
86 
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rtkvli  beneath,  uid  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  an  agitator  rerolying  in  it.  It  if 
then  raised,  by  a  Lifting  Pnmp,  into  a  small  cistern,  from  which  it  is  drawn  <^  hj 
a  cock,  which  tf  opened,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  in- 
(ended  to  be  made,  on  to  a  strainer,  which  removes  the  knots,  sand,  or  hard  sab- 
stances  that  may  damage  the  paper,  and  then  flows  upon  a  leathern  apron,  which 
conducts  it  to  an  endless  wire-cloth,  over  which  the  web  of  paper  is  formed.  This 
wire-cloth  is  kept  constantly  vibrating,  which  both  facilitates  the  escape  of  water 
and  the  felting  together  of  the  fibres  of  the  pnlp.  The  wire-doth,  with  the  pnlp 
npon  it — the  edges  being  protected  by  deckle  straps — passes  on  nntil  it  oomes  to 
%  conple  of  wet-pre98  cylinders,  as  they  are  called,  the  lower  of  which  is  of  metal, 
but  covered  with  a  jacket  of  felting  or  flannel ;  the  opper  one  is  of  wood,  made 
hollow,  and  covered  first  with  mahogany  and  then  with  flannel.  These  cylinders 
give  the  gauze  with  the  pulp  upon  it  a  slight  pressure,  which  is  repeated  upon  a 
second  ^air  of  wet  press-rolls  similar  to  the  first.  The  paper  pnlp  is  then  led  on 
upon  an  endless  felt  or  blanket,  which  travels  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  wire 
cloth,  while  the  latter  passes  under  the  cylinders  and  proceeds  to  take  np  a  new 
supply  of  pulp.  The  endless  felt  conveys  the  paper,  still  in  a  very  wet  state, 
between  cast-iron  cylinders,  where  it  nndergoes  a  severe  pressure,  which  rids  it 
of  mnch  of  the  remaining  water,  and  then  between  a  second  pair  of  press-rollers, 
which  remove  the  mark  of  the  felt  from  the  nnder  surface;  and,  finally,  it  is 
passed  over  the  surface  of  cylinders  heated  by  steam,  and  when  it  has  passed  over 
about  thirty  lineal  feet  of  heated  surface,  it  is  wound  npon  a  reel  ready  for  cut- 
ting.    All  this  is  done  in  the  short  space  of  two  minutes. 

To  manufacture  paper  uniformly  of  superior  quality,  four  things  may 
be  said  to  be  essential — clear  pure  water,  superior  machinery,  good 
stock,  and  the  requisite  skill.  All  these  are  combined  in  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Paper  Mill ;  hence  the  reputation  of  its  products.  As  a  sample 
of  the  quality  of  the  medium-priced  paper  from  this  mill,  we  refer  to 
the  sheets  constituting  this  volume  on  *'  Philadelphia  and  its  Manu- 
factures." 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Magarge  is  about  completing  another  mill 
contiguous  to  the  one  so  well  known,  the  construction  of  which  is 
creditable  alike  to  the  enterprise  of  the  owner  and  the  skill  of  the 
architect  and  builder.  Its  productive  capacity  will  be  over  three  tons 
of  paper  per  day. 

2.  THE  RIVER  SIDE  PAPER  MILL.— EDWIN  R.  COPE,  PROPRIETOR. 

This  is  a  new  mill,  situated  on  the  Norristown  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  about  two  miles  above  Manayunk,  and  adjacent 
to  the  well-known  Soap  Stone  Quarry.  The  mill  is  a  substantial 
stone  edifice,  three  stories  in  height,  and  consists  of  a  main  building, 
50  by  80  feet ;  a  machine  house,  50  by  100  feet;  an  engine  house,  20  by 
40  feet;  two  boiler  bouses,  one  1\^\s^  ASI^^^V,  1b.Tv^'0wst,'^V5^<L  ^^o.t 
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The  paper  machinery  was  supplied  from  the  well-known  establishment 
of  Nelson  Gayit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  master  pieces.  It  is 
impelled  by  a  vertical  beam  condensing  and  non-condensing  steam 
engine,  150  horse  power,  with  George  W.  Gorlis's  cut-off  and  regulator, 
attached.  This  engine  was  manufactured  by  the  Camden  Iron  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  superior  machine.  The 
boilers  attached  to  this  engine  are  classed  as  dropped  Jltte  boilers  of 
improved  construction,  planned  by  Mr.  Dialogue,  Superintendant  of  the 
Camden  Company.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  mill  from  a  reservoir, 
containing  ten  days,  or  two  weeks'  supply,  **  coming  in  with  a  head  of 
upward  of  forty  feet."  The  arrangements  for  keeping  it  clear,  under 
all  circumstances,  are  perfect.  The  entire  cost  of  the  mill  and  ma- 
chinery was  $70,000.  It  now  employs  thirty  hands,  of  whom  one-half 
are  females.  The  consumption  of  rags  is  4,000  lbs.  per  day ;  and  the 
leading  production  is  a  quality  of  book  paper,  which,  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  good  paper,  firmness  of  the  sheet,  purity  of  the  pulp,  color,  and 
hardness  of  the  sizing,  can  fairly  compete  with  any  of  the  best  papers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

The  proprietor  of  this  mill,  Mr.  £.  R.  Cope,  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  this  city;  and,  situated  as  his  mill  is, 
with  every  facility  for  obtaining  raw  materials  and  coal,  both  by  rail- 
road and  canal,  with  the  best  of  water  and  very  superior  machinery,  its 
products  will  take  rank  among  the  choicest  and  most  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

vn. 

Bogers'  Carriage  ManofiEictoiy. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  noted  establishments,  our  atten- 
tion in  our  tour  of  observation  around  the  city  was  invited  to  none  other 
more  frequently  than  to  that  which  forms  the  caption  of  this  article. 
Even  in  a  brass-founder's  shop  we  were  reminded  "  not  to  forget  the 
superiority  of  the  light  carriages  constructed  in  Philadelphia — that 
Rogers  builds  as  good  vehicles  as  are  built  in  the  world ;''  and  that  he 
deserves  special  credit,  for  by  the  excellence  of  his  manufactures  he 
reflects  credit  upon  the  city.  Attending  Herkness'  Auction  Sale  of  Car- 
riages, we  noticed  that  whenever  a  second-hand  **  Rogers'  Wagon"  was 
offered,  the  attention  of  the  bystanders  was  awakened — bidding  became 
lively,  and  the  price  obtained  was  evidently  satisfactory  to  the  seller. 
We  then  recollected  of  having  read  that  a  light  carriage,  constructed 
by  Mr.  Rogers  to  order,  for  a  gentleman  in  Switzerland,  was  regarded^ 
from  lie  extraordiDory  IightnesB  and  8trQii|^\^,  «a  %o  ^^"d^*  ^  ^^qxvc^^k^ 
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that,  the  owner  having  left  it  for  a  daj  at  a  hotel  &  few  miles  from 
Zurich,  the  hostler  exhibited  it  duriog  biBabBBDOe,  atastiyolatedoharge 
for  "a  eight,"  and  thus  made  more  money  io  one  da;  than  his  wages 
amoanted  t«  in  siz  moutha.  All  theee  circumstances  combined — the  com- 
plimentarj  alluaions  to  his  work  by  competent  judges,  nod  simil&r  sllu- 
sions  to  his  atandiug  as  a  gentleman  by  his  fellow-mechanios,  excited 
a  strong  desire  to  know  something  of  his  mannfiMturing  &cilitiea,  and 
the  following  is  the  report  of  a  gentleman  who  was  apeoiallj  employed 
t«  describe  them. 


J*  — T 


REPORT. 

The  entire  establishment  includes  two  bulMinga,  a  Factory  and  a 
Repository,  and  the  combination  constitutes,  probably,  the  largest  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  country ;  having  an  actual  \eorking  space  of  nearly 
40,000  superficial  feet.  The  factory  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  at  the  intersection  of  three  streets,  Sixth,  Marshall,  and 
Master,  occupying  the  entire  square ;  the  lot  is  137  feet  on  Siith  street. 
137  on  Marshall,  and  172  on  Master  street.  The  factory  itaelf  is  a 
handsome  building;,  of  forty  feet  front,  anij  the  full  depth  of  the  lot.  It 
is  four  stories  high,  well  lighted,  furnished  with  all  oonyenienoes,  and 
with  the  jobbing-shops,  silver-plating,  and  wheel-shops,  and  lumber 
abeda,  forms  a  hollow  square.  'Within  these  buundaries  every  part  ot 
the  business  is  puraued ;  ani  iii  ftia  fe^Aorj  itwift  Svt.'rowA  ^iKR^"(mSiii\A 
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necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  a  carriage  are  carried  on.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  are  employed  in  these  departments,  includ- 
ing smiths,  designers,  body-makers,  wheelwrights,  carvers,  painters, 
platers,  trimmers,  upholsterers,  and  others  of  occupations  less  dis- 
tinctive. These  departments  we  shall  examine  upon  the  plan  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a  carriage. 

Entering  the  front  door,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  and  handsome 
room,  filled  with  Barouches,  Buggies,  Germantown  Wagons,  and  light 
carriages  of  every  description,  completed,  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
Repository.  Interested,  at  present,  more  in  the  method  than  the  result, 
we  are  shown  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Gorgas,  the  intelligent  foreman 
of  the  establishment,  into  the  Body  Department,  in  which  the  carriage 
we  intend  to  build  is  commenced. 

The  first  step  in  construction  is  the  execution  of  a  design  on  paper ; 
and  here  the  idea  of  a  Buggy,  or  Barouche,  is  first  realized  upon  a  scale 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  This  done,  the  purchaser  is  at 
litierty  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  his  plan ;  and  the  second  step  is  the 
execution  of  a  geometrical  plan  of  the  body  upon  the  black  board.  The 
Uiird  step  is  cutting  the  patterns  in  thin  wood.  The  skeleton  in  wood 
is  now  completed,  and  the  shape  and  proportion  are  determined.  In 
this  process  not  merely  mechanical  ability  of  execution,  but  mathemati- 
cal exactness  of  design  is  essential.  In  this  room  fifteen  men  are  busily 
employed  in  wheel  work,  and  making  body  patterns.  Wood,  how- 
ever, is  insufficient ;  its  strength  barely  supports  its  own  weight,  and 
could  not  possibly  support  the  strain  of  unequal  movement,  with  the 
burden  of  a  single  person.  The  skeleton  must  be  strengthened ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  removed  from  the  second  story  to  the  Smith  Shop, 
upon  the  ground  floor.  In  this  department  the  body  is  bound,  and 
riveted  in  Iron.  This  shop  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  All  the  iron-work  of  a  carriage  is  executed  here ;  and  the 
bolts,  iron  axles,  locks,  hinges,  tires,  and  springs,  are  made  and  fastened 
to  the  wood.  Twelve  large  forges  are  in  constant  use,  and  thirty-five 
men  are  employed.  The  springs  used  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  found 
practically  superior  to  any  that  are  patented.  The  principle  in  all 
liprings  is  identical,  and  the  important  difierence  is  in  the  quality  of 
manufacture  more  than  the  mere  form. 

The  process  ensuring  stability  being  completed,  the  skeleton  is  again 
removed  to  the  Body  Department,  where  the  paneling  follows;  the 
floors  are  laid ;  the  sides  are  built  upon  the  proper  curves ;  the  seats  and 
doors  are  introduced,  and  the  body  is  ready  for  the  painting  room. 

In  this  room,  in  the  third  story,  eighteen  or  twenty  coats  of  paint  are 
l^yen  io  the  carriage ;  each  being  dried  "be^OTta  ^^  ^<:J\'5!rw\\i%w^'^\'^ 
36* 
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applied,  and  the  whole  surface  repeatedly  polished  with  pumioe  stonet 
These  earlj  coats  are  merely  intended  as  the  ground  for  future  color, 
and  are  technically  termed  the  ''priming/'  White  lead  and  litharge 
are  osed  at  first,  and  succeeded  by  coats  of  white  lead  and  yellow 
ochre,  upon  which  the  selected  colors  of  green,  brown,  black,  Ac.,  are 
properly  applied. 

l%e  body  is  now  remoyed  to  the  Trimming  Room,  where  considerable 
taste  is  employed  in  selecting  the  material,  and  adapting  the  color  of 
the  trimmings.  Fine  cloths,  silks,  carpetings,  lace,  oilskin,  embossed 
leather,  hair  cushions,  &c.,  are  here  employed  in  famishing  the  coach. 
The  coach  now  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance,  but  so  far, 
instead  of  carrying  others,  it  has  been  carried  about  itself.  Leaving  it 
upon  the  trestles,  we  return  to  the  lower  story. 

The  carriage  manufacture  is  divided  into  two  branches,  those  of  body 
making  and  of  carriage  making ;  for  though  we  have  used  the  term 
"carriage''  indiscriminately,  in  technical  phraseology  it  applies  only 
to  axles  and  wheels,  or  the  locomotive  section  of  the  vehicle.  Wheel- 
making  is  usually  a  separate  business ;  but  Mr.  Rogers  prefers  that 
aU  parts  of  his  carriages  should  be  of  his  own  manufacture.  Wheels 
are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  a  stock  is  kept  on  hand.  An  exact 
proportion  exists  of  the  wheels  to  the  body,  and  the  average  difference 
of  diameter,  between  the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  is  two  inches.  In  the 
lumber  yard  is  an  immense  stock  of  hickory,  of  which  the  wheels  and 
shafts  are  made ;  a  material  securing  unusual  lightness  and  strength. 
Ash  is  generally  used  for  the  body ;  oak,  poplar,  &c.,  are  employed  for 
various  parts ;  and  most  of  this  wood  is  kept  on  hand  two  years 
before  it  is  used. 

The  "  carriage,"  like  the  body,  passes  through  several  saccessive 
stages,  and  after  it  is  completed  with  axles,  perches,  shafts,  ftc.,  the  body 
is  hung  upon  the  springs,  and  the  coach  is  conveyed  to  the  Finishing 
Room.  Here  it  is  polished,  varnished,  enameled,  ornamented,  finished : 
and  only  requires  a  pair  of  horses,  a  driver,  a  young  lady,  and  a  plank 
road,  to  display  its  comfort,  durability,  and  speed. 

In  passing  through  this  establishment,  we  were  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  rooms,  the  facilities  of  transferring  work  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  fourth  story ;  and,  most  of  all,  with  the  systematic  manage- 
ment, evident  in  every  department,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  establish- 
ment. We  saw  much  beautiful  and  elaborate  work  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, chiefly  of  light  carriages ;  the  building  of  heavy  coaches  com- 
mencing in  July,  for  the  fall  trade.  In  the  body  room  we  saw  a  mag- 
nificent Brett,  intended  for  St.  Louis,  in  which  by  the  use  of  curved 
iron  work,  bracing  the  wood,  t\\e  oTditv^T'^  \k^te^\^^Ys^^Tk»fc\^fi\'^,^xA 
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the  body  is  sapported  by  its  own  firmness.  Twelve  shifting  top  wagons 
for  the  same  city,  of  polished  hickory,  are  not  surpassed  in  our  re- 
membrance for  excellence  and  beauty ;  and  a  Box  Buggy  for  this  city, 
ornamented  wifeh  exquisite  paintings,  the  order  having  been  given  to 
disregard  expense,  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  light  carriages  ever 
built  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  also  building  several  light  Buggies  to  order  for  gentle- 
men in  Austria;  and  no  doubt  but  many  of  these  will  be  driven  on  the 
Prator  at  Vienna,  ere  this  year  closes. 

The  Repository,  an  exterior  and  interior  view  of  which  is  given  on 
the  opposite  page,  is  situated  on  Chestnut  street  above  Tenth.  This  edi- 
fice is  46  feet  front,  and  178  feet  deep,  and  three  stories  high,  and  is  an 
ornament  to  the  neighborhood.  Here  carriages  of  all  kinds  are  kept 
for  sale;  and  here  all  ordered  work  is  deposited  for  delivery,  after 
having  received  a  careful  test  examination  at  the  ^Actory.  Some  of  the 
handsomest  carriages  ever  made  in  America  are  exhibited  here ;  and 
persons  more  fond  of  examining  beautiful  results  than  inquiring  into 
curious  and  complicated  methods,  are  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Repository. 

VIII. 
Bemarkable  Wagon-making  Establishments. 

In  order  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  compulsory  brevity  with  which 
we  were  compelled  to  treat  the  important  manufacture  of  Wagons, 
Oarts,  &c.,  we  insert  Mr.  Young's  description  of  two  of  these  mammoth 
establishments. 

WILSON,  CHILDS    A   CO.'S   WAGON   MANUFACTORY. 

The  largest  Wagon-making  establiflhinent  in  Philadelphia^  and  perhapi^in  the 
country,  is  that  of  D.  G-.  Wilson,  J.  Childs  A  Co.,  whose  office  is  at  the  comer  of 
St.  John  and  Bnttonwood  streets.  Messrs.  Wilson  A  Childs  formed  a  copartner- 
ship in  1829,  and  commenced  business  on  the  premises  now  occupied  by  them, 
which  fronts  on  three  streets — Third,  Bnttonwood,  and  St.  John — extending  230 
feet  on  Bnttonwood,  and  113  on  St  John.  A  four-story  brick  building,  86  by  43 
feet,  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  St.  John  street  front  Their  increased  busi- 
ness requiring  more  room,  they  purchased,  in  1850,  a  manufactory  erected  by  Mr. 
Simons,  also  the  adjoining  property — comprising  in  all  a  square  on  Second  street, 
and  Lehigh  Avenue ;  the  whole  containing  260,500  square  feet,  or  oyer  6  acree. 
The  square  on  the  East  side  of  Second  street  is  500  by  248  feet,  and  is  used  as  a 
Lumber  Yard,  in  which  are  piled  plank  and  boards  of  various  thicknesses,  from 
one  to  five  inches ;  also  spokes  and  hubs.  These  are  left  to  season  from  one  to 
five  years ;  one  jrear  being  required  for  every  inch  in  thickness.  Sij^kea  Is.  tk^ 
roagb  we  mIbo  piled  aod  seasoned.     Timber  for  ^v'qVd^  \»  miA^  <^^^i  \x5)it&.NdAi^ 
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loeait  trees  of  diflereat  tisee,  sawed  into  niteble  lengUu,  and  bef<»tt  being  stowed 
nwaj  to  season,  hare  the  bark  remored,  and  a  bole  bored  in  the  centre,  to  £Ebcili- 
tate  the  seasoning  process.  On  the  western  side  of  Second  street — the  lot  being 
500  feet  bj  273,  and  containing  orer  three  acres — the  rarions  workshops  are  situ- 
ated. The  principal  bnildings  are  one  brick  Wheel  and  Body  Shop,  100  by  45 
feet,  and  three  stories  high ;  one  brick  Blacksmith  Shop,  200  by  35  feet;  the  Saw- 
Slill,  Engine  Honse,  and  Machine  Shop,  80  by  45  feet,  and  three  stories  high; 
Bnnning.gear  Shops,  100  by  45  feet ;  Paint  Shop,  (MBee,  Stables,  Sheds,  Ae. ;  the 
Bmler  House  is  a  separate  bnilding. 

The  Tariety  and  extent  of  the  business  may  be  learned  by  an  inspection  of  the 
diifweat  successire  operations  required  to  make  a  wagon.  Plank  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  thickness,  for  felloes  and  shafts,  spokes,  hubs  of  proper  siaes — all  snfS- 
eiently  seasoned — are  selected  from  the  lumber  yard,  and  remoTod  into  the  saw-mill. 
Here  there  are  two  Upright  and  six  Circular  Saws ;  a  machine  for  boring  holed  in 
the  centre  of  the  hub ;  another  for  boring  holes  for  the  spokes ;  four  Drills  (self- 
feeding)  for  drilling  iron.  In  other  shops  there  are  a  Planing  Machine,  a  Mortising 
Machine,  two  machines  for  turning  Spokes,  machines  for  driTing  in  tiie  Spikes 
and  for  shaping  the  Felloes,  and  finishing  them  complete,  and  a  maehine  for  boring 
Hubs  10  as  to  put  the  boxes  in  properly,  and  to  ensure  aoonraey  and  a  solid 
bearing.  The  planks,  after  being  marked,  are  sawed  into  shafts,  and  into  felloes. 
Hubs  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  both  ends  sawed  at  once  by  oircular  saws.  They 
are  then  conveyed  to  other  shops,  where  the  wheels  and  running-gears  are  com- 
pleted. The  bodies  are  made  by  a  number  of  men,  each  having  his  particular  work 
assigned  him ;  and,  by  such  subdivision  of  labor,  greater  excellence  and  celerity 
is  attained.  In  the  Engine  and  Machine  Shop  the  Iron  Axles  aro  turned.  Screws 
cut,  and  a  number  of  other  operations  performed.  The  Blacksmiths'  Shop,  a  new 
brick  building,  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very  high,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated,  the  gas  being  carried  off,  rendering  it  healthy  and  pleas- 
ant for  the  men ;  it  has  twenty-four  fires,  a  machine  for  Punching,  for  making 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Ac.  Of  course,  all  the  Hoops  or  Bands,  Tires,  Straps,  Bolts,  Rivet«> 
Staples — in  short,  all  the  iron-work  for  the  wagon  is  made  here.  The  upper  story 
of  the  Body-shop,  and  also  a  separate  building,  are  used  as  Paint  Shops.  Pre- 
vious »to  this  finishing  operation,  however,  and  when  every  defect  can  easily  be 
discovered,  the  Wagons  for  the  Government  are  minutely  examined  by  an  in- 
spector, whose  keen  eyes  are  not  easily  blinded :  and  when  passed  by  him  their 
excellence  and  durability  may  be  relied  on. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  business  carried  on  in  one  of  these  great 
establishments,  and  of  the  large  capital  required,  the  stock  on  hand  a  few  months 
since  may  be  stated,  viz.: — 1,500,000  feet  of  hard-wood  plank  and  boards,  30,000 
hubs,  472,000  spokes,  and  150  tons  of  iron.  At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  second 
story  of  a  building  273  by  23  feet,  except  twenty  feet  at  one  end,  was  filled  with 
wheels ;  there  must  have  been  several  thousands.  The  lower  floor  of  the  same 
building  was  filled  with  cart  and  wagon  bodies.  The  number  of  bands  employed 
averages  173. 

The  old  establishment  on  St.  John,  Buttonwood,  and  Third  streets,  is  still  used 

by  this  firm^  but  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  larger  one  above  described.     They  also  own 

the  warehouse,  70  Carondelet  8tTe>el,^e\ROT\e«LTva\wv9L\\«b^^«xi«.'^\v^-^\Ti'\LvJ«i^^^ 
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aiMONS,  COLEMAN    A    CO.'S   WAGON   FACTORY, 
1109   NORTH    FRONT    STREET. 

This  firm  is  also  very  oztensiyely  engaged  in  the  manufactare  of  Wagons,  Carts, 
Drays,  Ox-Wheels,  Timber- Wheels,  Wheelbarrows,  Ao,  Mr.  Simons  has  been 
identified  with  the  business  for  many  years ;  and  the  other  partners  are  sons  of 
the  late  Mr.  N.  Coleman,  a  well-known  manafa«tarer  in  this  branch.  The  premi- 
Bes  now  occupied  by  Simons,  Coleman  A  Co.,  consist  of  one  brick  building, 
100  by  34  fee^  four  stories  high;  another  30  by  40  feet,  four  stories  high;  one 
Arame  building,  96  by  24  feet,  two  stories  high ;  which  are  used  for  wood-working. 
Their  Steam  Engine  is  in  a  two-story  building,  40  by  45  feet,  in  which  also 
there  are  Iron  Lathes,  Wood  Lathes,  Rip  Saws,  Jig  Saws,  Drills,  and  a  Scrow- 
ontter.  The  last  is  on  a  new  and  improved  plan,  and  will  out,  it  is  said,  more 
than  any  other  now  in  use.  Their  Blacksmiths'  Shops,  which  are  divided  into 
four  apartments,  occupy,  in  all,  a  space  of  about  600  by  45  feet,  in  which  they 
have  25  forges,  with  Patent  Bolt  and  Rivet  machines,  and  Power  Punch  and 
Shears.  Three  yards  are  required  for  storing  Lumber,  Spokes,  and  Hubs ;  and 
they  have  now  on  hand  about  1,200,000  feet  of  seasoned  Oak  Lumber,  with  Hubs 
and  Spokes  in  proportionate  quantities.  Their  increased  business  during  the 
past  year  requiring  additional  room,  they  obtained  a  lot  on  North  Second  street, 
extending  from  Huntingdon  to  Cumberland  street,  500  feet,  and  from  Second  to 
Washington,  273  feet.  They  have  in  course  of  erection  a  Wheelwright  Shop,  105 
by  66  feet,  five  stories  high ;  a  Blacksmiths'  Shop,  106  by  51  feet,  throe  stories 
high;  an  Iron  Mill,  51  by  30  feet;  and  a  Wood  Mill,  51  by  27,  both  four  stories 
high — all  the  Machinery  to  be  driven  by  an  Engine  of  sixty-horse  power.  These 
works,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  operation  in  September  of  this  year  (1858);  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  shops  present,  will  afford  employment  to  at  least  250 
workmen.  When  finished  these  buildings  will,  probably  be  the  largest  used  for 
Wheelwright  shops  in  the  United  States. 

This  firm  have  agencies  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Gal- 
veston, Indianola,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

In  the  two  establishments  just  noticed,  550  Wagons  for  the  Utah  Expedition 
were  completed  in  about  five  weeks,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  which  they 
make  to  keep  good  their  stocks  in  their  numerous  depots  throughout  the  South. 
The  importance  to  Philadelphia  of  this  branch  of  manufacture — affbrding,  as  it 
does,  employment  to  various  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  diffusing  money  among 
the  proprietors  of  rolling-mills,  saw-mills,  Ac,  and  through  all  these  to 
hundreds  of  others — cannot  be  over-estimated ;  and  the  proprietors  should,  in 
common  with  other  manufacturers,  receive  that  consideration  which  their  enter« 
prise  merits.  Edward  Younq. 
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IX. 

M 

Wood  &  Perot*8  Ornamental  Iron  Works. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  page  295  we  quoted  from  the  report 
of  Messrs.  Whitworth  &  Wallis,  Commissioners  sent  bj  England  to 
the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  some  highly  complimentary  allusions 
to  the  success  of  Philadelphia  mechanics  in  the  production  of  Orna- 
mental and  decorative  Iron  Castings,  reference  being  made  particu- 
larly to  the  works  of  Robert  Wood,  now  Wood  &  Perot's,  which  we 
promised  to  describe  more  at  length. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Pebot  dates  its  origin 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  and  traces  it  to  what  was  then  little 
more  than  an  ordinary  smithery.  In  its  growth,  it  beautifully  illus- 
trates— and  we  might  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose — the  subtle  law  of 
mechanical  progress  and  expansion,  whereby  manufactories,  as  so  often 
seen  in  this  city,  grow  into  vast  importance  and  dimensions,  almost 
imperceptibly  to  the  residents  of  the  vicinity,  by  addition  after  addition 
to  the  original  structure.  Recently,  in  this  instance,  a  row  of  small 
tenements  on  Twelfth  street  was  purchased  and  torn  down,  to  give 
place  to  a  new  foundry  eighty  feet  square,  and  an  additional  warehouse 
for  the  increasing  stock  of  finished  Railings,  parts  of  Railings,  etc. ; 
and  thus  this  manufactory  has  gone  on  extending  and  absorbing  other 
buildings,  until  now  it  is  a  central  point  in  the  section  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  occupies  almost  the  entire  square  bounded 
by  Ridge  Avenue,  Twelfth,  Spring  Garden,  and  Buttonwood  streets. 
We,  however,  refer  to  this  establishment  more  particularly  to  illustrate 
its  importance  from  a  national  point  of  view.  The  writer  well  recol- 
lects the  sensation  that  was  created,  some  twelve  or  fifteen- years  ago, 
upon  the  appearance  of  handsome  folios,  issued  gratuitously  by  this 
house,  containing  engravings  and  designs  to  be  executed  in  cast  iron, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled  ;  and  the  impulse  that  was  then 
given  to  Decorative  Art  has  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  our  country — at 
least  wherever  civilization  has  finished  its  first  rough  work  of  clearing 
the  ground.  It  was  then  seen,  as  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  that 
forms  of  rare  artistic  beauty  in  an  imperishable  material  were  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  very  moderate  means.  The  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
millionaire,  could  have  an  ornamental  Verandah  to  his  house,  decora- 
tions for  his  garden  or  his  grounds,  and  a  beautiful  Iron  protection 
around  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  thus  one  barrier  to  the  equality 
of  mankind  was  removed.  The  chasm  that  separates  rural  towns  from 
the  great  cities  was  also  narrowed,  a,xvd  o\i\^^\,"&  ^^  VA^\i  Art  were  no 
longer  confined  exclusively  to  l\\ft  \«iUeT,  \iM\.  \i^Q.^\cv^  ^\^xi.'s&\  ^skl\ 
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familiar  in  both,  alike  educating  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  promoting 
pnblic  spirit  and  private  content. 

But  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  important  part  which  this 
firm  has  performed  in  the  adornment  of  the  dwelling-places,  breathing- 
places,  and  last  resting-places  of  the  intra-mural  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  desire  us  to  hasten  and  furnish  them  with  some 
description  of  the  Works  of  which  they  have  heard  something,  and  of 
the  facilities  which  this  firm  have  accumulated  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury's experience.  We  do  not  know  how  to  do  this  in  any  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  by  extracting  largely  from  the  report  of  a  visit, 
made  recently  to  these  Works,  by  the  accomplished  Reporter  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin^  of  this  city.  It  perhaps  does  not  remark  with  sufficient 
emphasis,  the  vast  expense  which  this  firm  incur  annually  in  getting 
up  new  patterns ;  the  high  character  of  the  artists  which  they  employ, 
and  their  success  in  the  application  of  the  ornamental  to  the  useful ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  comprehensive,  and  an  entirely  reliable 
description. 

"  The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into  the  show  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  on  Ridge 
Arenne,  and  he  finds  himself  among  the  Iron  counterfeit  presentments  of  a  vast 
variety  of  natural  objects,  as  well  as  an  assortment  of  elegant  articles  for  uses 
almost  as  various  as  the  patterns  of  the  work  before  him.  Men,  women,  stags, 
lions,  dogs,  lambs,  eagles,  etc.,  etc.,  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  Iron,  and  some 
of  the  objects  are  -modelled  so  truthfully  and  so  naturally,  that  they  have  not 
unfrequently  been  taken  for  the  living  animals  they  represent.  In  this  apart- 
ment a  graceful  Iron  fountain  throws  refreshing  jets  into  the  air,  while  in  the 
basin  at  its  foot  gold  fish  swim  among  cast  iron  bull-frogs,  and  it  requires  a  keen 
sight  to  detect  that  the  latter  are  not  the  living  animals  they  seem.  In  the  show 
room  there  are  Verandahs  of  many  patterns.  Railing  in  almost  endless  variety.  Gar- 
den Chairs  and  Settees,  Hat-racks,  huge  Candelabra,  Centre  Tables,  Ornamental 
hitohing-posts,  improved  school-desks,  stairways,  balconies,  tree-boxes,  brackets, 
umbrella-stands,  and  in  fact,  almost  every  article  of  a  decorative  character  which 
the  great  Pennsylvania  staple  is  capable  of  being  made  into.  Not  only  is  there 
an  immense  variety  in  the  objects  displayed,  but  the  visitor  becomes  bewildered 
among  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  patterns  the  different  articles  are  made  to 
assume.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  lithographed  book  of  designs  of  this  firm  form 
a  large  and  expensive  volume,  and  that  new  editions  are  constantly  required  to 
keep  pace  with  the  fresh  inventions  of  their  draughtsmen. 

"  In  one  branch  of  the  establishment  we  found  a  large  force  of  workmen  engaged 
in  finishing  numerous  articles  that  were  to  be  sent  abroad.  Conspi<$Uou8  among 
these  was  an  elegant  family  Vault,  for  a  gentleman  at  New  Orleans.  This  hand- 
some Mausoleum  was  composed  entirely  of  Iron.  It  will  be  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  all  tombs  are  built  at  New  Orleans ;  and  when  lined  with  brick, 
and  painted,  it  will  be  quite  as  handsome  as  stone,  mmoih  V««%  \\«}D\ft  \a  Ix^^v^x^^ 
MDd  moot  Ie§8  expensive.    This  ia  a  new  app\ioaX\oik  ot  \to\i,   "Bsst^-m^^^  vssas^ 
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Motioot  of  musire  railing  intended  for  tbe  Patent  Office  at  Waahington ;  fhtra 
were  the  heavy  iron  railing,  colamns  and  stairs,  for  the  Post  Office  at  Petersburg) 
Va. ;  there  again  were  the  heavy  railing  for  a  public  square  at  Mobile,  and  tbe 
railing  for  the  Custom  House  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  proprietors  informed 
us  that  the  railing  for  the  Custom  House  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  had  just  been  shipped. 
In  this  same  immense  room,  we  saw  the  massive  iron  desks  and  counters  of  the 
Com  Exchange  Bank,  waiting  to  be  put  up  as  soon  as  their  new  building  at  See> 
ond  and  Chestnut  streets  is  in  readiness  for  their  reception.  These  desks  and 
counters  are  constructed  in  the  same  style  as  those  placed  in  the  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank,  by  this  firm,  with  such  improvements  as  experience  has  suggested. 
When  they  are  in  their  places,  and  bronzed,  they  will  challenge  admiration  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  Iron-work  ever  executed. 

"The  operations  of  Messrs.  Wood  A  Perot  require  the  aid  of  artists  as  well  as 
of  skillful  mechanics.  We  have  already  said  that  they  have  draughtsmen  con- 
stantly employed  in  getting  up  new  designs  ,*  but  the  pattern-maker  must  needs 
be  an  artist  also.  We  paid  a  visit  to  this  portion  of  the  establishment,  and  found 
oorselves  in  the  midst  of  incipient  busts  of  Washington  and  Shakspeare,  half- 
developed  greyhounds,  life-sise  deer,  and  roughly  blocked -out  eagles.  On  a 
table  was  stretched  a  headless  and  armless  Mercury.  The  limbs  and  caput  were 
detached,  and  we  were  made  to  understand  how,  in  casting  figures,  the  'pattern' 
must  be  in  such  a  number  of  parts  that  it  can  be  taken  from  the  mould,  piece- 
meal, without  damaging  the  impression  left  in  the  sand  by  the  figure.  Speaking 
of  patterns  reminds  us  that  Wood  A  Perot  have  a  large  building  upon  their 
premises  for  the  exclusive  storing  of  patterns.  The  latter  are  the  accumulation 
of  years,  and  they  are  of  great  value  to  their  owners.  As  their  loss  would  be 
irreparable,  the  building  provided  for  their  safe  keeping  is  perfectly  fire-proof. 

''Messrs.  Wood  A  Perot  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  hands  employed 
directly  in  their  establishment,  and  they  are  aided  in  their  operations  by  a  steam 
engine  of  twenty-five  horse  power.  During  the  late  panic  every  man  was  kept 
employed  full  time,  at  full  wages,  and  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  operations 
of  the  firm.  They  are  constantly  receiving  and  filling  orders  for  ornamental  iron 
work  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  Matanzas,  Cuba,  and  Canada. 
Before  Messrs.  Wood  A  Perot  introduced  their  work  into  Canada,  that  portion 
of  the  British  possessions  was  supplied  from  England ;  but  the  superior  elegance 
of  Philadelphia-made  Iron-work  has  driven  the  English  manufacturers  out  of  the 
market,  and  Messrs.  Wood  &  Perot  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade.  A 
tolerable  idea  of  the  heavy  shipments  made  by  the  firm  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  two  men,  aided  by  steam  sawing  and  slitting  machines,  are  kept  con- 
stantly employed  making  the  packing  boxes  in  which  the  Iron-work  is  sent 
abroad." 

A  branch  of  this  establishment  has  been  opened  at  New  Orleans, 
under  tbe  firm  of  Wood,  Miltenberger  &  Co.  An  extensive  ware- 
house, and  large  shops  for  finishing  Iron-work,  have  been  provided  in 
that  city — the  cheapness  of  coal  giving  the  firm  in  Philadelphia  a  great 
advantage  in  converting  tbe  ctwde  met^l  \wlo  vailings,  etc.  Fhila- 
delpbia  may  well  be  proud  o^  ax\  ^s\,^\>\\?^\vtcv^w\.  W^V.  ?sq  ^^\SXs\^  ^- 
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holds  her  reputation  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  of  the 
Manufactures  of  Iron. 

X. 

Evans  &  Watson's  Safe  Mann&ctory. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  friend  that,  in  our  previous  remarks  on 
Safes,  page  296,  we  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  manufactories  in  this 
branch;  first,  by  estimating  the  quantity  made  in  Philadelphia  at 
$150,000,  which,  it  is  said,  is  too  low ;  and  secondly,  in  omitting  all 
reference  to  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  State.  We  then  remarked  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles 
so  well  understood  the  art  of  apprising  the  public  of  their  respective 
merits,  that  our  services  were  hardly  called  for ;  but  we  are  conscious 
that  a  Treatise  like  this  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence, at  least,  to  a  manufactory  so  important  as  that  of  Evans  &  Wat- 
son, of  which  merchants  generally  throughout  the  whole  country 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  more  than  once. 

The  firm  of  Evans  &  Watson  commenced  the  sale  of  Salaman- 
der Fire  and  Thief  Proof  Safes  in  1843,  and  in  the  store  which , 
they  now  occupy,  26  South  Fourth  street.  Both  the  members  of 
this  firm,  which  consists  of  David  Evans  and  J.  Watson,  are  prac- 
tical mechanics,  and  have  achieved  laurels  of  which  a  mechanic  may 
always  justly  be  proud.  Since  the  date  we  have  mentioned  as 
the  period  at  which  they  commenced  business,  they  have  manufac- 
tured and  sold  over  3,000  Safes — certainly  a  much  larger  number 
than  any  other  Safe  makers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not  in 
the  United  States.  Since  that  period,  too,  their  Safes  have  passed 
through  numerous  fiery  ordeals,  designed  as  tests,  and  have  been  repeat- 
edly dug  out  of  the  ruins  occasioned  by  severe  fires,  with  which  this 
and  other  cities  have  been  visited ;  and  it  is  a  very  satisfactory,  in  fact 
an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  their  merit,  that  they  they  now  occupy 
a  higher  position  in  the  confidence  of  the  Philadelphia  public  than  at 
any  previous  period. 

But  the  manufacture  of  Safes  is  only  a  department — a  leading  and 
important  one,  but  nevertheless  only  an  item — in  the  business  of  this 
firm.  They  manufacture  yearly  vast  quantities  of  Iron  Shutters  and 
Doors  for  stores,  dwellings  and  public  buildings.  They  recently  sup- 
plied work  of  this  description,  for  the  new  Assay  Office  in  California, 
that  weighed  over  178,000  pounds ;  and  we  notice  that  a  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  for  the  part  on  inspection  at  the  late  Exhibition  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  When  the  last  alteration  was  made  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint,  of  which  we  have  elsewYieT^  s^oV«vv,>iX!L\^^TWw\xa\i\^^fc^ 
the  Iron  Shatters,  Doors  and  Sash,  wYvicVi  ^^\^\i^^,^^  *.^  vo^Vsnas^ 
37 
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188,000  pounds,  and  contributed  to  render  that  noble  and  valnable 
building  entirely  fire  proof. 

Among  the  new  things  to  which  this  firm  have  given  a  prominent 
share  of  their  attention,  is  what  they  term  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof 
Bank  Vaults  and  Safes j  secured  by  a  Patent  Alphabetical  Changeable 
Bank  Lock.  This  lock  is  susceptible  of  a  half  million  of  changes, 
defying  not  only  the  burglar's  instruments,  but  also  defying  powder. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  lock  is,  that  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing a  key,  and  thus  removes  a  very  great  inconvenience.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  new  Banks  which  have  recently  gone  into  operation  in 
Philadelphia  have  selected  these  locks  as  their  safeguard ;  and  that,  as 
the  value  of  them  becomes  known,  the  demand  largely  increases. 

The  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Evans  &  Watson,  situated  at  Eighth  and 
Vine  streets,  is  a  new  one,  and  provided  with  all  requisite  and  desirable 
facilities.  From  fifty  to  ninety  men  are  constantly  employed  in  it,  and  a 
large  steam-engine  propels  the  machinery.  At  the  factory,  and  at  their 
store  and  agencies,  nearly  two  hundred  tons,  or  about  400,000  pounds, 
of  Safes  are  kept  as  a  standing  stock,  from  which  purchasers  can  select 
such  sizes  and  styles  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  this  firm,  we  must 
instance  the  fact,  that  they  have  established  agencies,  not  only  in  the 
chief  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  many  prominent  points  in  the 
South  and  West,  where  their  Safes  are  for  sale  on  the  same  terms  as  in 
this  city.  For  instance  :  in  New  Orleans,  Heaton  &  Olivier,  Agents ; 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  L.  T.  Levin,  Agent ;  in  Athens,  Tenn.,  George 
W.  Ross,  Agent ;  Salisbury,  N.  C,  John  McRorie,  Agent ;  Selma, 
Ala.,  J.  K.  Goodwin,  Agent ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  James  0.  Spear  &  Co., 
Agents ;  Mankato,  Minnesota,  Parry  &  Brother,  Agents. 

XL 
Murphy  &  Allison's  Gar  Works,  1908  Market  Street 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  advantages  which  Philadelphia  has 
for  the  manufacture  of  Cars,  and  have  mentioned  especially  the  cheap- 
ness of  iron  and  coal,  which  are  among  the  heaviest  items  in  their  con- 
struction, and  the  facilities  for  transporting  cheaply  the  finished  goods, 
not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  We  remarked  that  the  Philadelphia  shops  supplied,  not 
only  the  Passenger  and  Freight  Cars  for  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
and  North  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  which  diverge  from  this  city,  but 
have  furnished  Cars  to  more  than  fifty  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
StateSf  in  the  South  and  West,  aivvV  ^\^o  Vo  V^xyfe^,  ^K\d  tl\e  British  Pro- 
vjnces.     The  demand  from  l\\c  yowcVsVw  Y e\\\\?s^\N^xvvi>c  ^Ki\sfc,^\:\Osv\% 
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second  only  to  one  other  State  in  the  nnraber  of  miles  of  raflroad  with- 
in her  limits,  must,  in  itself,  constitute  an  important  business. 

The  firm  that  has  made  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
present  eminence  of  Philadelphia  in  this  department  of  Mechanics,  is 
that  of  Murphy  &  Allison,  1908  Market  street.  The  members  of  this 
firm  are  among  the  oldest-established  Car  Builders  in  this  country,  and 
they  have  been  identified,  in  some  degree,  with  the  trade  almost  from 
its  initiation  into  the  rank  of  important  pursuits.  The  industrial  his- 
tory of  these  gentlemen  so  well  illustrates  certain  important  points, 
and  conveys  a  moral  which  may  be  of  advantage  to  others  commenc- 
ing a  mechanical  career,  that  we  will  tell  it.  and  pretty  much  in  th^ 
languai^  it  was  told  to  us.  It  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  benefits 
resulting  from  union  of  interests  and  preservation  of  friendship,  better 
than  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks — while  it  furnishes  another  prac- 
tical demonstration  how  the  large  establishments  in  our  midst  have 
been  developed  from  very  small  beginnings ;  and  how  mechanics,  with- 
out special  advantages,  may  improve  their  position. 

The  partners  in  the  firm  of  Murphy  &  Allison  are  John  Murphy 
and  W.  G.  Allison.  The  former,  after  having  served  an  apprcntice- 
fihip  to  the  blacksmithing  business,  opened  a  shop  on  Broad  street, 
below  Wood,  in  1833.  The  Bail-road  to  the  West  was  being 
completed  about  that  time,  and  his  attention  was  directed  to  furnish- 
ing iron-work  for  Oars,  and  fitting  Gar-wheels  on  axles.  In  the  year 
1836,  W.  0.  Allison  commenced  the  wheelwright  and  coach-mak- 
ing business  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  above-mentioned  shop, 
itnd  the  demands  of  the  Bail-road  directed  his  attention  to  building 
and  repairing  Gars.  Having  no  blacksmith  shop,  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Murphy,  and  they  together  supplied,  not  only  the  im- 
medilkte  wants  of  the  time,  but  continued  their  operations,  furnishing  most 
of  the  work  for  the  large  transportation  Gompauies  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  and  for  the  West  Ghester,  and  the  Germantown  and 
Norristown  Bail-road  Gompanies ;  in  fact,  for  many  years  they  were 
the  only  Gar  Builders  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail-road,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
State  Boad,  by  which  the  terminus  was  removed  to  Market  street,  the 
two  who  had  worked  side  by  side  for  so  many  years,  formed  a  copart- 
nership in  1851,  and  put  up  their  present  shops  in  Market  street,  west 
of  Nineteenth,  where  they  have  a  capacity  equal  to  furnish  twenty-five 
Goal-cars  or  six  eight-wheeled  House-cars  per  week. 

The  Works  of  this  firm,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  provided 
with  the  machinery  and  equipments  easeiitial^ot '^iQ^^'^^Vlvr^v^^ 
parts  of  Cars  with  the  greatest  expedition.  'IVt  BmiAv  Slw^  \^\\ix\A^wA. 
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with  machines  for  catting,  punching,  and  bending  iron  to  the  n- 
quired  fonns  at  the  least  expense,  and  for  makiDg  Bolts,  Knts,  and 
Washers,  which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  productions  of 
this  finn.  The  Wood  Shop  has  all  the  most  modem  machinery  for  re- 
ducing timber  to  the  proper  forms  for  Passenger  and  Freight  Oars ;  and 
the  Finishing  Skcfp  is  replete  with  those  conveniences  which  are  essential 
to  proper  execution  in  Tarnishing,  upholstering,  and  painting.  The 
specimens  of  their  workmanship,  both  in  Passenger  and  Freight  Oars, 
maj  be  seen  on  three  rail-roads  diverging  from  this  city,  and  also  on 
numerous  roads  in  other  States,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  We  believe 
that  Cars  of  their  construction  are  running  on  roads  that  centre  in 
Boston ;  and  that  this  firm  has  supplied  extensive  orders  from  the  New 
England  States. 

The  latest  achievements  of  Messrs.  Mubprt  k  Aujbon  have  been  in 
the  construction  of  Cars  for  the  City  Passenger  Railways.  Foresee- 
ing the  demand  that  would  be  created  for  these  Oars,  by  the  liberal 
grants  of  charters  by  the  Legislature  to  lay  tracks  along  the  streets, 
they  set  vigorously  to  work  to  prepare  themselves  for  meeting  it,  and, 
among  other  things,  erected  a  large  and  commodious  Paint  Shop,  ad- 
joining their  former  shops,  on  the  west.  They  also  directed  their 
attention,  and  applied  the  liberal  share  of  mechanical  genius  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed,  to  the  invention  of  improvements  in 
Oars,  a  matter  in  which  they  have  been  peculiarly  successful.  One 
of  the  improvements  noticeable  in  the  cars  of  their  construction  is, 
more  head-room  by  arching  the  roof,  and  making  that  portion  which 
overhangs  the  platform  dome-shaped,  by  which  means  the  drivers  and 
conductors  are  protected  from  the  sun  and  the  storms.  They  also 
place  a  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  dififiises  the  light  more 
evenly  and  uniformly  than  by  the  old  plan  ;  and  other  lamps  in  front  of 
the  overshoots,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  passengers  are  furnished 
with  a  better  light  in  ascending  and  descending  the  steps ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  drivers  have  a  better  view  of  their  horses.  These  and  other 
improvements  made  by  this  firm,  have  no  doubt  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  increase  the  popularity  with  which  street  Passenger  Railways 
are  regarded  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  they  have 
contributed  to  increase  their  own  business,  for  this  firm  have  already 
furnished  seventy-five  Cars  for  the  Philadelphia  Passenger  Railways 
alone,  while  they  have  orders  for  nearly  half  as  many  more,  besides 
some  from  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  in  1856,  Messrs.  Murpht  &  Allisox 
became  proprietors  of  the  ptop^rtY  ^BJiowii  «&  iV^a  "  Giiard  Tube 
Works/'  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  ¥i\\>eT\.-aii^X.^>a!M\,^\i«fc>Oiifci\^ 
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large  and  rapidly-growing  bnsiness  in  the  manufactar^^  Wrought  Jron 
OiM  Ikibes,  which  have  a  high  reputation  in  the  mai^t. 

It  is  thus  that  establishments  emerge  from  obsctmty  into  importance ; 
Jind  thas,  without  capital,  peculiar  advantages,  or  any  specially  favor- 
able circumstances,  mechanics  become  manufacturers,  and  by  their 
achievements  not  only  honor  themselves  and  their  craft,  but  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  city  with  whose  prosperity  their  own  is  identified. 

XII. 

Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Zinc  Company's  Works.— Office  No. 

121  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

It  has  probably  been  observed  by  every  reader,  that  we  have  hither- 
to confined  our  notices  of  establishments  to  those  wholly  located  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  the  field  thus  presented  being  ample  enough  to 
afford  full  exercise  to  whatever  industry  or  ability  we  may  possess. 
The  rule  is  one  that  we  resolved  not,  in  any  instance,  to  depart  from, 
unless  the  establishment  was  an  exceptional  and  remarkable  one,  and 
its  owners  all  or  principally  Philadelphians.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Lehigh  Zinc  Company's  Works  come  within  this  exception,  all  the 
Directors  and  most  of  the  stockholders  being  Philadelphians,  and  the 
principal  office  being  located  in  this  city. 

This  Company,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  May  22,  1855.  It  owns  in  fee  simple 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  near  the  village  of  Friedensville, 
four  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  in  Saucon  Yalley,  Lehigh  County,  on 
which  is  their  valuable  Zinc  Mine,  which  has  been  continuously  worked 
for  about  six  years,  and  has  yielded  within  that  period  some  forty 
thousand  tons  of  ore.  At  the  present  time,  immense  quantities  of  ore 
are  visible  in  this  Mine,  which  has,  as  yet,  been  opened  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  one  acre,  and  to  the  depth  of  thirty-five  feet.  Yarious 
shafts,  however,  have  been  sunk  by  the  Company  on  the  land,  and 
prove  that  the  Zinc  deposit  extends  over  a  large  area  of  it ;  while 
recent  borings  to  a  depth  of  113  feet  also  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  deposit  continues  downward  at  least  that  distance  ;  and,  by  com- 
parison with  similar  mines  in  Europe,  now  worked  for  many  years,  we 
may  say  it  is  probable  the  ore  continues  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet.  Upon  this  property  is  situated  the  washing  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery of  the  Company,  which  is  driven  by  steam-power. 

The  Company  also  owns  a  very  extensive  establishment,  built  of 
brick,  for  the   manufacture  of  Zinc  Oxide,  having  the  capacity  of 
twenty-five  hundred  tons  per  annum.     T\\V&  \&  %\\?QA.\ft,^  ^-^^Y^es^A.  \k^ 
tbe  town  of  Bethlehem^  on  the  LeVvgVkTsDLJL^-S^v^tc^i^sXs^  ^iftsss^^^ 
37* 
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well  as  by  the  Lehigh  Canal,  the  product  is  transported  to  New 

York  and  Philadelphia — coal  is  broaght  to  it  by  both  of  these  meau 
of  conveyance  from  Manch  Chunk,  distant  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Company  also  has,  in  Bethlehem,  complete  works  for  the  mann- 
fkctnre  of  barrels  and  casks,  where  all  the  barrels,  etc.,  required  for 
packing  their  Oxide  arc  made,  the  water-power  of  the  Canal  beiD^ 
used  to  drive  the  machinery.  Adjoining  these  is  a  Paint  Mill,  for  grind- 
ing the  dry  oxide  and  converting  it  into  paint,  the  same  power  being 
used  as  at  the  barrel  works. 

In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  first-namedy  the  Com- 
pany owns  the  mineral  rights  in  an  extensive  tract  adjoining. 

The  Company  manufactures  Oxide  of  Zinc  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
more  nearly  approaching  the  French,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  made  in 
America ;  and  large  quantities  of  paints,  branded  and  sold  as  *'  French 
Zinc  Paint,"  are  made  by  grinders  from  this  oxide.  The  superior 
quality  of  their  oxide  is  due  in  part  to  the  several  valuable  patent 
rights  which  they  own. 

No  Zinc  property  in  the  United  States  can  compare  in  point  of  loca- 
tion with  that  belonging  to  this  Company,  whether  regarded  with 
reference  to  its  proximity  to  coal,  or  its  facilities  for  being  reached  by 
rail-road  and  canal,  or  its  wonderful  advantages  of  cheap  mining. 

The  Company,  we  understand,  have  under  consideration  the  erection 
of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  Zinc  Metal,  commonly  known  as 
Spelter — a  series  of  experiments  in  this  manufacture  having  been  satis- 
fEkctorily  concluded.  At  present,  all  the  spelter  used  in  the  United 
States  is  obtained  from  Europe,  amounting  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
tons  per  annum. 

XIII. 
Arthur,  Bamham,  &  Gilroys  Manufactory  of  Patent  Articles. 

This  establishment,  to  which  we  have  already  incidentally  alluded, 
is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one ;  remarkable  in  its  character — 
for  the  enterprise  of  its  proprietors,  and  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
success.  There  is  no  other  similar  one  in  the  city,  and  we  know  of 
none  in  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  house,  if  we  understand 
it,  is  to  manufacture  exclusively  novel  articles  of  unquestionable  value, 
and  the  monopoly  of  which  is  secured  by  patent  right.  The  firm  com- 
menced business  in  the  spring  of  1855,  with  the  single  article  of  "  Ar- 
thur's Patent  Self-sealing  Fruit  Cans  and  Jars,"  and,  in  doing  so, 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  domestic  economy.  The  old,  health-destroy- 
ing sweetmeats  were  soon  largely  sxt^^t^^^^A,  ^\^^  ^x^-s^V  ^^vsil  \iv  winter 
took  their  places  in  the  pantries  and  ow  i\v^  V'?vh\«'^  ^^  ^c\^^  Vwtv^^^^:\^^\'^ 
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Knowing  that  the  article  they  were  introdacing  to  the  public  was 
exactly  what  they  represented  it  to  be,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
into  the  work  of  its  introduction,  the  full  amount  of  spirit,  energy,  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  success.  This  came  as  a  certain  result ;  and 
now  the  sale  of  this  article,  we  are  informed,  is  at  the  large  average 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  vessels  annually.  Over  half  a  million 
found  their  way  to  the  public  within  three  years  after  their  first  in- 
troduction. 

After  the  Self-sealing  Cans  and  Jars  were  fairly  before  the  people, 
the  young  firm  turned  their  attention  to  other  articles,  but  confined 
themselves  to  such  as  were  patented,  and  which  they  believed  to  be 
of  general  utility,  and  in  advance  of  all  appliances  in  the  same  line. 
At  the  beginning  they  adopted  a  shrewd,  energetic,  liberal  system  of 
advertising,  which  soon  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  merchants  and 
consumers ;  but  it  differed  from  what  is  ordinarily  termed  "  puffing," 
in  the  fact  that  they  made  it  a  rule  to  say  nothing  about  the  articles 
they  manufactured  which  their  use  and  quality  did  not  fully  warrant. 
What  they  did  say,  however,  they  said  with  an  emphasis ;  and  often 
chose  novel  modes  of  attracting  public  attention — with  full  confidence 
and  conviction  that  if  indifferent,  worthless,  or  even  injurious  articles 
could  be  largely  sold  by  means  of  ''  taking  advertisements,''  good  and 
tM^/y  orHcUs  ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  83rstem  by 
which,  as  experience  had  proved,  the  public  could  be  most  certainly 
reached. 

Among  the  articles  introduced  by  Arthur,  Burkbav  k  Gilrov,  the 
history  of  one  is  so  remarkable  that  we  deem  it  worthy  of  special 
notice.  We  refer  to  the  well-known  "Old  Dominion  Ooflfee  Pot," 
which  was  patented  by  a  Virginian  in  1856,  and  remained  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  public  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  inventor  was  successful  in  disposing  of  only  about  three  hundred. 
Having  faith  in  its  intrinsic  excellence,  the  Patentees  made  various 
attempts  to  induce  leading  houses  in  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  to  engage  in  its  manufacture  and  sale,  but  met  with  dis- 
couragement or  indiflTerence  from  all  to  whom  the  matter  was  intro- 
duced. Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  while  on  a  business  visit  to  Virginia,  met  the  Patentees, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  examined  the  new  Coffee  Pot.  He  at  onoe 
saw  its  value,  and  the  result  was  a  negotiation  for  the  sole  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  it.  Terms  were  soon  agreed  upon ;  a  contract 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  then  the  work  of  introduction  began  in  good 
earnest.  This,  be  it  remembered,  waa  at  a  tm^  "viVi!^^  >^<^  ^^xi^t^  ^ 
1857  was  at  its  height,  and  business  in  t\iQ  \o^^\.  «\a^/^  q'I  ^^Vf'KMSi^sQ^* 
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Br;  li^T  ki-r-T  i1a:  :":-5  rixrl  Cc"5«ie  Pol  pcsMBsed  a  Tirtne  which. 
myzi  ;i:r  kiiTT.  ::*  'Lz  ?:=::i.-r--.T.  wc*i::d  render  it  a  nnivenal 
ffcT  ;.-*ie :  liAi  :;  ▼is  ;zi'A  i'lz  in,.:"."  wilri  coSec-driBkera  kmd  been  in 
s^*r:i  cf  5-1  r*  c  :5rr  :«r:.izic  &  l.-cs^br-.d  liLi:irT :  and  so,  while  thoa- 
«A^-^r  »crr  -ilr  iia  £ j-gy>.--  ■■=  -  f  s^Z'ZZii  iLc2B.  iher  were  Tigoroasly  it 
lir  w : r«  if  "ir^rLiz  :;  :: ; :■  i ;•:: ?*. 

Tir  Tc:!::  i."5ei  f  rAr?T'.T  &*  :-fcr=i€-2  c-f  ibf  renlt.  At  the  ckMe  of 
•»if  Ti'^T  IfJ-r  I.:":  :'fi-;ii  if-.erz  n:-:b5  frc^m  ibe  davthe  eontnct 
w:;i  lie  FA:ci:e£5  "^is  *-ri.f-i.  oT^r  ThlriT-ihTee  thoosmnd  of  the  "  Old 
li^zskLzl'.'Z.'  Li^  c-rr::  <>:li:  &=d  iLis.  be  it  remembered,  dmiiig  a 
ie^c::  of  dciT'E&s::!  :=.  irsdr  ?:::h  &5  the  co^intry  had  not  known  for 
iwrziT  Te.&K.  Thrrr  15  I. : ;-  rf  rial  ?, :::  \ht  tistorr  of  trade,  an  instuce 
iz  vhich  snv  lc-o-  an::le  L^  &::iL:::f-i  so  vice  a  popnlarity  in  so  short 
a  time. 

Ft^-c  lie  53*11 1:*":  c:  "r-ef.Lziiizs  i-  Ifoo.  ihe  business  of  this  estab- 
li»bsrL«  haf  cr:*TT:  iz.':  &-  rx:ei:  and  inportazice  that  Philadetphiins 
m^s;  re-rcrniic  irLih  rr.ic  iii  il-e^is^iTie.  The  cash  system  was  adopted 
in  the  03:5*:.  *z.i  hi?  -  t-re r  r-een  drpsLricd  from.  It  is  found  to  work 
in  all  rsspecis  saTia:i::.;-rJ.v. 

We  cesi:*  :o  r^pr^: — ::r  i:  co-T&in?  a  ziora! — ^the  secret  which  has 
given  Messrs.  Asthts.  BTrJfHjJt  Jr  Gilsot.  sach  a  strong  hold  on 
publ:-;  coisideLoe. — Th-rT  :r.:r:^i-ce  zo  anicle  that  is  not  one  of  decided 
a:;l::y  :  and  nakr  i:  a  vzLl'.  :o  aSm  soihiag  ia  their  advertisements 
tha:  :«=:■:  sirl-.lv  :r::f.  A=  b-r::re  remarked,  iber  believe  that  if  a 
bad  article  can  be  5 old  bv  a  vitrei 5  srsrem  of  pashing  and  advertis- 
ing, much  more  so  a  good  one :  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  their  great 
snccess.     It  is  now  onlv  nere^sarr  for  thvm  to  sav  that  an  article  is 

•  •  • 

good,  for  the  public  to  hjve  faiih  in  its  cnality.     If  they  indorse  it,  few 
raise  the  cry  of  •■  hnmb-.i:. "     A  T*pn:iiTion  like  this  is  a  sure  fortune ! 

By  reference  to  the  Index  to  Conren:?,  ::  will  be  seen  what  other 
articles  the  firm  of  Arthvs.  BraynAM,  i-  GiL-i.-kr  mannfactnre.  Their 
eHablishment :«  a:  117  and  11:^  S:n:h  Tenth  street. 

XIV 

West  Philadelphia  Mannfactnring  Company's  Starch  Works. 

Since  this  Book  was  first  presented  to  the  public,  the  industrial  im- 
portance of  Philadelphia  has  been  increased  by  the  addittion  of  several 
now  and  importantant  mannfactnres — among  others,  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Manufacturing  Company  has  been  organized,  and  has  com- 
menced operations  in  the  manufacture,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  superior 
quality  of  Corn  Starch  ant\  ¥aT\T\?i.  TV^j^^qSI^xxx^^-nkX^^O^  xV^a  Com- 
pBity  has  for  supplying  an  pxI»:t\>\vo  ^eTcv^x\v\^c»T\\?»\sv"^'wA^Q\T«<i^,\s\'i:^ 
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be  inferred  from  the  following  description  of  their  Works,  which  we 
condense  from  one  more  in  detail,  recently  published  in  the  fNarih 
American  and  United  States  Gazette : 

The  grounds  of  this  Company  haye  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet  of  frontage  on  Chestnut  street,  the  same  on  Oak  street,  and  two 
hundred  feet  on  Bridgewater  street.  There  are  three  horizontal  steam 
engines  for  grinding  the  corn,  pumping  water,  mixing  the  materials, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  these  are  respectively  of  sixty,  ten,  and  six-horse  power. 
Water  for  the  entire  operations  of  these  Works  is  supplied  by  a  well 
fifly  feet  in  depth,  and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  yielding  sixteen  thou- 
sand barrels  of  water  daily.  This,  althoagh  exceedingly  pure  and  good 
spring  water,  superior  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  that  of  the  river, 
is  forced  by  two  pumps  through  pipes  of  six  and  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, into  a  large  reservoir  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  for  additional  purifi- 
cation. There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cisterns,  or 
vats,  in  which  the  corn  is  soaked  in  alkaline  liquid,  etc.,  of  which  one 
hundred  are  for  the  Starch,  and  eighteen  for  Farina.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chemicals  a  building  is  specially  set  apart.  After  being  thor- 
oughly soaked,  the  corn  is  repeatedly  ground  by  machinery ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  process,  all  the  Starch,  gluten  and  refuse,  are  effect- 
ually separated.  The  Starch  is  passed  into  the  next  process,  which  is 
that  of  mixing  in  huge  cisterns  by  machinery.  The  refuse  is  sold  to 
farmers  and  drovers  as  food  for  cattle  and  hogs,  and  is  very  greatly  in 
demand.  The  remaining  operations  consist  in  expelling  the  water, 
solidifying,  drying,  etc.,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  space,  many 
hands,  and  much  machinery.  The  whole  process  requires  about  three 
weeks.  These  Works  have  a  capacity  for  producing  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds  of  Starch  and  over  a  ton  of  Farina  daily ;  or  in  other 
words,  consuming  about  eight  hundred  bushels  of  com  per  day. 

The  quality  of  the  products,  it  would  appear,  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  Works.  The  Franklin  Institute,  at  their  last  exhibition, 
awarded  the  premium  of  a  silver  medal  to  the  West  Philadelphia 
Manufacturing  Company's  Starch,  giving  it  preference  over  all  com- 
petitors, including  several  large  firms  from  other  States.  All  our 
principal  Grocers  in  this  city.  Merchants  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  the  entire  South  and  West,  are  confirming  this  award  by  their 
patronage ;  and  we  have  heard  good  judges  express  the  ojHuion  that 
this  Starch  has  no  superior  in  those  qualities  for  which  an  article  of 
this  description  is  chiefly  valued.  We  are  assured  that  no  deleterious 
drugs  are  used  to  whiten  it ;  and  that  the  strength,  purity,  and  sweet- 
ness for  which  it  is  noted,  are  due  to  the  pure  spring  vooJUr  ^^^^^^^^t^^ 
the  Factory  is  provided. 
Among  the  proprietors  or  stocklioldeTO  ot  \\i\^  ^om^wea  «c<&  w«fi. 
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XIT. 

ft  Co.*!  CloddBg  HsBn&otoiT. 
Va  b««a  Imbb  adTiied  hj  ftiendlj  critics  Ibat  &s  we  bave  Hbovn,  in 
Iks  Snt  edltioii  of  this  work,  tlwt  tilie  maQuractuK  of  Clotbiog  \a  a 
Ttlj  iBportant  bntneli  of  the  indoitiul  parsnita  of  this  city,  it  wanlil 
Iw  oiinontijr  proper  to  give  »  description  of  some  leadio^  efitnbliBh- 
■Dcat  ai  nprewntAtiTe  or  the  trade.  As  we  tben  remarked,  tbe  krge 
Olotbing  HooMt  are  vei;  mnch  alike,  and,  ia  general,  wanting  in  those 
aalieot  fbaturea  tbat  render  a  deacription  iotereBtiag;  bot  pablie 
attentJoB  baa  recently  been  ao  tnnch  directed  to  the  Otothing  Maoa- 
tactorj  of  Heain.  Ban mrr  ft  Co.,  that  we  hare  MHnmiaaioiMid  a  coat- 
pelent  Beporter  to  iMt  It,  and  describe  the  edifice,  the  mode  of  con- 
dnoting  buineaa,  and  the  reanlte  of  his  Inspection  in  genantL  Hii 
,  daaoription  ia  aa  follows : 

BsDnatfi  HuDBuKh  Tomr  Hall  Olnthtng  Buur,  M  It  Ii  papBhriy  Isiaii. 
b  o«aad  b;  Joi>p>  H,  Bihsbtt,  mi  oooapM  by  Bumn*  *  Oo.  It  U  lontid 
.  on  ICwkat  ttntt,  tha  widut  budiieu  thoroughikrB  in  oar  tltj,  mai  deitfaMJ, 
aflm  Um  lamoTal  of  Uis  nukat  ahadi,  to  b«  the  Bnadwaj  of  FhiU4aI;riila.  Ttai 
«diflM  ii  in  ilotiu  In  haisht,  iiiriiiaantod  with  a  OMtallmfad  tower,  tha  BUt 
.  alcTalad  paint  of  vhloh  ia  ana  hnndrad  and  thirtr-ftre  het  abgr*  tha  fronod.  It 
li  DDa  baodrad  and  alghty  faat  daap,  with  two  fFonta— on*  on  Harkat  and 
one  on  Minor  itreet.  Tha  Harkat  itnat  &ont  i>  antlrel^  of  granite,  hi  tha 
Ronnan  itjla  of  anbiUatare,  with  droular-beadad  window!  Stupij  rnqpaiol 

OTar  tha  antin  aotnuioe  to  the  flrit  atoij  la  a  b»j  window,  anppnrtad  bj  a  uh- 
alT«  braoko^  oompoeed  of  mita  of  monldinga ;  aod  on  eaab  aid*  ii  »  batcoaj',  la- 
lifaad  on  aaoh  par^  lina  with  oatagoa  tnrrats.  It  hal  •  lol^  tower  in  two  aat- 
tlona — tha  fliat  la  raaiangalar,  abont  twantj  fact  high,  and  eappad  with  battk- 
maDtf  and  tnrrataoD  tbaansUf,  thauigeac  teation.Df  tblttrtbe^Ia  aia  ootegoa 
fgnn,  rapped  alaowlth  bftUlem«ata.  t^\\;gii^v(Vn\  «\a;awi\iita&tvis.qutfth 
torj'  np  Into  the  tower. 
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.  Upon  entering  one  of  the  three  main  doon  of  the  front  entrance,  the  Fisitor 
finds  himself  in  a  yestibnle  of  Qothio  style,  laid  with  marble  flagging,  uid  bean- 
tifoUy  ornamented*  A  few  addittional  steps  lead  to  the  main  room  of  the  build- 
ing; The  first  thing  that  strikes  attention,  and  compares  farorably  with  the 
usiial  darkness  of  such  establishments,  is  the  abundance  of  light  that  iUls  through 
three  enormous  skylights.  Upon  either  side  of  the  main  room,  except  where  the 
staircase  interferes,  are  show-cases,  divided  with  triple  columns,  with  rolling 
glass-doors. 

-  In  the  semiciroalar  tops  of  these  are  busts  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  poets. 
Tastily-designed  stands  also  occupy  the  space.  The  whole  of  this  room  is  used  as 
ft  Salesroom,  except  the  space  required  for  the  general  office  at  the  Minor-street 
firont.  The  Cashier's  office  is  partitioned  off  in  the  centre  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  fitted  up  with  mahogany  desks  and  every  conyenience. 

Immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  running  the  entire  height,  is  a 
wgitHl  staircase  of  great  width  and  the  most  elaborate  workmanship.  The  railing 
is  of  solid  mahogany,  and  most  massive.  Viewed  from  the  top  or  bottom,  the  as- 
pect presented  is  magnificent. 

The  archings  and  angles  of  the  ceiling  throughout  are  richly  ornamented.  The 
ricy light  openings  through  the  different  stories  are  enclosed  in  each  with  heavy 
mahogany  railing  and  primitive  turned  bannisters,  while  the  first  fioor  under 
them  is  laid  with  plate-glass  so  as  to  give  light  to  the  cellar. 

-  In  its  details  the  second  fioor  equals  if  not  exceeds  the  first  There  are  in  this 
apartment  twenty-five  cases,  of  a  style  and  decoration  similar  to  those  below, 
containing  clothing  of  every  possible  description. 

On  the  rear  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  are  partitioned  off  private  rooms.  The 
partitions  are  sash,  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  building.  A  stairway  is  on  tho 
rear,  for  the  use  of  Minor  street,  and  that  front  has  a  granite  basement,  and  all  above 
ornamental  brick-work.  About  eight  hundred  hands,  on  the  average,  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  Clothing  in  and  out  of  the  house ;  and  as  they  are  employed 
the  year  round,  the  proprietors  always  have,  what  steady  work  commands,  the  best  ,* 
and  are  not  obliged,  like  those  who  employ  hands  periodically,  to  take  whoever  may 
offer,  or  go  without  It  is  urged  by  some,  as  an  argument  against  a  large  estab- 
lishment, that  to  support  it  the  profit  must  be  large ',  but  the  argument  is  void  of 
reason.  It  is  well  known  that  all  men  in  business  have  more  or  less  expense  in  ' 
conductiug  it,  and  that  expense,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  met  with  the  pro- 
fits. If  therefore  a  man's  expenses  are  ten  dollars  per  day,  and  he  has  but  two 
customers,  he  must  make  five  dollars  on  each  of  them  in  order  to  make  himself 
whole;  but  if  his  neighbor's  expenses  are  one  hundred  dollars  per  day,  and  he 
has  one  thousand  customers,  then  ten  cents  made  on  each  man  will  meet  the  ex- 
penses. "  Large  sales  and  svall  profits"  has  ever  been  the  guiding  maxim 
with  Bennett,  and  this  explains  why  such  unbounded  patronage  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Tower  Hall  by  a  discriminating  public. 

The  proprietors  buy  on  the  best  terms,  directly  from  first  hands,  and  pay  no 
double  or  triple  profits,  while  their  long  experience  enables  them  to  select  dur- 
able fabrics  and  manufacture  them  economically,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
eye  to  their  durability,  knowing  that  well-made  Clothing  is  always  presenting  a 
silent  but  impressive  argument,  which  the  wise  and  pr^d^tiV.  ^miu^V;  t^«v»!u 

Hmving  WMOLEBALB  AUD  retail  DEPARTMB1(1B,  i\ie  "^T^\Jl\eVJT%  \lV«^  >JCkWt^Vi\^ 
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gained  ab  •zp«rienfie  which  %  dealer  who  wholaialei  exolnairelj  ean  noTor  ac- 
quire.  The  wholetale  house  which  hat  no  retail  trade  will  mannfactare  goodi 
year  after  year,  inetmotod  only  by  fuhion  platee  and  pattttrns. 

Buvan  A  Co.,  on  the  oontrary,  by  the  thovaanda  of  enatomera  in  their  retail 
departmental  are  inatraoted  how  fax  the  theoriea  of  the  hoaineBa  may  be  jadiei- 
onaly  earned  out  in  praotiee.  They  are  eonnselad  by  the  rariona  iaatea  of  their 
koffta  of  patrona,  and  "in  the  multitude  of  oonnadora  there  ia  aalety."  Their 
patterna  are  the  "  human  forms  dirine."  They  are  day  after  day  meaauring  and 
fitting  garmenta;  and  by  anexperienee  thua  gained  are  enaUed  to  fnmiah  their 
wholeaale  patrona  with  an  aaaortmeni  ao  ayeraged  in  aiiea  aa  to  inanre  them  eom- 
plete  aueoeaa  in  the  suiting  and  fitting  of  their  ouatomera.  Bo  true  ia  this,  we  are 
told,  that  there  ia  aearoely  a  day,  but  that  aome  dealer  deolarea  to  them  that  one  of, 
the  strongest  inducements  to  purohaae  at  Tower  Hall  ia  the  fiaot  that  their  Cloth- 
ing ia  alwaya  aure  to  fit  They  have  a  diatinot  department  for  the  purpose  of 
manufaotnring  oabmbkt8  to  obdbb,  in  which  they  oolleet  in  the  eonrae  of  a  year 
thouaanda  of  actual  meaaurementa — all  of  yast  importance  in  getting  up  a  atoek 
for  the  wholesale  trade.  They  employ  no  drummers,  but  use  freely  printer'a  ink; 
preaenting  wholesome  truths,  which  may  be  tested  by  any  Clothing  dealer  who 
visits  the  establishment  Bbnnbtt's  Towbb  Hall,  from  its  bnaineaa  arrange- 
nenta,  may  juatly  be  considered  the  model  Clothing  Houae. 

In  the  article  on  Clothing,  we  incidentally  allnded  to  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Co.  "  keep  a  poet."  The  Bard  of  Tower  Hall,  Mr. 
Lewis  Dela,  is  unquestionably  a  bard  of  great  and  sterling  merit ;  and  if 
Messrs.  Bennett  ■&  Co.  clothe  their  patrons — and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
do — as  well  as  their  poet  clothes  his  ideas,  we  do  not  wonder  that  mil- 
lions patronize  their  establishment.  From  the  many  good  things  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Dela,  we  select  the  following  in  confirmation  of  onr  asser- 
tion, and  because  its  sentiments  tending,  as  they  do,  to  exalt  honest 
labor,  find  an  appropriate  place  in  this  volume  on  Manufactures,  at 
least  more  so  than  they  would  in  our  Legal  Adviser : 

LAW  VERSUS  SAW. 
Onco  a  sawyer,  sawing  wood, 
By  a  lawyer's  office  stood, 

And  the  twain 
I  was  watching  as  they  wrought. 
And  there  passed  a  train  of  thought 

Through  my  brain. 

On  the  lawyer's  anxious  face 
I  could  read  a  knotty  case, 

Needing  law ; 
While  the  sawyer,  gaunt  and  grim. 
On  a  rough  and   knotty  limb 

Kan  Mh  saw. 

Now,  the  8aw-\\oTE©  ecemeOk.  \»  td^ 
Like  a  douUo  "X.— a  ?o<i— 
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And  the  ssw-^ 
Whioh^  whenever  it  ws8  thmsty 
Must  be  followed  by  the  dutt-~ 

Like  the  law. 

And  the  log  upon  the  nek, 
Like  a  client  on  the  traek, 

Played  its  part 
As  the  tempered  teeth  of  steel 
Made  a  wound  that  would  not  heal 

Through  the  heart. 

And  each  severed  stick  that  fell, 
Ixk  its  falling  seemed  to  tell. 

Ah,  too  plain. 
Of  the  many  severed  ties 
That  in  lawsuits  may  arise. 

Causing  pain. 

But  the  man  with  sturdy  pew, 
Who  was  using  aze  and  saw 

On  the  wood, 
Though  he  boasted  not  of  wealth. 
Made  his  gains  in  strength  and  health, 

Poing  good* 

If  the  chips  that  strewed  the  ground. 
By  some  stricken  widow  found. 

In  her  need, 
Should,  by  light  or  warmth,  impart 
Any  pleasure  to  her  heart, 

Blessed  deed ! 

This  oonolusion  then  I  draw, 
That  no  exercise  of  jaw, 
Twisting  India-rubber  law, 

Is  as  good 
As  the  exercise  of  paw, 
When  the  healthy  muscles  draw 
On  the  handle  of  a  saw, 

Sawing  wood* 

Yet  we  cannot  all  saw  wood ; 
And  we  would  not  if  we  could ; 
This  is  plainly  understood, 

As  we  know; 
But  at  Bennett's  Tower  Hall, 
Lo,  the  millions,  short  and  tall. 
Buy  their  Olothing,  one  and  all. 

Very  low! 
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XY. 

Lewis  Thompson  &  Co.*s  Steam  Turning  and  Sawing  Mills. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  establishment  is  one  of  the  most' 
remarkable  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  remarkable  both  for  the 
superior  character  of  its  Machinery,  some  of  it  not  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  yariety  of  its 
departments,  and  the  superior  quality  of  its  productions.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  our  Reporter  has  furnished  the  following  remarks. 

Buildbrb'  Goods. — We  were  taken  to  one  portion  of  the  works  oooupied  entirely 
by  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  Stair  Balubtbbs,  Niwel  Posts,  Fancy 
Brackbts,  Ac,  Ac,  and  these  are  made  in  almost  endless  variety  of  siie  and  style, 
and  of  every  description  of  material ;  some  of  the  Bal%Mer$  being  very  richly 
earved,  and  so  on  down  to  the  plainest  and  cheapest  descriptions  of  these  nsefol 
articles.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  their  variety  of  Nevoel  P0H9  and  Fancy 
BrackeUf  and  Scroll  Work  for  cornices,  verandahs,  Ac.  We  suppose  that  archi- 
tects, carpenters,  builders,  and  contractors  woold  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  similar  establishment  in  the  country,  where  their  wants  and  requirements 
could  be  so  readily  and  promptly  supplied.  Every  description  of  this  kind  of 
work  which  cabinet-makers  and  carpenters  have  not  the  fiftcilities  for  doing  to  ad- 
vantage, is  got  out  with  dispatch. 

Furniturb  Dbpartmbnt. — Another,  and  very  large  portion  of  their  Works  are 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  of  Fancy  Furniturb  (in  the  white) 
for  the  trade.  In  this  department  are  employed  a  very  large  number  of  workmen, 
and  we  were  shown  some  fifty  different  patterns  of  Sofa  and  Pier  Tables,  many 
of  them  most  richly  and  elaborately  carved;  fancy  Wath-Standt,  Etageref,  Hat 
Jiacktf  Extentton  Tablet,  <£rc.,  c^e. — indeed,  we  shall  not  attempt  even  to  name 
the  different  articles  manufactured  in  this  branch  of  their  business.  We 
will  say,  however,  that  we  have  been  assured  that  these  goods  are  all  made  with 
great  care,  and  in  the  very  best  manner,  in  Rosewood,  Mahogany,  and  Walnut ; 
and,  of  course,  are  offered  to  the  trade  (to  whom  they  are  exclusively  sold)  at 
prices  much  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  by  cabinet-makers,  who  have  not  the 
aid  and  appliances  of  the  extensive  and  unique  machinery  which  these  gentlemen 
have  in  use. 

Marblb  Dbpartmbnt. — In  still  another  portion  of  this  establishment  we  were 
shown  four  largo  frames,  each  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  saws,  and  each 
iVame  covering  a  huge  block  of  Italian  Marble,  which  the  saws  were  slicing  up 
into  slabs,  as  though  they  were  so  much  wood.  This  department  alone  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  curious,  and  from  persons  who  admire  the  operations  of  fine  ma- 
chinery. We  noticed  here  the  pure  white  Statuary  Marble,  as  well  as  the  deli- 
cately-veinod  Italian,  with  several  varieties  of  Lisbon,  Broceatella,  Sienna,  Irish 
Black,  Egyptian,  and  Tennessee,  After  being  here  sawed  up  into  slabs  of  requisite 
thicknesses,  these  are  taken  to  another  portion  of  the  premises,  where  skillful  work- 
men are  engaged  in  cutting  and  fashioning  them,  for  Table  Tops  and  similar  uses, 
for  which  purposes  alone  this  branch  of  their  business  is  exclusively  confined. 
Lumber  Dbpartmbnt.— In  addition  to  t\i«\Tlafc\AiT\ft%,V3oi^^^  ^^vx^CSKOisii^^ti^i^*!^ 
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.T«r7  largely  in  all  descriptions  of  Bard  Wood* — nsnally  denominated  **Albaft§ 
Lumber,"  Their  Lnmber  Yards  occupy  three  squares  of  ground,  and  are  filled 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  choice  and  rare  woods;  consisting  of  Walnut,  Cherry, 
Ash,  Maple,  and  Cedar,  of  evexy  variety  of  thickness;  as  well  as  Botetoood  and 
Mahogany,  in  the  logs,  and  cut  to  all  sizes.  We  noticed  here  a  log  of  Mahogany 
forty-nine  inches  wide !  the  largest,  we  belieye,  ever  brought  to  this  country.  The 
mott  of  this  lumber  is  of  their  own  direct  importation  and  manufacture ;  and  tiiey 
are  thus  enabled  to  supply  orders  with  much  promptness  and  dispatch. 

The  proprietors  are  gentlemanly  and  courteous  to  strangers;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  inrite  the  espedal  attention  of  all  likely  to  be  interested  to  such  an  establish  • 
ment 

XVI. 
Abel  Eeed'8  Manu&ctory  of  Building  Materials. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  no  branch  of  manufacture  does  the  ap- 
plication of  labor-saving  machinery  produce,  by  simple  means,  more  im- 
portant results  than  in  the  working  of  Wood.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  be 
compelled  to  defer  any  minute  consideration  of  the  wonderful  machines 
that  are  in  operation  in  the  yarious  Wood-working  Establishments  of 
Philadelphia;  but,  as  a  partial  compensation,  we  would  recommend 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  visit  the  establishment  of 
Abel  Reed,  on  Marshall  Street,  above  Girard  Avenue.  Mr.  Reed  is 
one  of  the  oldest  established  Wood-workers  in  the  city.  He  commenced 
business  some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  those  wonderful  Planing 
and  Moulding  and  Turning  Machines  of  modern  times  were  unknown. 
He  was  among  the  very  first  to  introduce  improved  machinery  into  the 
business ;  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  encounter  the 
odium  which  was  meted  out  to  pioneers,  and  to  endure  the  reproaches  of 
journeymen  whom  it  was  supposed  machinery  would  injure.  The  zeal 
which  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  improved  machinery  designated  him 
as  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  agent  of  the  manufacturers  of  such  ma- 
chinery ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  supplied  a  greater  part  of  thf 
machines  which  are  in  use  in  the  wood-working  establishments  of  this 
city  and  the  South.  In  his  manufactory  may  at  all  times  be  seen  a 
greater  variety  of  remarkable  machines  for  this  purpose  than  can  prob- 
ably be  seen  anywhere  else  south  of  New  England.  Our  reporter  states : 
'*  Here  we  saw  in  operation  Oray  <&  Wood! 8  Planer ^  which  is  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  Shop  Planing,  and  will  plane  6,000  feet  per  day ;  Fay  k 
Co.'s,  and  Ball  k  Ballard's  Tenoning  Machines^  for  all  kinds  of  Tenoning, 
Coping,  &c.,  and  which  will  do  the  work  of  ten  men ;  also  Sash  and 
Moulding  Machines  of  the  same  makers,  which  will  turn  out  5,000  feet 
of  ordinary  moulding  per  day ;  and  Potoer  Mortising  Machines,  for  doors, 
making  two  hundred  cuts  per  minute  *,  fOid  Eool  Hsyr\iu^^  lAg^ost^k^ 
87 
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for  SMh,  fte.,  ertfy  one  of  which  will  do  tiie  work  of  three  men ;  Beroll 
SftWB,  ipr  brackets  and  all  kinds  of  scroll-work ;  and  Circular  Saws,  for 
squaring  and  ripping.  But  probably  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
machines  was  the  Cireular  Moulding,  or  Ujmghi  Shaping  Machine,  adapt- 
ed for  any  kind  of  drcalar  work,  or  for  any  irregular  cutting  on  the  in- 
side or  outside  of  any  crooked  work  requiring  to  be  neatly  smoothed. 
It  may  be  made  to  work  in  any  circle,  from  two  inches  and  upward.'^ 

Mr.  Reed,  by  means  of  his  improTcd  machinery,  is  enabled  to  supply 
Builders  throughout  the  United  States  with  Doors,  Frames,  Sash,  Blinds, 
Shutters,  Mouldings,  Sbo,,  cheaper  than  they  can  make  them  in  their 
own  workshops,  unless  they  possess  similar  facilities. 
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A  COMPLETE  AIPHABETICAI  LIST 


or 


ALL  ARTICLES  NOW  MADE  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

WITH  THE 

ABBBESS  OF  OITB  OB  MOBS  MAinTFAOTUBEBS  OF  EACH. 


<  •  •  •  » 


This  List  is  intended  to  lerye  a  double  or  triple  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
eaption ;  but  primarily  we  design  to  inform  our  readers  tohat  articles  are  fnade  t» 
thie  city,  and  incidentally  to  give  the  address  of  one  or  more  manufacturers  of 
each.  This  listy  as  respects  articles^  is  far  more  minute  than  any  ever  before  pub- 
lished;  but  the  multitude  embraced  in  th^  terms  Philosophical  Instruments, 
Hardware,  Tinware,  Housekeeping  articles.  Chemicals,  and  others,  compelled  us  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  more  important.  As  respects  manufacturers,  it  would 
afford  us  pleasure  to  give  the  name  of  every  maker  opposite  to  every  article  he 
produces;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  products  of  a  single  establishment  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  diverse, — ^in  one  instanoe,  as  we  stated,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  distinct  articles  are  made  by  one  individual, — it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
repetition  of  names  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  defeat  the 
object  of  this  book,  by  making  it  voluminous  and  unwieldy.  We  do  not  design 
to  make  a  Directory,  and  therefore  consider  our  duty  both  to  readers  and  to 
manufacturers  discharged,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  one  maker  of  each  artiele, 
trusting  to  the  sagacity  of  purchasers  to  pursue  the  investigation  for  themselves. 
In  preparing  this  List  I  have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Bishop, 
who  has  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  minor  manufkctures  an'd  meehanio 
arts  of  Philadelphia  than  probably  any  other  man. 


lanous. 

MAHUPAOTITBBBS. 

Aooordions. 

JOSEPH  SEBYOSS,  (sole  agent  for  Fass'  Patent  Boho  Amerioaa 

Accordion,)  16  North  Second  street 
C.  M.  ZIMMEBMAN,  (Patent  American,)  238  North  Seeond  at. 

AoidB. 

(See  Chemicals,  page  907.) 

Agrionltural  Imple- 
ments. 

(See  page  141.) 

Air  Tumps. 

GEO.  C.  HOWABD,  (Sabmarine*Armor,)  18th  st.,  bel.  Market. 

Alcohol. 

Ale  and  Porter. 

(See  Aloohol,  Camphene,  and  Earning  Fluid,  page  148.) 
(See  Brewing,  page  194.) 

Aim  Anaos. 

KING  &  BAIBD,  0  Sanaom  %tt«ftX. 
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SO 


Tab^B. 


▲nnonoiatora, 
▲Apia  Par«ra  and 


▲rohiteotuzml   Onia- 
maiiu,  in  Iron, 


HAJrUVAOTDUBU. 


(8m  ChttBieals,  ptgv  107.) 


▲IMLPH  WISTH,  No.  704  Areh  fltratk,  ftboye  Seyenih. 


HBNBT  BOWER,  Graj^t  Ftrry  Boad. 


WTTJiTA¥  H.  KKUIHABT,  0S2 WMhlngton  At.,  ImIow  Browa 


(Sm  Ball  Telagnpbs.) 


B.  L.  PRATT,  (Pnlfs  Patent,)  817  Ba&aontlrMt 


HAGAR,  8A1TS0N  Jk  FARRANB,  WUlow  at,  bet'n  12th  Jk  IStb. 
I W.  P.  HOOD,  Broad  and  Ridxa  Arenne. 
WOOD  *  PEROT,  (aaa  paga  -iSO.)  Ridge  krmme  and  12tii. 

W.  R.  FRENCH,  Klf  hteeath  and  Chestnut  streets. 
THOMAS  HEATH,  aovthwaat  oorner  Eleraath  and  Aroh. 

THOMAS  G.  BBRIKO,  neifhwest  eorner  of  10th  and  Ridge  At. 
CHARLES  BU8H0R,  4ft  Sonth  Eighth  aoeet,  and  SOD  Bock. 
R.  S.  SMITH,  3M  Sonth  Second  street 
JOHK  HARE  OTTON,  S06&  Fifth  street. 
in  T«mt4}otU.  LORBNXE  STAUBACHER,  Chimaej  Tops,  Caps,  and  Braekets, 

for  charehes  and  priTate  dwellings,  1742  Korth  Eleventh, 

aboTe  Colnssbia  ATsnoe. 


inFlMter. 
in  Wood. 


Artifloial  Flowers. 


▲rtmolal  Idxnbs. 
Artifloial  Teeth. 


▲rtttto*   Oolon  and 
l^terielB. 


Ash— Fot»  Pearl,  and 
Soda. 

Ash  Sifters 

Astronoxnioal  Instru- 
ments. 

Aufirers. 

Awl  Blades. 

Awnings,  Tents,  and 


M.  S.  GBRSTLB,  163  North  Seeond  street. 

HANLEY  *  BROTHER,  135  N.  Third,  below  Baee,  up-stain. 

A.  M.  HOSKINS,  15  Sonth  Foorth  street. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  TAN  OSTBN,  29  Sonth  Foorth  street 
And  awmy  other*. 

B.  F.  PALMER,  1320  Chestnnt  street 

JOHN  F.  ORD,  208  Dock,  above  Second  street 

JONES,  WHITE  Jk  MeCURDY,  528  Areh  st 

ORUM  A  ARMSTRONG,  520  Areh  street 

CORYELL  A  ROBSON,  (Dental  Laboratorj,)  7th  &  Sansom  si. 

H.  KAUSZ,  (also  Importer,)  No.  802  Sansom  street,  seeond  deoi 

above  Eighth. 
THEODORE  EXLLEY,  **Artist8*  Colorman,"  (Maanihetnivr  and 

Importer  of  Materials,  Fresco  and  Gilders'  Tools.)  No.  22  S. 

fighth  street. 
G.  W.  OSBORNE  A  CO.,  (Osborne's  Superfine  American  Water 

Colors,)  104  North  Sixth  street 

(See  Chemicals,  page  207.) 


0.  L.  BAKER,  315  North  Front  street 


(See  Instruments,  Philosophical.) 


BENJAMIN  PUGH,  Oak  street,  West  Philadelphia. 

MICHAEL  POTTER  PARTRIDGE,  (late  from  England,)  Blair 
street,  between  Norris  and  Wood  streets,  Kensington. 

JOSEPH  H.  FOSTER,  443  North  Third  street,  above  WiUow. 


Sacking  Bottoms.     IGEO.  W.  TOX.,  ^o.  ^  'Ra.Wa ^wS\d\\issft,  ^\.Vv %t., above  Chestnnt 


A.wTiing  and  Canvas .  C.  E.  FlSK  &  so^ ,  \^  ^oxv\.\v.  ^\x\.\i  %\.xfte\., ^>a»«fc\a«tt}i^ 

JPrin  ting,  B.  S ACHS,  45  SoulVv  TYutA  ^U<5e\ . 
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imnouB. 


Awnins  FramMk 


Axe  Handles, 
Axles. 

•*      Oar 
Babbitt  KetaL 

Baggage  Oheeks, 
Bags. 

Bags,  Paper. 

Bakehouse  ICaohine- 
ry. 


Balanoes. 
Balusters. 
Bandages,  SurgioaL 
Band  Boxes. 
Bark  Mills. 
Barometers. 
Barrels,  Casks,   and 


Bath  Tubs. 
Bay  Water 
Bed  Coverlets. 


Bedding,  Beds,  and 
Mattresses. 


Beds,  Spring. 
Bedilieads;. 
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HBNBT  BEAGLE,  WIUow  8to««t,  aWrt  Tlftlu 
J.  E.  SAS8, 183  Elfr«th*s  aUey,  below  Second,  first  ekieet  akore 
Aroh. 


0.  HAMMOKD,  003  Commetee  Bkreei. 

CHIPlfAir  k  WHITE,  No.  11  South  Front  street 

BICHABB  FBENCH,  Broad  and  WiUow  streets. 

A  *  P.  BOBEBTS,  Broad  street,  near  Vine. 

JOSEPH  BAKBB  k  SON,  820  Baehel  st,  or  821  North  Second. 
H.  W.  HOOK,  Broad  and  Pleasant  streets. 

WH.  T.  SGHEIBLE,  49  Sonth  Third  street. 

JOSEPH  H.  FOSTEB,  No.  448  North  Third  street. 
aEOBGB  W.  FOX,  No.  6  Hart's  Buildings,  Sixth  street,  aboTO 
Chestnut. 


JOHN  H.  LEWABS  Jk  CO.,  (Machine  made,)  Mb  and  WallMt. 
B.  J.  HOLLINOSWOBTH,  No.  28  Coates  alley. 


BOHLEB,  TOMSON  k  WEIKEL,  218  North  Third  ftreet*  below 

Vine. 
M.  OUOOENHEIM  k  CO.,  1040  North  Third  st,  comer  George. 

(See  Scales  and  Balances.) 


LEWIS  THOMPSON  k  CO.,  Eleventh  and  Bidge  Bead. 

(See  Trusses  and  Bandages.) 

(See  Paper  Boxes.) 

J.  YOCOM  k  SON,  (Webster's,)  18  Diinker^s  allej. 

(See  Instruments,  Philosophical.) 


H.  APPLE  k  SONS,  121  South  Water  street,  and  230  North  Wa- 

HENBY  HAAS,  707  Brook  street,  between  Third  and  St.  John 
and  Brown  and  Coates. 


(See  Willow  Ware.) 


(See  (3edarware  and  Tinware.) 

JOHN  GIBSON,  SONS  k  CO.,  South  Front,  below  Walnut. 

PHILIP  EOLMEB,  No.  1224  Gennantown  Boad,  abore  Frank- 

lin  street. 
L.  8IEFEBT,  Na  928  North  Third  street,  between  Foflar  nad 

Beaver. 


8.  T.  C.  BELL,  northeast  comer  Fourth  and  Callowhill. 
J.  P.  EBWIN,  No.  626  Callowhill  street,  below  Sixth. 
FISHEB  k  BBOTHBB,  northwest  comer  Fourth  and  Vine  sts. 

E.  FOLIOT,  (Spring  Mattresses,)  No.  407  Walnut  street 

F.  B.  GILBEBT,  936  and  938  Bidge  Avenue. 

And  others. 


JAMES  BUOOLES,  833  Harmonj  Court,  below  Fourth. 
And  a<fter«. 


B.  BEEVES  k  SON,  ill  6t  3o\iii,  %V>^«^VSXqw  . 
BISBEL  k  LINCOLIS,  4g»  ani  4V\^tc!HIU  tteM^ 
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L 


KAGFERRAK.  ITo. 
IBBLLEBS  BBOTHSBB,  Ifi  Sortk  OmA 
|M.  WALE££  Jc  BOKS,  £35 


JACOB  T.  ALBDSQSS  *  C»^  «L4  flmnh  Frmt 
S.  fi.  (JRAHAM  Jc  CO.,  S  Hattk  Watv 


P.  J.  MAHAK,  (Luigrtratti«s  FMa^)  7»  Chaitnft 
186.) 


JOSFH  BKBTHABl)  Ifc  00^  Ifo.  UDlTotth 
GfiLBACHjE  JUXUIUL,  So.  IML  fiovaid 
Ai 


FiukUi 


THOKAB  H.  ATJBOCCKS, 

JULIUS  BILLEBBBCE,  So.  MB  Sid£« 


H.  HOCHfiTRASBEK 

J.  B.  flHAioiay,  So.  at  sotk 

BCHEEBER  k  DIBHS,  IM  Foaxtk 


S.  HOCHSTRABSEX, 


GEO.  W.  XETZ  k  SOSB,  So.  8U 
And 


P.  ESALT  Jk  00^  So.  SM  Walut 


Bichrcanmto   of  Poi- 


BilliArd    and 
telle  Balls. 


Billiurd    and         _ 
teUe  Tables  A  Pools. 


BARSE3T  k  JSKSISB,  So.  Ill  Sor&  BbECh 
WM.  BCEFELDT,  So.  212  S.  nditeeatli 
F3vT.T.1SRfi  &  FEKSOCS;  613  BL  J 


aiidSou418S.ai 


BUCS;  SnOSIS  k  CO.,  So.  127  Walaot 


HARYET  Jb  FORD.  Goidauth's  Hall,  Ubnjj 


THOMAS  DAVIS  Sfi  Monoe 

SCHAFFER  k  ADLER,  S.  W.  cor.  Beeoad  and  GUImtUU. 
(CMha,  BaUb,  Cneo,  JboM,  sad  BndgM,  eowBteatlj  oix  ksad, 

uid  famisbod  at  Aott  aotSea.) 
M.  SCHOSl^HTTT,  &.  W  oomer  FntAklim  ATeaae  sad  Seooad  ^ 

(SAopafire  275.) 

Billiard  Table  ICoon-  O.  W.  6RADFIELD,  525  North  12th  at,  iMsr  Ridge  Areirae. 
tin^s.  PAUL  SCHWARZKOPF,  519  Emlen,  bet.  SoUo  k  Pog;  ab.  Fmrt 


Bindings. 


Bits  and  Braces. 
Bits.  Bridle. 

Blaokinff. 


BUuik  BoolcB, 

(See  page  179.) 


JOHN  DUDLEY,  (Carpet,  Mat,  and  Horae-«heet,)207  Qnarry  st., 

abOTe  Arch,  between  2d  and  3d. 
JOS.  SPITE,  (&lM>  Diamond  Bed-Laee,)  928  N.  Sd,  ab.  Poplar. 
W.  H.  HORSTMANX  k  SONS,  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets. 


BOOTH  k  MILLS,  Little  Washington  st,  below  Slnth. 

JOHN  KLUFKEE,  1351  Marlborongh,  near  West  St.,  Kensing'a. 
PAUL  SCHWA  RZ  KOPF,  519  Emlen  stieet»  bet.  Noble  and  Peg, 

aboTO  Front. 
E.  HALL  OGDEN,  (Malleable  Cast  Iron,)  9th  and  Jefferson  stf. 


JOHN  ANNEAR,  No.  127  North  Front  street. 
WILLIAM  CURRY,  No.  208  Chestnut  street. 
JAMES  8.  MASON  k  CO.,  No.  140  North  Front  street 


WM.  B.  EDWARDS,  No.  152  S.  3d  st,  opposite  the  Exchange. 
JOHH  OIiAI>I>\^Q,  ^o.  \V1  ««\A\i«Awsnd  street,  &  629  &  Sa. 
I  HENRY  HlTSl^KJa^  ^Yhv^ton^  'fta^Yvi^  ^SVsr^Mv^  ^«k.  V  ««» 

stead  Place.  _,         .  .^^^ 

ID  AVID  M.  HOOK^,  (,B>t».VvowfeT  vcv^'^'ev\i\«t>>  »J^S.^i>cK«^'As^ 
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ABTTCLBS. 


Blank  'BookB.^OonUm- 
uecL 


Blinds,  Saahes,  and 
Doors. 


Blinds  and  Shades. 


Block  Iietters. 

Blooks  and  Pumps. 

Blue,  Prussian. 
Boats. 

Bobbins  and  Spools. 

Bone  Black. 
Bolts,  &c. 

Bonnet  Boards. 

Bonnet  Prames. 

Bonnet  "Wire. 


Bonnet  Pressing  2Ca- 
ohines. 

Bonnets  and   Straw 
Goods. 

Bonnets,  Silk. 

Bookbinding. 

(See  page  177.) 


XAVurAcnnEunta. 


MOSS  BBOTHBB  &  CO.,  Ho.  16  Sonth  Twjclk 
G.  P.  PERRT,  soathwest  corner  Foarth  and  Race  streets. 
PIEB80N  &  DIAHBNT,  136  and  138  K.  Poarth,  eomer  Gteny. 
THOMAS  W.  PBICE,  22  Sonth  Fifth  street. 
JAMSS  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  610  Chestnut  street 
JOHN  B.  SPBUTGEB,  southeast  oorner  Fifth  and  Walnut 
And  many  oOiers. 

M.  J.  BRADY  k  CO.,  Beach,  below  Shackamasm. 
COGILL  k  WILT,  421  North  Front,  below  WiUow. 
ABEL  REED,  216  N.  Second  and  MarahsU  st»  i^bor*  Qinid  At. 
And  many  others. 

A.  BRITTON  k  CO.,  No.  44  North  Second  street 

G.  W.  CLARK,  No.  139  South  Second  street,  aboye  Walnut 
L.  M.  HARNED,  139  North  Sixth  street 

B.  W.  KENSIL,  No.  939  Race  street 

B.  J.  WILLIAMS,  No.  16  North  Sixth  atreet 
And  many  oCkers. 

WM.  G.  MURPHY,  (Carred,)  No.  47  South  Third  street 


JABfES  McCUSKER,  No.  716  Swanson  street 
ALEXANDER  RANKIN,  No.  122  North  Water  street 

(See  Chemicals,  page  208.) 


ALBEBTSON  BROTHERS,  Beach  st,  ab.  Marlboro*,  Eensing'n. 
WOOD  k  BROTHERS,  Penn  street,  aboye  Poplar. 
And  others. 


JOHN  CUNDEY,  732  North  Fourth  street,  below  Brown. 
JOHN  JACKSON  k  CO.,  1089  GemuuOown  Road,  opp.  Second-^ 
(various  Turnings  for  Silk,  Cotton,  and  Woolen  Factories.) 

(See  lyory  Black.) 


E.  k  P.  COLEMAN,  Arch,  above  Twenty-first. 

HOOPES  k  TOWNSEND,  1330  Buttonwood,  below  Broad. 

A.  M.  COLLINS  k  CO.,  606  Minor  street 
HUCKEL  k  MILLER,  43  North  Front  street 

LINCOLN,  WOOD  k  NICHOLS,  723  Chestnut  street 
JAMES  TELFORD,  903  North  Second,  abbye  Poplar. 

M.  BIRD,  (Silk,  Cotton,  and  Fancy,)  northwest  comer  Franklia 

Avenue  and  Crown,  Kensington. 
JOSEPH  MOORE,  737  L.  Crown  St.,  rear  of  622  North  Fourth. 

GEO.  G.  HOWARD,  17  South  18th  street,  below  Market 
(See  Straw  Goods.) 


I 


LINCOLN,  WOOD,  k  NICHOLS,  (see  p.  414,)  726  Chestnut  st. 

J.  ALTraiUS  k  CO.,  62  North  Fourth  street 
GRISSY  k  MARKLEY,  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Library  street 
WM.  B.  EDWARDS,  No.  162  South  Third,  opposite  Exchangii 
EDWARD  OASKILL,  Post-office  Building,  Carter  street. 
JOHN  GLADDING,  No.  117  South  Second  street,  &  629  S.  2d. 
LANDENBERG  k  LEVER,  Nos.  40  and  42  North  Seventh  st 
'  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  k  CO.,  Fifth  and  Cherry. 
MILLER  k  BURLOGK,  George,  above  Eleventh. 
JOSEPH  MONIER,  No.  10  North  Sixth. 
PAW80N  k  NlCH0L»01Bl,^o.C»l%^Kaar  ^tow^K 
THOMAS  PKICR,  Bo.  2&BxiTk!AkTkt\>e^  _  ^      . 

JOSEPH  A,  8PSEL,  C5ow^ettti^»^\.*'ft^^i»a^*'.^«VS««^*^ 
And  many  otKert. 
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▲BTIOLH. 


BookbindMS' Ifnslin 
Bookbinders'  Tools. 
Book  Konntinffs. 

Book  Publishers. 

Boot  Orimpins  Ma- 
ohines. 

Boot  Crimping. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boot  Trees  A  Iissts. 

Bottles. 
Bottle  Moulds. 


Bottlers. 


MAHirrACTUUEBS. 


ir.  M.  ABBOTT  k  CO.,  522  Minor  strMt 

GA8KILL,  COPPER  h  TRY,  No.  ffS2  Mixior  atraet. 

T.  T.  KINSET,  Vo.  207  Baoe  atneL. 

EDWABD  L.  MINTZBB,  No.  23  North  Sixth  street. 

F.  A.  WAIT,  No.  287  Sproee,  below  Third. 

(See  Books,  ke.,  page  156.) 


FETTIB  k  CO.,  No.  SI  Soath  Sixth  street 


G.  B.  STLYESTBB,  S38  Grown  street,  above  Wood. 

(See  page  185.) 

PETER  DEWEES,  No.  113  CaUowhill  street,  (old  No.  SL) 

JACOB  FOSTER,  No.  305  Cherrj  street. 

J.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  112  Bread  street 

GEORGE  HUNRO,  (Anatomieal,)  No.  127  CaUowhiU. 

(See  Glass.) 


EDWIN  FAYLE,  2a^  Qoarrj  street  (Erans*  Bnilding.) 

GEO.  H.  MTERS,  .eHtabUshed  over    25  7«<ur8,)  No.  2  Lodge 

street,  above  Second. 
C.  SOISTMAN,  southwest  comer  fork  Arenne  and  Noble. 
STACY  WILSON,  106  Front  St 
GEO.  H.  KOECHLEIN,  (Wooden,)  526  North  Front  street. 

ANDREWS,  JOHNSTON  k  CO.,  1713  Cherry,  West  of  17th. 
P.  CONWAY,  No.  1021  Hunter  street  below  North  11th. 
EDWARD  DUFFY  k  SON.  No.  912  and  914  Filbert  street 
GEORGE.  M.  FRIED  k  SON,  237  South  Fifth  Street 
And  others. 


Bottling  Machines. 

Boxes,  Packing. 

Boxes,  Paper. 

Boxwood  for  Engra- 
vers. 

Braoelets. 

Braces  and  Bits. 

Brands  and  Stamps. 

Brass  Cocks. 


Brass  Founding  and 
Finishing. 


JOSEPH  BERNHARD  k  CO.,  No.  120  North  Sixth. 

(See  Packing  Boxes.) 

(See  Paper  Boxes.) 

N.  J.  WEMMER,  205  and  207  (old  No.,  5)  Pear  street. 


J.  T.  MIDNIGHT,  145  North  Fourth  street. 

BOOTH  k  MILLS,  Little  Washington,  below  Ninth. 

JOHN  BUNTING,  southwest  corner  Second  and  New  streets. 

J.  k  S.  AUSTIN,  1224  Clinton  street,  abore  Franklin  Arenne,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second. 
J.  &  H.  JONES,  243  Arch  street. 
H.  HOMER,  231  Race  street. 
McCAMBRIDGE,  FRY  k  CO.,  317  Cherry  street 


J.  k  S.  AUSTIN,  1224  Clinton  street,  above  Franklin  Avenae, 

between  Front  and  Second. 
S.  J.  CRESSWELL,  816  Race  street 
M.  A.  DODGE,  Fifteenth  and  Willow. 
JACOB  FRICK,  614  North  Third  street 
F.  W.  k  G.  A.  KOHLER,  528  N.  Second,  above  Buttonwood. 
GELBACH  k  METZGER,  1241  Howard  st.,  above  Franklin  Av. 
THOMAS  HARRINGTON,  rear  of  15  North  Ninth  street 
And  many  others. 

Brass  Baised  Xietters,  HENRY  SINELER,  (also  Card  Plates,  Engraved  Names  and  Let- 
far  Engines,  Names,  ko.   \    ters  for  Cemeteries,  kc.)  Pemberton  st.,  south  of  Wallace 
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AM.TIOLBS. 


Braaa  Maohine    and 
Ship  Oastings. 

Brass  Nails  ft  Bands. 

Brass,  Sheet. 

Brass  Tubing,  forPhU- 
osophioal  Instroments. 

B'ricks. 

Briok  Haohines. 


BrioUaFers'  A  Plas- 
terers' Tools. 

Britannia  "Ware. 

(See  pAge  Sffl.) 


Bronses, 

Bronse  Powders. 

Brooms  and  Whisk 
Brashes. 


Brush    Blocks     and 
Backs. 


Brushes. 

(8eepftge4M.) 


Buckets. 
Buckskins. 


Buckskin    Oioves. 
Drawers,  Shirts,  oc. 


Bungs  and  Spigots. 


Burning    Fluid  and 
Oampnene. 

Burr  Millstones. 


Buttons  and  Button 
Moulds,  Bone. 

Buttons,  Covered. 

Buttons,  Horn. 

Buttons,  PearL 


UAXJJtACnJMMU. 


QELBAGH  k  HETZGEB,  1241  Howard  tt,  shore  FrankUjiAT. 


WILSB  k  MOSS,  225  S.  Fifth  street,  helow  Wslnut. 
SAMUEL  GBOFT,  22  Deoatar  street 
B.  BOBMAK,  (Drawn)  623  Cherry  etceat 


(See  page  198.) 

G.  CABNELL,  1542  K.  Sixth  and  Germantowa  Bead. 
S.  P.  MILLEB,  Kg.  SOO  South  Fifth  street 

JOSEPH  BUE,  (Ladders,  Jacks,  Hods,  &c.)  845  Parrish  stre^ 


HENBT  D.  BOABDMAir,  No.  245  Arch  street 

HENBY  GALYEBLET,  (Moulds,  Goffln  Trimmings,  and  Fancy 

Wares  in  Britannia  Metal,)  No.  205  Quarry  street 
EBNE8T  KAUFFMAN,  No.  328  Nohle  street 
O.  ENGEL,  No.  308  Ghestnut  street 

ABGHEB,  WABNEB,  MISEET  &  GO.,  718  Gheetnut  street 

WILLIAM  EYETT,  No.  28  North  Fifth  street. 

BEBGEB  &  BUTZ,  No.  132  North  Water  st.,  below  Baoe. 
GHIPMAN  &  WHITE,  No.  11  South  Front  street 
H.  B.  PENNOCK,  Jr.,  47  North  Water  street. 
BOWE  k  EUSTON,  157  and  159  North  Third  street 

ALEXANDEB  BECBAFT,  rear  of  426  Walnut  street 

JOSEPH  BUSGH,  rear  of  220  North  Third. 

JOHN  FUNSTON,  (Bored,)  116  Edward  st,  near  SchooL 

EDWIN  CLINTON,  No.  908  Chestnut,  abOTO  9th. 
CHABLES  T.  KEEN,  No.  68  North  Second  street 
JACOB  PEPPEB,  (Tooth,)  Germantown  Boad,  ab.  Columbia. 
EDMUND  W,  P.  TAUNTON,  No.  805  Marlcet  Ettreet. 
And  many  othere, 

(See  Wooden  Ware.) 


McNEELY  k  CO.,  No.  64  North  Fourth  street 

MOBGAN  k  WELBANK,  No.  402  N.  Ninth,  abore  GaUowhili. 

J.  B.  ASHFOBD,  (Gloves  only,)  607  GaUowhili  street 

P.  HEALT  k  CO.,  No.  204  Walnut  street 

MOBGAN  k  WELBANK,  No.  402  N.  Mh  st.,  aboTe  CaUewhilL 

GEO.  H.  KOECHLEIN,  No.  626  N.  Front  street-^also,  Maliets, 

Screws,  Handles,  and  Moulds  for  Glass,  &c.,  kc.) 
JOHN  LOUIS  k  SON,  604  Tine  st,  aboye  Fifth. 

(See  page  148.) 


SAMUEL  M.  MECUTCHEON,  Haydoek  street,  below  Front 
J.  E.  MITCHELL,  No.  310  Tork  Arenue. 

J.  G.  NOBTH,  South  Front  street,  below  Beed. 
J.  WITZEL,  No.  1321  North  Fifth,  below  Master. 

OEIEBSHOFEB,  LOEWI  k  CO.,  907  MushaU  k  6  Bank  st. 

LEWIS  BUTZ,  No.  978  Marshall  st.,  below  Franklin  Arenue. 

BDWABD  MABKLBW  15th  street,  bet  Hsalltoa  uiA  Willow 
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AKnOLH. 


Bretons. 


Silk  aad 


Cabinet  "Ware. 

Cabinet  Makers'  Fin* 
dinsa. 

Cables,  Chain. 

Cables,  Hempen. 

Candles. 


Candles,  Adamantine 
and  Stearine. 

Candle,  Waac 


Candle  Moulds. 

Canes  and  Cratches. 

Canes  and  Ferrules. 
Cans  and  Canisters. 

Caps,  Cloth.  (Seep.  281.) 

Caps  A  Iiabels. 

Capstans. 

Carboys. 

Cars. 

Oar  Springs. 

Car  "WTieels. 

Cardboard. 

Cards,  Playing. 

Card  Punching  Ma- 
chines. 

Card  Stamping. 

Carpet  &  Traveling 
Bags. 

OarpetingB, 

Omrpeta,  Iiiat  A  Bag. 


MAKJJVAOTUBMMM, 


J.  B.  CH AMPBOMY,  133  North  Third  stieet 

JOHN  G.  GBAHAM,  607  Gherrj  street. 

H.  W.  HENSEL,  20  North  Fourth  street 

W.  H.  H0B8TMANN  k  SON&  Fifth  and  Gteny 

CHABLES  MEYES,  9  North  Eighth  street 

(See  Fnmitare  and  Upholsterj,  page  278.) 

NOBLITT,  BBOWN  k  NOBLITT,  No.  328  Boath  Secoad  et 
THOMAS  THOMPSON,  SON  &  CO.,  No.  238  South  Seoond  st  , 

B.  CLABK  k  SON,  763  South  Front  street 

(See  Cordage.) 


FBANGIS  GONWAY,  114  and  118  Beliif 

WILLIAM  GONWAY,  No.  316  South  Second  st,  below  I 

0.  DALLETT  k  CO.,  122  and  1319  Market,  andlOth  k  CaUow'L 

S.  DUFFY  k  SON,  No.  914  FUbert  itoeet 

G.  M.  ELKINTON  k  SON.  116  Margaretta  sbreet 

EPHBAIM  WILSON,  No.  1005  Oermantown  Boad,  opp.  Second. 

G.  H.  GBANT  k  CO.,  No.  136  South  Delaware  Arenue. 
PAYID  THAIN  k  CO.,  GallowhiU  and  Fairmonnt 

F.  SGHNEIDEB,  (also  Importer  and  Dealer  in  Pictures  and  Be- 
liglous  article8,)4S6  Franklin  ATenue,  htf«v  Fifth. 

HENBY  CALYBBLEY,  205  Quarry  itmel,  aJwre  Seeoad. 
JOHN  CALYEBLSY,  305  Baoe  street 

AUGUSTUS  BICE:EL,  No.  138  North  Fourth  street 
GEOBGE  DOLL,  No.  14  North  Sixth  street 

FBANGIS  E:BAMEB,  No.  856  North  Ninth  st.,  below  Poiaar. 


ABTHUB,  BUBNHAM  k  GILROY,  (Self-sealing,)  119  S.  10th. 
HADDEN^ARLL  k  POBTEB,  130  North  Second  street 
BEHN  k  EYEBETT,  108  North  Front  stieet 


a  D.  WALTON  k  CO.,  No.  127  North  Third  street 
JOHN  DAYEY,  (Metallic,)  rear  115  South  Seoond  street. 
WILLIAM  TEES,  (also  Windlasses,)  Beach  and  Hanover. 
H.  B.  &  J.  M.  BENNEBS  &  CO.,  27  South  Front  street. 

MURPHY  k  ALLISON,  (see  page  454.) 

J.  JEFFRIES  k  SONS,  8U  Grape  street. 

A.  WHITNEY  k  SONS,  Sixteenth  and  Gallowhill. 

A.  M.  COLLINS  k  CO.,  606  Minor  street 

ROBINSON  RITSON,  corner  Twenty-fourth  and  Green. 

SAMUEL  HART  k  CO.,  416  South  Thirteenth. 

CHAMBERS  k  RIEHL,  1033  N.  Fourth,  bet.  Poplar  and  Georg«. 
W.  P.  UHLINGER  k  CO.,  North  Second,  above  Oxford. 

JAMES  MARTIN,  1128  North  Second  St.,  ab.  Franklin  Avenue. 

GEO.  B.  BAINS,  302  Market  street,  and  6  North  Fourth  street 
THOMAS  W.  MATTSON,  402  Market  street,  libove  Fourth. 

(See  page^sa,^ 


GEORGE  ALBUYiCWY.^IV  ^»WQM\^\XS.,\»\«N«f  <!«ceCfcL. 
JAMES  C^KVfSHKVJ ,  "SoASV^  'JioxXV^ftftaiA^w^. 
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▲BTICLO. 


Oarrlages  A  CkMushes. 

(See  pftge  90S.) 


Carriage  Axles. 

Oarriage  Bows.  Poles 
and  shafts. 

Carriage  Trimmings. 

Carts,  Drays,  Aa 

Carving,    Vomitnre 
aiid  Omamental,fta 


Carving,  Pattern. 


Carving,  Ship. 
Cases,  Card. 


Cases,  Jewelers,  Mo- 
rocco and  Velvet. 

Cases,    Mahogany, 
Moroooo,  fto 


Cask  and  Hogshead 
Shocks. 

Casters,  Trench  Fur- 
niture. 

Cedar  "Ware. 


Chamois  Iieather. 
Chandeliers. 
CharcoaL 
Chairs. 


MARITPAGTCrBBBS. 


BEGEHAUS  ALLOAIEB  k  PETST,  1204  Frankfoid  Bead,  th. 

Franklin  ATenne. 
DUIfLAF'S  PHCENIX  WOBKS,  490  Tork  Arenne. 
LAmS  k  CO.,  1907  Market. 
WM.  B.  BOGEBS,  (see  page  444,)  1009  Chestnut. 
GEO.  W.  WATSON,  1219  Chestnut. 

WENZLEB,  PFAPF  &  KBOLL,  Wallace,  ahoye  Bidge  Arenue. 
And  many  others. 

EIBGHNEB  k  8TICEEL,  809  Bace  street,  aboye  Third. 

ALFBED  BUHLjUorthwest  corner  ffighth  and  Wood  6treets. 


(See  Dry  Goods,  page  24fi.) 


(See  Wagons  and  Carts,  page  894.) 


THOMAS  G.  BEBING,  northwest  comer  Tenth  and  Bidge  At. 

GHABLES  BUSHOB,  200  Dock  street. 

EDWABD  J.  DELAirr,  comer  Bidge  Avenue  and  Eleventh. 

JOHN  HABE  OTTON,  No.  306  South  Fifth  street. 

JOHN  SCOTT,  452  North  Twelfth,  below  Buttonwood. 

B.  S.  SMITH,  230  and  232  South  Second  st,  below  Walnut. 

WILLIAM  B.  AITEEN,  No.  203  Book  street 

JACOB  BEESLEY  k  CO.,  No.  424  Billwyn  st.,  ab.  CallowhilL 

THOMAS  G.  BBBING,  northwest  comer  Tenth  and  Bidge  Av. 

THOMAS  W.  MASON,  No.  233  South  Fifth  street 

SMITH  k  BBOWN,  212  North  Second  street. 

JOHN  HABB  OTTON,  806  South  Fifth  st 

FBANGIS  FOX,  181  Doek  street 

SAMUEL  FISHEB,  (Pearl,)  1609  Linden  st,  west  of  Fifteenth, 

between  Market  and  Chestnut. 
SAMUEL  HABT  k  CO.,  Thirteenth,  abore  Pine. 

G.  F.  KOLB,  341  Harmony  st,  comer  Soufli  Fourth 
PEACOCK  k  FIGEEBT,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

JOSEPH  ELLIS,  101  South  Eighth  Street. 
G.  F.  EOLB,  341  Harmony  st.,  comer  South  Fourth. 
JACOB  LUTZ,  109  South  Eighth  street,  (fourth  story). 
PEACOCK  k  FIGEEBT,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 
JOSEPH  LAUGHLIN,  300  Walnut  street,  near  Exchange. 
NATHAN  STABEBY,  116  South  8th,  bet  Chestnut  and  Walnut 

WM.  BL  GOOPEB  k  CO.,  186  S.  Water,  and  71  Church. 
W.  B.  STEVENSON,  325  and  333  South  Front. 

FBANGIS  CLAYELOUX,  109  South  Second,  above  Walnut. 


GHIPMAN  ft  WHITE,  11  South  Front 

C.  BBEB7,  414  North  Second  street,  above  OallowhlU. 

JOHN  LOUIS  k  SON,  504  Vine  street,  above  Fifth. 

MflNEBLY  k  CO.,  64  North  Fourth  street 
(See  page  853.) 
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COOE  k  EMEBIGE,  410  Queen  street,  Eensington. 

BENJAMIN  H.  BBAYMAN,  Wholesale  and  Betail,  No.  27  Front 

street,  below  Arch.   (Chairs  packed  with  care  for  shipping.) 
THOMAS  L.  PBICE,  Franklin  Avenue,  below  Eighth. 
W.  B.  BEICHNEB,  (Cane  Seat,  of  best  materiids  and  lowest 

cash  prices,)  339  North  Front  stre^ 
NATHAN  BOBBINS,  (BQtiOTL,'BM3K^1a%^')3l^^«l^-ft.\A<^^^^'<k^>!tf^^ 

NT^ht,  Cabinet,  P\vol,  Ot^oa  mi^  'fiaxXtm  ^\aJ«*.  vsA  ^suwJ^^ 

MS  North  Troni  «fci««t. 
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ALPHABETICAL   LIST  OF  ABTICLS8. 


▲BTICLU. 


Chair  Findings. 
Ghemioali. 
Ohess  Boards. 
China  "Waro. 
Chocolate,  Cocoa,  &c. 
Chronometers. 
Charms. 
Cigar  Boxes. 

Cigar  Cases. 

Cigars. 

Cloaks  k  Matttillaa 

Clothing,  Beady- 
made. 

Cloths,  Befinishing. 

Coaohes. 

Coaches,  Gigs.  Ac. 

(for  GMldren.) 


Coffee,  Sssenoe  o£ 


MAtrnwAonnuMM. 


WISLER  k  BBOTHSR,  223'aiid  225  Forth  BixOi  si.,  oppoiftia 
Franklin  Square. 
And  many  nXhert, 

JOHF  McGULLOUOH,  WUlow  street,  between  12tlL  and  13th. 

(See  page  20«.) 

F.  H.  SMITH,  716  Areh  etreet. 


(See  Spices,  and  page  269.) 


WILLIAM  B.  HABPUR,  428  Ghestnnt  street 

6.  SPAIN,  southwest  comer  Binth  and  Coates. 

FREDEBICE  BBEGHT,  406  Yine  stieet 

JOHN  W.  FABBELL,  (and  famishiiig,)  8S6  HArAonr  CoorL 

M.  THAUSTkIMBB,  417  PiUwjn  street. 

H.  A.  HBUSSLEB,  311  Harmony  st,  comer  South  Fourth. 

(See  page  38a.) 

(See  Clothing,  page  SaSw) 

(See  page  22D.) 


LOUIS  SCHWABTSWAELBBB,  (also  Sponging  and  Shrinking 
by  a  new  process,)  68  N.  Second  street. 

(See  Carriages  and  Coaches.) 


Coffee  Mills. 
Coffee  Pots,  Patent. 

Coffee,  Boasting. 
Coffin  Ornaments. 
Coining  Machinery. 
Collars,  Snameled, 
Colors. 


ASKAM  &  SON,  No.  131  Dock  street. 

CHARLES  S.  SWORE,  753  South  Third. 

T.  W.  &  J.  A.  YOST,  (successors  to  Bushnell  k,  Tull,)  214  Bock 

street,  above  Second. 
WILLIAM  QUINN,  416  Library  st,  back  of  Custom  House. 

BOHLEB,  TOMSON  h  WEIBOBL,  243  N.  Third  st.,  below  Vine 
M.  GUGGENHEIM  &  CO.,  1040  N.  Third  street,  corner  George. 
CHABLES  KROBERGEB,  No.  458  Billwyn  street. 
McCULLOUGH  k  CO.,  (Concentrated  Turkey,)  Arch,  bel.  3d. 
G.  O.  MILLER  &  CO.,  (Premium,)  1314  Grease  st.,  Kensington. 

SELSOR,  COOK  &  CO.,  Germantown. 

ARTHUR,  BURNHAM  &  GILROY,  ("The Old  Dominion,")  117 
and  119  South  Teuth  street. 


EAGLE  SPICE  MILLS,  244  North  Front. 

8CHEERER  ct    DIEHR,  also  Moaldings,   Door-plates,  Door- 
knobs, Bell-pulls,  Ac,  3.37  N.  4th  street. 
MORGAN,  ORE  k  CO.,  CallowMll,  below  Broad. 

WM.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  (Hunt's  Patent,)  236  Chestnut  street 

(See  page  217.) 


Combs,  Brushmak'rs.  HENRY  HUBER,  Jr.,  North  Fifth  street,  above  Market. 

1  

CombB%  "ELotH,  Mrs.  W.  COOK,  1009  Randolph  street,  below  Franklin  Arenne. 

(See  patre  407.^     G-  0-  liMliliEB,,Y$V\CTeaae  street,  Kensington. 

CombSj,  Shell  A;  Buf-^  B,E1>HE.T?¥1B.  &  ^0^^,  «Vb  ^o*.\«»  Ax«kV.  v^^fe  ^^^  «issv  >s 
falo  :Horn.  \ 


ALPHA  BBTICAf.  USI  01  ABIIOUSS, 
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▲BTICLKB. 


OombB,  Gk)l!^4b  Silver 

Oonoertinos, 

GonfiBotionery. 


XAWFACTUBBU. 


Con&otion'rs  Molds. 
OooUng  Banges*  &o. 
Oooper  "Work. 


Ck>oper'a  Tools. 

Copper  and    Steel 
Flates. 

Copper  "Work. 

Copying  Presses. 

Cordage. 

Cord,  Cotton 
Corks. 


Cork  Soles. 

Corsets. 

(See'page  240.) 


Costumes. 
Cotton  Kaohinenr. 

Crackers  A  Biscuits. 

(Bee  page  807.) 

Cravats.  Ties,  fta 

Cricket  Bats. 

Crucibles,  Clay. 

Curled  Hair. 

Curriers'   KniJESs- 
Blades. 

Curry  Combs. 

Curtain  Fixtures. 

CurUdna, 


OEOBGE  P.  PILLU^Q,  Ko.  214  QtM.  street,  above  Second. 

C.  M.  glMMKRMAN,  (Piemiom  awaxded,)  238  ^^orth  Second  «t 

8.  HEJ^BION,  No.  712  Market  street,  (Eafle  Jujube  Paste,  Gdm 

Drops,  Chocolates,  Sjmpsj  &e.) 
WEISS  &  SGHELL,  So.  831  Vine  stxvet,  below  Ninth. 
K  G.  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  No.  102  South  Second  street. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN,  No.  1210  Market  street. 
(See  Gonfeetionerj,  page  226.) 

JOHN  OARDNEB,  3418  Market  st.  West  Philadelphia. 

(See  page  290.) 

H.  APPLE  k  SONS,  (also  Ganging,)  121  South  Water,  aad  23A 

North  Water. 
G.  DREBY,  (Cedar.)  414  North  Second,  abore  CallowhlU. 
HBNBY  HAAS.  707  Brook  St.,  between  Third  and  St.  John,  and 

Brown  and  Coatea. 


J.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Hale,  ab.  ColnmUa  st.,  bet  New  3d  and  4th. 
J.  EEIM,  Sntaw  street,  near  Baoe,  aboTe  SeTentk. 


JOSEPH  OAT  k  SON,  232  and  234  Qnarry  stieet 

(See  Presses.) 

WEAVER,  FITLER  &  CO.,  23  North  Water. 
And  many  otherg. 

HENRT  GONELE,  No.  4  South  Third  street. 

GEO.  M.  FRIED  k  SON,  No.  237  South  Fifth  street. 

OEOROS  HAMMER,  (B7  Patent  Machine,)  No.  823  N.  Third, 

above  Brown. 
JOSEPH  MURPHT,  No.  631  North  Third,  below  Coatea. 

L.  ZUEONEB,  No.  278  North  Third  street. 

Mrs.  C.  BROWN,  Now  329  Arch  street. 
G.  &  E.  HBNSZET,  No.  021  Chestnut  street  ^ 

And  numy  Uhert. 

COX  k  BBSMONI),  (for  BaUs,  Theatres,  ftc.,)  917  Race  street 

A.  JENKS  k  SON,  Brldesburg,  (See  page  299  and  Appendix.) 

lYINS  k  ALLEN,  No.  321  North  Front  street 

P.  MAISON,  134  North  Front  street. 

RICKETTS  k  CO.,  163, 155,  and  157  North  Front  street 

C.  A.  BUTTS,  No.  27  North  Eighth  street 

W.  J.  WALKER,  819  Sprsoe  street,  above  Eighth. 


(See  Glue,  ftc.,  page  218.) 


J.  M.  EARNEST,  No.  858  North  Fourth  street. 
JACOB  ZSBLET,  402  Cherry  street 

W.  BEACH,  (Patent,)  Willow  street,  between  12th  and  13th. 

G.  LTMAN  MILLER,  Fifteenth  st.,  bet.  WiUow  and  Hamilton. 

H.  B.  BLANCHABD  &  C0.,*1^  C\v«iiaiLTi\.  licnx^ 
WM.  H.  CASRYL  b  BB.O.,n\«  C;tMa\.XLTiX. i»xwju 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ABTICLB8. 


▲BnOLH. 


Cailery. 

(See  alflo  '*  Bdg«  Tools  and 
Sorgieal  Inftnuaoifts.") 

Daguerreotypes,  fte. 

DftffoerreotjpeOMes. 


Chemioals. 

Stock. 

Tubea. 


Dental  Instmmenta. 
Dentista*  Tiles. 


Gold  Foil 

JewelryAPearl 

"Work,  Mirrors,  &0. 

— Gold  Plate  WcMrk. 


Moulds. 


Desks,  Portable,  &c. 

Diamonds,  Cutting. 
Die  Sinking. 
Distilling.   Grain. 
Dolls  and  Toys. 
Drawing  Instrum'ts. 

Dressing  Oases. 
Drug  &  Spice  Mills. 
Drums,  Military. 

Drum  Heads. 
Dry  Goods. 
Dumb  Bells. 
Dyeing. 
Dye  "Woods. 

Sjarthenware. 

(Also,  see  page  201.) 

Basels,  Artists'. 
Hdge  Gilding. 


CLABSN6ACH  &  HKRDKR,  (Shean,  fte.)  eS4  Axeh  lUoat 
WK.  GILCHBIST,  (Baion,)  No.  446  ITorth  Broad  straet 
B.  BIGHABD80N,  (Table,^  117  Sooth  Seeoad  street 

GBBMOlf ,  BBOADBSHT,  and  many  oiken, 

DABBS  A  BEEUOirGHAlI,  (and  Spectaele  Gases,)  1  Banstead 

Flaoe,  Fonrth,  abore  Ghe^nt 
G.  G.  SCHLECTliSS,  Harmony  Goort,  oomer  yonrih. 

(See  page  200.) 


DABBS  k  BIBMUf GHAM,  1  Banstead  Flaee,  4th,  ab.  Chestnut 

ADOLPH  WIBTU,  (also  Amhrot  jpe,)  704  Arch  street 

(See  JBorgioal  Instruments. 

J.  It  BAIUTEST,  Wo.  858  If  orth  Fonrth,  below  Poplar. 
BOBBBT  MUBFHT,  226  North  Fonrth,  opposite  Branch  straet. 

CHABLES  ABBET  A  SONS,  228  Pear  street,  below  Third. 

SAMUEL  FISHER,  1509  Linden  st.,  bet  Market  and  Ghestnnt 
EDWABD  J.  JENKINS,  15  North  Ninth  street 

GOBYELL  k  BOBSON,  (and  Dental  Ferftunery,)  southeast  wr- 
ner  Seventh  and  Sansom. 


B.  P.  HOLLINOSWOBTH,  123  Goates  Allej. 

W.  T.  FBT  &  CO.,  15  North  Sixth,  abore  Market 
NATHAN  STABEXY,  116  South  Eighth,  abore  Sansom. 

F.  BOHBEB,  (Ruling,  &c.)  20  Franklin  Place. 

A.  &  0.  McCLEMENT,  321  Chestnut  street 

(See  "  Distilling  and  Bectifjring,*'  page  231.) 

LUDWIG  GREINEB,  (Patent  Doll  Heads,)  414  North  Fourth. 

THEODORE  ALTENEDER,  (Patent  Joint,)  also  Importer  of  Op- 
tical Instruments,  229  New  street 

W.  T.  FRY  &  CO.,  (Wood  and  Leather,)  15  North  Sixth. 

C.  YANHORN  &  CO.,  Fifteenth  and  Hamilton. 

CHARLES  M.  ZIMMERMAN,  (Patented J  248  North  Second  i4- 
W.  H.  HORSTMANN  &  SONS,  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets. 

MORGAN  k  WELBANE,  No.  402  North  9th,  above  CallowhiU. 

(See  page  232.) 

STUART  k  PETERSON,  Willow,  abore  Thirteenth. 

(See  Drj  Goods,  page  232.) 

(See  page  214.) 


HYZER  k  LEWELLEN,  No.  952  North  Ninth,  abore  Pbplar 
ISAAC  SPIEGEL,  Jr.,  Brown,  bee.  Cherry  &  Vienna,  Kensing'n. 

THEODORE  EELLEY,  No.  22  South  Eighth  street 

G.  ECKENDORFF,  208  South  Fifth. 
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AMXIOLBM, 


Sdge  Tools  and  Cut- 
lery. 

(Bee  pafeSSS.) 

Meotro-Flating    and 
GUding. 


Meotrotypinff. 

XSmbroideriM, 

Bmery  Paper. 

Snameled  Cloths. 

Sngines. 

XSngine  Turning. 

ISngraving. 

See  pt«e  180.) 


Engraving,  Bk.  Note. 

Calico. 

Jewelry. 


SeaL 


BngraTors'  Tools. 
Envelopes. 

ISxtraots  A  Essenoes. 
Eyelet  Machines. 

Fans. 

Fan  Blowers. 

Fashions,  Publishers 
of. 

Farina,  Corn. 

Felting,  Bt'm  Boiler. 

Fertilizers. 

39* 


MAVUrACTU&BRS. 


BOOTH  &  MILLS,  LitUe  WasUngton,  below  Niatb 

WILLIAM  CON  AWAY,  402  Cherry  sueet 

C.  HAMMOND,  608  Conunerce  street. 

JACOB  ZEBLBT,  402  Cherry  street  above  Fonrth. 

WM.  BARBEB.  No.  110  South  Eighth  street. 

K  ft  O.  BAKINS,  (Howell's  BuUding,)  sonthwest  oorner  Slz^.\ 

and  Chestnut. 
FRANCIS  JAHN,  No.  435  Race  st.,  below  Fifth  street. 
T.  T.  KINSBT,  No.  207  Race  street,  above  Second. 
S.  L.  MINTZER,  No.  23  North  SUth  street. 
JOHN  O.  MEAD  &  SONS,  Ninth  and  Chestnut. 

E.  k  O.  EAKINS,  Howell's  Building,  Sixth  and  Chestnut. 
(Also,  see  Stereotyping.) 

E.  OR0SJ9AN,  Tenth,  below  Che«taai. 
And  many  omerf. 

BAEDER,  DELANET  &  ADAMSON,  No.  14  Sooth  Fourth. 

THOMAS  POTTER,  229  Arch,  and  18th  and  Spring  Garden. 

(See  *'  Steam  and  Fire  Engines,"  pageSltf.) 

C.  O.  CROWELL,  Dock,  comer  of  Walnut. 

BAXTER  &  HARLEr.  (see  page  180,)  35  South  Sixth. 
BOERUM  fr  NOBLE,  Cwood,)127  South  Third. 
E.  H.  COGGINS,  (also  Printing,)  89  North  Eighth. 
MARTIN  LEANS,  402)^  Chestnut  street. 
SAMUEL  MAROT,  434  Chestnut  and  Fifth. 

A.  &  O.  McCLEMENT,  (also  Embossing,)  321  Chestnut  street 

B.  ROGERS,  (see  p^e  180,)  132  South  Third  street. 
A.  C.  SUPLEE,  326  Chestnut  street. 

And  many  other§. 

AMERICAN  BANK  NOTE  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 

MILLER,  READER  k  CO.,  6  Lagrange  Place. 

E.  F.  BATON,  722  Chestnut  street. 

WM.  F.  CAYENAUGH,  223  Dock  street,  (room  No.  7,  8d  etofy.) 

ROBERT  LOYETT,  200  South  Fifth. 

GEORGE  C.  HOWARD,  Eighteenth,  below  Market 

SAinTEL  H.  BERRT,  83  South  Sixth  street 

N.  AMERICAN  PAPER  BAG  AND  ENYELOPE  CO.,  northwest 

comer  Ninth  and  Wallace. 
A.  k  G.  McCLEMENT,  321  Chestnut  street. 

G.  D.  KNIGHT,  7  South  Sixth  street. 

HYMEN  L.  LIPMAN,  (Patent  Improved  Punch  and  Fastenei 
combined,)  82  South  Fonrth  street. 


M.  ALDEN,  North  Fifteenth  and  Willow. 

A.  F.  WARD,  (Tftilors*,)  888  and  SSS  Chestnut  itrMt 


WEST  PHILAD'A  STARCH  CO,  W.  D.  Parrlsh,  Prea't 
H.  W.  MILLER,  Sr.,  1801  N.  Sixth,  and  6th  k  Germantown 
(See  page  145.) 
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▲KTICLn. 


Files  and  Basiw. 

(SaepftgeSa.) 


J*ire  Brioks.  Tiles,  A 


Fire  B!ngines. 
Fire-'Works. 
Fish  Hooks. 
Fishins  A  Bportins 

F1h(>»  Bsaners,  Ao. 
Flssks,  Fookei. 
Flour. 
Flutes,  fta 
Fly  Nets. 

Foroe  Pumps. 

Forks,  BteeL 

Founding.  Xron  and 
Brass. 

Foundry  Facings. 

Frames,  Picture,  &a 

Fringes.  Cord,  Tas- 
sels, Guop,  fto. 


Fruits,  Preserved. 

Furnaces  ft  Banges. 

Furnishing    Ooods, 
(Qentlemen^.) 

(See  page  221.) 


Furniture,  School  & 
Counting  House. 


Furniture,  Church. 
Furniture,  Iron. 
J'umiture  Polish. 


KAJSUWAOTUBMBB. 


JAMBS  GILFSATHER,  ISll  Qennantown  Boad. 

J.  M.  BAKNBST,  (DeBliMi,)858  North  Voarth  straet 

R.  MUBPHY,  (Jewelers  and  Watchmakers,)  226  If orth  Sixth 

JOHN  B.  SMITH,  (See  page  832.)  2U  New  at,  ab.  Second. 

MKWKUMBT  k.  MBLIGK,  Vine,  near  Twentr^^hird  atreet 
ISAAC  SPIBGEL,  Jr.,  Brown,  bet  Cherry  A  Vienna,  Kenslng'a 
GBO.  SWBBNBY  A  CO.,  1890  Bidge  Avenue. 
(Alao,  see  page  200.) 

JOHN  AQNBW,  923  Viae  straet 


SAMUEL  JACKSON.  Federal  street,  below  7th. 

SHAPBACH  HILL,  25  Bank  street 

GHABLBS  G0DFBK7, 104  North  Second  straet 

JOHN  KRTPKH  A  (X>.,  northeast  comer  Second  and  Walnut 

W.  H.  HOESTMANN  A  SONS,  Fitth  and  Cherry  streeto. 

W.  T.  TBT  A  CO.,  15  North  Sixth,  abore  Market 

(See  page  261) 

ELSMM  A  BBOTHEB,  70S  Mai^et 


MBS.  B.  METEBS,  1534  North  Fonrth,  nbove  Jelferaon. 
GEO.  TEILL,  38  North  Third  st.,  below  Arch. 

ABTHUB,  BUBNHAM  A  GILBOT,  (Bamham*s  Patent  Doable 

Acttnff,)  117  and  llSi  South  Tenth  street,  corner  George. 
A  C.  BkOWN,  northeast  comer  Eighth  and  Battonwood. 

(See  page  330.) 

(See  pages  167  A 189.) 


COOKE  b  EMERICK,  410  Queen  street,  Kensington. 

C.  VANHOBN  A  CO.,  30  North  Front,  and  15th,  eor.  Hamilton. 

(See  Picture  and  Looking-Glass  Frames.) 

J.  B.  CHAMPROMY,  133  South  Third. 

JOHN  a  GRAHAM,  607  Chenj  street 

H.  W.  HENSEL,  20  North  Fourth. 

CHARLES  MEVES,  9  NorthEighth  street 

W.  H.  HORSTMANN  A  SONS,  Fifth  aud  Cherry  streeU. 

MILLS  B.  ESPY,  255  South  Third. 

(See  page  291.) 


C.  A.  BUTTS,  No.  27  North  Eighth  street 
OLDENBERGH  &  TAGGART.  146  North  Fourth  st 
JOHN  C.  REMINGTON,  217  North  Fourth  st.,  corner  of  Branch. 
WINCHESTER  &  CO.,  706  Chestnut 

J.    W.   SCOTT,  ilate  of  the  firm  of  Winchester  &  Scott,)   814 
Chestnut  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Girard  House. 

HOGUET  &  HUTTON,  (successors  to  J.  T.  Hamaitt,)  259  South 

Third  street. 
(See  pages  271  and  274.) 

(See  page  274.) 


SAMUEL  MACFERRAN,  Arch,  below  Sixth. 
SAMUEL  RUE,  137  North  Tenth. 
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▲BTIOLBS. 


Furs,  Plain  A  Fancy. 

(See  paga  282.) 

Oaiten,  Over. 
Galvanized  Iron. 
Qas  Apparatus. 
Gas  Burners. 
Gas  Fitters  Tools.&o. 

Gas  Fixtures. 

Gas  Flexible  Tubing. 

Gas  Meters. 

Gas  Proving   Appa- 
ratus. 

Gas  Stoves. 

Gas  "Works,  Portable 

Gauges,  Steam,  Va- 
ouum  and  Water. 

German  Silver. 

Silver  Castings. 

(Hit  Mouldings. 


Ginger,  Essenoe  ofl 

Glass. 

Glass  Cutting. 

Glass,  ZSngraving  on. 

Glass  Preserv'g  Jars. 

Glass,  Stained. 

Glass  Byringes.Vials, 
and  Tubing. 

Gloves,  Mittens,  Ao. 
Buokskin. 

Gloves,  Kid. 

Glue  ft  Curled  Hair. 

Glycerine. 

Gold  Chains. 

Gold  FoiL 
Gold  Pens. 


MAFUPAGTimKSS. 


P.  QHAgF,  Ko.  224  Arch  street. 

EMAiniBL  G.  PAGE,  No.  825  Green  st.,  near  Fourth. 

J.  H.  BICHELDEBFEB,  Chestnut,  abore  Ninth. 

(See  page  297.) 

(See  page  321.) 

C.  GEFROBEB,  111  South  Eighth  street. 

EDWARD  BORMAN,  523  Cherry  street. 
MOBBIS,  TASEEB  &  CO.,  Third,  below  Walnut 

(See  page  352.) 


AMASA  STONE,  207  Chiarrj  street,  aboye  Second. 
CODE,  HOPPEB  &  CO.,  (see  page  S2S,)  1505  Jones  st. 
C.  GEFBOBEB,  (f6r  Gas-Fitters,)  111  South  Eighth  street. 


(See  page  290.) 


STBATTON  &  BBOTHEB,  719  Walnut. 

DAYID  LITHGOW,  (Grimes'  Patent,)  305  Walnut  st 


SAMUEL  CBOFT,  22  Decatur  street. 

THOMAS  HABBINGTON,  rear  15  N.  Ninth  st.,  aboTO  Market. 

BVERS  k  VOTTELER,  13  North  Eighth  st. 

FISHER  &  CO.,  141  South  Second  st 

F.  GABRYLEWITZ,  (Premium  awarded  bj  Franklin  Institute,) 

No.  47  North  Ninth  st.,  below  Arch. 
THIEBBY  k  ElBUSE,  "North  Fourth,  corner  Branch. 

P.  BBOWN,  Fifth  and  Chestnut 

(See  page  276.) 


WILLIAM  BALL,  205  Quany  street 

E.  W.  USSHEB,  Eighth,  below  Chestnut. 

A.  STONE  k  CO.,  412  Bace  st,  and  207  Quany  st. 

(See  Stained  Glass,  page  278.) 


THOMAS  BITBNS,  (Homoeopathic  Vials   and  Chemical  k  PhlJo 
osophical  Tube  Ware,)  35  Walnut  st. 

P.  HEALT  &  CO.,  204  Walnut  st 

MOBGAN  k  WELBANK,  402  North  9th  st,  abore  Callownill. 

J.  B.  A8HF0BD,  607  CaUowhill  st. 

(See  Glue,  &c.,  page  218.)  * 

PASCOE  k  BBOTHEB,  (page  209,)  Cadwallader  and  Oxford. 

DBEEB  k  SEARS,  (see  page  844,)  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 
,  STACY  B.  OPDYKE,  610  Sansom  st 

;CHAllLES  ABBEY  k  SONS,  (see  page  347,)  228  Pear  st 

PBTER  WALKER  k  BROTHER,  13  South  Sixth. 
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Gk>ld  A  Silver  Iieat 


Oold  BpeotaolM. 

Orates  and  Fenders. 

Greases,  Bl'd  Oar,  Ac 

(Grindstones, 

Grist  Milla. 

Guitars. 

Gtin  Cotton. 

Guns,    FistolSf    «ad 
Rifles. 


Chin  Caps. 

Gun  Mountings. 

Gun  A  Pistol  Stodks. 

Hair,  Curled. 

Hair  Dye. 

Hair  Fins. 

Hair    Plaiting    and 
Jewelrj. 


HameSfBoot. 
Hames,  Iron. 

Hammers,  fto. 

Handles. 

Hardware. 

Harness. 

Harness  Mountings. 

Hats  and  Caps. 

Hat  &  Bonnet  Blocks. 

Hat  Cases. 

i^ats.  Straw  and  Pa 
uama. 


MAHTTrACTUBSBS. 


WILLIAM  EVBTT,  28  North  KAh 
HACTINGS  ft  CO.,  Fifth  Mi4  CroMon's  AUor. 
HBITBT  irSLKS,  216  Pear  ftreeC,  bet  Third  and  Bodt 

V.  E.  M0HGA9,  810  Saasom  street 

ABNOLD  k  WTLBOV,  1010  Cheetnni  st. 

B.  8.  HUBBABD  h  809,  Offlee  107  Walnni  >t 

JAMES  E.  MITCHELL,  (and  Plastar,)  SIO  Tork  Arenne. 

T.  B.  WOODWABD  k  CO.,  O«maoioini  &  and  Vew  Market 


J.  BEBWIKD,  1513  George  street 


GABBIGUBS  k  MAGEE,  108  North  fifth. 

JOHN  KBIBBB  k  CO.,  northeast  eomer  Seeond  and  Walnut 
TBYON,  SON  k  CO.,  625  Market,  616  8t  James  stroet,  and  231 

North  Seeond  st 
SHABP'S  BIFLE  FACTOBT,  (see  page  83^7,)  F^drmonnt 
UNION  BIFLE  FACTOBY,  North  Second,  abore  Daaphin. 

J.  WUBFFLEIN,  (for  Cannon,)  210  &  Third,  below  Walnnt 

THOS.  HABBINGTON,  rear  of  15  North  Ninth. 

ELIZA  BABBT,  1021  Melon  street,  new  SUraath. 

(See  Glue,  Ac,  page  218.) 

GEOBGE  THUBGALAND,  29  Sooth  fflxth  street 

GEO.  W.  GABB  k  CO.,  (Whalebone,)  126  ^imiow  street 

F.  FBOMHAGEN,  9  Sonth  Eighth  street. 

Mrs.  A.  GBEEN,  439  Areh  street  near  Fifth. 

F.  SCHALCH,  (also  Hair  Plaiting,)  336  Soath  Foarth. 

CHABLBS  STtTBENBAUGE.  140  North  Fifth  street 

SCHMITT  k  8TUBENBAUCB,  928  Chestnat  street 


HBNBY  BEAGLE,  (Dray,  Cart  Wagon,  and  Row,)  cor.  Mag- 
nolia and  Willow  street  above  Fifth. 
JOHN  KLUFKEE,  1351  Marlboro*,  near  West  st.,  Kensington. 
PAUL  SCHWABZKOFF,  619  Smlen  st,  ab.  Front,  bel.  Noble. 

G.  HAMMOND,  501  Gonuneree  street 

(See  Tool  Handles.) 

(See  Hardware  and  Tools,  page  328.) 

(See  Saddles,  Harness,  kc.,  page  375.) 

GELBACH  k  METZQEB,  (Brass,)  1241  Howard  st,  Kensington. 
WBL  LITTLE  k  SONS,  (Ornaments,)  452  Sansom's  AUej,  fMt 
of  Third,  between  Noble  and  Willow. 

(See  page  278.) 


JOHN  AIRMAN,  No.  141  Bock  street,  below  Seeond. 
CHRISTIAN  NONNENBERGER,  823  Race  st,  bel.  Fourth. 
EDWARD  DUFRENE,  (Plaster,)  South  SoTenth,  beL  Chestnut 

BEN  J.  ANDREWS,  (Leather,)  116  North  Foarth. 
-\  ADO"LPR  "DTS&'&KB.T,  \:^«.%Vv£i^,  \il«^\i%,'^T«s^^^|.>t'\:tcDsssi3V\ 
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ASnOLBS. 


H*tt«n'  Trlmmiiigs, 

Hat  Tip  Frinting. 
Hinges*  Braes  Ship. 
Hinges*  Brass  Butt. 

Hinges*  Iron. 
Hoes. 

Hoisting  Maohines. 
Hoops*  Iiadies. 
Horse  Collars. 

Horse  ITails, 

Hortionltnral  Imple- 
ments. 

Hose  Ckmplings,  ico. 

Hose,  IPire  A  Garden. 

Hose*  Hempen. 

Hosiery. 

House  Famishing  A 
Housekeeping 
Ooods. 


Hubs. 

Huslcs«  (for  Upholsteran.) 

Hydrant  Oases. 

Hydrants. 


Hydraulic 
Hydraulic  Bams. 

Ice-Oream  Treesers. 

Ice  Picks. 
Ice  Tools. 
Indigo  Blue. 
Indigo  Pamte, 


UAXVWACTUBMBfL 


DANIEL  DOBET,  Sao  Ghestnat,  and  4  Hudson's  AUer. 
J.  C.  KELCH,  606  Market 

ISRAEL  AMIES,  (and  Embossing,;  25  and  27  old.  Minor. 

F.  W.  &  O.  A.  EOHLEB,  628  N.  Second,  aboye  Battonwood. 

G.  W.  BBADFIELD,  (and  SUyer  FUted,)  625  N.  12th,  near  Bidge 
Ayenne. 


W.  H.  MeGALLA  k  GO.,  Montgomerj,  above  Front. 

GEO.  GRIFFITHS,  1  Fetter  Laue,  ab.  Arch,  bet.  3d  and  Bread. 
FRINGE'S  HOE  FAGTORT,  Pennepack  Greek. 

ROBERT  McGALYEY  k  GO.,  No.  602  Gherry  street. 

SHARON  SLEEPER,  (for  Skirts,)  1002  Market  street 

M.  k  J.  McGOLGAN,  South  Thirteenth,  near  Market. 
WM.  R.  SCOTT,  (Patent  Leather— Irish,  Scotch,  Draft,  and  all 
other,)  119  North  Front 

FRANK  DARDAS,  Mechanic  and  Fourth  street,  Southwark. 
GEORGE  JAGKSON,  Lillej  Alley,  above  Green. 

HENRT  A.  DREER,  327  Ghestnut  street 


THOMAS  S.  SMITH,  (Branch  Pipes,)  Girard  At.,  W.  of  12th. 

BARNETT  k  JENKINS,  112  North  Sixth  street 

WM.  EGKFELDT,  212  N.  Thirteenth,  and  418  N.  Third  st 

A.  STONE,  207  Quany  street,  above  Second. 

(See  pages  240-244.) 

JOHN  AMBLER,  Jr.,  711  Spring  Garden  street 

ARTHUR,    BURNHAM  k  GILROY,    («'What  Gheer'*  TeMi 

Gakes.)  117  and  119  South  Tenth  street. 
ISAAG  S.  WILLIAMS,  726  Market  street.      • 
WM.  J.  WALKER,  (Wooden  Ware,)  819  Spruce  street 
J.  LOUIS  k  SON,  (Wooden  Ware,)  504  Vine  street. 

(See  Spokes  and  Hubs.) 

JONATHAN  GOLLINS,  rear  of  220  Norih  Second. 

BENJAMIN'ESLER,  26  South  Fifteenth. 

ARTHUR,  BURNHAM  k  GILROY,  (Gochrane*s  Patent  Non- 
Freezing  Non-Wasting,)  117  and  119  South  Tenth,  comer 
George. 


(See 


.) 


A.  G.  BROWN,  (Agent  fbr  Hollidaj's  Windmill  tor  Pumping 
Water,)  northeast  comer  Eighth  and  Buttonwood. 

ARTHUR,  BURNHAM  k  GILROY,  (Masser's  Patent  FiTe>Min< 
ute  Freejser,)  117  and  119  S.  Tenth,  comer  George. 

JAMES  PATGHELL,  812  Race  street 

LOWER  k  GO.,  712  and  714  Washington  Avenue. 

M.  GUGGENHEIM  k  GO.,  1040  North  Third,  comer  George. 

J.  ANDREYKOYICZ,  (^lAao  Km\i\\,^Y:I^ 
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▲KTIOLM. 


inks. 

(See  pt««  402.) 


Ink»  Indelible. 

Inks,  Printing. 

(See  page  170.) 

Ink-Stands. 


Infltnunents,  Draw's 

Engineers  A  8ur- 

▼eyors, 

ICathematioal  A 

Optical. 


XAWFAOTITRBBS. 


APOLLOS  W.  HAERiaON,  26  Sooth  SeYMitti  itraet 
JOSEPH  B.  HOOYSK,  416  Race  street. 
J.  8.  MASON  k  CO.,  138  North  Front. 
SAMUEL  SGHUBGH.  (Stationer.)  240  Baee  i 
JOHN  ANNEAB,  127  North  Front  street. 


—  Musioal. 

Fhilosophioal. 

— —  Telegraphic. 

Iron. 

Irridium. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory  or  Bone  Black. 

Ivory  Tnming. 

Jack  Screws. 

Jacquard  ICacMnes. 

Japanning. 

Japan  "Ware. 

Jet  Ornaments. 

Jewelers'  Tools. 

Jewelry. 

(See  page  fl42);  also,  tee 
Hair  Jewelry,  Ma- 
sonic Marks,  SilTer 
Ware,  &c.) 


W.  G.  BAKES,  southwest  eomer  Seyenth  and  Bnttonwood* 

LAT  k  BBOTHSB,  (Black  and  Colored,)  341  Dock  street 
L.  MABTIN  k  CO.,  216  Lodge  street,  abore  Second. 

ABTHUB,  BURNHAM  k  GILBOY,  (Arthur's  TtAent  Air-tight^ 

also  Paste  Jars,)  117  and  119  South  Tenth,  eomer  George 
JACOB  KIBCHEM,  (Nock's  Patent,)  8  South  Serenth. 
HYMEN  L.  LIPMAN,  (Nock's  Patent  Bound  Hinge,)  32  S.  4tlL 

THEODOBE  ATTENEDEB,  (Patent  Joint,)  229  New  street. 

EDMUND  DBAPEB,  226  Pear  street,  near  the  Post-oMee. 


Jewelry,  Hair. 


SAMUEL  L.  POX,  (also  Surveyors,)  637  North  Seeond. 
McALLISTEB  k  BBOTHSB,  728  Chestnut  street. 
THEODOBE  MUELLBB,  132  Noble  st,  comer  New  Market 
ISAAC  SCHNAITMAN,  226  North  Fourth. 
ADOLPH  WIBTH,  704  Arch,  above  Seventh. 
WILLIAM  J.  YOUNG  k  SON,  43  North  Seventh  street 

(See  page  408  ;  also  Pianos,  Organs,  ke,) 

L.  C.  FBANGIS,  (and  Chemical,)  100  S.  Eighty,  eor.  CHiestnnt. 
THEODOBE  MUELLEB,  132  Noble,  comer  New  Market. 

JAMES  J.  GliABE,  160  Dock  street,  comer  South  Second. 

And  its  Makufaoturbs,  page  283. 

J.  BISHOP,  207  Pear  street. 

BAEDEB,  DELANY  k  ADAMBON,  14  South  Fourth. 

E.  M.  SEELEY  k  SON,  North  Second,  above  Columbia  street. 

HABVEY  k  FOBD,  (also  Carving,)  422  Library  street 

M.  W.  BALDWIN  k  CO.,  Broad  and  HamUton. 

CHAMBEBS  k  BIEHL,  1033  N.  Fourth,  bet  Pophur  k  George. 
W.  P.  UHLINGEB  k  CO.,  919  and  921  North  Second. 

D.  D.  DICK,  625  St.  James  street. 

DAVID  JONES,  413  Vine  street,  above  Fourth. 

ISAAC  S.  WILLIAMS,  726  Market  st.    And  many  others 

H.  OLIVEB,  southwest  corner  Eighth  and  Arch. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  201  Carter's  Alley,  comer  Second  street 

BAILEY  k  CO.,  819  Chestnut 

JACOB  BENNET,  (also,  Diamond  Setting,)  326  Chestnut,  below 

Foarth. 
CAREOW,  THIBAULT  k  CO.,  (successors  to  Dubosq,  Carrow  h 

Co.,)  308  Chestnut  street 
DBEEK  k  SEARS,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  418  Library  street 
S.  B.  OPDYKE,  Saasom  steet  Hall,  rear  Jones  HoteL 
PAYTON,  HAWKINS  &  CO.,  326  Chestnut  street 
GEO.  Yf .  &\^01^%  &  BROTHER,  610  Sansom  street 

92S  C\ie&lu\x\.  «\.xQQil. 
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ABTIOLBB. 


Jewelry  and   BOt^ 
Chasing. 

Kindling  Wood. 

Knit  Goods. 


Knitting  MaohiiieB. 

iSee  page  SOS.) 


Knives  and  Forks. 

Knives,  Mowing. 

Iiaoe,  Ooach. 

Xiaoes,  Bmbroideries, 
&o. 

Xiadders. 

Iiadies  Dress  Trim- 
mings. 

Xiager  Beer. 

Iiamp  Black. 

Iiamps,  Okandeliers. 

Iiamps,  Coaoh,  ftc. 

Iiamp  Shades. 

IiampWiok. 

Jjantems. 

Iiaps,  Cotton. 
Iiapidanr's  Work. 
Xiasts, 


loathes, 

Jjanndry  Work. 
Isaw  Blanks, 
lieads  fbr  Fenoils. 
Iiead  Pipe,  &o. 
Iieads,  Bounding 
X<ead,  Sugar  ol 
Iiead,  Faints. 
Iieather. 
BnghBhKid. 


MAKUFACTU&BRS. 


0. 1.  SMITH,  1719  Lombard  street 


CfiABLBS  BTJMP,  S7  Hajdoek  street,  belotr  Front. 

JOHN  OABSBT  &  SONS,  (Knit  Jackets,  Shirts,  Drawers,  Scarfs, 
GniTats,  Mittens,  and  Onernsey  Shirts,)  10  Fetter  Lane. 

f  OHN  LABARD,  (every  description  of  Needles  for  Knitting  Ma- 
chines,) 978  Marshall  street,  below  Franklin. 
0,  SHIBTCLIFF^226  Germantown  Boad. 
W.  P.  UHLINOSB  &  CO.,  919  and  921  North  Second  street. 

B.  BIGHABB80N,  117  JSouth  Seeond. 

C.  H.  LAME,  (and  Bef^ping,)  407  Cherry  street. 
(See  Dry  Goods,  page  940.) 


JOSEPH  RUB,  MS  Panlah,  below  Ninth. 
(See  Trimmings.) 


(See  page  196.) 


L.  MABTIN  &  CO.,  215  Lodge  street,  aboTO  Second. 

(See  page  SSI) 

E.  W.  USSHEB,  109  South  Eighth. 


Y.  QUABBE,  805  Baoe  street,  above  Eighth. 

A.  STONE,  (for  Solar,  Fluid,  and  Astral,  ete.,)  207  Qoarry  st 

J.  H.  BOHBMAN,  606  Cherry  street. 

GHABLBS  WILHELM,   (and  Lamps,)  919  Bace  street. 

(See  Dry  Goods,  pagB  260.) 


F.  BOHBSB,  (Glass  and  Stone  Cutting,)  20  Franklin  PUmo. 

PBTEB  DEWEE8,  US,  (old,  81.)  Callow  hill  straet. 

JACOB  FOSTEB,  S06  (old,  3,)  Gheirry  street,  above  Third. 

J.  HOWABD  k  CO.,  (Steam,)  112  Bread  street 

GEOBGE  MUNBO,  (Anatomical,)  127  CaUowhill,  below  Second. 

(See  Maehlnery,  page  S15.) 


K0CHBB8PBBGEB  k  CO.,  (Steam,)  645  North  Broad. 

JNO.  B.  SPBINGBB,  (and  Parchment,)  S.  E.  cor.  Fifth  &  Walnut 

HYMEN  L.  LIPMAN,  (tee  Pencils,)  4  Banstead  Place. 

TATHAM  &  BB0THEB8,  Delaware  Avenue,  below  South. 

JOSEPH  BAKBB  k  SON,  820  Bachel,  and  821  North  Second. 

SAMUEL  GRANT,  Jr.,  k  CO.,  (see  page  208,)  139  S.  Water  at 

(See  pages  208  and  215.) 

(Bookbinders',  Glove,  Morocco,  &c.,  see  page  357.) 

O.  B.  COBBY,  (Qlo^oiAilQt^V«t,>A&&^tV)^x^^^.^'^<s« 
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Tfoather  Belting  and 
Hoee. 


laensasand 
IdfiB  Preservers. 
Iiiff  htning  Bods. 


Points. 


Iiime. 

Idthography. 

Iiithographic 
chines. 


iKKlkS. 


(See  page  332.) 


Bank. 

IfOComotiTes. 

Iiooking-Qlass 
Frames. 

Looms. 

-—  Swivel  A  Hand. 


Ijozenges. 
Macaroni,  &c. 


Machine  Cards. 


MAVUFAOTUBSBS. 


Ma- 


Maohlnes    and 
chine  "Work. 

(Se«pp.  299  to  329.) 


BARVBT  k  JBinmiS,  lU  Voith  ffizlh  atnet 

WM.  BCKFBL1>T,  212  S,  ISth,  and  433  ]!.  Third  ttnet 

ADOLPH  WIBTH,  (Simple  and  Aduomatle,}  70i  Axeh  it 

JOHN  TROKSLSY,  311  Ghertant  street 

THOMAS  ARMTTAGE,  1206  Viae  street  (See  page  341.) 

A.  G.  BROWir,  (Copper  and  Iron,)  N.  X.  eer.  Sth  *  Baktwnweod. 


F.  JAHir,  (Plated  and  SoUd  Feinted  Platina,)  495  Baee  street 
T.  T.  KINSET,  207  Baee  screet.  above  Second. 
F.  W.  &  O.  A.  KOHLSR,  fi28  North  Seocmd,  ab.  Battonwood. 
BD  W  ASD  lTmINTZBB,  28  North  Sixth  stnet 


(Saper-Pho^hate  oi;  see  psfe  146.) 

(See  page  182.) 

(See  Maebinery,  page  821.) 


THOS.  H.  AUBOCKES,  134  North  Thirteenth. 

JULIUS  BILLEBBBCB;  902  Ridge  Avenne,  above  Vine  st 

G.  W.  BRADFIELD,  (Brass,)  0fi5  North  Twelfth  street 

JACOB  KIRCHEH,  (Noek*8  Patent,)  8  Sonth  Seventh. 

C.  LIEBRIGH,  (see  page  333,)  UO  South  Eighth. 

J.  B.  SHANNON,  (see  page  333,)  68  North  Sixth  street 

LINUS  TALE,  Jr.,  &  CO.,  (see  page  333,)  Front  k  New  sts. 
(See  page  305.) 


(See  Picture  and  Looking-Glass  Frames.) 


(See  Cotton  and  Woolen  Machinery,  page  299.) 

CHAMBERS  &  RIEHL,  1033  N.  Fourth,  bet  Poplar  k  Geovge. 
W.  P.  UHLINOER  &  CO.,  (page  303,)  919  &921  N.  Second  st 

GEORGE  BATES,  1248  Hanorer  st,  Kensington. 

BOHLER,  TOMSON  k  WEIKEL,  248  N.  Third,  below  Vine. 

JAMES  SMITH  k  CO.,  MarshaU  st.,  cor.  Willow,  (see  p.  302). 

A.  L.  ARCH AMBAULT,  (see  p.  317,)  Fifteenth  and  Hamilton. 

M.  ALDEN,  (see  p.  324,)  Fifteenth  and  Willow  street. 

BEMENT  &  DOUGHERTY,  (see  p.  316,)  2029  Callowhill. 

F.  CLAVELOUX,  100  South  Second  street. 

JAMES  FLINN  k  CO.,  (see  p.  325,)  Sixth  and  Germantowii  R. 

J.  J.  HEPWORTH,  (see  p.  302,)  cor.  Edward  and  School  screetc 

WM.  H.  HARRISON,  705  Lodge  Alley. 

R.  J.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  23  Coates  Alley.  (See  page  323.) 

HUNSWORTH,  EAKINS  &  CO.,  Front,  corner  of  Franklin 

HENRY  HOWARD,  (see  p.  320,)  Twenty-third  and  Hamilton 

GEORGE  C.  HOWARD,  (.see  page  321.)  15  8.  EiKhteenth. 

JOHN  JACKSON  k  CO.,  1089  and  1091  Germantown  Road. 

KING  &  DORSEY,  233  S.  Fifth,  and  Prune,  below  Fifth. 

E.  KALLENBERG  &  CO.,  rear  220  N.  Second  st.,  and  441  N.  Otn. 

JOHN  L.  KITE,  (see  page  317,)  13  Drinker's  Alley,  below  2d. 

MATTHEWS  &  MOORE,  Sixteenth  and  Falrview. 

C.  B.  MELLOR,  448  North  Twelfth,  coiner  Pleasant  st. 

MERRICK  &  SONS,  (see  page  327,)  430  Washington  st 

I.  P.  MORRIS  &  CO.,  (see  pac:e  326,)  Office  125  Walnut  street. 

REANEY,  NEAFIE  &  CO.,  (see  p.  317,)  135  Beach  street 

WM.  SELLERS  &  CO.,  (see  p.  313,)  16th  and  Pennsylvania  At 

CHA8.  SHIRTCLIFF,  1226  Germantown  Road 

CRXS.  W.  S^\T^,\^"&^^^>a.'^>^'^^^*'«<«^- 

ST  AN  HOPS  &  SOY'L«S»,  'E  twnVlw^. 


AhPHASSnOAh  hlSI  OF.  ABTICLKS. 
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JLRTI0LR8. 


Maohine     anjdl     ICa- 

ohine  "Work.— CbviiU 


Maohine  Tools. 
Magnesia. 

MagnetiLo  Inttm'nns. 
Mahogany. 

Malt. 

Mangles,  Patent. 

Mantels,  Marble. 

XSnameled. 

Maps  and  Charts. 

(See  page  183.) 

Marble. 
Marbled  Paper. 
Masts  and  Spars. 
Masonio  &  Odd  Fel- 


MAKITFACTUftERS. 


J.  T.  SUTTON  k  CO.,  131  Fxankiln  Aveantt. 
J.  k  T.  WOOD,  (aee  page  301,)  Wood  street,  nearest 
And  many  others. 

(See  page  814.) 

(See  Ghemieals,  i>age  211.) 


WM.  G.  k  J.  mSFF,  5  South  Seventh  atxeet. 

ALEX.  BECRAFT,  rear  426  Walnut  street. 

JOHN  EISBNBRET  k  SON,  Doek,  comer  Pear  street. 

BSWIS  THOMPSON  k  CO.,  Eleventh  and  Bidge  Avenue. 

FREDERICK  GAUL,  New  Market,  comer  Gallowhill. 

B.  A.  8TBATT0N,  1339  Cberrj  St.,  near  Biosd 

(See  Marble,  page  363.) 

ARNOLD  k  WILSON,  1010  Chestnut  street. 

EUFUS  L.  BARNES,  27  South  Sixth. 

S.  AUGUSTUS  MITCHELL,  31  South  Sixtli. 

BOBEBT  P.  SMITH,  517  Minor. 

(See  page  800.) 


CHABLES  WILLIAMS,  (see  page  178,)  605  Arch  street. 
D.  B.  HUMPHBIES  k  SON,  Vienna  st.  Wharf,  Kensington. 


JACOB  BENNBT,  326  Chestnut  street,  below  Fourth, 
lows    Marks,   Jew-  MABTIN  leans,  402)^  Chestnut  street, 
els,  &C.  j  SAMUEL  MABOT,  434  Chestnut  street,  comer  Fifth. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING,  214  Gold  St.,  comer  Dock. 

I  A.  C.  SUPLEE,  326  Chestnut  street. 


Matches. 


JOHN  S.  HODGKINSON,  (Friction  and  German  Congreve,)  3 

Fetter  Lane,  3d  Ktreet,  between  Arch  and  Baoe. 
JOHN  SCHICK  k  CO.,  919  St.  John,  above  Poplar. 


Match  -  Stands     and  C  0.  WILSON,  (also  Wax  Matches  and  Cigar  Lights,)  727 
Safes.  ,    Bace  street. 


Mathematical  Fmts.   (See  Instruments.) 


Mattresses. 
Mats,  Boor,  Ac. 
Meat  Mauls. 
Meat  Safes. 

Medicines. 


(See  Beds  and  Mattresses.) 


JAMES  CBAWSHAW,  1510  North  Seeosd  etreet. 

WILLIAM  BEACH,  (Patent,)  Willow  st,  bet  12th  and  ISth. 

W.  J.  WALEHBB,  819  Spraoe  st,  above  Eighth. 
J.  LOUIS  k  SON,  Tine  street,  above  Fifth. 

I  I 

(See  page  212.) 


Medicinal  Srtracts.    EDWABD  H.  HANCS,  (see  page  211,)  627  Arek  st 

.N.  SPENCEB  THOMAS,  (see  page  211,)  New  Market,  near  Oer 
mantown  Boad. 


Medicine  Chests  and 
Medical  Saddle- 
Bags. 


Melodeons 
MbUOUo  Letters. 

40 


J.  M.  MIGEOD,  (Medical  Bags,)  27  South  Eighth  street 
PEACOCK  k  FICKEBT,  northeast  comer  Fifth  and  Chestavt 
NATHAN  STABKEY,  (also  Pocket  Cases,)  116  South  Eighth, 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut. 


MACNUTT  k  PBIOB,  108  North  Sixth. 


iflBNBY  SINKLER,  (Raised  ^taaa,  kc.  \  i:iw»,^».T^'^\K\».  "mA. 
I    Engraved  Names,  fbt  l&iig\n.Qa  ^nd  C*m«X«eN«»^'"*'«^"*"'*^ 
i    street,  South  of  WaW&ce. 
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▲BTICLH. 


Military  Feathers. 
MiUtary  Ooods. 


Military  Ornaments 
and  Fancy  M«tal 
"Work. 

MilkCamk 

Mttll  ^Gearins  and' 
Shaftinff. 

Millinery  Qoodfl. 
Mineral  "Water. 

Mittens  and  Gloves. 

Models,  (for  Fkt«at  Of- 
floe.) 

Morocoo. 
Mouldings,  Wood. 


vjLinrrACTUxu*. 


Ifrt.  MXNGH,  (Ladiw  FM(li«n*  DiMMd,  9y«d,  and  AlftenU 
610  ITorth  Seooad  iferMt,  *boT«  VoUt. 

H0R8TMANN  BRO'S  &  CO.,  723  Gbertsat 

J.  H.  LAMBERT,  63S  CftUowhili. 

W.  O.  MUCTZER,  216  North  Third  ttreot. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  4  Groekett's  Gonrt,  Fifth,  aboT«  Ghastnat 
WU,  PINGHIN,  120  Jaeobj  stiMi.  balwwa  ISfch  and  lath. 
HSNBY  SIITKLEB,  Pomberton  st,  &  of  Wallace,  beL  Bidge  At. 

JOHV  AMBTiKII,  Jr.,  7U  Spring  Garden  etieet. 

WM.  SELLERS  k  GO.,  (see  page  318,)  l«th  and  Hamilton. 


Moulds. 

Mowing  Machines. 

Mowing  Knives. 

Musical  Instruments 

Mustard. 

Nails,  Cut. 

Nails  and  Spikes. 

Needles,  Mattress  & 
Collar. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt. 

Nickel  Silverware. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Nuts,  Bolts,  Ac 

Oars  and  Sculls. 

Oils. 

Oil  &  Floor  Cloths. 

Oil  Presses. 
Omnibuses. 


(See  page  418.) 


J.  &  a  S.  LIFPINGOTT,  (In  Foontaine,)  918  filbert  straeL 
And  many  others. 

(See  Knit  Goods  and  Bnckskin  Oloyes.) 

WM.  B.  AITKEN,(in  Wood  and  Metal,)  9QS  Doek,  corner  91 
EDWABD  BORMAN  (and  Small  Maehinea,^  083  Cherrr  street 
THOMAS  W.  MAs>0:<,  23J  Suaib  Fifth  street 


(See  Leather,  &c,  page  360.) 


BENJAMIN  BSLER,  26  South  Fifteenth. 
MATTHEW  GRIEB,  (beet  qnality  always  on  hand  or  made  to 
order,)  Coates,  West  of  Broad,  soath  side. 

(See  Bottle  Moulds,  Gandle  do.,  GonfectionerB*  do.,  Dentists'  do.) 

SPANGLEB  k  GBAHAM,  627  Market 

G.  H.  LAME,  (also  Beaping,)  407  Cherrj  street. 

(See  page  408.) 

(See  page  269.) 

(See  page  330.) 

OELBACH  k  BIETZQEB,  (Gomposition,)  1241  Howard  st.,  aboTS 

Franklin  Avenne. 
M.  McFADDEN,  Penn  street,  aboTe  Maiden,  Kensington. 

MIGHAEL  P.  PABTBIDGE,  (late  from  England,)  Blair  streot, 
bet.  Norris  and  Wood  street,  Kensington. 

BUCK,  SIMONIN  k  GO.,  (See  page  208,)  121  Walnnt  street 

HABYEY  FILLET,  (see  page  351,)  1222  Market  sfaraet 

GABRIGUES  k  MAGEE,  108  North  Fifth.    (See  page  209.) 

HOOPES  k  TOWNSEND,(p.  334,)  Bnttonwood,  bel.  Broad. 

ALBERTSON  BROTHERS,  Beach  St.,  ab.  Marlboro*,  Kensiog'n 
WOOD  k  BROTHERS,  Penn  street,  above  Poplar. 

(Linseed,  Lard,  Resin,  Sperm,  ke.  see  page  309.) 

JAMES  CARMICHAEL,  162  North  Third  street 
THOMAS  POTTER,  (see  p.  409,)  229  Arch  street 

J.  k  T.  WOOD,  Wood  st.,  near  N.  Twenty-flrst. 

JOHNSON  k  ADARE,  329  Brosd  street. 
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ABTICLS8. 


Optioal  Instmxnente. 

Ordnanoe. 

Organ  Pipes,  Ketal. 

Organs. 

Oyster  Knives. 

Packing  Boxes. 

Paging,  Blank  Book. 

Pails. 

Paints  ft  Paint  Mills. 

Pans,  Patent  Bake. 

Paper  ft  Paper  Mills. 

Paper  Bags,  (Machine 
Made.) 

Paper  Boxes. 

<8e«p«««402.) 


Paper  Folding   Ma- 
onines. 

Paper  Hangings. 

Paper  MaoMnery. 

Paper,  Metallic 

Paper  Buling. 

Paper  Staining. 

Papier  Mache  Goocis, 

Parasols, 

Parchment,  (and  Vel- 
lam.) 

Patent  Iieather. 

Pattern  Makers* 


Pearl    Studs   ft  Or- 
naments. 

Pearl  ft  BheU  Work. 


MAHurAonntuuB. 


(See  InstnuMBte.) 


SAYSRT  k  CO.,  Sonth  rront  and  BMd. 

P.  SCHIUrKIL,  982  Maricet  street 

J.  G.  B.  STAKDBBIDGB,  2107  Cheiknnt.  (See  Mas.  Inst,  p.  lOS.) 

S.  P.  MILLER,  909  Sonth  Fifth. 
JACOB  80UDEB,  406  Noble. 


M.  FIFB,  3  Elbow  Lane,  between  Bank  and  Booth  Tbifd. 
SUPLSE  &  MYEBS,  614  East  North  street,  aboye  Market 

W.  WILLABD,  430  Chestnut  street 

(See  Cedar  and  Wooden  Ware.) 

(See  page  217.) 

WILLUM  BEACH,  WiUow  street,  between  12th  and  13th. 

(See  page  176.) 

N.  AMERICAN  PAPER  BAG  AND    ENVELOPE   MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  northwest  comer  Ninth  and  Wallace  street. 

JESSE  BAKER,  21  Bank  St.,  ab.  Chestnat,  between  2d  and  3d. 

MERRICK  BARNES,  102  Bread  St.,  ab.  Arch,  bet.  2d  and  Sd. 

JOHN  CROMFTON,  118  North  Third  street. 

EYRE  &  HARVEY,  631  East  North  street 

RUDOLPH  K.  KNAPP,  230  North  Third. 

GEO.  W.  PLUMLY,  (See  page  402,)  213  North  Fenrih. 

HENRY  J.  SBIBEL,  625  Gommeroe  street 

(See  page  161.) 


(See  page  S71.) 


NELSON  GAVIT,  (see  page  319,)  222  and  224  Broad  street. 

ROBINSON  RITSON,  comer  Twentf-foarth  and  Green  street 

THOMAS  W.  PRICE,  22  Sonth  Fifth  and  Libnuy.    (/Bee  notVM 
of  Machine  on  page  179.) 

W.  H.  PATTEN,  205  Arch. 


D.  D.  DICK,  925  St  James  street 


(See  Umbrellas,  and  page  301.) 


MoNEELY  k  CO.,  64  North  Sixth  street 


OSOBGB  &  ADLER,  131  Margaretta  street. 

W.  B.  AITKEN,  203  Dock  street 

J.  BEESLEY  k  CO.,  (also  Patterns  for  Needle-work,)  421  Dill- 

wrn,  above  Callowhill. 
THOMAS  G.  BERING,  northwest  corner  10th  and  Ridge  At. 
THOMAS  W.  MASON,  233  Sonth  Fifth  street. 
C.  R.  MELLOR,  (and  Models,)  northwest  cor.  12th  k  Pleasant 
SMITH  k  BROWN,  216  North  Second. 

EDWARD  MARKLEW,  (also  Buttons,)  15th  street,  bet  Hamil- 
ton and  Willow,  and  1904  Hamilton. 

SAMUEL  FISHER,  1009  Linden  St.,  W.  of  16th,  ab.  OheKtnoL 
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ABTICLBS. 


Pearl  Card  Cases. 
Pearl  ICoontings. 
Pencil  &  Pen  Cases. 
Pencils. 

Pens,  Gold. 

Penholders. 

Percussion  Caps. 

Perfumery. 

\fiee  page  410.) 


MAXITFACTURBBS. 


A.  QBESNHALQH,  MaBftTiuik. 


aAMUBL  FISHBR,  1509  Linden  st^  W.  of  15th,  sb.  Cliertast. 

GSO.  W.  SIMONS  &  B£OTHSB»  (see  p.  MiJ  «10  SMuem  U. 

HTHEN  L.  LIPMAK,  (Mean*  Propelling  Pencil,  Erasing  Fee- 
eila ;  also,  Lead  and  Erasing  Pencil  combined,)  32  S.  4th  st 

(See  Gold  Pens ;  also  page  848.) 


Philosophical  Pnsts. 

Photographs. 

Physicians'  Pocket 
Oases. 


Piano  Fortes. 

(Bee  page  409.) 


W.  0.  McREA,  (Patent  Adjastal>le,)  907  Gheetnat 

J.  WURFFLEIir,  210  South  Tenth. 

XAVIBE  BAZIN,  917  Cherry. 

GLENN  k  CO.,  720  Chestnat  street. 

APOLLOS  W.  HARRISON,  26  South  SeTeath. 

A.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  117  North  Fourth. 

H,  P.  k  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  641  and  643  N.  Ninth,  below  Coates. 

R.  &  G.  A.  WRIGHT  k  CO.,  35  Soath  Fimrth. 

(See  Instruments.) 

(See  Daguerreotypes.) 


Piano  Hardware. 

Pickles. 

Picture  &   Iiooking- 
Glass  Frames. 


Pile-Drivers. 

Pill  Boxes 

Pills. 

Pins. 

Pipes. 

Smoking. 


JOSEPH  ELLIS,  (Allopathic  k  Homoeopathic  Bottle,)101  S.  8th. 
W.  T.  FRY  k  CO.,  15  North  Sixth  St.,  aboye  Ma^at. 
H.  A.  HEUSSLER,  341  Harmony  (Tonxt,  ooraer  S.  Fourth. 
JACOB  LUTZ,  (Allopathic  and  Homoeopathic  Bottle,)  109  S.  8th. 
NATHAN  STARKEY,  116  South  Eighth  st.,  above  Sansom. 

H.  GOLDSMITH,  33  and  35  South  Tenth  street. 
HUNT  k  CO.,  345  North  Third  street. 
CONRAD  MEYER,  722  Arch  street. 
AUGUST  V.  REICHENBACH,  1230  Chestnut. 
GEORGE  VOGT,  628  Arch  street. 
And  many  others. 


H.  k  E.  GOUJON,  913  Marshall  st.,  aboye  Poplar. 

(See  Preserved  Food.) 

EVERS  k  VOTTELER,  13  North  Eighth  street. 

JAMES  S.  EARLE,  816  Chestnut  street. 

FISHER  &  CO.,  141  South  Second  street. 

F.  GABRYLEWITZ,  47  North  Ninth  street, 

JACOB  GRAEFF,  Master  st,,  above  Fifth 

GUNNING,  ROGERS  &  MYERS,  814  Filbert. 

JOSEPH  HILLIER,  65  North  Second  street. 

E.  NBWLAND  &  CO.,  (Medal  Awarded  by  N.  Y.   Exhib.,)  GO! 

Arch  street. 
PRICE  &  SANSOM,  227  Crown  st.,  between  Race  and  Vine. 
A.  S.  ROBINSON,  910  Chestnut  street. 
DAVID  WILLIAMS,  (Packed  and  Insured  from  bi-ealcage  free 

of  charge,)  144  North  Third,  below  Race. 
E.  MASSE,  (Black  Oval  and  Passe  Partout,)  201  N.  Eighth. 

A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  15th,  below  Hamilton. 

GEORGE  W.  PLUMLY,  213  North  Fourth. 

(See  page  213.) 


JPiatola, 


HENRY  MEHL,  (Parisian  Roundhead,)  353  N.  Fourth  st. 
(See  Gas  Pipes,  p.  322;  Drain  Pipes,  p.  200.) 

I  (See  QvLua.') 
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JLRTICLM. 


Planing  MiUs. 

(SMpftg»a»6.) 

Plaster  of  Paris. 
Plaster  Ornaments. 

Plated  Ware. 
Platina  Work. 
Plows. 
Plumes. 
Pooket-Books. 

Porcelain  Waipe« 

Port    Monaies,    Ga- 
bas,  fto. 


Porter. 
Portfolios. 

Potassium,  Cjrasi.  oC 
Pottery. 
Poudrette. 
Preserved  Food. 

Presses. 

Presses,  Copying  and 
Seal. 

Pressesit  Printing. 

Presses,  Screw. 

Printing,  Book  and 
Panoy. 

PrixkMng  for  BHttd. 

Printing,  Plate. 

(See  p.  180,) 

Printers'  Furniture. 

Print  Woxlts. 

FMtselaM  of  P&MMh. 

POhUMhing,  Book,     I 
jfewMpaper  and      ' 


MAlTITrACTirRBRS. 


8.  H.  BIBIOHAUB,  968  North  Third  street. 
B.  SHSNEMAN  &  BBOTHER,  733  Market 

NAYLOR  k  CO.,  630  North  Broad. 
GEO.  B.  8LOAT  k  CO.,  1120  Beaek  street. 
And  many  Uhere. 

(See  page  145.) 

E.  DUFSBNB,  Mbo  Fignfes,)  Seventh,  below  ChMtnnt. 
THOMAS  HEATH,  (also  Flgorei^)  8.  W.  corner  11th  and 
WM.  H.  FBXNCH,  (AMhtteotmral,)  18th  and  Cheetnat. 

(See  SUT«r  Plated  Ware.) 


J.  BISHOP,  (Chemical  Apparatus,)  S07  (old  No.,  5,)  Pear  street 

SAYBRY  k  CO.,  South  Front,  below  Reed. 

Mrs.  MENCH,  610  N.  Second,  bet.  Noble  and  Buttonwood. 

PEACOCK  *  FIOEERT,  Fifth  and  CheelnBt. 
JOSEPH  LAUOHLIN,  300  Walnut  street. 

PORCELAIN  FACTORY,  Oermantowa  Bead* 

H.  A.  HEUSSLER,  (and  Fancy  Leather  articles,)  341  Harmdmr 

street,  eomer  Fourth. 
OBOROE  FISCHER,  Agent,  7  South  Eighth. 
CHARLES  RUMPP  *  CO.,  U8  North  Fourth. 
And  many  o^ers. 

(See  pa«e  102.) 


ARTHUR,  BURNHAM  *  OILROY,  (AftiMr^  PtOeBt  Slsftte  ) 
117  and  110  South  Tenth,  eomer  George. 

BIN  J.  J.  CRBW  It  GOi,  (Me  pTaMi) 

(See  page  90L) 

(See  page  145.) 

MILLS  B.  ESPY,  (see  page  260,)  206  Souih  third. 
J.  In  WENDELL,  810  Soath  Ftost. 

(Brick,  Hydraulic,  Oil :  see  Machinery,  p.  302.) 

E.  KALLBNBBRG,  reaf  SX)  N.  fieiknid,  and  i41  N.  Ninth. 

(See  page  320.) 


CHARLES  DIEBRICHS,  (and  all  other  kinds,)  81  YIne  strMi 
(See  page  173.) 


(See  page  174.) 


HENBTOtHO^  lUSosfb  Berenth. 


(See  page  321.) 
(See  Dry  GKioda) 


OABTBK  *  SCATTBXGOOD,  (toe  p.  210^  8M  Al4l  itiesi 
(See  page  140  ) 
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▲RTICLn. 


Pumps. 

Fattj. 

Quills. 

Quinine. 

Bailing,  Iron. 

(See  p«g«  M5.) 


MAtUnrACTUKUUL 


Bailway  Maohinery. 

Bakos,  Hand,  &o. 

Banges*  Ck)oldng. 

(See  page  9»1.) 

Battan   and  Whale* 
bone. 

Bat  &  Mouse  Traps. 

Bazors. 

Bazor  Strops. 

Beotifying  Whisky. 


(See  MMldnery,  MaehiiM  Work,  Air  Pomps,  Foroe  Pnmfife  4t.| 

(See  (Chemicals,  page  217.) 

SAMOIL  SCHUBGH,  (Stettoaer,)  910  BsM  atnet, 

(8w  pages  207-208.) 

WOOD  k  PEROT,  (see  pages  295  and  450,)  Ridge  Arenae,  be- 
low Spring  Oarden  street 
J.  LAMB,  224  GallowUU,  below  Third. 
JOSEPH  S.  SASS,  (Plain  and  Faaey,  Wrought  and  Cast  IronJ 

13S  Blfreth's  Alley,  below  Second,  first  street  above  Areh. 
B.  W.  SHIFPBH  k  (30.,  Market  street,  West  PhUadeipUa. 
And  many  others. 

(See  page  S04:  also,  (Tars,  Axles,  Wheels,  &e.) 

(See  Agrlenltnral  Implements.) 


JOHN  BSTLIN,  231  North  Fifth  street 
RAND  It  ATRB8, 124  North  Sixth  street 
And  numy  cffters. 

QBOROB  W.  GARR  k  CO.,  126  Willow  st,  abow  Front 


C.  0.  WILSON,  727  Raoe  at.,  beU  Eighth. 

WILLLLK  aiLCHRIST,  445  North  Broad. 

0.  T.  HATNES,  (Diamond  Strop  and  Powder  for  Razors  and 
Surgical  Instruments,)  No.  6  Lagrange  Place. 

(See  page  281.) 


Beeds  and  Heddles.     M.  MONGAN  k  SON,  114  S.  Second,  entrance  201  Carter  street 

JACOB  SBNNEFT,  290  Onarry,  Offlce  28  NoHh  Front 

Beflning,    Gold  and  DREER  k  SEARS,  (see  page  845,)  Librarj  street. 
Silver. 


Befleotors,  Daylight. 

Befrigerators,  Water 
Coolers  &  Filters. 

Begalla. 

Bevolvers. 

Bibbons. 

Bifles. 

Bigging. 

Bivets. 

Boach  &  Ply  Traps. 

Boiling  Mills. 

BoofingComposition. 


Booflng,  Metallic. 
Rope,  Twines,  Ac.      (See  page  w%.> 


WILLIAM  F.  PULLINGER,  1  Carter's  AUey 

OBOROE  W.  NICKELS,  006  Cherrr  street 
JONES  TEREES,  105  South  Second  street 

H0R8TMANN  BRO'S  &  CO.,  723  Chestnut  street 
JAMES  KELLY,  146  North  Sixth. 

(See  Guns  and  Pistols.) 


W.  H.  HORSTMANN  k  SONS,  Fifth  and  Cherrj  streets. 

(See  Guns,  kc.) 

WILLIAM  HUGO  k  SONS,  1053  Penn  street 

PHILLIPS  k  ALLEN,  (See  page  384,)  Pena'a  At.,  near  2Sd. 

C.  0.  WILSON,  727  Race  street,  below  Eighth. 

(See  page  286.) 

H.  M.  WARREN  &  CO.,  Farquhar  Buildings,  Walnut  st.,  bel.  3d. 
THOMAS,  ALLEN  k  CO.,  N.  Ninth  and  Girard  Avenue 


R.  S.  HARRIS  k  CO.,  (Corrugated  Iron,)  S.  B.  oor.  llth  ftPr^aa 

And  many  (khers. 


ilI.PHABSTIOAL  LIST   OF   ARTIOUK. 


4»d 


ABTI0LB8. 


BosinOil. 

Botten  Stone,  Frep'd 

Bouse,    Poliflhins, 

(for  Jttwtlera.) 

Bubber,  India. 

Buches. 

Boles,   Gkiuging   In- 
Btrtiment8»Ao. 

Baddle-Baes. 

Baddlecy  A  HarnesB. 

(See  page  SW.) 


Saddlers'  Tools. 
Saddle-Treea. 
Saddlery  Hardware. 


Baits  and  l^ra  Proof 
Chests. 

(See  page  296.) 


Sails. 

Saleratus  &  BaL  Soda 
Salt,  Dairy. 
Salts,  BleaoMng,  Ac. 
Sand,  "Writins. 
Sashes,  Doors,  Blinds 


Batohela,  Fanoy 
Iieather. 

Sausage  BtuAdM. 

Sawing,    Scroll    and 
Pattern. 


BawimiB. 

Saws. 

Scaffolds,  Portable. 

Bcales  and  Balances. 


MAirUFACTTBBKS. 


(See  page  87(\) 


OABHiaUES  &  MAGES,  108  North  fifth  street 
Mrs.  M.  B.  WEST,  Spruce  street,  above  Third. 


JOHN  THORNLEY,  311  Chestaat  street. 
JOEL  THOMAS,  26  S.  Fifth  street 


J.  B.  GAEPEin^R,  862  North  Fourth,  below  Poplar. 


(See  Medical  Saddle-Bags.) 


WM.  &  HANSELL  k  SONS,  114  Market  stMet 
M.  MAGEE  &  CO.,  18  Decatur. 
LACET  A  PHILLIPS,  30  and  32  Soufh  Seyenth. 
W.  E.  SCOTT,  (Collars,)  119  North  Front  street 
Aad  many  cthkra. 

HENRY  HUBER,  Jr.,  4  North  Fifth  street 

G.  PRUDDEN,  Willow  street,  bet.  Twelfth  and  Thirteeath. 

E.  HALL  OGDEN,  (see  page  340,)  Ninth  and  Jefferson. 
KIRCHNER  &  STICKEL,  (Steel  Bitts,  Hames,  Rings,  Eyes,  Pad 

Plates,  Hooks,  Sterrets,  &e.)  rear  of  309  Race. 
PAUL  8CHWABTZK0PF,  (Iron  and  Steel  Chains,  Buckles,  &e.) 

619  Emlen  st.,  ab.  Front,  between  Noble  and  Peg. 

EVANS  k  WATSON,  26  South  Fourth.  (See  page  4fiS.) 

FARREL,  HERRING  *  CO..  130  Walnut 

LINUS  YALE,  Jr.  &  CO.,  (ChUled  Iron  Burglar  Proof,)  Front  k 

New  ate. 
JONES  YERKES,  (Salamander,)  105  South  Second  street 

McDOKALD  &  LAUGHLIN,  16  N.  Delaware  Ay.  and  S  J>o«k. 
RICHARD  F.  SHANNON,  218  North  Delaware  Ayenue. 

BURGIN  k  SONS,  133  Arch  street. 


CONRAD  ENIPE,  328  and  330  Noble  rtzMt,  below  Foutk. 

(See  page  208.) 

JOHN  W.  CLOTHIER,  72  North  Fourth  street. 

COGILL  k  WILT,  m  North  Front,  aboye  Oallowhill. 
MATTHEW  GRISB,  Coatea  st,  W.  of  Broad,  sovth  aide. 
ABEL  REED,  Marshall  and  Girard  At.,  and  215  North  Second. 
And  many  others, 

J.  T.  MIDNIGHT,  (also  Leather  Baskets,  Ba«[a,  Ae.)  146  North 
Fourth  street. 


MICHAEL  HEY,  687  North  Third  sti«f^       . 

MATTHEW  GRIER,  Coates  st.,  W.  of  Broad,  aovth  aida. 
JOSEPH  RUE,  846  Parrish  street. 
And  many  others. 

GILLINGHAM  k  GARRISON  (420,  old  No.),  Queen  street. 

(See  page  330.) 

A.  €.  FUNSTON,  (Self-supporting,)  Frankford  Rd.,  opp.  Master. 

(See  page  336.) 
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ALPHABITIOAL  LIST  Or  ABTIOUES. 


AmnoLEs. 


MAWFACTUKXia. 


Boales,  FlAtfbrm. 
Boagliola. 

Bcarifloators  and 
Bprins  Ijanoets. 

Screws.  Collin. 

Sorewdriven,  &o. 

Screws,  "Wood. 

Screws,  'Wooden. 

Screw  Propellen* 

Scuttles,  Goal. 

Seeds,  GKurden,  Ac. 

(See  pftge  142.) 

Seinee  and  Nets. 

Settees. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Sewing— Machine. 

Sewing  Silks. 

Shawls. 

Shears  &  Scissors. 

Sheetings  and  Shirt- 
ings. 

Sheet  Iron. 

Sheet  Iron  Ware. 

Ship  Bread. 

Ship  Building. 

Ship  Ijantems. 

Ship  Iiocks,  Bolts,  fto. 

Shirts,  Collars,   Bo- 
soms, &o, 

(See  p.  224.) 


(See  page  336.) 

B.  PUFBBNS,  Serentb,  below  ClMrtast. 

THOMAS  H£ATH,  wathwest  corner  Sierenth  and  Areh. 

F.  LETPOLDT,  MS  B.  North  at.,  bet  6tb  k  0th,  i*.  Anh. 


HBKSY  CALYEBLY,  (also  Studs,  Flataa,  kc)  207  Qnarrj  st 
HORN  k  ELLIS,  307  Bace  street. 


H.  &  E.  GOUJOK,  913  HarshaU  St.,  aboTe  Poplar. 

HABMAN  BA0OH,  (Be&eh,  Hand,&e.)  125  mtMOk'm  Altef. 

BEANSY,  HBAFIB  It  CO.,  (Seepage  SIT,)  IMS  Beach. 

aEOBGB  0BIFFITH8, 1  Fetter  Lane,  Third,  above  Areh. 

HENRY  A.  BBEEB,  827  Ghestnat. 

B.  P.  MINGLE  k  CO.,  103  Market,  and  4  North  Front 

0.  B.  B0GER8,  111  Market  street. 

HSNBT  BBIDEMAN,  Market  at.,  beL  2d,  S.  aii^  (baMmeat) 

BBNJ.  H.  BBAYMAN,  67  North  Front 

PABHAM'S  MANUFAGTOBY,  George,  below  Tenth. 

GEOBGE  B.  BLOAT  k  CO.,  1229  Beach  street 

W.  P.  UHLINGEB  k  CO.,  North  Second,  above  Oxford. 

W.  H.  TAYLOB,  (also,  Stitching  andQoilfctnf,)  Gheitaat  atrsn, 
above  Fourth. 


B.  HOOLEY  k  SON,  (see  page  249,)  10  Hudson's  Allej,  below 
Chestnut,  between  Third  and  Foorth. 

(See  page  238.) 

GLABENBACH  k  HEBDEB,  (Patent  Cast  Steel,)  834  Arch,  and 
235  Bace. 


(See  page  236.) 

ALLAN  WOOD  k  CO.,  (Imitation  Bussia,  Ac.)  39  N.  Front  st 
GEOBGE  GBIFFITHS,  1  Fetter  Lane.  Third,  above  Areh. 
(See  Crackers,  ke.) 
(See  page  379.) 

GEO.  L.  FLICK,  (Bow,  Signal,  Binnacle  and  Fresnel,)  141  N 

Front. 


Shoes,  Gkiiters,  dto. 

Shoe  and  Gaiter  Up- 
pers. 


F.  W.  k  G.  A.  EOHLEB,  (Brass,)  528  N.  2d,  ab.  Bnttonwood. 

C.  A.  BUTTS,  27  North  Eighth  street 

DAVIS  k  HOFF,  223  Church  Alley. 

EDWIN  A.  KELLEY,  (see  page  224,)  16  Banket 

OLDBNBERGH  &  TAGGART,  146  North  Fourth. 

JOHN  0.  REMINGTON  217  N.  Fourth,  comer  Branoh. 

J.  W.  SCOTT,  (late  of  Winchester  k  Scott,)  814  Chestnut, 

nearly  opposite  the  Girard  House. 
WINCHESTER  k  CO.,  706  Chestnut  street 

(See  page  185.) 


.JACOB  0.  PXTTY.^,  52  N.  Third  st.,  below  Arch. 

1  JACOB  G11.1.1.U,  TiOTl\i\«««\.  toxvi^t ^V^'CtL %.\i^  Market. 


AliPHABBTICAL  LIST  OF  ABII0I.S8 
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▲RTICLB8. 


BluMxnakers'  Tools. 


Shot. 

Shovels,  Spades,  &o, 
(8eeiw««8Sl.) 


Show  Cards,  Fr«m'm 


Show   and  Oounfeer 
Cases. 


Shuttles. 

(See  page  303.) 

Shutter  Bolts. 
Sieves  and  Screens. 

Signs,  Iietters,  &o. 

Silk    Bonnets    and 
Bonnet  Frames. 

Silk  Dyeing. 

Silk  Moulds. 

Silver,  Nitrate  of. 

Silver  "Ware. 

(See  page  342.) 


Silver-plated  Ware. 

(See  page  348.) 


MAirUFACrriTBSBS. 


G.  H.  BUTTERSDOSF,  N.  Fourth,  above  GaUowliilL 
HOSN  &  ELLIS,  307  Bace  street. 

THOMAS  SPABKS,  121  Walnut  street. 

T.  k  B.  BOWLAND  &  CO.,  Office,  601  Commerce. 
Q£0.  QBIFFITHS,  I  Fetter  Lane,  Third,  above  Aith. 
And  many  oOiers, 

STEELE  &  GLEASON,  (Premium  awarded  hj  Penn*a  lastitate,) 
109  North  Seventh  street 


BEAL  &  FOBMAN,  (also  Aquariums,)  163  North  Fourth. 
FBED'K  HAFNEB,  Vine,  below  Second. 
JACOB  LUTZ,  109  South  Eighth. 

E.  JACKSON,  933  Charlotte  st.,  above  Poplar. 
HENBY  SEBGESON,  931  Charlotte  st.,  above  Poplar. 

SELSOB,  COOK  &  CO.,  Germantown. 
BIDGEWAT  &  BUFB,  Germantown. 

C.  0.  WILSON,  (Coal  Ash,)  727  Bace  street. 
(Also,  see  Wi&b  Woek,  page  338.) 

WM.  C.  MUBPHY,  47  South  Third  street. 

AABON  £.  CABPENTEB,  (Sign  of  the  Ostrich,)  64  N.  8th  at. 
LINCOLN,  WOOD  &  NICHOLS, (see  page  414,)  726  Chestuut. 
JAMES  TELFOBD,  903  North  Second,  above  Poplar. 

(See  Dry  Goods,  page  249.) 


OLLIS  &  BBOTHEB,  Beach  and  Shackamaxon. 

(See  page  209.) 

BAILET  &  CO.,  (see  page  348,)  819  Chestnut. 
W.  FABEB,  (Forks  and  Spoons,)  214  North  Fifth 
TAYLOB  &  LAUBIE,  620  Arch  street. 
W.  WILSON  k  SON,  corner  Fifth  and  Cherrj. 

HABYEYFILLEY,  (and  Nickel  SUver,)  1222  Market. 
EDWIN  GUEST,  110  South  Eighth  street. 
G.  ENGEL.  aOB  Chestnut  st. 
J.  8.  JABDEN  k  BBO.,  304  Chestnut  street. 
EBNEST  KAUFFMAN,  328  Noble  street. 

JOHN  0.  MEAD  k  SONS,  (see  page  349,)  813  Chestnut,  corner 
Ninth. 


Silver  Plating. 


Skirts,  Blastio. 
Slates,  Fafnt  SehooL 
Slaw  Cutters. 
Sleighrunners. 


THOS.  H.  ACBOCKEB,  northwest  cor.  Thirteenth  and  Gherrf.^ 
G.  W.  BBADFIELD,  626  N.  12th  at.,  comer  Bidge  Avenue. 
J.  BILLEBBECK,  902  Bidge  Avenue. 
PHILIP  CLINE,  Fifth  and  Buttouwood. 
FBANCIS  JAHN,  436  Bace  St.,  near  Fifth. 
W.  PAINE,  Willow  St.,  below  Sixth. 
SCHEEBEB  k  DIEHB,  237  North  Fourth  street. 
SEDDINGEB  k  BUBWELL,  216  Arch  st.,  abore  Beeond. 
J.  B.  SHANNON,  68  North  Sixth  street. 

M.  BIBD,  (also  Spring  Skirt  Cord,)  227  Franklin  Avenue. 

ZEBULON  LOCKE,  (see  page  368,)  637  North  Broad. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Germantown  Boad,  below  Diamond. 

ALFBED  BUHL,  (also  Poles  k  Shafts,)  N.  W.  comer  Bffhfb  aad 
Wood. 
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PHILADELPHIA   ANB  ITS  MAimYACrnniBS. 


I 


Banlll   (8m  r.  9tL) 


^Ittncof  Metalu   IuchaBD  WSBT.iMr8kMkMM3CMiL«M«Mtegta^  (Alvayi 

<m  haad  asd  fbr  sale  tk«  koal  qsality  of  Lnmt  Bkabb.    GmIi 
paid  tar  Bnaa  Taraiags  asd  Flliaga,  Lead  AType  Dnwi,  te.) 


COOPKR  A  WALTER,  aorthwwft 


Utk  aad  Meloa. 


„,^„^        FRAirCIS  OOHWAT,  U4  aad  US  BattflT  w.^ 
(8aa  pa««  S89L)i  WILLIAM  OOHWAT.  (asa  pa««  S84,)  316  8.  Sd,  below  Sprueo. 
JOmr  COOK,  leas  Markal  amet 
e.  DALLnr  a  go.,  ISaad  UU  Hukat,  aad  aortluM 

Tenth  aad  CkllofwhllL 
■.  DUFFT  A  80H,  913  and  914  FUbert  street 
O.  M.  KLKIHTOH  A  80V,  (alM  CkaalMl  QUve,)  Ut 

reita  *t.,  bet.  Fiast  aad  Seeond,  above  GallowhilL 
;  IPHRAIM  WIL80H,  16M  eenaaaloira  Rd,,  o|m.  Seeond  at 
4.  YAH  HAAGEH  h  CO.,  (Magie  l>etenlTe,)  Qtdi 
'    aboTO  Cotaaibia. 
•  And 


Lwalader  at. 


8o*p8»Vanej*Toaei. 
(BaafaoilA) 


Boaprtona,  (8ea  pi  987.) 


OLKHK  A  CO.  jr26  Cheetnnt 

AFOLL08  W.  HABSI80H,  (aoe  page  411,)  96  Sontb  SerenUi. 

A.  HAWLET  A  CO.,  117  Horth  Fonrth  atraet 

H.  P.  A  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  641  and  643  H.  tkh,  below  Gaalaa. 

THOMAS  W0R8LST,  518  Prane  street,  between  0th  and  6th. 

R.  AG.  A.  WRIGHT,  ^aee page  dlj 35 Sonth Fouth. 

EZRA  PRATT,  127  Horth  Sixth 


BodA  Water  Syraps. 

ApparatoB. 

Sofa  Bprinffs. 
Bolder. 

Bour-Cront  Cutters. 

Speotaolea. 

(Bee  page  348.) 


Speotaole  Oases. 
Bpioes,  Ac 

Spice  Milla. 

Spirit  &  Flumb  laev- 
els. 

Spokes,  Felloes  and 
Mubs. 

Spooling  and  Bobbin 
JCaohines. 

Spoons  &  Forks^ilv. 
(See  aUo  Silver  Ware.) 

Springs. 

Stained  Glass. 

Btair  Boda. 


(Bee  Chemigals,  pp.  907-906.) 


SDWARD  H.  HAHCS,  627  Arch 


THOMAS  THOMPSOH,  SON  A  CO.,  838  Sooth  Second. 


JOSEPH  BAKER  ft  SOH,  (Spelter  and  Tinmen's,)  890  Raeh^ 
or  821  Horth  Seeood. 


JOHH  LOUIS  A  SOH,  604  Yine  et,  above  Fifth. 

WM.  BARBER,  110  Soath  Eighth  street,  below  Chestnut 
MCALLISTER  ft  BROTHER,  728  Chestnnt  street 
HATHAH  E.  MOROAH,  610  Sansom. 
SAMUEL  FOX,  637  North  Second,  above  Hoble. 
ISAAC  SCHHAITMAHH,  S25  Horth  Fourth. 

H.  A.  HEUSSLER,  northeast  cor.  Fourth  and  Harmonj  Court 

BOHLER,  TOMSOH  ft  WEIKEL,  248  N.  Third,  below  Yine. 

C.  J.  FELL  ft  BROTHER,  (see  page  269,)  120  South  Front 

J.  E.  CARPENTER,  862  North  Fourth,  below  Poj^lar. 

WM.  GOLDSMITH,  northwest  corner  Green  and  Hew  Market. 

ELDRIDGE  ft  FITLER,  1028  North  Front 

GEO.  J.  HENKELS,  (Hubs,)  North  Sixth,  above  Thompson. 

JOHN  JACKSON  ft  CO.,  (also  Warp  Mills,  Reels,  and  Temples,) 
10S9  and  1091  Germantown  Road,  opp.  Second  strae 

WILLIAM  FABER,  214  North  Fifth  st,  above  Race. 
JABEZ  £.  WOOD,  North  Fifteenth,  corner  Hamilton. 

(See  Car  Springs  and  Carriage  do.,  Sofa  do.) 

(See  Glass,  page  278.) 

WILEK  ft  MOSS,  (see  page  191,)  225  South  Fifth  street 


AI.FHABSIICAII  USX  OV  AETIOUEB. 
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▲RTI0LK8. 


Btaroh. 


Stationery. 
(Also  se^  BUak  Booka, 
]mg6 17S.) 


MAirUFAGTiniXBI. 


Statues. 

Steam  ZSnglties. 

Steam   Heating  Ap- 
paratus. 

Steamers. 

Stearin  Candles. 

SteeL 

Steel  Ungraylng. 

Steelyards. 

Stenoil  Cutting. 


Stereotyping  &  ZSleo- 
trotyping. 

^pagBl72.) 


Stocks,  Hair. 
Stocks,  Ties,  Ac. 
Stockings. 
Stockings,  Elastic 
Stone-Cutters'  Tools. 

Stoneware. 

StOTCS. 

(SMp«g«s9e.) 

straw  GKoods 

Street  IiamiMi, 

Street-Sweeping  Ka- 
chines. 

Sugar,  Befined. 

Sugar  Apparatus. 

Sulphuric  Aeid, 

Surgical  Instrumts. 

Bunreyors'  Insfmts. 

Suspenders. 


WBST  PHILADELPHIA  6TABCH  CO.,  OaMtavt  aad  &tMg«* 
water  street. 


JOHN  GLADDma,  117  and  629  South  Second. 

BAVU)  H.  UOOAN,  418  WiOnmt 

HYMBK  L.  LIPMAN,  20  Sonth  Fourth  street,  (seeond  storr). 

PISBSON  k  DIAMSNT,  lJt«  aad  138  JX.  yowtti.  eer<  Cktfry. 

SAMUEL  SGHURCH,  240  Baee  street 

JOHN  B.  8PBIN0EB,  Fifth  and  WalnnL 

G.  P.  PEBBT,  (Bookbinder  ft  PabUshac,)  BL  W,  oor.  4th  ft  Race 

(Iron,  seepage  90S;  Uiarhle,  see  page  385.) 

(See  Machinery,  ftc. ;  also  page  316.) 

JOHN  L.  KITB,  (Kite*s  Patent  Yentilaiing,)  18  Drinker's  AUey, 
147  North  Second. 

(See  Ship  Bnildiqg ;  also,  see  pp.  318-327.) 

(See  Candles,  page  384.) 

(See  page  287.). 

(See  page  181.) 

JOHN  STEEL  ft  CO.,  (Patent  Balances,)  Fanner,  near  7th 

0.  E.  FISK  ft  SON,  13  Soath  Sixth  at.,  (basement.) 

B.  SACHS,  806  Market  St.,  abore  Third. 

(TEOBQE  CHARLES,  600  Sansom  street. 
JOHN  FAQAN,  623  St.  James  street. 
L.  JOHNSON  ft  CO.,  606  Sansom  street 
MEABS  ft  DtJSENBBBT,  322  Harmony  street 

a  P.  SMITH,  (also  Frames,  Springs,  Fasteners,)  1026  Ghestnvlf 

C.  A.  BUTTS,  (also  (Trarats,  Scarfs,)  27  North  Eighth  street. 
(See  Hosiery.) 

(See  page417. ) 

MILTON  FOBMAN,  (also  Awning  Frames,)  668  Broad  siiea^ 
below  Bidge  Arenne,  West  side. 

(See  page  201.) 


ABBOTT  ft  LAWRENCE.  410  Brown  street. 
NORTH,  (mASE  ft  NORTH,  209  North  Second. 
(See  also  Iron  Founding,  Ranges,  fte.) 

(See  page  413.) 


CHAa  WILHELM,  (also.  Hall,  Hotel,  fto.)  910  Bace  stiMt 
KINO  ft  HTNBMAN,  2S3  Soath  Fifth,  and  Prime,  below  Fifth 

(See  page  386.) 

(See  pages  192-828.) 

(See  Chemicals,  pp,  207-210.) 

(See  page  410.) 

(See  Instmments.) 

J.  J.  HEBBR8TBCK,  1109  North  Third  street. 
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PHILADBLPHIA  AND   ITS  MANUFAGTUBBS. 


AmnoLH. 


Byringas.  Olaas, 

MetaUlo. 

Bwords  &  Side  Arnu. 
TftblM,  Szteiudon. 
Tags*  Tioketot  4o. 
Tailors'  Implements. 

Tailors'  ft  Bad  Irons. 

Tannins  ftOorrying. 

Tape. 

Taxidermy. 

Tea  Boxes  and  Canis- 
ters. 

Tea  Servioes. 

Teeth,  Porcelain. 

Telegraph  Inst'mts. 

Telescopes. 

Terra  Cotta. 

Thermometers   and 
Barometers. 

Thimbles,  Gold  and 
Silver. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Tickings. 

TUes. 

Tin  Boxes,  Canis- 
ters, Ac. 


Tin,  Crystals  &  Salts 
ot, 

Tin  Lamp  Shades. 


Tin  and  Metallic 
Booflng 


Tinware, 


MAXVWACfnjBXaB, 


THOMAS  BUBNS,  119  Walnut 
(See  Britannia  Ware.) 


WtL  H.  BOBSnCARir  k  SONS,  Flftli  and  Cherry  etreets. 

HOGUET  k  BUTTON,  (Book-casee,  Wardrobes,  fte.,)  259  S.  3d. 

WIL  1.  LOGBWOOP,  (Sharp*8  Patent,)  236  Chestnut. 

A.  F.  WARD,  (Ineh  Measures,  Crayons,  Scales,  Protracton, 

Squares,  fte.)  833  and  835  Chestnut  street 
J.  E.  CABPBNTEB,  (Squares,  Ac.)  862  N.  4th,  below  PopUr. 

MOBBIS  L.  EEBN,  West  Philadelphia. 

(See  Leather,  page  S57.) 

(See  Bindings  and  Webbing ;  also  page  236.) 

JAMES  TAYLOB,  1916  Gallowhlll. 

J.  HALL  BOHBMAN,  (Japanned,)  606  Cherry  street. 


JOHN  0.  MEAD  k  SONS,  (PUted,)  Ninth  and  Chestnut 

(See  Artificial  Teeth,  and  page  SOS.) 

JAMES  J.  CLABK,  S.  E.  comer  Second  and  Dock  streets. 

ADOLPH  WIBTH,  704  Arch,  abore  Serenth. 

LOBENZE  STAUDAGHEB,  (see  page  201,)  1742  North  Elerenth, 
abore  Columbia. 

(See  Philosophical  Instruments.) 


OEOEGE  P.  PILLING,  214  Gold  street 

GEO.  W.  SIMONS  k  BROTHER,  (see  p.  345,)  Sansom  st  HalL 

DAVID  LANDRETH  k  SON,  21  and  23  South  Sixth. 

(See  Dry  Goods,  page  235.) 

(See  pages  200-365.) 

JOHN  AMBLER,  Jr..  (Preserying  Cans,)  711  Spring  Garden  st. 
JOHN  S.  HODGKINSON,  (also  DrugglsU'  Tinware,)  2  Fetter 
Lane,  Third,  aboye  Arch. 

(See  Chemicals,  pages  207-209.) 


CHARLES  WILHELM,  (Patent  Transparent  Fancy  Counting- 
House  and  Nursery  Shades,  and  Patent  Mica  Shade  Protect- 
ors,)  919  Race  street. 

JOHN  AMBLER,  Jr.,  711  Spring  Garden  street 

CUMMING  &  BRODIE,  (and  Composition,)  29  North  Serentb. 

W.  GILBERT,  7  South  Seventh  street. 

SAMUEL  POWELL,  412  South  Second,  below  Pine. 

CHARLES  WILHELM,  919  Race  street,  above  Ninth. 

JOHN  AMBLER,  Jr.,  (Improved  Milk-Cans  and  Buckets,  Ice- 
(See  page  417 .)\    cream  'Eteeiex^,  ^q.  \  «.\«.q^  Qas-Consuming  Sheet-Iron  Stoves,) 
711  SptVug  Gax^ftu  ftVc^\.. 

SAM\3Eli  VoV^lAi,  Ctt^'^^^S'.  ^x^twm,  ^Qv\^*.^^^>K..:^  »^n.'^  «A. 
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ABTICLBS. 


TiOLWBxe,'-CfonHnu&d. 
(See  page  417.) 


Tobacco  Manafaot'rs 
Tool  Handles. 


Toys. 


Tops  and  Tabe8«  for 
Lamps. 

Transparencies. 

Traps. 

Trimmings,  Carriage 


,  Iiadies  Dress. 

(See  "Drj  Goods,  page  244.) 


-,  Upholstery. 


Trowels. 

Trucks,  Store. 

Trunks,  Valises,  &o. 
(See  page  878.) 


Trunk   and  Valise 
Frames. 

Trusses  &  Bandages. 
(See  page  417.) 


Tubs. 
Tubes. 


Turnins,  Bone,  Ivo- 
ry &  Fancy  wood. 


Turning,  Wood. 
41 


XAKUFACTUKBRS. 


CHARLES  WILHELM,  (Models  exeeaied  after  designs,)  918 

Race  street. 
ISAAC  S.  WILLIAMS,  (seepage  417,)  726  Market. 


(See  page  888.) 


H.  B.  ANTRIM,  713  North  Broad,  corner  Wallace. 

WM.  O.  BAMBREY,  (Shoemakers'  and  Maehinisto*,)  223  Crown 

li^|Mk||^    fklinvA  IL&CA 

JOSEPH  RUE,  (Hammer,  Plane,  Hand  Saw,  Axe,  Pick,  and 
Anger,  kc.)  815  Panish  street. 

JOHN  DOLL,  (Checkers.  Paper  Babies,  Snake  Games,  Ac.)  144 

North  Second,  above  Arch. 
LUDWIG  QREINES,  414  North  Fourth,  above  CallowhiU. 
HADDEN,  CARLL  k  PORTER,  (Tin,)  130  North  Second. 
J.  B.  SHAW,  (Dmms,  Boats,  &c.)  1023  Chestnut 

J.  T.  yANE:iRE,  Agent,  Frankford,  (for  Kerosene  &  Breoken- 
ridge  Oils ;  also.  Brass  Fluid  Tubes  and  Extinguishers.) 

M.  ROBINSON  k  CO.,  (for  Exhibitions ;  also.  Sign  WrUing,)  19 

North  Second. 
(See  Rat  and  Roach  Traps.) 

(See  Dr7  Goods,  page  245.) 


J.  B.  CHAMPROMY,  133  North  Third  street. 
JOHN  C.  GRAHAM,  607  Cherry  street. 
H.  W.  HENSEL,  (see  page  247,)  20  North  Fourth. 
W.  H.  HORSTMANN  k  SONS,  (see  page  246,)  Fifth  and  Cherry. 
CHARLES  MEYES,  9  Sonth  Eighth  street. 
J.  G.  MAXWELL  k  SON,  EloYenth  and  Chestnut. 
And  fnany  others. 

G.  T.  BECHMAN,  (Blind,  Shade,  &c.,)  3d  and  CallowhiU. 
W.  H.  HORSTMANN  k  RONS,  Fifth  and  Cherry  sts. 
CHARLES  MEYES,  9  North  Eighth  street. 

WM.  ROSE  k  BROS.,  Market  st.,  ab.  Bridgewater,  W.  Phila. 

JONES  YERKES,  (and  Packing  Lerers,)  105  South  Second. 

GEO.  B.  BAINS,  302  Market  St.,  and  6  N.  Fonrth,  ab.  Market 
DUNN  k  CO.,  Masonic  Temple,  721  Chestnut  street. 
THOMAS  W.  MATTSON,  402  Market  street,  abore  Fonrth. 
J.  M.  lUOEOD,  27  S.  8th  St.,  (2d  story,)  entrance  on  Lodge  AL 
WM.  R.  SCOTT,  119  North  Front  street 
And  numy  others. 

LAWRENCE  M.  POTTS,  (Iron,)  9  St.  James  street 


HORN  k  ELLIS,  907  Race  street. 

B.  C.  EYERETT,  (Ererett's  Premium  Batent  Gradnating  Plres- 

sure  Truss,  Ac,  see  page  417,)  14  North  Ninth  street 
Dr.  M.  McCLENACHAN,  (also  Spinal  Apparatus,  Supporters^ 

Ac,  by  Mrs.  McClenaohan,)  50  North  Seyenth  street. 

(See  Cedarware  and  Tinware.) 


EDW'D  BORMAN,  (Drawn  Metallic,  for  Philosophical  Instru- 
ments, &c.,)  623  Cherry. 
MORRIS,  TASKER  k  CO.,  (Wrought  Iron,)  3d,  below  Walnut 

HARYEY  k  FORD,  (see  p.  393,)  Goldsmiths*  HaU,  422  Library 
THEODORE  KANNEGIESER  false  Metal,)  111  South  Eighth. 
THOMAS  SHAW, Hew  «i.,  eoT.T^»!b. 

I  WM.  G.  BAMBRIT,  «SV  Ctowu  a\..,  tiX»w^'«*sa. 
IHARMAN  BA\3QH,  V&  EMwVtfa  h\\«l,\»X.  kwiV^^A^«»w 
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JLRTIOLBS. 


Taming,  Wood.-am- 
tlnued. 


Tum-TablAfl. 
Twines  and  LinMu 
Type  Founding. 
Type  for  Blind. 
Type  MetaL 
Ultramarine* 

UmbrellaaAParaaols. 

(See  page  889) 


MAKUFAOTITBBSS. 


Umbrella  ft  Parasol 
Furniture. 


Umbrella-makers' 
Tools. 

Umbrella  ft  Parasol 
Sticks. 

Upholstery. 

(See  page  376.) 


Varnishes. 

Vats*  Tanks*  ft& 

Velocipedes,  Peram- 
bulators, ftc. 


Veneers  and  Fancy 
Woods. 

Veneers,  XSmbossed. 

Venetian  Blinds. 

(See  p.  275.) 


JOUir  GUNDET,  732  North  Ponrth  st.,  and  411  Brown. 
JOHN  JACKSON  &  CO.,  1080  and  1001  Germantown  Boad. 
GEO.  H.  KOBCHLBIN,  626  North  Front  st.,  above  Noble. 
JOSEPH  BUB,  846  Panish  streev  below  Ninth. 
JOHN  LOUIS  A  SON,  604  Vine  street. 

WM.  8BLLEBS  ft  CO.,  (see  page  813,)  16th  and  Hamilton. 

(See  Bope,  page  873.) 

(See  page  172.) 

J.  K  GABPENTEB,  (Pin  Tjpe,)  862  North  Fonrth. 

H.  W.  HOOK,  (see  page  171,)  Broad  and  Pleasant  street 

(See  (chemicals,  page  200.) 

WK.  A.  DBOWN  ft  CO.,  (see  page  301,)  246  Ifaiket  street 
JOSEPH  FUSSELL,  2  N.  Fourth,  northwest  corner  Market. 
SIMON  HEITER,  (see  page  392,)  S.  W.  comer  3d  and  Market 
M.  HINCKLEY,  006  Vine  st,  above  Ninth. 
JOSEPH  I.  MATTHIAS,  656  North  Second,  abore  Noble. 
BENEDICT  lULL^  168  North  Sixth  st.,  near  Baoe. 
W.  H.  BICHABDSON,  (seepage  392,)  418  ICarket  street 
SLEEPEB  ft  FENNBB,  (see  page  301,)  336  Market  stceet 
SHABON  SLEEPEB,  1002  Market  st.,  abore  Tenth. 
WM.  S.  TOLAND,  413  C^oates,  below  Fifth. 
WEIGHT,  BBOTHBBS  ft  CO.,  (see  page  301,)  324  Market 
And  many  others, 

SAMUEL  FISHEB,  (Pearl,)  1609  Linden  st,  abore  Chestant 
HABVEY  ft  FOBD,  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  Library  st.,  (see  p.  393.) 
THEODOBE  KANNEOIESEB,  111  South  Eighth. 
THOMAS  SHAW,  New  st.,  cor.  Front 

J.  T.  YANKIBK,  Agent,  Frankford,  (MetalUe  Mountings ;  also. 
Baggy  Umbrella  Handles  and  Mountings  complete.) 

WM.  WEHBFBITZ,  242  North  Fourth  street 


BOBIE  ft  MAOKIB,  Frankford,  (Carred  In  Imitation  of  French, 
Laurel,  Hickory,  ftc) 

H.  B.  BLANCHABB  ft  CO.,  727  Chestnut  street 
FISHEB  ft  BBOTHEB,  Yine,  comer  Fonrth. 
ALFBED  SMITH,  408  Sprace  street 
J.  W.  WINTEB,  28  South  Fifth  street. 
And  many  othere. 

(See  page  219.) 


GEO.  J.  BURKHARDT  ft  CO.,  (seep.  41<»  Broad  ft  Button  wocmI. 

ASKAM  &  SON,  131  Bock  st.,  below  Second. 

WM.  QUINN,  416  Library  street,  (Spring  and  Lever  Operating 

Four-wheel,  for  ladies,  gentlemen,  invalids,  and  Juveniles.) 
CHARLES  S.  SWOPE,  753  South  Third  street. 
T.  W.  ft  J.  A.  YOST,  214  Dock  st.  and  Franklin  Ar.,  cor.  3d. 

AJiEX'R  BECRAPT,  rear  of  426  Walnut  st 
(See  Mahogany.) 

ISRAEL  AMIES,  (Patentee,)  25  and  27  Minor,  corner  Sixth. 

A.  BRITTON  ft  CO.,  44  North  Second  street 

C.  W.  CLARE,  1»9  South  Second  St.,  above  Walnut  street. 
R.  W.  KENSIL,  939  Race  street 

B.  J.  WILLIAMS,  16Nortli  Sixtli  street 
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▲BTICLB8. 


Venetian  Blind  Pul- 
leys. 

Verandahs  Tents,  &o. 


Ventilators. 

Ventilating  Chairs. 

Vioes. 

Vinegar  and  Cider. 
(See  p.  370.) 

Violins    &  Violon- 
cellos. (See  Moflicftllii- 
fttnimeuU,  page  408.) 

Wagons,  Ac 

Wagon  Boxes. 

Washing  Machines. 

Watches. 

Watch  Cases. 

Watch  Case  Springs. 

Waters,  Saratoga. 

Watch  Clocks,  fto. 

Watch  Springs. 

—  Guards. 
Watchmakers*  Tools. 
Water  Colors. 

—  Coolers. 

Wax,  Shoemakers'. 

Wax  Candles. 
Flowers. 

Wax  Taper  Holders. 

Weather  Vanes. 

Weaving. 

Webbing, 

(See  Dry  Goods,  p.  256.) 


JOSEPH  H.  FOSTER,  448  North  Third,  aboTe  WiUow. 
GEOBoS  W.  FOX,  6  Hart's  Building,  6th,  above  Chestnut. 

ABNOLD  &  WILSON,  1010  Chestnut  street. 

J.  EAHNWBILEB  ft  BBO.,  (Patent,)  Third,  above  Arch. 

M.  MANSUBE,  Willing,  near  Arch,  between  22d  and  23d. 

EMIL  MATTHIEU,  120  and  124  Lombard,  below  Second. 
JAa  G.  PEALE,  (Cider  ft  Wliite  Wine,)  N.  K  cor.  3d  ft  Noble. 

JOHNALBEBT,  803  Green  street. 

JOSEPH  NEFF,  (Premium  American,)  110  North  Fourth  street. 

JOSEPH  WINNBB,  148  North  Eighth  street. 

(See  page  394.) 


MANUFACTUBBRS. 


JOHN  CUNDET,  732  N.  Fourth,  and  411  Brown. 


SAVEBY  ft  CO.,  Front  street,  below  Beed. 

DAVID  LANDBETH  ft  SON,  21  and  23  South  Sixth  street. 

(See  Chronometers.) 

(See  page  345.) 

CHABLES  FABCIOT,  (also  Medallions,)  404  Library. 

J.  ft  S.  8.  LIPPINCOTT,  (in  Bottles,)  916  FUbert  street. 

H.  HOCHSTBASSEB,  118  South  Tenth,  comer  George. 

CHABLES  PBENOT,  (also  Clock,)  411  Merchant  street 

JOSEPH  FBITZ,  (French  Leather,  Fob  Chains,)  ISIS  N.  4th. 

CHABLES  FABCIOT,  Evans*  BuUding,  404  Librarj  street. 

G.  W.  OSBOBNE  ft  CO.,  (see  page  209,)  104  North  Sixth  st. 

JOHN  AMBLBB.  Jr.,  (Improved  Stone  Jars,)  17  Spring  Garden. 

W.  GILBEBT,  No.  7  South  Seventh  street. 

GEO.  W.  NICKELS,  (and  XL-all  Befrigerators,)  606  Cherr  j  st. 

C.  MOUSLET,  (also  Channel  Wax  and  Heel  Balls,  and  Colors,) 
1551  Germantown  Boad,  below  Oxford. 


Whalebone  St  Battan 


F.  SNYDEB,  435  Franklin  Avenue,  below  Fifth. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  HOLLINGSWOBTH,  (also  Fruit;  and  Material  for 
Flowers,  see  page  414,)  48  North  Ninth  street. 

WILEB  ft  MOSS,  (see  page  191,)  Fifth,  below  Walnut. 

A.  C.  BBOWN,  (Gilt,)  northeast  comer  Eighth  andButtonwood. 

(See  Dry  Goods,  page  232.) 

JOHN  DUDLEY,  (Girth,  Boiler,  Boot,  Shoe,  Trank  and  Corded 
Bein,  ftc.,)  207  Quarry,  above  Arch,  between  2d  and  8d. 

JOS.    SPITZ,  (Rein,  Girth,  Boot  aud  Trank,  ftc.)  928  N.  3d  st., 

W.  H.  HORSTMANN  ft  SONS.  Fifth  and  Cherry. 

AMASA  STONE,  (Chair  and  Sofa,)  207  Quarry,  above  Arch,  bet 
Second  and  Third. 

PHILADELPHIA  WEBBING  COMPANY,  9  Bank  street. 

GEOBGE  W.  CABB  ft  CO.,  124  and  126  Willow  street. 
(See  page  393.) 
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Aincus. 


MAVCPACTVUEBS. 


'Wheels.    Ox  *  Tim-  8IM0H8,  COLBXAir  *  CO.,  IIOO  Hoith  Frost  straet. 


ber. 


Whips  and  Cain 


Wliip    and   Cane 
Mowntinga. 

Wliitins  and  Chalk. 

White  I«ad. 

Wiffs,  Tonpeea*  Aa 


Willow-ware»   Bas- 
kets. Aa 

(86epag«400.i 


Windlasses. 
Window  Shades, 

Wire-work. 

{See  page  SS8.) 


Wire,  Qalvanised. 
— —  PhiloaophicaL 


D.  0.  WILS09,  J.  CHILDS  k  CO..  8t  John  and  Bnttonwooi. 

CSm  Wfeam,  Ac,  pagv  SM.) 

CHARLES  P.  CALDWELL,  <  see  png«  978,)  4  Korth  Foorth. 
PBAB80V  k  SALLADA,  90  Horth  Sxth. 

(See  UabnUn  Poniton.) 


CHARLES  BASSE.  CmdwaUder,  there  ColnmbU  atroet 

(Sm  Pfeinte,  pftfs  SU.) 

RICHARD  DOLLARD,  513  C]i«anaL  opeodto  State  Hooat. 
OSOROB THURGALAHD,  » SootkSb^ aboTtt Ckettnat. 
Aad  wumjf  alkerm. 

H.  COULTER,  (also  Inportar  of  Fknej  Bakkets,;  17  H.  Thud, 

eoraer  Choreh  Allej. 
JOHN  STINGER,  ^aee  pagv  IDO,)  ffU  DidcenoB  at,  below  Read, 

Sonthwark. 
CHIPMAN  k  WHITB,  11  Soath  Front  atrcal. 
ROWS  k  EUSTON,  (and  Codar-waxe,)  157  and  150  V.  Third  at 


(Sea  Capstan!,  ke,) 


,)l»ir.8aeoBdat 


M.  ROBINSON  k  CO.,  (Bnff  Transparant,  ke. 
W.  EARLS  SMITH,  29  North  Sixth  alraac 

BAYLISS  Ir  DARBT,  (aaa  page  SS8,)  226  Areh  atraat 
JAMES  P.  FENNELL.  36  North  Sixth  8t.  comer  Fanner. 
SELLERS  BROTHERS,  (see  page  338.)  18  North  Sixth  street 
WATSON,  COX  k  CO.,  (see  page  338,)  46  North  Front 
And  manif  dken. 

MARSHALL,  GRIFFIN  k  CO.,  (see  page  298^)  114S  N.  Front 

M.  BIRD,  (also  Bonnet,)  827  Franklin  ATanna. 


Wood  Manufactures.  I  (See  page  395.) 


Wooden-ware.  i  C.  DREBT,  414  North  Second,  above  CallowhiU 

V^See  p.  406.)  J.  LOOIS  k  SON.  504  Vine  street,  above  Fifth. 
W.  J.  WALKER,  819  Spruce  st,  above  Eighth. 


Woolen  Gtoods. 

Woolen  Machinery. 

Work  Boxes. 

Yardsticks. 

Yams. 

Yeast  Powders. 

Yellow  Metal. 
Zinc  Manufactures. 
Zinc  Faints. 


(See  Drx  Goods,  page  237.) 


ALFRED  JEXKS  k  SON,  Bridesbarg,  (see  p.  299  k  Appendix.) 

(See  Dressing  Cases  and  Mahogany  Cases.) 

(See  Wooden-ware.) 

(See  Dry  Goods,  page  232.) 

E.  W.  P.  TAUNTON,  (Asumea,  the  Premium  Baking  Powder, 
14  Decatur  street. 


RICHARD  WEST,  1247  Shackamaxon  street. 
(See  TiK,  ZiKC,  and  Shket-Irom  Wars,  page  417 
(See  Paikts,  page  217 ;  also  page  43S.) 


TU^  ^^\>. 


RELIABLE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


For  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  indmtriaX  in- 
Uresis  of  the  city  by  the  Insurance  Companies,  seepage  127. 


The  oldest  Insarance  Company  in  the  city  is  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
TEiBUTiONSHipyb?'  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  the  loss  of  Fire.  It  was 
established  April,  1752,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  its  first  Directors 
is  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  device  of  the  seal,  as  or- 
dered at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  the  familiar 
one  of  four  hands  united :  hence  the  Company  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Handr-in'Hand, 

The  principles  of  this  Company  are  peculiar.  It  has  no  Capital 
Stock,  and  pays  no  dividends.  The  premium  is  neither  a  rate,  payable 
annually,  nor  a  gross  amount,  but  the  deposit  of  a  sum,  the  use  or 
interest  of  which  during  the  policy  belongs  to  the  Company.  The 
risks  are  limited  to  Brick  or  Stone  Buildings  in  the  city,  or  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  deposit  usually  required  on  substantial  Dwelling 
Houses  is  2  or  2^  per  cent. ;  and  on  Warehouses  or  Stores  3  to  3^ 
per  cent.  The  insured  are  required  to  sign  the  Deed  of  Settlement, 
and  thus  become  members  of  the  Company.  The  aggregate  Insurances 
of  this  Company  exceed  $8,000,000 ;  and  the  funds  to  indemnify  any 
loss,  amount  to  more  than  $700,000.  Average  losses  for  twenty  yeard 
$10,000  per  annum — ranging  from  $1,569,  in  one  year,  to  $86,153,  in 
another.     Present  officers : 

TREASURER  AND  SECRETARY: 

JAMES  S.  SMITH. 

directors: 

Joshua  Longstreth,  I.  Pemberton  Hutchinson, 

Horace  Binney,  Joseph  Swift, 

William  H.  Hart,  J.  Williams, 

William  Smith,  Richard  P.  Lardner, 

Lewis  Wain,  J.  Rodman  Pwil, 

Charles  Willing,  'WiWla.m  ^«btw\%.\v. 


THE  FRANKLIN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPfflA, 

JToa.  438  *  437  OHXBTinJT  STBIiST.  TSTBAS,  TXTTH. 


4   •  •  •  ¥ 


This  Company  was  established  in  1829.  Since  its  incorporation  it 
has  paid  over  four  miluons  of  dollabs  losses  by  fibe — a  fact  which 
affords  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  Insurance  as  well  as  the  ability 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Company  to  meet  with  promptness  all  its 
liabilities. 

*  The  losses  paid  during  the  year  1858,  amonnted  to  over  $106,000. 

The  aggregate  business  of  this  Company  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
enabled  to  pay  enormous  losses  out  of  its  annual  receipts  from  pre- 
miums alone. 

The  assets  on  January  1st,  1859,  as  published  agreeably  to  an  Act 
of  Assembly,  were  as  follows  : 

First  Mortgages,  amply  secured,       ....  $1,731,669  89 

Real  Estate,  (present value  $103,313  6L)  cost-        -  77,764  71 

Temporary  Loans,  on  ample  collateral  security,       -  88,530  29 

Stocks  (present  value  $86,667  72)  cost    -        -        -  71,547  97 

Notes  and  Bills  receivable,      .....  4,408  40 

Cash, 42,007  36 


$2,015,928  62 

THIS  COMPANY  MAKES  PERPETUAL  OR  LIMITED  INSURANCES 

ON  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPERTY,  IN  TOWN 

AND  COUNTRY,  AT  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  ARE 

CONSISTENT  WITH  SECURITY. 

PRESIDENT  : 

CHARLES   N.  BANCKER. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  : 

EDWARD  C.  DALE. 

DIRECTORS : 

Charles  N.  Bancker,  Mordecai  D.  Lewis, 

Tobias  Wagner,  David  S.  Brown, 

Samuel  Grant,  Isaac  Lea, 

Jacob  R.  Smith,  Edward  C.  Dale, 

George  W.  Richards,  ^^w^^^^^^, 

William  A.  ^tti^l,  ^ecx^'^^x^  "^Tolm.. 


^AMif^iM  Safet9  ^nmrni 


COMPANY, 


WAS    nrCOBPOSATED    BT    THE    LEGISLATUBE    OF    FENNSTLYAHIA 

IN       18    8    5. 

ITS    CHARTER    IS    PERPETUAL. 

Makes  Insuranoe  against  Loss  by  the  Perils  of  the  Seas  and 

by  Biver  and  Inland  Navigation.   Also,  against  Loss 

by  Fire  on  Buildings  and  their  Contents. 


ASSETS    OF    THE    OOMFANT, 
NoTember  1,  1858. 

$103,060    Philadelphia  City  Six  p«r  cent.  Loan, $105,144  00 

89,000    PeiuuTlYaaia  State  FiTe  per  cent.  Loan, 83,215  00 

21,000            Pa         do.     Six       do.        do. 21.210  00 

30,000    United  Srates  Treasury  4^  per  cent.  Notes,         ....  30,112  50 
50,000    Pennsylvania  Bail  Road  2d  Mortgage  6  per  cent.  Bonds,    -       -  45,375  00 
20,000    North  Pennsylvania  Kail  Road  Mortgage  Six  per  cent.  Bonds   -  12,000  00 
15,000    300  Shares  Stock  Germantown  Oas  Company,  Interest  and  Prin- 
cipal guaranteed  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,        •  14,925  00 
0,000    100      „      Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company,            ...  4,337  50 
5.000    100      ,,      North  Pennsylvania  „           „                    ...  850  00 
1,200      80      „      Philadelphia  Ice  Boat  and  Steam  Tag  Company,       -  1,200  00 
1,000       2      „      Philadelphia    and    Savannah     Steam    Navigation 

Company, .-  '20OOO 

250       5      ff      Philadelphia  and  Havre  de  Grace  Steam  Tow-boat 

Company. -  500  00 

300       2      „      Philadelphia  Exchange  Company,    ....  130  00 

PAR  $340,700                                  Cost,  $318,297.                     Market  Valne,  $319,199  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,           10,000  00 

Real  Estate,  Office  Bnlldlng, 61,363  35 

Bills  Receivable,  for  Insnrances  made, 201,666  36 

Balances  dae  at  Agencies — Premlams  on  Marine  Pdlcles  recently  iseved 

— and  other  debts  dne  the  Company, 61,288  14 

Scrip  and  Stock  of  sundry  Insurance  Companies, 3,220  00 

Gash  on  deposit  in  Banks,            42,067  85 


$698,8M  70 


WiLLTAM  MARTTH, 

Edmukd  a.  Soubbr, 
Thbophiltts  Pauldivo, 
JOHX  R.  Pbitrosx, 
JoHir  C.  DATia, 
Jambs  Traquair, 
WiLLTAM  Etrb,  Jr. 
James  C.  Hakd, 
William  C.  Ludwio, 
Joseph  H.  Sbal, 


DIBBCTOB8 
Br.  R.  M.  HusTOir, 
Gborob  O.  Lbipbr, 
Hugh  Crato, 
Charlbs  Kbllt, 
Samvbl  E.  Stokbb, 
J.  F.  PsvisToir, 
Hbitrt  Sloait, 
Edward  Darlikgtok. 
H.  JoxBs  Brookb, 


SPBiroBR  M'Ilvaihb, 

Thomas  C.  Haitd, 

Robert  Burtok, 

Jacob  P.  Joxbs, 

Jambb  B.  M'Farlabd, 

Joshua  P.  Etrb, 

JoHV  B.  Sbmplb,  PUUburfft 

J>.  T.  MORGAK, 

J.  T.  LoGAir, 


11 


WUiIiIAM  MABTIN,  President. 


THOMAS   O. 
LTLBUBN,  Secretary. 


HAND,  Vice-President. 


die  y  ||tlilrl|il|ui  /trr  ^  |lfr  ^uttwut  Ci. 

No.  488   GHiSSTNUT    STRBBT, 

WAS  CHARTERED  IN  1848. 

Its  Capital  Stock  ia, $210,000 

And  its  Surplus, 77,000 


FKBSrSKST.  SaCSBTABT. 

BOBEBT   P.   KOTO.  V.  BULOKBTJBVB. 


THIS  COMPAKY  MAKES 

mSURANCB  PROM  LOSS  BY  FIRE, 
ON  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTWHi 

IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY,  INCLUDINa 

PvUie  Bnildingt,  XhreUiagi,  Storw,  Wurehouiat,  FaetoriM  aad  XaanfM- 

toriM,  Workshops,  YmioIb,  ftc 

I 

Alio,  Xerchandiso  of  all  kinds,  Stocks  of  Goods,  Stocks  of  Country  Stores, 

Goods  on  Storage  or  in  Bond,  Stocks  and  Tools  of  Artiileers  and 

Kechanics,  Furniture,  Jewelry,  Fixtures,  ftc,  te. 

At  moderate  rates  of  Premiam,  and  for  any  period  of  time.    It  also  Insures 

Which  will  protect  the  interest  of  the  Mortgagee  in  all  oases,  no  matter  what 
changes  may  take  place  either  in  ownership  or  occupation. 

All  that  is  required  by  the  Company  is  a  truthful  statement  and  description  at 
the  time  of  the  Insurance ;  and  any  change  that  may  afterward  take  place,  does 
not  affect  the  ralidity  of  a  Policy  to  a  Mortgagee. 

This  Company  offers  in  its  past  career  an  ample  guarantee  for  the  prompt  aettU' 
tnent  of  all  t/t  laatet.    It  has  established  the  following  Agencies  1 

PITTSBURG,   J.  G.  COPPIN. 
IiOinsVIIiIiE,  Ky.,   BUIiIiOOK  ft  PBABOB. 
CHICAGO,   HI.,   HALIi   A  BOUNDS. 


Cbf  (S^fMk  PiM  Insuradice  tepn^ 

Offloe,  No.  8529  Wabxut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Was    chartered   by  the   STATE    of  PENNSYLVANIA, 

March,  28th,  1848.  , 

ITS    CHAETER    IS    PERPETUAL. 

This  Company  insures  against  loss  or  damage  by  Fire  on  Buildings, 
Furniture,  and  Kerchandise  geuerally,  on  favorable  terms,  and  con- 
fines its  business  to  Fire  Insurance  exclusively. 


•*••.•. 


Statement  of  Assets,  January  1,  1859; 

Pak  Valitb. 
First  Bonds  and  Mortgages  of  Improved  City 

Property,  worth  double  the  amount,  -    -    - 

Improved  Ground  Rents, 

Loans  of  City  of  Philadelphia, 

"  "      Pittsburg,  Municipal,    -    - 

Bonds  of  City  of  Allegheny,  "  -    - 

of  Allegheny  County,  ------ 

of  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  Company, 

**  of  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Company, 
30  Shares  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,   .    -    . 

Insurance  Stock, --- 

Bills  Receivable,  first-class  paper,    .... 

Interest  due,  and  other  items, 

Loans  on  Collaterals 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hand,     ...... 


M 


l< 


$21,000  00 
13,000  00 
7,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 


•  •  •  • .  • 


ILuucKT  VAlvb. 

$19,462  50 

4,112  32 

21,840  00 

12,480  00 

6,650  00 

600  00 

840  00 

2,100  00 

3,100  00 

837  50 

51,816  81 

1,819  46 

37,947  50 

6,506  26 

$170,112  35 


Henry  L.  Elder, 
William  M,  Baird, 
Peter  Culleo^ 
William  G.  Alexander, 
William  Craig, 
William  H.  Stewart, 


TBUSTBBS. 

Stillwell  S.  Bishop, 
William  P.  Cresson, 
Thomas  E.  Potter, 
Francis  West,  M.D. 
Abraham  S.  Wolf, 
0.  Conrad, 


Henry  M.  Phillips, 
Lyon  J.  Levy, 
James  M^  Smith, 
Benjamin  W.  Riobardf, 
Henry  Serrill. 


F.  W.  Rawle,  Secretary. 

G.  W.  Wharton,  Surveyor. 


Henry  L.  Elder,  President. 
Wm.  M.  Baird,  Vice-President. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thk  Coropaoy  organized  and  commeaced  basiness  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1854,  and  since  that  time  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
the  patronage  of  the  business  commnnity.  The  Capital  of  the  Com- 
pany is 

$  J3  5  O3O  O  O, 

Of  which  snra  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  has  been  paid  in,  and 
invested  in  the  most  undoubted  securities.  ^ 

This  sum  is  not  represented  to  the  amount  of  a  single  dollar  by 
the  note  of  any  Stockholder;  but  has  been  paid  in  CASH. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  resoWed  to  call  in  the  remaining 
$50,000  of  the  Capital  Stock  at  an  early  day. 

The  Assets  of  this  Company,  on  the  1st  February,  1859,  were  as 
follows : 

MARXIT  TALVS.  PAS  TALUB. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,          ....  $119,300  00  $119,300  00 

Stock  of  all  kinds  owned  by  the  Company,  -  12,375  00  20,000  00 

State  and  City  Loans, 30,060  00  33,350  00 

Temporary  Loans  amply  secured  by  Col- 
laterals.      29,644  24  29,644  23 

Cash  in  Tradesman's  Bank,  ....  25,320  00  25,320  00 

"       hands  of  Agents,    -        -        -        -  1,784  83  1,784  83 

Instalments  on  Stock  not  yet  due,        -        -  50,000  00  50,000  00 


$268,484  06  $279,399  06 


OFFICEBS: 
David  Jayne,  M.D.,  President, 
John  M.  Whitall,   Vice-President. 
Samuel  S.  Moon,  Secretary. 

DIBSCTOBS: 
David  Jayne,  M.D.  Thos.  S.  Stewart, 

John  M.  Whitall,  John  M.  Butler, 

Edw'd  C.  Knight,  Thos.  W.  Evans, 

John  K.  Walker,  Heury  Lewis,  Jr. 

Isaac  Jeanes,  John  Allen. 


GIRAIID  FIR£  AND  MARINE  INSDRANCB  COAiPANir,  , 

OFFICE:  415  WAUfl^UT  BTBEET. 

Box.  JOEL  JONES,  Pbbs't.  ALFRED  S.  GILLBTT,  Vicb-Pbkb't. 

J.  B.  ALVORD,  Sbc'y. 


■♦^•< 


EXTRACT     FROM 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 


or  TBB 


(Urarb  $)x%  anir  SJarine  %wscmx  Cmnpanj, 

FOR  THE  TEAR   ENDINa 
Deoezn'ber     31st,     18C8. 


0-a.i^ita.Ij,    $200,000. 


OAPITAL  STOCK  &  INVESTMENTS,  $284,788.78. 


IiOSBSS    AI<If    PAID. 

KO    I1O88ISS    aNADJUSTBD. 

NO    ItOSBEB    BEFOBTBD. 

HAVB    BOBBO'W^BD    NO    MONSY". 

OWX    NO    BANK    OB   OTHICB   BABTT. 


RKFEKENCES. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Woodwabd,  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Lowbis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  dTFennV 
Hon.  JoBL  JoKm.  Wm.  M.  Swaiv,  Enq.,  of  the  "Publie  Ledger,"  Philadelphia.  A.  S. 
Abbll,  Esq.,  of  the  "Baltimore  Sun."  Chaklbs  I.  Dupoxt,  EKq.,  of  Delaware.  Zbkas 
Babbux,  Esq.,  of  BalUmore.  Pbtbr  8.  Hob,  Exq.,  New  TorIc«  Tboxa*  CBAVBir,  EHq., 
kfgnS.  Sidgwa7  Eetate,  Philadelphia.  B.  B.  Combats,  Esq.,  CaMhier  Philad'a  Bank.  JoBir 
AxBPACB,  Jr.,  JoBJi  W.  CLAOHORir,  Frakcis  Pbtbra,  Ji&il\  Tricuu^v  ^"^^  '^.  ^.'^^'W 
KOvaHa,  Enqfi.,  of  Philadelphia. 


C|e  (Bntttpist  Inssrinte  ^tmifuni 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


TkiB  Companj  commeoced  bosiness  oo  the  First  of  January,  1859, 
with  a  Cash  Capital  of  Oxs  HrxDKED  Thousakd  Dou^uts,  which  hss 
since  been  increased,  bj  a  Resolatioa  of  the  Stockholders,  to  Two 
HrxDRKD  Thotsaxd  Dolulss,  and  the  Snbscription  Book  is  nowppen 
for  the  increased  amoont. 

The  bttiness  of  Ae  Conpanj  is  confined  to  Insnranee  against  Loss 
or  Damage  by  fire  on  Bmldiiigt,  Foinitiiret  and  Kerehandise 
generally. 

The  Policies  of  this  Company  expressly  provide,  that  when  a>si<yifd 
m»  c^Oateral  seevrfHy,  they  shall  not  be  aitbctrd  bt  akt  act  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  insured.  Entire  secnrity  is  thos  extended  to 
the  holders  of  Gbocio)  Bkxts  and  Moktgaoss,  notwithstanding  recent 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Giound  Rents,    MortgageSi  Meohanios'  Uens,  and 
other  Securities  on  Real  BstatSi 

Wfll  also  be  qiecially  insured  if  desired. 

All  Investments  are  made  by  the  Directors ;  and  the  By-laws  pro- 
vide, that  ^  none  of  the  moneys  of  the  Company  shall,  under  any  cir- 
cumstanceS)  be  invested  or  employed  in  the  purchase  or  discount  o(  or 
advance  upon,  promissory  notes  or  other  commercial  paper,  except  the 
Treasury  Notes  of  the  United  States.* 


t» 


F.  Ratchford  Starr,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 

William  M*Kee,  George  H,  Stuart, 

Nalbro  Frazier,  John  H.  Brown, 

John  M.  At  wood,  B.  A.  Fahnestock, 

Benj.  T.  Tredick,  Andrew  D.  Cash. 

Henry  Wharton,  J.  Livingston  Erringer. 

F.  Batchford  Starr,  President. 
Chari.es  W.  Coie,  Secretary, 

Temporary  Office. — 152  South  Fourth  Street, 

Until  the  erection  of  the  Company's  Bnilding  at  the  South- West 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Fourth  Streets. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Insurance  interest  of  Philadelphia 
is  well  and  substantially  represented  by  the  following  Companies : 

Mutaal  Assarance  Company  (Fire  only),  Organized  1784. 

Insnrance  Company  of  North  Amerioa  (Fire,  Marine  and  InlandJ,  Or- 
ganized 1794. 

Insnrance  Company  of  State  of  Pennsylvania  (Fire,  Marine  and  Inland), 
Organized  1794. 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Marine  k  InlandJ,  Organized  1804. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Marine  k  Inland),  Organized  1804. 

American  Fire  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only),  Organized  1810. 

Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  (Life  Ann.  k  Trust 
Co.;,  Organized  1812. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only).  Organized  1825. 

American  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Marine  and  Inland),  1825. 

County  Fire  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only).  Organized  1833. 

Spring  Garden  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only).  Organized  1835. 

Girard  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  (Life  Ann.  and  Trust  Co.), 
Organized  1836. 

Columbia  Mutual   Insurance  Company   (Fire,   Marine  and  Inland), 
Organized  1839. 

Reliance  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only),  Organized  1844. 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (Life  and  Trust  Co.),  1847. 

Globe  Life  and  Trust  Com[pany  (Life  and  Trust),  Organized  1848. 

American  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  (Life  and  Trust),  1850. 

National  Safety  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  (Life  and  Trust),  1850. 

United  States  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  (Life  and  Trust),  Or- 
ganized 1850. 

Fire  Association  (Fire  only),  Organized  1851. 

Exchange  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Fire,  Marine  and  InlandJ,  Or- 
ganized, 1855. 

Consolidated  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only),  Organized  1856. 

Fame  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Fire  only).  Organized  1856* 


We  are  indebted  for  much  of  this  information  with  rt^gard  to  the 
Insurance  Companies,  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Sabikk,  whose  business  is  that  of 
effecting  Insurances  on  all  kinds  of  property,  for  Merchants  and  Ma- 
nufacturers, tvithovJt  expense  to  them,  thus  relieving  parties  f^om  much 
care  and  trouble  in  the  selection  of  reliable  offices,  he  being  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  character  and  standing  of  the  various  Companies. 
Mr.  Sabinb  has  the  care  of  the  Insurance  accounts  of  many  of  the 
principal  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  firms  in  Philadelphia,  and  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  cities,  and  has  so  conducted  busii^ess  as  to 
be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all  such  as  may  require  his  services. 

His  address  is  as  follows :  A.  7.  SABIHE,  Insurance  Broicer, 

31 T  WalMiit  Street. 


ADDENDA. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CENTRAI  RAILROAD  CO. 

We  have  alremdjr  notieed  thii  Company  at  coDsiderable  leagtb.  On  pag*  H 
we  gare  a  Table  of  the  Tonnage  for  1857.  On  page  90,  we  «howed  the  earng  in 
dittaooe  for  Trareling,  from  the  Weet  to  the  East,  hj  the  Pennsylraaia  Raflroad, 
compared  with  the  New  York  Railroads,  and  demonstrated  thaitba  shortest  ro«tt 
from  New  York  to  the  West  is  via  Philadelphia  aud  Pitttburgh,  On  pages  91  aad 
92,  we  gare  Tables  showing  the  saving  in  Freight  by  shipping  via  the  Peaa^U 
vania  Railroad  to  Philadelphia,  compared  with  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroads.  On  pages  117  and  118,  we  notieed  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Company ;  and  on  page  119,  mentioned  the  present  Executive  Offieen^ 
to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  names  of  the  present  Direetors^  via. : 

By  the  Stockholders. 

J.  KnoAE  Thomsoit,  Wm.  R.  Thompsoit,     Thomas  Mblloit,     O.  D.  Soeavsmm. 

Washutotoh  BvTOHKa,      JosiAH  Bacov,  Johh  Hulmb,  WlBTAa  li<^»»^ 

G.  W.  Cabs.  Samuel  Heoabobs. 

By  the   City  of  PhUadelphia. 
JossFH  M.  Thomas,  B.  T.  Curtis,  H.  C.  Wood. 

By  the  Board. 
William  B.  Fostsr,  Jr. 

The  following  additionnl  particnlars,  which  we  condense  from  the  Cin:nlar  of 
the  Company,  are  of  interest  to  Merchants. 

The  Capacity  of  this  Road  ii  now  equal  to  any  in  the  Coutry. 

THREE  THROUGH 

PASSENGER      TRAINS 

BETIVKKN    PITTSBURGH    AND    PIIIIiADELPHIA, 

(Connect  direct  In  the  Union  Depot,  at  PittRburjfb,  with  Throngli  Trains  from  all  We-storn 
Citiefl  for  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  WaKkington  City:  ihiis  furuiMh- 
ing  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  Passengers  unsurpassed,  for  speed  aud  comfort,  by 
any  other  roate. 

Express  and  Fast  Lines  run  throngh  to  Philadelphia  without  change  of  Cars  or  Con- 
dnctorM. 

Smoking  Cars  are  attached  to  each  train  :  WoodrnfiTs  Sleeping  Oars  t<>  Express  and  Faxt 
Trains.  The  Bxpress  runs  Daily.  Mail  and  Fast  Line  Sundays  excepted.  Three 
Dally  Tmlns  connect  direct  for  New  York.  Express  and  Fast  Line  connect  for  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Kx  Dally  Trains  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  :  Twd  Daily  Trains  between  New 
York  Aud  Boston.    Through  Tickets  (all  Rail)  are  good  on  either  of  the  above  Trains. 


PENNSYLVANIA   CENTRAL   RAILROAD. 
p  t*i^c  «f  /I. 

BOAT  TICKETS  to  Boston  are  good  via  Norwich,  Fall  River  or  Stonington  Lines. 

TICKETS  EASTWARD  maj  be  obtained  at  aD7  of  the  important  Railroad  Offices  in  the 
West ;  also,  on  board  of  an 7  of  the  regular  Line  of  Steamers  on  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio 
Rivers ;  and  TICKETS  WESTWARD  at  the  Offices  of  the  Compan7  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia.. 

This  Compan7  also  maintains  an  Emigrant  accommodation  line  b7  which  parties  emi- 
grating westward  enJo7  a  cheap  and  comfortable  mode  of  conve7ance. 

49-FARB    always    as   LOIV  as  bjr   ANY  OTHER  ROUTK.-'^ 

Ask  for  Tickets  by  Pittsburgh. 

The  completion  of  the  Western  connections  of  the  Peunnylvania  Rail  Road  to  Chicago 
makes  this  the 

DIRECT  UNE  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  &  THE  GREAT  NORTH-WEST. 

The  connecting  of  tracks  by  the  Rail  Road  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  avoiding  all  drayage  or 
ferriage  of  Freight,  together  with  the  saving  of  time,  are  advantages  readily  appreciated  by 
Shippers  of  Freight,  and  the  Traveling  Public. 

PARTIES  SHIPPING  EASTWARD  wOl  find  U  to  their  advantage  to  Skip  by  tfUa 
Route. 

For  Freight  Contracts  or  Shipping  Directions,  apply  to  or  address  either  of  the  following 
Agents  of  the  Company : 

D.  A.  STXIWABT,  Pittsburgh: 

DoTLB  &  Co.  Stenbenville,  O. ;  H.  S.  Pierce  &  Co.  Zauesville,  0. ;  J.  J.  JoHKsroir,  Ripley,  0. ; 
R.  McNbelt,  Maysville,  Ky. ;  Ormsbt  &  Cropper,  Portsmouth,  0. ;  Paddock  k  Co.,  Jef- 
fersonvllle,  Ind. ;  H.  W.  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. ;  Atherk  &  Hibbbrt,  Cincinnati,  0. ; 
B.  C.  Meldrdm,  Madison,  Ind. ;  William  Binqham,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  P.  O.  O'Rilet  k  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. ;  N.  W.  Graham  k  Co.  Cairo,  111. ;  R.  F.  Saps,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  John  H. 
Harris,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Harris  Sc  Hunt,  Memphis,  Teun. ;  Clarke  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. : 
W.  H.  H.  Koontz,  Alton,  111. ;  Murpht  &  Walle,  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  or  to  Freight  Agents  of 
Rail  Roads  at  different  points  in  the  West. 

The  Greatest  Facilities  offered  for  the  Protection  and  Speedy 
TEAHSPOETATION  of  LIVE  STOCK, 

And  Good  Accommodations  with  usual  privileges  for  persons  traveling  in  charge  thereof. 

FRKIGHTS      IVXSSTIVARD. 

By  this  Route  Freights  of  all  demsriptions  can  be  forwarded  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Baltimore,  to  any  point  on  the  Rail  Roads  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiaoa,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Missouri,  by  Rail  Road  direct. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  also  connects  at  Pittsburgh  with  Steamers,  by  which  Goods 
can  be  forwarded  to  any  port  on  the  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers ;  and  at  Cleve- 
land, Sandusky  and  Chicago  with  Steamers  to  all  Ports  on  the  North- Western  Lakes. 

Merchants  and  Shippers  entrusting  the  transportation  of  their  Freight  to  this  Company, 
can  rely  with  confidence  on  its  speedy  transit. 

THE  RATES  OF  FREIGHT  to  any  point  in  the  West  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  ar^ 
at  all  times  aa/avonMe  as  are  charged  by  other  R.  R.  Companies. 

49-  Be  particular  to  mark  packages  "  via  Pbnna.  R.  R.." 

Merchants  in  the  West  ordering  goods  from  the  East,  will  do  well  to  direct  them  to  be 
shipped  by  this  Route. 

Parties  attending  to  their  own  Shipments  trom  the  East,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  eall 
on  the  Agents  of  this  Company  at  the  following  places  before  shipping  ;  or  letters  addressed 
to  either  of  them  on  the  sul^ect  of  freights,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  SNEEDER,  Philadelphia. 

MAGRAW  &  KOONS,  80  North  Street,  Baltimore. 

LEECH  &  CO.,  No.  2  Astor  House,  or  No.  11  Wm.  St.,  N.  T. 

LEECH  k  CO.,  No.  64  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

H.  H.  HOUSTON,  Gen%  Freight  Ag't,  Philadelphia. 
L.  L.  HOUPT,  Gen'l.  Ticket  Ag'i.,  Philadelphia. 

THOS.  A.  SCOTT,  Qen'l.  Sup't.,  Altoona,  Fa. 
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